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LETTER. 


Depat^tment  of  the  Interior, 

1>UREAU  OF  Education, 

Washington^  Jamiary  20,  1880. 

Sir  :  About  tliree  years  ago  this  Office  published  a  special  report  on 
tlie  history,  condition,  and  management  of  public  libraries  in  this  country. 
This  work  exerted  a  great  influence  on  tlie  growth,  increase,  and  varied 
uses  of  public  libraries.  Especially'  notable  among  these  uses  is  the  in- 
creased employment  of  libraries  as  instruments  of  practical  education, 
an  instance  of  which  has  become  well  known  by  the  publication  of  the 
felicitous  addiess  of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  jr.,  on  the  proper  use 
of  the  library  in  connection  with  the  public  school  system.  ^  Another 
form  of  usefulness,  that  in  connection  with  collegiate  and  university  in- 
struction, is  exhibited  in  the  two  papers  which  accompany  tliis  letter. 

The  fii-st  is  by  Prof.  Justin  Winsor,  librarian  of  Harvard  University, 
the  second  by  Prof.  Otis  H.  llobinson,  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Rochester.  Professor  Winsor  endeavors  to  show  liow  a  very  large 
library  may  by  utilized  in  assisting  the  training  of  a  collegiate  course 
Prof.  Robinson's  i)aper  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  way  in  which 
a  smaller  collection  of  books  may  be  managed  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
beneficial  effects  on  the  mental  habits,  training,  and  progress  of  college 
students.  Each  has  a  problem  to  solve.  One  or  the  other  difficulty  con- 
fironts  every  college  possessed  of  a  library  and  desirous  of  using  it  as  an 
educational  force. 

The  usefulness  of  these  papers,  however,  is  not  connned  to  colleges'; 
they  will  be  found  suggestive  to  all  librarians  who  are  alive  to  their 
higher  duty  as  guides  in  the  art  of  reading. 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  their  publication  as  a  circular  of  in- 
formation, and  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  KATOy, 

Comntissioner. 
The  Flon.  Sec^retakv  of  Tin:  Intkimou. 


Approved,  and  i)ublication  ord(4'e<l. 


C.  SCIIUKZ, 

Secntary  of  the  Interior. 


^TheXow  Dcptirtiin*  in  the  Common  Schools  of  Quincy,  and  othrr  p  ipers  on  oduca- 
tioiiul  to]»icH.     Boston,  lr^79. 
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THE    COLLEGE    LIBRARY. 

By  Professor  Justin  AVixsor,  Librarian  o/ Harvard  University. 

President  Eliot,  iu  wilting  of  the  Harvard  Library  in  a  recent  report, 
spoke  of  its  "  iiaving  a  profound  effect  upon  the  instruction  given  at 
the  university,  as  regards  both  substance  and  method :  it  teaches  the 
teachers.''  And  yet,  I  fear,  we  have  not  discovered  what  the  full  func- 
tions of  a  college  library  should  be;  we  have  not  reached  its  ripest 
effects ;  we  have  not  organized  that  instruction  which  teaches  how  to 
work  its  collections  as  a  placer  of  treasures.  To  fulfil  its  rightful  destiny, 
the  library  should  become  the  central  agency  of  our  college  methods,  and 
not  remain  a  subordinate  one,  which  it  too  often  is.  It  is  too  often 
thought  of  last  in  developing  efficiency  and  awarding  appropriations ; 
committed  very  likel}'  to  the  charge  of  an  overworked  professor,  who 
values  it  as  a  help  to  his  income  rather  tlian  an  instrumentality  for 
genuine  college  work;  equipped  with  few,  or  even  without  any,  proper 
appliances  for  bibliographical  scrutiny ;  and  wanting  in  all  those  ad- 
ministrativ^e  provisions  that  make  it  serviceable  to-day  and  keep  it  so 
to-morrow. 

There  is  often  a  feeling  that  books  are,  or  ought  to  be,  sensible  enough 
to  maintain  their  own  ranks,  without  the  need  of  a  drill  sergeant.  A 
good  deal  of  the  librarian's  work  is  doubtless  that  of  the  drill  sergeant ; 
but  the  genuine  custodian  of  a  library  knows  that  his  best  work  is  a 
general's,  who  has  campaigns  to  plan  and  territory  to  overrun;  in  other 
words,  he  lias  got  to  force  his  ranks  into  action,  and  make  each  book  do 
the  work  for  which  it  was  made.  Books  skulk.  Few  are  aggressive 
and  compel  attention,  unless  the  librarian  iiilts  each  on  its  own  vantage 
ground. 

In  all  this  the  librarian  becomes  a  teacher,  not  that  mock  substitute 
who  is  recited  to;  a  teacher,  not  with  a  text  book,  but  with  a  world  of 
books.  The  man  is  but  half  grown  who  thinks  a  book  is  of  no  use  unless 
it  is  read  through  and  would  confine  his  acquaintance  to  the  few  score 
or  hundreds  of  volumes  that  he  can  conscientiously  read  from  beginning 
to  end  in  a  lifetime.  One  may  indeed  have  a  few  books  that  remain  a 
constant  wellspring  to  him ;  but  these  should  be  very  few,  unless  he 
wishes  to  have  his  conceptions  dangerously  narrowed.  There  is  nothing 
so  broadening  as  an  acquaintauc(»  with  many  books,  and  nothing  so  im- 
proving its  a(M[uiring  the  art  of  tasting  a  book,  as  the  geologist  takes  in 
the  condition  of  a  landscape  at  a  glance.     Let  your  few  bosom  books 
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qualify  your  intellectual  nature;  and  then  give  yourself  tlie  food  you  will 
grow  upon  by  the  widest  discursiveness.  Tlie  way  to  avoid  being  ap- 
palled at  the  world  of  books  is  what  the  library  of  the  college  is  com- 
missioned to  point  out.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  so  called 
text  book  is  really  more  the  author's  predilections  of  a  subject  tlian  a 
true  exposition  of  it.  I  would  not  certainly  underrate  the  advantage 
often  to  come  from  any  subject  being  passed  into  the  alembic  of  au 
author's  individuality ;  but  it  is  not  all:  the  subject  as  a  virgin  creation 
still  attracts  us.  We  must  often  get  it  from  many  angles,  and  it  is  the 
many  books  that  give  us  this. 

I  will  not  now  stop  to  discuss  the  thraldom  or,  if  you  choose,  the 
practical  necessity  of  the  cla.ss  system.    It  is  quite  true,  however,  tha 
the  arguments  for  it  have  resulted  in  the  text  book — something  that 
hits  an  average,  with  a  void  on  either  side  of  it. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  library  is  the  antagonist  of  the  ti^xt  book  ;  but 
it  is,  I  claim,  its  generous  rival  and  abettor,  helping  where  it  fails  and 
leading  where  it  falters.  If  this  is  so,  it  follows  that  we  nuist  build  our 
libraries  with  class  rooms  annexed,  and  we  must  learn  our  ways  througli 
the  wilderness  of  books  until  we  have  the  instinct  that  serves  the  red 
man  when  he  knows  the  north  by  the  thic^kness  of  the  moss  on  the 
tree-boles. 

I  do  not  write  this  as  a  piece  of  idealism.  1  know  it  to  be  practical. 
It  needs  indeed  time,  money,  industry,  skill,  patience,  but  it  can  be 
done.  You  may  count  the  time  and  doubt  the  expediency ;  you  may 
reckon  the  money  aiul  ask  where  it  is  to  come  from ;  you  can  promise 
industry ;  you  hope  for  skill ;  you  may  question  if  your  patiencre  will 
hold  out ;  but,  with  all  these  saved  or  acquired,  it  can  be  done. 

The  proposition  then  is  to  makv  the  library  the  grand  rendezvims 
of  the  college  for  teacher  an<l  i)upil  alike,  and  to  do  in  it  as  much  of  the 
tea<jhing  as  is  convenient  aiul  practicable.  This  cannot  be  done  with  a 
meagre  collection  of  books  indiscriminately  selecti^l,  with  an  untidy, 
ill  lighted,  uncomfortable  apartment.  The  library  should  be  to  the  col- 
lego  much  what  the  dining  room  is  to  the  house — the  i>lace  to  invigorate 
the  system  under  cheerful  conditions  with  a  generous  fare  and  a  good 
digestion.  It  may  require  some  sacritices  in  other  directions  to  secure 
this,  but  even  under  unfavorable  conditions  the  librarian  can  do  much 
to  make  his  domain  attractive.  As  he  needs  the  cooperation  of  his 
colleagues  of  the  faculty,  his  tirst  aim  is  to  make  ev<»rything  agreeable 
to  them,  and  himself  indi8i>ensable,  if  i)ossible.  ( -ollcge  faculties  aie 
made  up  much  as  other  bodies  are — the  responsive*  and  syuii>athetic 
with  those  that  repel  and  are  self-contained.  A  librarian  shows  his 
tact  in  adapting  himself  to  each;  he  fosters  their  tastes;  encourages 
their  predilections ;  offers  help  directly  wh(M*e  it  is  safe,  aecouii)Iishes  it 
by  flank  movements  when  necessary;  does  a  thousand  little  kindnesses 
in  notifying  the  professors  of  books  arrived  ami  treasure's  uneartlied. 
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In  this  way  suavity  and  sacriflco  will  compel  the  condition  of  brother- 
hood which  is  necessary  and  is  worth  the  effort. 

With  the  student  also  the  librarian  cannot  be  too  close  a  frieud.  He 
should  be  his  counsellor  in  research,  supplementing  but  not  gainsaying 
the  professor's  advice.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  take  the  students  by 
sections,  and  make  them  acquainted  with  the  bibliographical  apparatus, 
those  books  that  the  librarian  finds  his  necessary  companions,  telling 
the  peculiar  value  of  .each,  how  this  assists  in  such  cases,  that  in  others ; 
how  this  may  lead  to  that,  until  with  practice  the  student  finds  that  for 
his  work  he  has  almost  a  new  sense. 

I  am  afraid  few  librarians  not  brought  up  amid  an  affluence  of  such 
reference  books  understand  all  that  they  can  accomplish.  Jt  is  too  much 
to  expect  more  than  a  verj'  few  college  libraries  to  be  equipped  with 
such  books  by  the  thousands — twenty  thousand  would  not  be  too  many 
for  perfection — but  there  is  much  that  is  bought  for  libraries  that  would 
be  best  postponed  until  the  librarian  can  offer  sm^h  instruction  to  the 
students  with  a  well  balanced  if  not  large  bibliograpliical  and  reference 
collection  at  his  hand. 

Let  me  enumerate  a  few  of  the  books  that  every  librarian  will  cite 
among  those  of  chiefest  importance  to  him,  and  such  as  it  is  a  pity  every 
student  has  not  a  working  knowledge  of. 

When  we  consider  the  broad  field  of  all  language's  and  all  subjects, 
we  must  probably  give  the  first  place  to  Brunet's  Manuel  du  Lihraire^ 
the  last  edition  of  which  (Paris,  1860-1865)  is  now  being  completed  with 
some  supplemental  volumes.  A  book  must  have  a  certain  prominence 
before  Brunet  chronicles  it.  This  work  is  in  its  main  body  alphabetical 
by  authors,  but  there  is  a  classified  topical  ke^'  in  the  last  volume.  In 
some  respects  there  is  a  more  ample  record  in  Grccsse'^s  Tresor  de  Uvres 
rares  et precieujc,  but  it  is  without  subject  clews. 

If  we  deal  witli  foreign  languages  and  literatures,  we  must  know  also 
how  to  use  Qu^rard's  various  bibliographies — his  La  France  Utteraire 
and  La  Utterature  frangake  conUmporaine^  which  with  Lorenz's  Cata- 
logue general^  1840-1865,  make  a  record  covering  1700-1865.  In  Ger- 
man the  chief  help  is  lleinsius's  AUgemeines  Bucher-LcxiJcon,  beginning 
1700;  but  its  many  supplements  make  it  inconvenient  in  use.  Kayser's 
Yollstdndiges  Bilcher-LexH'on,  beginning  1750,  has  the  i)reference  for 
those  who  wish  to  use  a  subject  index.  Notice  of  other  languages  is  hardly 
called  for  with  the  i)resent  purpose. 

On  the  English  helps  I  must  be  fuller.  Watt's  Bibliothcea  Britannica 
is  arrange<l  by  authors  and  by  subjects,  but  contains  nothing  later  than 
1820.  Its  topical  arrangement  gives  it  often  a<l vantages  over  Lowndes, 
who  cannot  in  all  ways  be  said  to  supersede  it.  Bohn's  edition  of 
Lowndes's  Bibliographer's  Manual  is  the  best  to  have,  with  all  its  faults ; 
but  it  is  an  arrangement  by  authors  only.  Its  eleven  parts  as  issued 
are  sometimes  bound  in  six  volumes.  Lowndes  published  the  work 
originally  in  18;U,  and  Bolm  began  the  new  edition  intending  simply  to 
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revise  and  add  to  Lowndes's  entries ;  but  as  the  work  went  on,  Bolin  ex 
tended  his  scheme,  and  the  later  volumes  are  much  fuller  than  the  first, 
and  they  contain  the  record  of  various  writers  Avhom  LoAvndes  had  ig- 
nored. In  this  way  it  is  a  pretty  good  register  of  authors  who  appeared 
before  1834,  chronicling  for  about  thirty  years  later  their  newer  publi- 
cations and  editions  of  older  works.  The  article  on  Shakespeare,  for 
instance,  is  much  elaborated,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Shake- 
spearian bibliographies,  and  it  extends  into  other  languages.  The 
eleventh  part  of  Bolin,  in  his  sixth  volume,  is  the  only  convenient  rec- 
ord we  have  of  the  publications  of  societies  and  printing  clubs,  of 
private  presses,  and  of  similar  exceptional  issues. 

Allibone's  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  is  indispensable. 
It  is  useful  biographically  as  well  as  bibliographically,  but  as  there  was 
un  interruption  in  the  printing  the  user  must  bear  in  mind  that  up  to 
the  letter  O  the  record  is  not  later  tlian  1858,  while  after  that  it  is  in 
some  parts  as  late  as  1870.  The  author  frecpiently  gives  under  another 
Avriter,  whom  he  may  be  treating  of,  sometimes  with  appositeness  and 
sometimes  with  hardly  any,  addenda  to  articles  Avhich  had  already  passed 
in  the  printing.  Though  a  large  i)art  of  the  third  volume  is  made  up 
of  indexes,  Avhicli  nobody  uses,  no  index  is  given  to  these  continuations, 
and  thev  are  lost  unless  the  user  makes  his  own  index  to  them.  Ther 
are  of  this  kind:  Under  Syntax,  the  pseudonym  of  Combe,  the  record 
of  his  publications  is  continued,  and  as  John  Camden  Ilotten  chanced 
to  edit  an  edition  of  Dr.  Syntax's  Tour  occasion  is  taken  to  introduce 
along  list  of  Ilotten's  editions,  to  supi)ly  a  deficiency  under  11. 

These  two  books,  Allibone  aiul  Bohn,  are  those  chiefly  to  be  com- 
mended ;  but  for  the  publications  of  the  day  they  need  to  be  supple- 
mented with  Whita-ker's  Reference  Catahujue  of  Current  Literature  for 
English  books  and  with  Leypoldt's  Uniform  Trade  List  Annual  for  Ameri- 
can ones. 

For  books  distinctively  American  in  text  or  i)rint,  and  wliicli  were 
still  in  the  market  in  1870,  the  American  Catalogue  is  as  nearly  a  com- 
plete guide  as  it  is  practicable  to  make.  This  catalogue  will  have,  when 
completed,  a  topical  index.  Such  a  subject  aid  is  at  present  Ibuiul  to  a 
much  less  extent,  but  for  small  libraries  quite  suflicient,  in  1\  13.  Per- 
kins's Best  Reading,  For  older  English  books,  particuhirly  for  those  of 
too  transitorj'^  an  interest  to  find  place  in  the  bibliographies,  then*  may 
be  occasion  to  consult  the  various  publications  known  as  tlie  London, 
English^  and  British  Catalogues;  also,  such  similar  i)ublieations  as  Low's 
Index  and  the  Bibliotheca  Londinensis;  and  even  the  lists  of  current 
books  printed  from  month  to  month  in  the  Gentleman  s  and  the  h^ndon 
Magazines  in  the  last  century.  So,  for  the  ohler  American  books,  one 
has  to  consult  the  list  giving  those  back  of  1770,  a])i)ended  to  the  last 
edition  of  Thomas's  ifj^toryo/ Pre wfj wry,  Triibner's  Bibliographivnl  (iuidc. 
and  Koorback's  Bibliotheca  Americana,  1820-1800,  continued  by  Kelly 
in  his  American  Catalogue, 
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• 

The  skilled  librarian  sees  that  I  have  given  but  the  rudimental  sources 
for  research,  and  that  the  foreign  languages  admit  in  some  cases  of 
even  finer  details  than  the  English.  I  have  mentioned  such,  however, 
as  it  were  well  everybody-  having  to  do  witli  books  should  know  some- 
thing of. 

It  is  further  true  that  there  is  generally  a  great  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  most  common  books  of  reference,  with  little  understanding  of  the 
help  they  can  be  in  literary  research  for  the  sources  of  kiiowledge.  I 
always  know  a  man  who  has  learned  to  work  in  a  great  library  by  the 
aptness  of  his  choice  of  books  of  reference  in  any  emergency.  All  things 
considered,  the  most  useful  of  these  books,  and  the  surest  to  respond  to 
one's  wants,  is  Larousse's  Grand  dictlonnalre  universel  du  A'^fX'  sicele.  It 
is  an  immense  conglomeration  of  matter,  and  it«  fine  but  legible  i)rint- 
ing  occupies  sixteen  large  quarto  volumes.  Its  cost  may  shut  it  out 
from  the  smaller  libraries,  but  it  is  worth  some  sacrifice  to  get.  The 
Encyclopaedia  Brltannica  can  be  much  more  easily  dispensed  with,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  authoritative  character  and  fulness  of  its  articles, 
it  will  not  compare  witli  Larousse  for  genuine  encyclopanlic  value. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  a  college  library  in  fit  trim  that  has  not  one  or 
more  of  the  principal  encyclopix^dias  now  current,  like  Appleton's  New 
American  Cyelopcedla^  Chambers's  Encyclopwdla^  and  Jolmson's  Xew 
Universal  Cychpc^dia — each  good  in  its  Avay.  Appleton  is  naturally 
l)referable  for  many  American  topics  and  is  better  supplied  with  illus- 
trations. Ciiambers  is  better  on  lUitish  subjects.  Johnson,  however, 
gives  you  more  for  your  money  than  either  of  the  others,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent working  reference  book.  Of  those  in  foreign  languages,  after  La- 
rousse, the  great  German  Convermtlons  Lexlkon  of  Brockhaus,  which  is 
in  some  sense  the  parent  of  the  modern  c^^dopieiia,  is  tlie  first  choice. 
Tiiere  are  various  other  cyclopiedias  Avhich  are  desirable  companions, 
and  some  of  tiieni  have  a  distinctive  value.  It  is  perhaps  not  of  so 
much  conseiiuence  which  one  we  use  as  it  is  to  use  some  one  constantly. 
They  often  hel])  one  by  their  references  to  the  best  literature  on  a  sub- 
ject. For  instance,  in  all  matters  appertaining  thereto  we  shall  find  very 
full  and  well  assorted  referen(»es  in  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopccdia 
of  Biblical,  TheoUxjind,  and  EceleaiaHtical  Literature;  a  chief  use  of  Alli- 
bone's  Dictionary  of  Authors  is  for  its  references.  For  a  compact  gen- 
eral dictionary  of  biography  and  mythology,  Tliomas's  Biographical 
Dictionary  has  no  superior,  and  he  guides  you  to  tiie  sources  of  hi« 
information.  Ilo'fer's  Xonrellv  biographic  gvnvrale  lias  amjde  notes  for 
further  inquiry. 

The  indexes  of  the  ini|)()rtant  i)eriodicals  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind.  Tiiere  are  two  convenient  lists  of  such  indexes,  out;  in  the  initial 
publication  of  the  lu'w  Index  Society,  Wiieatley-s  What  is  an  Index? 
and  the  other  in  tlie  little  Handbook  for  Ih'aders^  issued  by  the  Boston 
Public  LibraiT.  l*o(>le's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  thougli  nearlj- 
thirty  years  old,  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  reference  shelves,  and  the 
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new  edition,  now  in  progress  under  tlie  joint  action  of  American  and 
British  librarians,  will  add  a  new  resource  for  the  inquirer. 

Of  the  ^reat  mass  of  library  catalogues,  a  few  i)rincipal  ones  stand  out 
as  distinctively  and  characteristically  useful,  and  experience  soon  dis- 
closes them.  As  a  <jceneral  rule  the  subject  catalo«iue  of  a  lar<:»:e  collec- 
tion is  a  peculiarly  Ameri(;an  product;  though  some  of  the  principal 
European  libraries  are  giving  signs  of  etlbrts  in  a  like  direction.  Mean- 
while in  Britain,  the  Advotnites'  liibrary  at  Edinburgh,  the  Bodleian  at 
Oxford,  and  several  sectional  publications  of  the  Britisli  Museum  are  of 
constant  use  in  a  well  equipped  catalogue  room.  The  i)ublicati()ns  of  the 
latter  institution  include  tiieir  catalogue  for  the  letter  A,  which  Panizzi 
put  a  stop  to  tbrty  years  ago ;  tiie  catalogues  of  the  King's  and  of  the 
Grenville  collections;  and  the  very  useful  list  of  twenty  thousand  vol- 
umes which  form  the  haiuly  refenMice  collection  of  tiuMr  great  reading  room. 

Of  the  continental  libraries  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to 
name  the  chronological  and  dassitied  catalogues  of  Freiu'h  history  and 
biogi*aphy,  prepared  at  the  grc^at  library  in  l*aris. 

Of  the  American  library  catalogues  I  can  b(»  more  i)articular.  Those 
of  the  Public  Library  of  Boaton  are  probably  the  best  known,  beginning 
with  the  Bates  Iltill  Indexes,  two  vohnnes,  and  iiu'luding  those  of  the 
Ticknor  and  Prince  CoUtctionH  and  of  the  Barton  Collection^  still  unfin- 
ished. This  library  has  also  issued  for  nu)re  gcTU^ral  use  annotat-ed  (Uasn 
Lists  of  JJixt<fn/j  Biography  and  Travel^  and  Fiction^  making,  with  their 
critical,  descriptive,  and  advisory  notes,  the  earli(\st  examples  of  what 
has  since  been  called  the  Educational  ( 'atalogue. 

For  assistiince  to  scholars,  however,  we  can  hardly  boast  anything 
better  thfin  the  great  Catalogue  of  the  Boston  Athena'um,  of  which  three 
volumes,  bringing  it  to  the  letter  M,  are  now  published,  and  into  which 
Mr.  Cutter,  an  exemjdar  in  such  work,  is  putting  his  careful  aiul  discrimi- 
nating scholarship. 

The  Subject  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  L*  volumes,  LSOl),  and 
later  authors'  lists  with  subject  indexes  disclose  the  assiduous  care 
which  Mr.  Spoffbrd  is  bestowing  upon  the  national  collection. 

The  student,  however,  will  rarely  find  iov  his  ordinary  work  any  cata- 
logue to  stand  him  in  better  stead  than  Mr.  Xoyes's  classilied  Catalogue 
of  the  Brooklyn  Library,  and  he  will  n^gret  its  i)resent  incomi)leteness, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  long  continue.  The  Brooklyn  Library 
will  not  rank  with  our  larger  libraries,  but  it  is  a  good  one,  and  this  cata- 
logue forms  a  better  key  to  it  than  beh)ngs,  in  print,  to  any  ot  her  of  our  col- 
lections. It  follows  the  Boston  catalogues  in  giving  annotations,  th«)ugh 
not  to  the  same  extent  j  but  its  references  to  periodical  articles  are  more 
systematic,  and  in  this  respect  it  constitutes  much  the  best  singh*  con. 
tinuation  of  IV)ole's  Index.  Ft  can  be  supplemented  in  some  ways  by 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Public  Library  of  Quincy,  Mass,,  wiiich  has  other 
feiitures  to  warrant  its  taking  a  jd.ice  on  our  nearest  reference  sh(?lf.  I 
should  not  pass  froai  this  topic  without  mentioning  the  Catal'.tguc  of  the 
12 
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Alitor  Library,  4:  vols.,  18.") 7-18C1,  with  a  supplement  in  LSOG,  an  authors' 
list,  with  a  condensed  index  of  subjects  ;  the  CataUxjuc  of  the  rhiladeljyhia 
Library,  3  vols.,  1856,  which  is  well  indexed. 

There  is  no  occasion  now  for  my  mapping  out  the  limits  of  the  science 
of  bibliography,  but  I  simply  give  a  reference  to  the  article  upon  it  in 
the  IJncychpmlia  Britannica,  9th  ed.,  vol.  iii.  It  is  the  key  to  all  knowl- 
edge and  the  sj^arer  of  unfruitful  i)ains.  Can  there  be  any  instruction 
fitter  for  our  colleges  ?  There  is  scarcely  any  department  of  learning  so 
little  attended  to.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  its  scoi)e  later  than  Dr. 
Potzholdt's  BibUothcca  Bibliographica,  18GG,  and  an  examination  of  this 
thoroughly  German  specimen  of  erudition  will  teach  one  what  it  is  to  be 
a  bibliographer.  Dr.  Petzholdt  divides  his  subject  into  eight  heads, 
covering  all  languages : 

L  Gcuoral  literaturo. 

*2.  Anonymous  and  pscudonynious  works. 

;?.  Incunabula. 

4.  Works  prohibited  by  rrnsors. 

T).  Works  on  or  by  particubir  ]K'rsons. 

<).  Engraved  portraits. 

7.  National  literature. 

8  Classed  literature. 

There  are  two  minor  lists  of  classed  bibliograjdiies,  suflicient  for  most 
purposes,  in  Xichol's  Handbook  for  Readers  at  the  British  Museum  and  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library  Handboolc  already  referred  to.  Supplement- 
ing these,  the  librarian  will  do  well  to  watch  the  Bulletins  and  other 
Bibliographical  Contributions  of  Harvard  College  Libr«ary,  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  the  Boston  Athenauim,  and  the  Lenox  Library.  Xor  can 
the  librarian  fidly  keep  abreast  of  the  literary  progress  without  a  file  of  the 
Publishers^  Weekly  of  ^o\y  York,  the  London  Bookseller,  tho  Bibliographie 
de  la  France,  ami  similar  publications  of  the  other  modern  languages. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  these  extraneous  helps  because  the^'are  something 
that  care  ami  money  can  procure  at  the  outset.  The  librarian's  great 
labor,  however,  the  ever  accumulating  evidence  of  his  devotedness,  is 
something  that  money  will  not  buy  otl-hand,  but  comes,  after  much 
pains  ami  never  eiuling  assiduity,  in  the  catalogue  of  his  own  library.  I 
can  hardly  here  fully  indicate  the  variations  of  the  vexed  question  of 
the  catalogue,  which  librarians  will  always  discuss  ami  rarely  come 
to  conclusions  upon.  It  mny  be  desirable  that  some  determinations 
should  be  reached,  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  end  in  view. 
All  catalogues,  if  there  is  a  reasonable  application  of  common  sense  in 
their  construction,  are  fitted  to  do  good  work,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  good  catiilogue  thoroughly  understood  is  better  than  a  sui)erior 
one  whose  i)rincii)les  have  not  been  mastered.  That  comprehensive 
lieport  on  American  Libraries,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington  in  187G,  contains  a  paper  on  catalogues  by  Mr.  Cutter, 
Jind  a  code  of  rules  for  cataloguing,  admirably  exemplified  by  the 
same  authority.    This  code*,  which  is  so  thonmghly  fashioned  that  it 
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bas  become  an  authority  everywhere,  will  disclose  to  any  one  wlio  ex- 
amines it  a  new  field  of  intricate  knowledge,  and  it  will  bromlen  the 
conceptions  of  any  one  who  is  destined  to  a  life  of  mental  action. 

If  the  librarian  and  his  coadjutors,  the  instructors  of  the  college,  are  to 
work  for  a  common  end  eftectually,  the  collection  gathered  about  them 
must  be  catalogued.  This  me«ans  no  rough  work  of  the  auctioneer's  kind, 
but  scholarly  and  faithful  inquiry  embodied  in  a  fixed  and  comprehensive 
method.  Every  book  must  be  questioned  persistently  as  to  its  author, 
its  kind,  its  scope,  its  relations  to  all  knowledge.  Answers  to  all  these 
questions  must  be  made  record  of,  oiice  for  all.  Let  not  the  cost  frighten : 
a  librarv  Avithout  such  an  index  is  no  library,  but  a  mob  of  books. 

My  own  preference  is  to  have  the  authors  and  subjects  catiilogued  in 
one  alphabetical  arrangement,  on  what  is  called  the  dictionary'  system,  of 
which  the  best  examples  are  found  in  the  printed  catalogues  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  and  of  the  Boston  Public  Librar}'.  The  plan  doubtless  Inis  dis- 
advantages ;  but  for  the  general  user  it  presents  clews  that  are  most 
easily  followed,' and  carries  in  large  part  its  own  key.  For  the  skilled 
and  habitual  user,  classed  catalogues,  especially  those  in  which  related 
subjects  stand  in  close  propinquity,  may  be  more  satisfactory;  but  su*»h 
users  are  always  rare.  Both  kiiuls,  in  fact,  need  a  complemental  index 
to  restore  the  balance  lost  in  the  light  of  the  other.  In  this  way  the 
two  are  put  on  planes  of  substantial  equality,  and  the  matter  of  choice 
between  them  becomes  largely  a  question  of  predisposition.  For  the 
dictionary  catalogue  the  key  should  be  a  tabular  classification,  showing 
the  relations  of  allied  topics,  Avitii  an  index  of  synonymous  terms.  For 
the  classed  catalogue  the  key  should  be  an  alphabetical  list  of  topics, 
entered  under  every  conceivable  synonym. 

Therti  is  a  kiiul  of  iiulexing  too  seldom  done  in  libraries,  and  yet  it 
represents  a  present  need,  constantly  emphasized.  Live  questions  of  the 
day,  and  literary  (piestions  brought  into  prominence  by  passing  events, 
are  matters  tliat  recur  to  students  in  their  outside  reading,  and  they 
constitute  some  of  the  more  profitable  subjects  for  themes  and  forensics. 
Articles  and  chapters  bearing  on  sucli  questions  are  usually  buried  in 
periodicals  or  books  of  miscellanea,  sulficiently  gone  by  to  be  not  easily 
recalled.  The  librarian  who  has  pursued  a  habit  of  indexing  such  arti- 
cles as  the  numbers  pass  by,  is  always  nuu*h  better  prepanul  for  all  such 
questions  than  he  who  lets  the  memoranda  pass  inlo  dim  corners  of  his 
unassisted  memory. 

I  here  leave  the  question  of  ihv.  relations  which  the  college  library  should 
bear  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  academic  instruction,  commending  it 
to  the  serious  attention  of  all  wiiosc  lot  has  brought  tiiem  to  undergo  the 
yoked  labors  of  our  colleges.  The  new  interest  that  has  of  late  been 
awakened  in  libraries  as  educational  agencies  does  not,  I  feel  sure,  leave 
out  of  consideration  that  kind  of  library  which  seems  so  peculiarly  fitted 
for  sharing  largely  in  the  general  appn^ciation.  The  college  library,  I 
trust,  is  starting  on  a  new  career. 

14 
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ROCHESTER  UXIVEUSITY  LLBRAUY— ADMrXISTRATION 

AND  USE. 

I5y  Pn)fe8«or  Oris  II.  Koiiinson,  Librarian. 

Ill  an  institution  of  learnin*2:  tlie  transition  from  a  small  library  to  a 
lar^e  one  is  like  the  transition  in  a  household  from  poverty  to  wealth  - 
with  new  powers  come  new  duties.  It  is  fortunate  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other  if  with  larger  means  there  come  also  enlarged  views,  if  new  plans 
are  devised  which  embrace  the  economical  use  of  large  and'  increasing 
resources.  How  to  use  a  library  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  great  and 
growing  importance  to  nearly  every  college  in  the  country.  It  is  due  to 
those  lil)eral  patrons  of  learning  who  are  erecting  library  buildings  and 
filling  them  with  books  that  this  question  be  carefully  studied.  It  is 
due  to  officers  of  instruction  that  such  a  system  be  adopted  that  all  the 
departments  may  increase  symmetrically  and  be  used  in  due  proportion, 
without  collision  and  without  omission.  It  is  due  to  students  that  with 
the  use  of  larger  libraries  courses  of  study  should  be  enlarged,  and  that 
special  instniction  should  be  given  in  methods  of  investigation.  It  is 
due  to  the  public,  in  an  age  when  libraries  are  exerting  so  great  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  influence,  that  young  men  should  come  from  the  colleges 
thoroughly  trained  in  their  nature  and  their  use. 

Tliere  is  evidence  that  a  reform  in  this  matter  has  already  been  begun. 
The  old  method,  or  rather  lack  of  method,  is  passing  away  under  the 
influence  of  the  Library  Association,  the  Library  Journal,  and  the  reports 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  idea  that  a  college  librarian 
may  serve  the  classes  as  an  instructor  quite  as  successfully  as  the  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  or  of  mathematics  is  beginning  to  take  root.  It  is  begin- 
ning to  be  understood  also  that  teachers  can  make  an  important  use  of  the 
library  in  giving  their  regular  instruction.  In  many  places  the  libraries 
are  becoming  so  large  that  careful  attention  must  be  given  by  readers  to 
selection.  The  time  has  passed  when  a  smart  reader  could  exhaust  the 
resources  of  the  library  on  a  given  subject  in  a  few  weeks.  Time  is  lack- 
ing now,  not  books.  The  question  now  is,  what  is  up  to  date  in  science, 
vigorous  in  literature,  and  pertinent  to  one's  Avants  —  what  on  the  whole 
is  best!  In  answering  this,  teachers,  as  well  as  librarians,  begin  to  see 
how  great  an  influence  for  good  may  be  exerted.  The  time  is  passing 
also  when  the  chief  duty  of  a  librarian  was  to  collectt  books  and  i)reserve 
them.  How  to  get  them  used  most  extensively,  most  intelligently,  and 
at  the  same  time  carefully,  is  becoming  his  chief  conciTn. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  clearly,  yet  briefly,  the  methods 
adopted  in  the  Library  of  the  L'niversity  of  Iwochester,  hoping  thereby 
to  contribute  somewliat  to  the  reform  which  we  believe  to  be  steadilv 
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<;(>ing  oii.^  In  doing  this  it  will  be  proper  to  state  the  opinions  which 
undeiiie  our  library  adiiiiuistratiou,  and  some  of  the  results  of  it  which 
have  become  clear  and  definite.  We  wish  to  do  this  without  preten- 
sion, claiming  nothing  except  that  we  have  given  our  attentiou  to  the 
subject.  We  have  adopted  some  methods  which  we  were  not  ourselves 
taught,  and  we  think  they  have  been  successful.  In  some  respects  we 
are  conscious  that  our  library  facilities  are  inferior  to  those  of  many 
other  institutions,  but  we  yield  to  none  in  the  desire  and  the  earnest 
effort  to  nmke  the  best  use  of  Avhat  we  have. 

STATISTICS  OF   TIIK  LIBRARY. 

For  convenience  of  reference  we  give  at  the  outset  the  principal  sta- 
tistics of  the  library: 

1.  The  library  buihling  is  tire-proof  and  contains: 

(a)  A  public  room  for  the  library,  112  feet  long,  4r(>  feet  wide,  and 
22  feet  high. 

(h)  A  commodious  room  for  art  books  ami  such  others  ius  require 
si)ecial  care. 

(c)  A  reading  room. 

(d)  A  librai'ian's  private  working  room. 

(e)  A  lecture  room.^ 

2.  The  number  of  volumes  is  (December,  1879)  1(),430. 

3.  Endowment  for  increase  of  the  library,  $25,000.  (A  definite  prom- 
ise has  been  made  to  double  this  fund.)^ 

4.  Average  yearly  increase  for  the  last  three  years,  1 ,325. 

5.  lieviews  and  magazines  taken  regularly,  2!). 
().  The  classification  is  in  42  departments. 

7.  The  officers  are : 

(a)  A  library  committee  for  general  management  and  purchase  of 
books. 

(b)  A  librarian  (one  of  the  professors  of  the  university). 

(c)  One  assistant  librarian.  (Other  competent  assistants  are  some- 
limes  employed  for  special  work.) 

8.  The  library  is  oi)en  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  every  day  and 
two  hours  extra  on  Saturdays. 

1).  Everybody,  without  distinction,  is  invited  to  use  the  books  at  the 
building  during  library  hours. 

'If  in  soiiio  jmrts  of  this  iiapcr  the  writer  has  repcjitnl,  in  anotlicr  form,  opiuiuiiH 
nlrojuly  expressed  by  him  in  the  Gt)vernnient  rci)ort  cm  lihraries,  it  is  because  lio 
conhl  not  othcrwis<*  l)erform  well  th«*  task  imposed  upon  him  of  describing  our  own 
library  ndministrat ion. 

-Besides  the  rooms  enumerated  here,  the  buildin«j  eoutiiiiis  another  of  the  same  size 
as  the  larj;o  public  library  room  and  directly  over  it.  This  is  to  bo  usimI  for  our  goo- 
logical  and  mineralogical  cabinets  till  the  library  is  largo  enough  to  require  it. 

'Since  the  above  was  written  this  promise  has  been  fulfilled. 
IG 
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10.  The  readers  who  are  allowed  to  borrow  books  to  be  used  out  of  the 
library  are : 

(a)  All  officers,  students,  and  resideut  graduates  of  the  university. 

(b)  All  officers  and  students  of  the  Eochester  Theological  Seminary.^ 

(c)  Eesident  clergymen. 

Books  are  also  sometimes  lent,  on  special  application,  to  other  i)ersons 
of  known  character  and  responsibility. 

I. —  PREPARATION  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  arrangements  for  making  the  use  of  the  library 
easy  and  attractive.  To  those  who  have  acquired  the  habit  of  reading 
and  consulting,  it  will  be  attractive  if  easy ;  but  very  few  of  our  readers 
come  to  us  with  such  a  habit.  We  are  reminded  every  year  by  students 
about  to  leave  that  at  first  the  library  was  to  them  little  more  than  a 
blank ;  indeed,  some  of  our  best  library  workers  have  told  us  this.  We 
are  thus  made  to  feel  the  importance  of  creating  such  an  atmosphere  in 
our  library  as  shall  attract  those  who,  never  having  enjoyed  the  use  of 
one,  are  not  prepared  to  appreciate  it.  Whatever  we  fail  to  do,  it  is  our 
puipose  to  make  every  student  a  reading  man  for  life.  The  preparation 
of  our  library  has  this  end  constantly  in  view. 

In  the  first  place,  all  our  cyclopaedias  and  dictionaries,  in  fact  all  books 
that  are  used  chiefly  for  reference,  are  kept  in  open  cases  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  main  room,  always  freely  accessible  to  every  one.  There 
is  no  lack  of  room  around  them  for  work.  As  getting  up  and  down  is 
inconvenient  while  consulting  large  volumes,  a  long  desk,  to  be  used 
standing,  is  placed  near  these  cases.  Chairs,  settees,  and  low  tables  are 
also  at  haiul.  Huge  windows  admit  a  flood  of  light  over  the  whole. 
This  is  the  students'  working  area.  It  is  immediately  under  the  eyes  of 
the  librarian  and  assistant  at  their  desks,  and  yet  there  is  absolutely  no 
restraint  except  what  is  necessary  for  good  order.  It  does  not  take  long 
for  the  most  inexi)erienced  to  begin  to  prize  the  free  use  ever^'  day  of 
cases  full  of  dictionaries  and  cyclopsedias,  including  not  only  the  general 
miscellaneous  works  of  this  class,  but  also  those  of  history,  biography, 
mechanics,  chemistry,  statistics,  every  thing,  indeed,  that  is  published 
^vith  that  methodical  arrangement  Avhich  fits  it  for  reference. 

Xext  after  tlie  Avorks  of  reference  comes  the  general  catalogue  of  the 
library.  This  is  on  cards,  couiplete  always  up  to  date,  two  or  three 
cards  for  a  book — authors,  subjects,  and  titles  mixed  in  one  alphabetical 
arrangement  like  a  dictionary'.  Classed  catalogues  are  good  for  expe- 
rienced readers,  but  for  the  student  with  little  or  no  exi)erience  we  be- 
lieve every  obstacle  should  be  removed.  We  assume  that  he  comes  to 
the  library  with  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  and  the  Arabic  numerals, 
and,  requiring  only  these,  try  to  put  every  thing  within  his  reach.  He 
has  an  opportunity  to  study  classification  at  the  cases,  as  will  appear 

'This  is  a  courtesy  extended  by  each  institution  to  the  other. 
2  C  I  .  17 
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hereafter.  By  the  use  of  numbers  at  one  coruer  of  the  card,  reference 
is  made  to  the  department  and  i)lace  of  the  book  sought.  These  num- 
bers are  in  the  form  of  a  fraction,  the  denominator  denoting  the  depart- 
ment and  the  numerator  the- place  in  the  department.  A  label  on  the 
back  of  the  book  contains  the  same  fraction.  The  attention  of  every 
fi'eshman  class  is  called  to  a  little  printed  card  which  hangs  near  the 
catalogue,  containing  directions  in  perhaps  a  hundred  words  for  using 
the  catalogue.  When  this  has  been  done  it  very  seldom  happens  that 
anything  further  has  to  be  said.  The  work  is  so  simple  that  it  goes 
right  on.^ 

The  use  of  a  catalogue  suggests  the  importance  of  an  index.  All  that 
class  of  books  whose  titles  are  so  general  that  they  do  not  suggest  to 
an  inexperienced  reader  the  nature  of  their  contents  require  an  index. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  periodical  literature,  but  of  collections  of  essays 
on  miscellaneous  subjects,  reports,  and  transactions  of  learned  socie. 
ties,  &c. 

While  the  cataloguing  is  going  on  a  memorandum  is  made  of  every 
volume  of  this  class  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  During  each  sum- 
mer vacation  the  books  so  entered,  together  with  the  volumes  of  peri- 
odicals of  the  preceding  year,  are  carefully  indexed  by  subjects.  The 
arrangement  of  the  indexes  is  alphabetical. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  find  out  the  word  or  words  under  which  each 
article  would  be  likely  to  be  sought,  the  printed  titles  very  commonly 
being  ignored  altogether.  We  have  thus  all  of  our  periodical  literature 
since  the  date  of  Poole's  Index  and  nearly  all  our  other  books  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous nature  thoroughly  indexed.  The  mode  of  keeping  these 
indexes  always  in  alphabetical  order,  up  to  date,  and  without  supi)le- 
ments,  is  fidly  described  in  the  Government  report  on  libraries,  and 
need  not  be  given  here.^  We  shall  probably  discontinue  this  man- 
uscript index  of  periodical  literature,  as  the  Library  Association  has 
undertaken  the  work  of  making  a  printed  one.  iUit  the  index  to  miscel- 
laneous literature,  fortunately  kept  separate,  has  become  an  essential 
part  of  the  growth  of  our  library.  It  could  not,  either  in  its  i)resentor 
its  i)r()spective  condition,  be  replaced  by  anything  else. 

There  is  no  device  which  puts  a  student  on  the  track  of  an  investiga- 
tion like  these  indexes.  Very  few  subjects  arise  on  which  the}'  do  not 
contain  something.  And  everybody  knows  how  nmch  of  suggestion 
for  further  reading  is  often  contained  in  a  well  written  article  which 
may  be  read  in  three  hours.  There  is  some  advantage  in  keeping  them 
just  as  we  h  ve  done,  so  that  they  shall  be  exactly  coextensive  with  the 

'  It  may  he  reinaiked  that  after  much  careful  study  wc  have  adopted,  Avitli  Kouie 
uioditicatious,  tlie  system  of  chissificatiou  kuown  as  the  ''comhined  system,"  deviseil 
l>y  Mr.  Schwartz,  of  the  Appreutices'  Lihrary  of  New  York.  As  much  has  heeu  said 
aud  written  ou  chisailicatiou,  and  as  Mr.  Schwartz's  phin  has  heeu  pretty  fuHy  ox- 
phiiued  ill  the  Lihrary  Journal,  it  ueed  not  he  given  here. 

-Indexing  ])erio<lical  aud  miscellaueous  literature,  in  Puhlic  Lihraries  in  the  United 
States,  Washiugton,  1876,  part  I,  page  663. 
18 
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mis(;e1lBQeoiis  works  in  our  own  library,  though  the  method  is  attended 
with  much  labor  and  expense.  The  printed  indexes,  in  separate  vol- 
umes, of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper's  Magazine,  and  others,  are  sel- 
dom touched,  while  Poole's  Index,  for  periodicals  published  before  1852, 
and  our  own,  for  everything  else  that  we  have,  are  in  const^/Ut  and  most 
vigorous  use. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  indexing  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the 
mode  of  taking  care  of  our  pamphlets.  We  bind  everything  that  we 
save,  assuming  that  if  a  pamphlet  is  worth  saving  at  all,  a  pile  of  them 
an  inch  and  a  half  thick  is  worth  a  cheap  binding.  As  they  accumu- 
late they  are  classified  and  numbered  with  the  numbers  of  the  general 
departments  of  the  library,  precisely  like  the  books.  They  are  then 
kept  i-  a  case  prepared  for  the  purpose,  where  the  classes  may  be  dis- 
tributed in  separate  numbered  boxes.  When  there  are  enough  of  them 
to  do  so  advantageously  the  contents  of  the  boxes  are  subclassifled  and 
volumes  are  made  up  under  general  titles.  The  more  valuable  of  them 
are  put  into  good  bindings,  and,  when  completed,  are  indexed  like  other 
volumes  of  miscellanies ;  those  of  less  Aalue  are  bound  in  the  cheapest 
way.  A  table  of  contents,  pasted  on  the  cover  inside,  completes  the 
volume  in  all  cases  where  the  pamphlets  are  not  of  a  serial  nature. 
We  believe  that  pamphlets  are  quite  as  easily  referred  to  in  the  library, 
and  much  less  likelj^  to  be  lost  in  the  circulation,  when  thus  classified, 
bound,  and  indexed,  than  when  kept  separate. 

II. —  PRIVILEGES   ALLOWED   STUDENTS. 

When  all  these  means  have  been  provided — cyclopaedias  and  diction- 
aries in  abundance,  catalogues  and  indexes  in  the  most  perfect  order, 
and  all  the  appointments  of  the  library  convenient  and  attractive  —  we 
have  but  opened  the  door  and  made  the  access  easy.  It  remains  to  awa- 
ken and  direct  an  interest  in  the  books,  for  very  few  students  will  become 
regular  and  systematic  readers  merely  from  a  sense  of  <luty,  whatever 
may  be  their  facilities  for  finding  the  best  reading  when  they  want  it. 
The  trouble  is,  in  many  cases,  that  they  do  not  want  it.  The  want  must 
first  be  created  and  then  suj)plied.  llow  is  this  to  be  done  ?  We  believe 
that  it  cannot  be  done  well  by  shutting  ui)  the  cases  and  requiring  the 
student  to  sto])  with  the  cycl()|);edia,  catalogue,  and  index  and  dei)end 
on  an  assistant  librarian  for  the  rest.  This  would  be  paving  tiie  road 
to  the  library,  and  forbidding  any  one  to  travel  it.  Etlucation  is  best 
when  it  stimulates  inquiry,  gives  it  the  right  direction,  and  answers  it. 
It  is  not  idle  curiosity  which  i)ronipts  a  young  man  to  take  down  books 
and  turn  them  over.  If  he  is  a  student,  it  is  the  curiosity  which  he 
ought  to  have  and  to  indulge.  There  is  danger  in  it.  This  no  one  will 
deny.  We  have  often  seen  books  worth  fifty  or  a  hun(lre<l  dollars  taken 
down  from  the  shelves,  turned  over  for  half  an  hour,  and  put  up  again, 
with  no  more  care  than  would  be  given  to  those  which  (jould  be  replaced 

for  fifty  cents.    It  has  cost  us  a  shudder.    But  then  we  have  remem- 

V3 
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bered  that  those  costly  books  were  here  to  be  used,  and  that  the  student 
was  here  to  use  them,  and  if  it  were  not  for  his  curiosity  and  his  freedom 
to  gratify  it  both  these  ends  would  very  likely  be  defeated.  And  we 
have  remembered  also  that  that  student  may  be  one  of  the  scholars  of 
the  next  generation,  and  that  he  may  be  beginning  here  a  life  work 
among  books,  and  that  the  whole  course  of  a  distinguished  life  may  be 
determined  by  the  opportunity  given  in  those  alcoves.  If  he  fails  to 
appreciate  the  rare  old  volumes,  to  understand  their  place  in  the  history 
of  science  or  literature,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  fault  of  his  teachers  and 
his  oi)portunities  quite  as  much  as  his  own. 

And  then  we  may  have  misjudged.  Not  unfre<iuently  do  we  find,  in 
our  intercourse  with  students  in  the  alcoves,  that  the  best  things  in  the 
library  are  known  as  such.  The  costly  books  are  usually  known,  and 
the  reason  why  they  are  costly.  Indeed,  in  many  respects,  we  find  our- 
selves anticipated  by  students  in  the  course  of  our  instruction  on  the 
library  and  its  uses.  This  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  that  propagates 
itself.  Free,  on  certain  days,  to  roam  among  the  cases,  the  strong 
become  the  leaders  of  the  weak.  In  the  student  society,  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  nuitual  dependence.  A  bright  man  whose  early  advantages 
have  been  superior,  who  is  quick  to  see  and  ready  to  communicate,  soon 
becomes  a  centre  of  influence.  We  have  no  fears  for  the  tendencv  of 
such  influence.  Here  the  best  opinions  inevitably  prevail.  The  library 
becomes  a  school  of  itself.  What  is  taught  by  i>rofessors  or  found  out 
by  consultation  is  talked  over  with  friends,  and  handed  down  from  class 
to  class,  till  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  facts  and  opinions  which  is 
the  common  property  of  all  the  readers.  All  the  Avhile  tlie  new  men, 
inexperienced  in  libraries,  are  acquiring  methods  which  will  be  of  incal- 
culable value  for  life.  All  this  mutual  assistance  among  tlie  students 
themselves  is  a  clear  addition  to  that  whicli  is  rendered  by  teachers. 

Our  library  is  thrown  open  in  this  way  one  day  in  tlie  week.  On  Sat- 
urdays the  students  are  all  required  to  attend  chapel  and  one  le(!tm'e. 
At  about  ten  these  are  over,  and  they  have  no  further  duties  for  the 
day.  Then  comes  the  time  for  the  library.  At  least  half  the  faculty 
and  a  large  i)ercentage  of  the  students  make  it  regularly  a  rendezvous- 
The  best  work  of  the  week  is  often  done  here  during  the  next  three 
hours.  Curiosity  begets  inquiry ;  inciuiry  leads  to  research.  With  note- 
book and  pencil  in  hand,  courses  of  reading  and  investigation  are 
planned.  These  courses  are  based  not  wholly  upon  tlie  opinions  of 
others,  but  also  upon  personal  examhiation  of  the  books  to  be  used. 
Statements  of  teachers  or  others,  regarding  books  and  authors,  are 
compared  with  the  books  and  authors  themselves.  Lists  of  books  are 
made  to  be  j>urchased  by  those  who  are  soon  to  graduate  and  leave. 
And  then  the  endless  variety  of  themes  for  essays  and  orations  and 
debates  are  all  brought  in  at  this  time  for  personal  in\  instigation. 
Scan*ely  a  Saturday  passes  but  every  dei)artnu*nt  in  the  library  is  ran- 
sacked for  its  best  material  on  many  subjects.     It  is  not  claimed  that 
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such  investigation  leads  to  the  discovery  of  new  truth ;  but,  properly 
directed,  it  cannot  fail  to  give  the  student  much  valuable  knowledge  of 
books,  and,  what  is  better,  to  develop  a  method  without  which  no  one 
can  acquire  broad  scholarship.  Add  to  this  that  a  real  interest  is 
awakened  in  books  as  they  appear  in  a  library.  In  this  age  of  libraries 
no  course  of  education  can  be  called  complete  which  does  not  provide 
in  some  way  for  an  exercise  of  the  kind  we  have  described. 

ni. —  INSTRUCTIONS  ON   TUE  LIBRARY   GIVEN   IN  THE   CLASS  ROOM. 

So  important  do  we  regard  a  good  library  education,  that  special 
instruction  is  given  on  libraries  and  the  method  of  using  them.  It  is  a 
common  saying,  and  a  true  one,  that  next  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge itself  is  the  learning  where  and  how  it  may  be  acquired.  The 
range  of  knowledge  is  rapidly  increasing.  •  New  sciences  are  springing 
up  and  new  and  diverse  applications  of  science  are  rapidly  multiplying. 
Aud  in  every  department  of  learning  new  outlooks  are  taken,  giving 
rise  to  new  forms  of  thought.  All  these  demand  a  place  in  a  curriculum 
of  study.  But  the  student  period  of  a  young  man's  life  cannot  be  in- 
definitely increased.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  tlie  demand  can  be 
met  best,  not  by  making  the  curriculum  cover  everything,  but  by  giving 
special  attention  to  the  tchere  and  the  how  of  acquisition.  A  young- 
man,  diploma  in  hand,  equipped  with  a  good  method,  is  far  more  likely 
to  become  a  real  scholar  than  one  who  has  attempted  a  much  wider  range 
of  study  under  instructors,  but  has  not  learned  to  instruct  himself. 

Attention  is  given  to  this  subject  by  the  faculty,  both  in  the  class  room 
aud  in  the  library.  The  writer  is  accustomed,  as  librarian,  to  give 
familiar  lectures  from  time  to  time  to  freshman  and  sophomore  classes, 
to  make  them  understand  the  great  advantage  of  the  use  of  a  library, 
to  explain  in  general  terms  the  nature  and  use  of  the  devices  for  finding 
what  one  wants,  to  show  how  they  may  supplement  their  course  of  study 
at  every  point  by  reading  the  authors  and  subjects  studied,  and,  in 
geneml,  to  awaken  as  far  as  possible  an  interest  in  hbrary  work.  Some 
facts  are  also  given  relative  to  the  growth  of  libraries,  especially  in  this 
country.  These  lectures  or  talks  occur  as  opportunity  otters,  filling  gaps 
when  other  professoi*s  are  absent,  or  taking  i)art  of  an  hour  now  and 
then  from  his  own  regular  class  work.  Professor  Gil  more  also,  in  con- 
nection with  his  lectures  on  English  literature,  gives  special  emphasis 
to  the  importance  of  becoming  familiar  Avith  the  library;  and,  besides, 
the  mode  of  giving  his  instruction  and  the  work  he  retpiires  of  students 
make  such  familiarity,  in  some  departments  at  least,  necessary,  as  will 
appear  hereafter. 

IV. —  INSTRUCTION   AND  ASSISTANCE   (tIVEN   IN   THE   LIBRARY. 

But  it  is  in  the  library  itself  that  most  of  this  kind  of  instruction  is 
given.  During  the  fre<»  liours  on  Saturday  the  professor  of  Hnglish,  the 
professor  of  history,  and  the  libi'ariaii  are  always  present.     I^resid(»nt 
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Anderson  and  other  members  of  the  faculty  spend  more  or  less  time 
th^re.  The  work  tliere  is  face  to  face  with  the  student.  Professors 
come,  not  with  a  lecture  prepared,  but  ready  in  a  semi-official  way  to 
take  up  any  subject  which  may  be  presented  and  show  the  inquirer  how 
to  chase  it  down.  They  understand  well  that  they  do  this  at  some  risk. 
It  is  one  thing  to  appear  always  before  classes  on  carefully  studied  sub- 
jects in  one  department  of  learning.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  go  into 
a  library  for  several  hours  every  week  where  scores  of  students  are  at 
work,  take  off  your  professional  gown,  and  offer  yourself  for  assistance 
on  everything  that  comes  to  you.  Of  course,  each  officer  is  likely  to  do 
most  in  his  own  special  held.  This  division  of  the  work  is  facilitated  by 
the  classification  of  the  library,  which  is  based,  as  far  as  practicable,  on 
the  division  of  the  curriculum  of  study  into  departments  usual  in  colleges. 

We  believe  tliat  this  voluntary  personal  work  does  more  to  encourage 
broad  scholarship  and  to  make  men  independent  in  their  investigations 
than  iiny  amount  of  class  lecturing.  First  of  all,  it  prevents  the  teacher 
himself  from  falling  into  ruts.  No  greater  curse  can  come  to  an  institution 
than  the  habit  of  repeating  instruction  unchanged  year  after  year.  In 
this  work  new  fields  of  thought  and  action  constantly  demand  attention. 
Old  questions  oft<3n  come  uj)  in  a  new  light  and  with  fresh  interest. 
Moreover,  instruction  so  given  is  not  given  at  random.  The  experience 
of  a  lifetime  of  study  and  refie(;tion  can  here  be  brought  to  bear  with 
peculiar  emphasis  upon  tliose  special  needs  which  are  felt  and  expressed. 
There  is  an  opportunity  to  find  out  what  has  been  read,  and,  starting 
with  that,  to  show  what  may  best  be  done  and  how.  It  is  often  exi>e- 
dient  to  take  down  the  books  for  those  who  are  inclined  to  ask  questions 
but  luive  not  learned  how  to  question  a  book,  and  open  them  at  the  chap- 
ters which  should  be  read. 

The  intimate  personal  iiequaintance  and  the  natural  infiuenceof  a 
teacher  will  enable  him  to  do  what  a  public  librarian  could  not  do.  He 
may  urge  the  use  of  good  books  where  the  tendency  is  to  worthless  ones. 
He  may  so  direct  the  student  that  the  freedom  of  the  cases  shall  not  lead 
to  the  dissipating  habit  of  merely  browsing  among  books,  but  to  that  of 
regular  and  systematic  work.  lie  may  teach  him  how  to  take  tiie  meas- 
ure of  a  book  in  an  hour's  exaniination  so  as  to  set  it  down  in  his  note 
book  for  what  it  is  worth.  Sometimes  a  chuss  lecture  on  the  use  of  the 
library  may  be  profitably  followed  up  by  taking  a  subject  and  showing 
how  the  various  dei)artments  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  a  thorough 
study  of  it.  Xo  descri[)ti()n  of  this  work  can  be  complete,  nor  can  the 
results  of  it  be  fully  stated.  It  is  sufilcient  to  say,  first,  that  those 
teachers  who  engage  in  it  most  heartily  find  themselves  anij)ly  repaid  by 
the  increased  interest  taken  in  the  work  of  their  class  rooms,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  the  students  who  are  thus  encouraged  and  assisted  almost 
invariably  become  our  best  scholars  while  here,  and  after  graduating  look 
back  to  their  work  in  the  library  as  one  of  the  most  beneficial  exercises 

of  their  college  course. 
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While  on  this  subject  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  suggest  that  pos- 
sibly the  new  demand  which  we  often  hear  for  library  professorships  can 
be  met  best,  in  all  but  the  largest  institutions,  by  a  plan  in  some  respects 
similar  to  what  Ave  have  described.  Li3t  it  be  somewhat  more  complete 
and  systematic,  bilt  not  compulsory.  Every  officer  of  instruction  knows 
his  own  department  better  than  the  most  learned  librarian  could  be  ex- 
pected to  know  it.  Let  every  one  have  a  regular  hour,  one  that  shall  be 
convenient  for  students,  when  he  can  be  found  in  the  library'  to  encourage, 
direct,  and  assist  all  who  are  reading  or  making  special  references  in  his 
department.  Let  the  official  relation  of  the  professor  be  replaced  for 
the  time,  as  far  as  possible,  by  that  of  a  literary  or  scientific  friend,  and 
the  interviews,  thus  made  pleasant  and  profitable,  will  soon  become 
attractive.  The  work  could  thus  be  well  done  which  now,  we  suspect, 
many  a  librarian,  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  doing  but  poorly.  The 
labor  for  each  woukl  not  be  great ;  the  results,  if  we  may  Judge  from  our 
experience,  would  be  most  beneficial. 

V. — USE   OF  THE  LIBRARY  BY  PROFESSORS  IN  GIVING  THEIR  REGULAR 

INSTRUCTION. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  will  be  evident  tliat  the  use  of  our  library 
infiuences  very  largely  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
class  rooms  throughout  the  university.  Our  library  is  to  us  all  what  a 
laboratory  is  to  a  teacher  of  physics  or  a  cabinet  to  a  teacher  of  geology. 
The  narrowest  view  of  education  that  can  be  taken  is  that  of  mere  text 
book  learning.  But  from  a  good  text  book  as  standing  ground,  an  out- 
look may  be  taken  as  broad  as  may  be  desired.  It  is  customary,  we 
believe,  to  accomi)lish  this  by  means  of  supplementary  lectures  by  pro- 
fessors. This  is  our  custom  in  i)art ;  but  we  have  for  several  years  added 
to  it,  and  that  we  think  successfully,  an  outlook  by  the  students  them- 
selves through  the  use  of  the  library.  The  system  so  involves  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  library  that  it  should  be  given  here. 

In  nearly  every  department,  in  addition  to  the  text  studied  and  to  the 
professor's  lectures,  oral  dissertations  are  required  on  subjects  assigned. 
These  are  not  usually  Avritten,but  carefully  i)repared  and  delivered  to  the 
class  from  notes.  The  subjects  are  assigned  by  the  professor  earlj^  in  the 
tenn ;  they  are  made  so  that,  all  together,  they  shall  cover  the  principal 
points,  historical,  biograi)hical,  &c.,  suggested  by  the  term's  work,^^ 
References  to  books  are  given  with  the  subjects.  When  the  term  is  well  • 
advanced  the  disserUitions  are  given  from  time  to  time,  a^s  is  found  con- 
venient. The  student  assumes  for  tlie  time  tlie  functions  of  the  teacher. 
No  exercises  are  prepared  with  greater  care  and  no  instruction  receives 
better  attention  from  the  classes  than  this  which  is  given  by  the  niem- 
bere  themselves.  The  professor  is  present  to  correct  or  to  supplement 
wherever  he  sees  the  need  of  it. 

These  dissertations  have  in  general  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  of 
English  composition  as  taught  by  the  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English. 
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And  still  it  is  in  this  department  tbat  they  probably  have  their  highest 
value.  The  nature  of  the  subjects  assigned,  the  reading  done  in  inves- 
tigation, and  the  jiresentation  to  the  class,  all  have  a  direct  and  mani- 
fest bearing  on  the  work  of  that  department.  For  this  reason  Profes- 
sor Gilmore  has  made  a  specialty  of  this  exercise.  He  keeps  in  the 
library  for  the  use  of  students  a  book  of  subjects,  with  references,  from 
which  selections  are  made  for  these  dissertations.  The  references  are 
constantly  undergoing  revision  as  tlie  library  increases.  He  keeps  also 
in  the  library  an  extensive  printed  list  of  themes,  with  references,  from 
which  students  may  make  their  own  selections  as  essays  are  required. 
In  connection  with  these  themes  he  gives  explicit  printed  directions  for 
finding  material  in  the  library,  and  says,  in  addition :  ^^The  professor  of 
rhetoric  will  be  in  the  library  every  Saturday  morning  to  assist  students 
in  finding  material  for  essays,  dissertations,  &c."  Other  professors  find 
it  expedient  to  follow  their  classes  to  the  library  for  the  same  purpose. 

We  give  as  specimens  a  few  subjects  which  have  been  used,  taken 
from  several  of  the  departments.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  scheme 
requires  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  the  library.  It  cannot  fail  to  be 
noticed  also  that  thirty  or  forty  of  these  subjects,  carefully  prepared  and 
presented  to  a  class  during  a  term's  work  in  any  department,  must  en- 
large the  view  and  broaden  the  scholarship  immeasurably,  as  compared 
with  mere  text  book  work.  And  while  doing  thi&  a  method  is  acquired 
which  is  worth  more  than  all  the  rest. 

1.  History  of  the  use  of  the  term  **  idea." 

2.  Influence  of  Cartesianism  on  English  thought. 

3.  Savings  banks^  their  history  and  safeguards. 

4.  The  place  of  Adam  Smith  in  political  economy. 

5.  History  and  uses  of  bills  of  exchange. 

G.  Carbon,  native  forms  and  compounds;  uses  in  the  arts;  functions  in  auimals 

and  plants. 
7.  Sugar,  principal  kinds ;  sketch  of  the  history  of  beet  root  sugar. 
H.  Hread,  manufacture,  kinds,  adulterations. 
9.  The  Puritan  literature  of  Britain. 

10.  The  great  English  orators. 

11.  English  transhit ions  of  Homer. 

12.  Tlie  invention  of  logarithms  and  the  origin  of  logarithmic  tables. 

13.  Tlie  methods  of  Galileo  and  Descartes  in  physical  science  compared. 

14.  Newton's  experiments  in  light,  and  his  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  light 

on  the  emission  theory. 

15.  The  conmierce  of  the  Phcenieians. 

16.  Description  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

17.  The  organization  of  the  Persian  Empire  under  Darius  the  Great. 

TI. — EXTRA  CmiKlCULUM  WORK  GROWING  OUT  OF  THE  USE  OF  THE 

LIBRARY. 

Besides  the  extension  of  the  course  growing  out  of  these  class  room 
dissertations,  we  encourage  and  provide  for  a  large  amount  of  extra  cur- 
riculum work  which  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  use  of  the  library. 
There  are,  we  believe,  in  every  institution  two  classes  of  students,  tibie 
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text  book  men  and  the  reading  men.  Lack  of  natural  ability,  sickness, 
l)overty,  and  disinclination  to  study  limit  many  to  the  mere  work  of 
learning  lessons  assigned.  An  easy  subject  may  be  prepared  now  and 
then  for  presentation  in  the  class  room,  but  their  ability  or  their  ambi- 
tion does  not  extend  beyond  this.  They  pass  examinations  from  year 
to  year,  and  receive  their  bachelor's  degree,  with  no  spe(*ial  marks  of 
distinction.  It  often  happens,  however,  in  after  life,  when  tlie  disabili- 
ties are  removed,  that  these  men  acquire  a  scholarship  beyond  the 
promise  of  their  college  days.  The  other  class,  more  fortunate  and  more 
ambitious,  the  reacting  men,  are  always  looking  for  more*  work.  This 
demand  miglit  be  met  by  extra  text  books  and  lectures,  but  this  method, 
besides  imposing  an  additional  burden  on  teacliers,  would  fail  to  develop 
the  very  powers  which  these  men  are  likely  to  possess.  We  havti  cho- 
sen, because  better  for  the  students  tliemselves,  to  give  them  subjects 
for  investigation  requiring  wide  and  careful  reading. 

These  subjects  form  a  clear  addition  to  our  course.  They  constitute 
a  variable  element,  which  adapts  itself  to  the  ever  clianging  demands  of 
the  times  and  tastes  of  the  students. 

We  select  and  present  as  specimens  a  few  of  the  subjects  which  our 
students  have  studied  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Xo  mention 
is  ma<le  here,  however,  of  the  extra  curriculum  work  done  in  classical 
and  mathematical  reading,  for  which  they  can  easily  provide  their  own 
books,  as  this  has  no  special  relation  to  the  library. 

1.  The  pljico  of  Edinuiid  niirkc  in  litoratnre  ami  politics. 

*i.  The  imlitiral  charactor  and  aiui.s  of  Julius  Ca*sar. 

'.\.  The  i)olitio{il  characteristics  of  t  ho  (ireck  colonial  system. 

4.  The  ethical  and  economical  l)earin«xs  of  modern  socialism. 

r>.  The  national  schocd  of  political  economy  in  (Jcrmany. 

<>.  The  spread  of  the   Greek   language  and  literature   thron«;li   the  coiKjuests  of 

Alexander. 
7.  The  educational  system  of  Rome  during  the  classical  periotl. 
!^.  The  causes  of  obscurity  in  Tennyson's  poetiy. 
9.  Th«*  theory  and  uses  of  the  i>en<lulum. 
10.  The  i^iinciples  involved   in  the   construction  of  the  telescoju'  and  its  uses  in. 

astronomical  investigation. 

On  subjects  like  these  about  one  tburth  of  our  students  are  always  en- 
gaged. A  college  year  is  spent  on  a  subject.  The  library  is,  of  course, 
the  ])rincipal  source  of  information,  and  that  it  may  be  well  supplied  for 
this  work  purchases  are  made  every  year  with  special  reference  to  the 
subje<-ts  announced  for  the  year.  The  assistaiu^e  given  by  i)rofessors  to 
the  students  in  the  libraiy  tends  to  save  students  from  wasting  time  by 
reading  at  a  disadvantage.  The  excellence  of  their  W(nk  is  teste<l  l)y  re- 
<piiring  either  written  answers  to  ([uestions  set  by  the  faculty  or  general 
written  dissertations  on  the  subjects.  l\\  this  system  we  believe  it  is 
j>racticable,  with  suitable  attention  on  the  parr  of  the  ollicers  of  instruc- 
tion, to  preserve  tlie  tim<»  honored  <'urricnlum  of  <lisciplinary  study  sub- 
stantially intact  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  modern  demand  lor 
a  greater  range  and  variety  of  elective  studies. 
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VII. —  POST   GRADUATE  STUDIES  ENCOURAGED. 

By  proper  administration  a  college  library  may  i)rolong  its  usefulness 
to  students  after  the  regular  course  of  study  is  linislied.  We  believe 
there  is  truth  in  the  saying  that  ^' the  library  is  the  best  univei'sity;'' 
but  the  university  course  implied  by  tliis  saying  should  follow  the  ordi- 
nary college  course  of  America.  It  is  our  aim  to  fit  men  to  pursue  such 
ii  (course  independently  and  successfully.  Having  aitquired  such  library 
habits  as  we  have  dcsc^ribed  very  few  young  men  will  lay  them  aside  on 
graduating.  We  give  to  our  iihuuni  the  same  library  i)rivileges  as  to 
students,  an<l  the  number  of  i)ost  graduate  readers  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. We  have  but  two  regular  i)ost  graduate  courses  endowed.  These 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  taken  except  by 
men  of  reading  habits.  For  them  the  library  is  a  constant  resource. 
Many  others  who  become  teachers,  or  who  piu'sue  professional  studies 
in  the  vicinity,  continue  their  investigatious  in  the  alcoves  of  our  library 
almost  as  regularly  as  when  they  were  students. 

Vlll. —  l>AN(rERS   TO   BE   AVOIDED. 

There  are  some  tendencies  in  the  use  of  a  library,  as  we  have  described 
it,  which  cannot  be  commended.  First  of  all,  there  is  danger  that  some 
will  make  it  merely  a  i)lace  to  fnid  answers  to  questions  or  to  study  par- 
ticular questions  previously  determiiuHl  uiwn.  Doubtless  a  library 
^should  be  used  in  this  way  very  largely,  but  it  amy  bt»  overdone.  There* 
;ire  books  which  should  be  n^ad  through  leisurely  ;is  a  whole,  not  for  the 
sake  of  finding  (mt  what  they  say  (Ui  some  narrow  question,  but  for  the 
siike  of  the  books  themselves.  Some  may  be  rea<l  in  this  way  several 
tiuies  with  profit.  Courses  of  reading  shouM  be  pursued  where  one 
brings  to  the  best  authors  regularly  at  his  leisure  hour  a  mhid  free  to 
receive  an  impression  from  their  learning  and  tlx'ir  style.  The  minds 
of  the  young  will  be  enlarged  by  such  contact  with  the  masters  in  liter- 
ature and  s(*ience  as  they  could  not  be  by  merely  running  over  books  for 
a  eli.ipter  luM'e  and  an  article  there  on  the  subject  they  are  at  work  on. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  is  incompatible  with  our  lilxiary  management, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  then*  is  a  slight  tendency,  in  the  rush  of 
work  on  subjects,  to  neglect  this  kind  of  reading.  Cultiu'e  denumds 
that  it  should  not  be  neglectted,  and  the  i»rofessors,  jis  well  as  the  libra- 
rian, should  keep  it  steadily  in  view. 

Another  ten<lency  which  has  to  be  gujirded  against  is  that  of  indif- 
ference to  the  ])ecuniary  value  of  books.  We  believe  in  using  our  books, 
and  not  in  shutting  them  up,  though  we  are  well  aware  that  young  per- 
sons who  are  aHowed  to  use  freely  what  costs  them  nothing  are  likely 
to  use  it  without  sutlicient  care.  Of  course,  this  is  a  luatter  which  can 
be  met  only  by  constant  watchfulness.  It  should  be  said,  however,  to 
the  credit  of  our  students,  that  during  the  thirteen  years  that  they  have 
l»ad  the  freedom  of  the  cases  every  week  we  have  hardl}'  lost  books 
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enougli  to  be  worth  iiuMitiouiug,  and  the  handling  of  those  used  has 
seldom  been  (censurable.  We  have  trusted  them  freely,  appealing  to 
their  honor,  and  we  have  not  appealed  in  vain. 

We  may  add,  as  another  possible  evil,  tliat  there  will  always  be  stu 
dents  who  will  be  leady  to  justify  a  neglect  of  the  regular  work  of  the 
eourse  for  the  sake  of  reading.  It  seldom  lia]>pens,  however,  that  such 
students  are  regular  and  systematic  i-eadtMs.  They  are  usually  vaga- 
bonds in  the  library  as  well  as  in  the  elapses.  No  library  administra- 
tion would  give  them  lixed  i)urposes  and  steady  habits.  If  the  officers 
of  instruction  are  abl<^  in  any  way  to  turn  their  willingness  to  read  to 
good  account,  it  may  be  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  tliem. 

We  recognize  these  as  ap[)arent  objections,  or  dangers,  in  a  system 
which  gives  so  great  IViHHlom  in  the  library  and  requires  so  constant 
use  of  it  in  the  study  of  subjects.  We  know  of  no  case,  however,  where 
they  have  led  to  serious  evils.  With  the  eyes  of  nearly  all  the  faculty 
continually  on  th(»  work  done  in  the  library  it  is  not  easy  for  an  evil 
tendency  then*  to  <\scape  observation. 
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LETTER. 


DEPAETMENT  OF   THE   INTERIOR, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington^  June  30,  1880. 

Sir  :  The  chief  edacational  officials  of  our  State  and  municipal  public 
school  systems  form  a  separate  department  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  meet  for  consultation  and  the  discussion  of  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  profession  and  the  public.  The  proceedings  at  the  meet- 
ing in  the  month  of  February,  1880,  were  important.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal papers  on  subjects  discussed  were  Bell's  visible  speech  as  a  me  ins 
of  recording  and  teaching  languages  and  the  deaf-mute,  the  tenth  cen- 
sus from  an  educational  point  of  view,  industrial  education,  the  treat- 
ment of  dependent  children  by  the  State,  the  best  public  school  system 
for  a  State,  higher  education,  and  the  educational  needs  of  the  Southern 
States. 

These  papers  and  discussions  are  on  living  topics,  will  answer  many 
demands  upon  this  Office,  and  will  prove  useful  to  educators  and  school 
officials  generally.  I  therefore  recommend  their  publication  as  a  circular 
of  information. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Approved,  and  publication  ordered. 

C.  SCHURZ, 

Secretary. 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Bigelow,  Waskington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Gertie  Cowling,  instructor  primary  class,  Washington,  D.  C 

Aaron  Smith,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  T.  Schofield,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Hough,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Patton,  president  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  0. 

L.  P.  Juvet,  inventor  of  the  time  globe.  Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Russell  A.  Olin,  Cauajoharie,  N.  Y. 

PRELIMINARY  MEETING. 

The  department  met  in  the  red  parlor  of  the  Ebbitt  House,  Wednesday 
evening,  February  18,  1880,  President  Newell  in  the  chair,  and  Hon. 
Aaron  Gove,  of  Colorado,  secretary. 

The  programme  as  originally  announced  in  the  printed  circular  was 
informally  talked  over. 

General  Eaton  said  that  Hon.  C.  D.  Randall,  of  Michigan,  could 
not  be  present,  but  had  forwarded  his  paper  on  "  The  education  of 
children  who  are  neglected  by  their  parents,"  and  he  would  lay  it  before 
the  department  at  the  proper  time. 

President  Newell  said  that  Superintendent  Parker,  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  schools,  would  not  be  present. 

General  Hovey  inquired  whether,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Parker,  the 
subject  of  the  "new  departure"  at  Quincy  would  come  up  for  consider- 
ation T  This  query  led  to  some  discussion  between  Messrs.  Hagar, 
Hovey,  Richards,  Luckey,  Marble,  Dickinson,  and  others,  who  expressed 
much  satisfaction  that  the  Quincy  people  had  gone  to  work  to  improve 
their  common  schools.  There  was  some  doubt  expressed,  however, 
whether  what  is  heralded  as  a  "  new  departure''  was  other  than  a  "  new 
departure"  for  Quincy ;  in  fact,  its  best  features,  so  far  as  they  had  been 
disclosed,  were  quite  old — as  old  as  Pestalozzi  in  Europe  and  "  Father 
Pierce "  in  America.  They  had  long  been  familiar  to  the  profession, 
and  were  in  practical  operation  in  the  schools  of  many  towns  and  cities. 
It  was  decided,  however,  not  to  consider  the  question  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Parker. 

The  remainder  of  the  programme  was  unchanged. 

FIRST  SESSION— THURSDAY  MORNLNTG. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  19,  1880. 

The  department  met  at  10  o'clock  A.  m.  in  the  vestry  room  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  corner  of  Tenth  and  G  streets,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  president,  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Meador  oifered  prayer. 

Hon.  S.  A.  Baeb,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  secretary. 

Hon.  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  moved  the  ap- 
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pointment  of  committees,  extended  an  invitation  to  the  department 
to  visit  the  city  schools,  and  stated  that  a  bill  was  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress to  incorporate  the  "National  Education  Association." 

The  chair  announced  the  committees  as  follows:  Executive  commit- 
tee— Messrs.  Wilson  of  Washington,  Harris  of  St.  Louis,  Slade  of  Illi- 
nois. On  invitations — Messrs.  Hovey  of  District  of  Columbia,  Bicknell 
of  Massachusetts,  Gove  of  Colorado.  On  national  legislation  (with  i)ower 
to  add  to  their  number)  —  Messrs.  Ruifner  of  Virginia,  Orr  of  Georgia, 
Smart  of  Indiana,  Dickinson  of  Massachusetts,  and  Wickersham  of  Penn- 
sylvania. On  resblutions — Messrs.  Hagar  of  Massachusetts,  Tarbell  of 
Michigan,  and  Luckey  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  president  then  introduced  Prof.  L.  A.  Butterfield,  of  Boston. 
Mass.,  who  made  the  following  address : 

visible  speech. 

The  science  of  visible  speech  embraces  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
sounds  of  all  languages  and  a  set  of  physiological  characters  represent 
ing  those  sounds.  The  principles  and  nat^ral  laws  of  the  vowel  and 
consonant  formations  were  discovered  in  the  year  1864  by  Pro£  Alex. 
Melville  Bell,  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  after  many  years  of  careful 
study  and  investigation.  When  he  had  wrought  out  and  clearly  defined 
the  principles  of  his  discovery,  he  devised  a  convenient  set  of  characters 
or  symbols  to  represent  the  individual  sounds  of  all  languages.  All 
articulation  depends  upon  the  parts  of  organs  used  in  speech,  and  the 
relation  of  these  parts  to  one  another. 

Mr.  Bell  discovered  the  universal  phonetic  basis  of  language  by  a  care- 
ful and  experimental  study  of  all  the  organs  used  in  articulation,  and  all 
the  positions  and  relations  in  which  they  are  adjusted  in  the  production 
of  si)eech.  He  gave  to  each  organ  used  in  articulation  a  distinct  symbol, 
pictorial  of  the  part  used;  also  the  relation  of  the  organs  to  each  other 
he  symbolizexl  in  a  similar  manner :  so  that  each  symbol  in  the  alphabet 
indicates  to  the  eye  what  organs  are  used  and  the  definite  positions  in 
which  these  organs  are  placed  in  the  production  of  any  element  of  speech. 

There  are  two  sets  of  organs  used  in  articulation,  the  upper  and  pas- 
sive set,  consisting  of  upper  lip,  upper  gum,  hard  palate,  soft  palate, 
&c.,  tlie  lower  and  active  set  of  organs,  consisting  of  lower  lip,  point  of 
tongue,  top  of  tongue,  back  of  tongue,  &c.,  which  are  brought  near  or 
against  the  upper  set  in  tlie  act  ot  articulation. 

Each  vowel  or  consonant  souikI  depends  for  its  indi\idual  quality  or 
character  ui)on  the  detinite  position  or  action  of  the  organs  of  speech. 
Knowing  the  i>osition  of  the  organs  for  any  element  in  any  language, 
and  ailjusting  the  organs  for  that  ])Osition,  one  can  produce  only  the  ele- 
ment desired,  and  the  visible  speech  character  in  the  universal  alphabet 
exi)resses  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  system  the  particular  and 
definite  position  for  that  element.    The  visible  speech,  symbol  used  to 
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represent  the  English  P  indicates  that  the  lower  lip  is  shut  against  the 
upper  lip,  and  that  this  position  is  immediately  relaxed  with  an  expul- 
sive puff  of  breath.  The  symbol  for  B  indicates  the  same  position  of  the . 
lips  as  for  P,  with  a  slight  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords.  For  M  the 
lips  are  closed  as  for  P  and  B,  with  voice  escaping  through  the  nasal 
passage.  For  T  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  raised  against  the  upper  gum 
(entirely  closing  the  mouth  passage)  and  immediately  relaxed,  with  an 
expulsive  puff  of  breath.  For  D  the  same  position  of  the  tongue  is  taken 
as  for  T,  with  slight  vibration  of  vocal  chords ;  for  N  the  same  posi- 
tion as  for  T  and  D,  while  voice  escapes  through  the  nasal  passage. 
For  K  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  closed  against  the  soft  x)alate,  and  im- 
mediately relaxed  with  a  puff  of  breath.  For  the  sound  of  G  as  heard 
in  the  word  "  go,"  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  in  the  same  position  as  for 
K,  with  a  slight  sound  from  the  larynx.  For  the  sound  we  call  ng  as 
in  the  word  ^'morning,"  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  closed  against  the  soft 
palate  as  for  K  and  G,  with  voice  escaping  through  the  nasal  passage 
while  the  position  is  held.  For  L  the  point  of  the  tongue  touches  the 
upper  gum  in  the  centre,  but  does  not  entirely  close  the  mouth  passage, 
the  voice  escaping  on  each  side  of  the  tongue.  For  Y  the  central  part 
called  top,  of  the  tongue  is  raised  near  the  hard  palate,  leaving  a  very 
small  passage  through  which  the  vocal  current  passes.  In  like  manner 
is  the  me<5hanism  of  all  languages  and  all  dialects  indicated.  In  the 
visible  speech  alphabet  are  symbols  to  represent  all  the  sounds  of  all 
languages,  and  any  one  understanding  the  principles  of  the  system  can 
articulate  all  these  sounds  by  simply  executing  with  the  organs  of  speech 
whatever  the  symbols  dictate. 

Soon  after  Professor  BeU  perfected  the  system  of  visible  speech,  it 
was  carefully  tested  by  scientific  and  literary  men  from  the  principal 
European  nations  and  by  commissioners  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Bell  had  no  difficulty  in  representing  by  his  alphabet  any  sounds  in 
any  language. 

SOME   OF  THE  APPLICATIONS  OF   VISIBLE  SPEECH. 

Foreign  languages. —  Much  time  is  spent  and  often  great  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  students  of  modern  languages  in  gaining  sufficient  mastery 
of  their  pronunciation  to  enable  them  to  use  these  languages  as  a 
means  of  communication.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  apt  students  to 
learn  to  read  the  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  other  languages, 
but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  speak  these  languages  with  correct 
sounds  and  native  accent.  It  is  very  common  that  American  students 
and  even  teachers  of  French  and  German  in  our  colleges  and  seminaries 
find  it  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  make  themselves  understood 
in  speaking  those  languages  in  France  and  Germany.  The  difficulty  is 
simply  that  they  have  learned  to  read  these  languages  in  the  element- 
ary sounds  of  the  English  language,  some  of  which  are  as  unlike  some  of 
the  French  and  German  sounds  as  are  the  Roman  letters  unlike  the 
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Greek  or  Geiinan  text.  A  knowledge  of  visible  speech  enables  one  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time  to  gain  easy  command  of  any  of  these  new 
sounds.  The  facility  with  which  one  may  gain  pronunciation  of  new 
sounds  in  any  language  is  apparent  to  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the 
demonstnitions  which  Professor  Bell  and  myself  have  often  made  in  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  teachers  and  educators. 

At  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Worcester, 
January  4,  1879,  the  following  test  was  made :  One  of  my  pupils,  >Ir. 
J.  H.  Brown,  a  gentleman  from  Canada  who  had  studie<l  the  system  with 
me  for  five  weeks  only,  went  into  an  adjoining  room  while  the  audience 
dictated  French,  Greek,  Japanese,  and  German  words  which  I  wrote  on 
the  blackboard  in  visible  si)eech  symbols.  Mr.  Brown  was  called,  and 
he  articulated  what  was  upon  the  board  with  perfect  accuracy.  At  a 
lecture  before  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Febru- 
ary, 1879,  Mrs.  Butterfield  and  some  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  college 
retired  from  the  audience  room  while  other  students  and  teachers  trans- 
lated English  sentences  into  French  and  German,  pronouncing  them  in 
very  good  French  and  German  sounds.  I  wrote  their  pronunciation 
upon  the  blackboard."  Mrs.  Butterfield  and  the  young  ladies  were  called. 
Mrs.  Butterfield  read  the  sentences  upon  the  board  just  as  originally 
pronounced ;  the  young  ladies  understood  them  in  French  and  German, 
and  gave  us  the  original  meaning  in  English.  I  have  made  similar  tests 
of  the  system  before  large  audiences  of  educators  in  over  twenty  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  and  always  with  perfect  results.  Any  student  of 
moilern  languages  will  find  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  acquire  the  ready 
pronunciation  and  command  of  the  sounds  of  those  languages  by  a 
knowledge  of  this  system. 

Standard  of  pronunemtion. — The  visible  speech  alphabet  furnishes  the 
means  of  fixing  and  preserving  a  standard  of  pronunciation  in  all  lan- 
guages. If  such  a  phonetic  standard  had  been  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  i)ronunciation  of  the  ancient  orators  could  have  been 
d(^finitely  and  absolutely  preserved. 

Mr.  Shuje  Isawa,  from  Tokio,  Japan,  and  Mr.  Tanetaro  Megata, 
Japanese  commissioner  of  education  to  the  United  States,  studied  this 
system  with  me  at  the  Boston  School  of  Vocal  Pliysiology.  Mr.  Isawa 
is  now  princii)al  of  the  Tokio  Normal  School  in  Japan,  and  Mr.  Megata 
has  recently  returned  to  his  native  land.  These  two  gentlemen  propose 
to  unify  the  pronunciation  of  Japan,  and  bring  the  many  dialects  of 
that  country  to  a  common  standard.  Professor  Luther  Whiting  Mason, 
who  has  recently  been  engaged  by  the  Ja[)anese  Government  to  intro- 
duce music  in  the  schools  of  Japan,  and  who  has  studied  the  system  to 
some  extent,  says,  to  quote  his  own  words :  "  I  shall  make  visible  speech 
the  btisis  of  all  my  work  in  Japan." 

Primary  ituttruction, —  By  the  use  of  this  system,  the  children  in  oar 
schools  may  e«isily  be  taught  the  i)roper  pronunciation  of  all  the  ele- 
mentary sounds  in  the  language.    It  would  not  increase  the  labor  of 
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pupil  and  teacher,  but  would  greatly  simplify  the  work  now  attempted. 
If  the  primary  school  teachers  were  thoroughly  furnished  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  system,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  economy  in  the  plan  of  a 
thorough  education.  In  the  United  States,  children  from  foreign  coun- 
tries could  readily  be  taught  to  speak  English  with  the  same  sounds 
and  accent  as  American  children  speak  it.  If  visible  speech  were  a 
part  of  the  regular  course  of  study  in  our  normal  anil  training  schools, 
it  would  greatly  increase  the  usefulness  of  our  teachers  and  revolu- 
tionize the  pronunciation  of  oui  public  schools,  obtaining  an  easy  and 
elegant  pronunciation  where  now  may  be  found  imperfect  articulation 
and  drawling  sounds. 

Defects  of  speech. — If  the  mechanism  of  speech  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood, the  primary  and  grammar  school  teachers  might  easily  remove 
lisping  and  similar  defects  of  speech  from  children  under  their  care.  The 
tendency  to  develop  one  articulate  position  for  another  might  readily 
be  corrected  by  showing  the  child  what  is  at  fault  and  pointing  out  the 
positions  the  articulating  organs  should  assume  to  produce  the  ele- 
ments desired. 

Christian  missions. — Visible  speech  will  be  of  great  value  in  mission 
fields.  The  difficulties  which  missionaries  have  experienced  in  acqiiir- 
ing  the  pronunciation  of  the  natives  of  any  country  and  in  teaching  the 
natives  the  pronunciation  of  their  languages  will  readily  disappear  by 
the  use  of  this  system.  Visible  speech  has  already  been  introduced  into 
China  by  a  missionary  from  Scotland.  Large  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment have  been  translated  into  the  Chinese  spoken  language  and 
printed  in  visible  speech  symbols.  The  Chinese  written  language  and 
the  Chinese  sf)oken  language  are  two  distinct  languages.  The  Chinese 
spoken  language  was  never  written  or  printed  until  visible  speech 
was  employed  for  that  purpo>e.  The  value  of  visible  speech  to  mission 
work  will  be  apparent  in  the  following  demonstrations,  which  were  made 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  December  26,.  1879 :  Eev.  Mr.  Richardson,  who  has 
been  a  missionary  in  Turkey  for  many  years,  gave  difficult  sentences  in 
Turkish  and  Armenian  dialects,  which  I  wrote  upon  the  blackboard  in 
visible  speech  symbols.  Mrs.  Eichardson  gave  the  Arabic  words  ot 
"  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,"  which  were  also  written  upon  the 
board.  A  pupil  and  a  little  daughter  of  the  missionary,  who  had  been 
sent  out  of  the  room  while  the  sentences  were  given,  came  in.  The 
pupil  articulated  correctly  what  was  upon  the  board,  and  the  little  girl 
translated  it.  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson  said  that  he  had  never  before  met 
a  person  who  could  pronounce  for  the  first  time  correctly  a  very  diffi- 
cult word  that  he  gave  in  the  Arabic  language. 

I  recently  gave  demonstrations  at  the  Newton  (Mass.)  Theological 
Institution.  Mrs.  Butterfield  retired  from  the  lecture  room  while  sen- 
tences in  various  languages  were  given.  Mr.  Thomas,  a  young  student 
in  the  theological  school,  who  was  born  in  Burmah  and  spoke  the  Karen 
dialect,  gave  sentences  in  his  native  tongue,  which  were  written  upon 
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the  blackboard  in  the  phonetic  symbols.  Mrs.  Butterfield  came  in  and 
read  with  perfect  accuracy  the  sentences  upon  the  board.  Mr.  Thomas 
pronounced  her  articulation  of  the  Karen  sentences  correct.  He  said 
his  father  could  not  pronounce  them  with  such  vernacular  accuracy 
after  having  lived  in  Karen^eighteen  years. 

SIMPLICITY  OF   THE   SYSTEM. 

The  system  of  visible  speech  may  readily  be  acquired  by  any  one.  A 
practical  teacher  may  learn  the  system  thoroughly  in  from  three  to  six 
weeks  by  devoting  a  little  time  to  the  subject  each  day.  By  directing 
the  attention  to  the  mechanism  of  the  elementary  sounds,  these  definite 
sounds  may  be  taught  as  object  lessons  to  the  eye.  In  this  way  any 
child  may  acquire  the  pronunciation  of  all  the  sounds  of  the  universal 
alphabet  with  surprising  ease  and  rapidity.  The  system  was  introduced 
into  Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1871  by  Prof.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  Bell  telephone 'and  son  of  Alexander  Mehille 
Bell.  Professor  Bell  has  applied  the  system  to  the  teacliing  of  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  United  States  with  great  practical  resuls.  The  number  of 
characters  used  to  represent  all  the  sounds  of  all  languages  may  not 
exceed  one  hundred.  Visible  speech  does  not  interfere  with  any  exist- 
ing alphabet ;  it  does  not  make  a  standard  in  any  language,  but  furnishes 
the  means  of  representing  and  preserving  any  standard  of  prouunciatiou 
which  may  be  estiiblishcd. 

Professor  Butterfield  illustrated  his  lecture  by  blackboard  exercises. 
He  drew  a  diagram  of  the  organs  of  speech  and  clearly  demonstrated 
the  principles  of  the  system. 

The  following  test  was  given :  Mrs.  Butterfield,  who  understands  the 
system,  was  requested  to  retire  from  the  room  while  sentences  were 
given  in  foreign  languages.  Sounds  in  Ilindoostanee  were  given  by 
Dr.  Warren,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education ;  sentences  in  Russian  and 
Bohemian  were  given  by  J.  Enthoffer,  United  States  Coast  Survey ;  and 
an  illustration  in  Gaelic  was  given  by  Dr.  Newell,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation ;  all  of  which  were  written  by  the  speaker  upon  the  blackboard 
in  visible  speech  symbols.  Mrs.  Butterfield  returned  to  the  room  and 
pronounced  with  accuracy  the  sentences  upon  the  board. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed, 

l^resident  Newell  asked  if  the  following  out  of  this  method  did  not 
depend  entirely  upon  a  correct  ear  and  a  cultivated  voice. 

Professor  Butterfield  called  on  Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the 
inventor  of  the  telephone  and  son  of  the  inventor  of  this  alphabet, 
to  inform  the  audience  as  to  what  his  experience  had  been  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

Professor  Bell  said  he  thought  he  could  prove  that  the  ear  was  an 
entirely  unnecessary  organ.  He,  himself,  had  been  very  successful  in 
teaching  deaf-mutes  by  these  characters,  and  of  course  without  the  aid 
of  the  ear  at  all.    The  ear  was  really  very  often  a  defective  organ,  and 
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may  frequently  be  accustomed  to  understand  defective  sounds.  The 
sounds  taught  by  this  method  are  necessarily  correct.  He  would  go 
further  and  say  that  speech  may  be  acquired  when  the  ear  is  entirely 
wanting ;  and  gave  as  an  instance  the  case  of  two  children  that  came  to 
his  notice,  who  entirely  lost  their  hearing  from  scarlet  fever  and  were 
fast  losing  their  power  of  speech.  As  a  last  resort  their  teacher  was 
induced  to  adopt  this  method,  which  showed  astonishing  results.  They 
learned  quickly,  and  by  having  words  printed  with  these  characters  un- 
derneath they  soon  taught  themselves  to  read. 

Dr.  Harris  said  that  one  of  the  most  important  books  in  his  library 
was  upon  this  subject,  and  it  was  one  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quently consulting.  He  supposed  physical  training  necessary  for  the 
successful  use  of  this  method. 

A  member  inquired  whether  the  sounds  that  these  characters  repre- 
sent would  remain  the  same  although  the  pronunciation  of  the  words 
of  a  language  was  constantly  changing. 

Professor  Bell  thought  that  the  gentleman  misapprehended  the 
value  of  the  alphabet  and  the  purposes  of  its  users.  If  the  stand-' 
ard  pronunciation  of  a  word  at  any  given  time  can  be  recorded  in  this 
absolutely  phonetic  and  physiological  alphabet,  every  subsequent  change 
in  its  pronunciation  can  be  recorded  as  easily.  A  record  of  this  kind, 
showing  the  actual  variations  of  typical  spoken  words  in  our  own  lan- 
guage since  the  time  of  Chaucer,  or  even  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  philologists.  The  use  of  the  alphabet 
in  education  to  indicate  the  present  accepted  pronunciation  of  words  is 
another  valuable  but  quite  different  one,  and  should  not  be  confused 
with  its  use  for  historical  linguistics. 

NATIONAL   COUNCIL   OF  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  BiCKNijLL,  of  Massachusetts,  read  a  paper  "  proposing  a  plan  for 
a  national  council  of  education."  The  paper  has  not  been  furnished  for 
publication,  nor  can  an  abstract  of  it  now  be  made;  in  the  expectation 
that  the  paper  itself  would  be  available,  no  notes  were  taken  at  the  time. 
It  may  be  said  generally,  however,  that  the  writer  defined  and  explained 
what  he  understood  by  a  national  council  of  education,  and  suggested 
reasons  for  its  establishment.  He  did  not  go  much  into  details,  nor 
commit  himself  as  to  the  number  or  qualifications  of  members ;  how 
they  should  be  chosen,  by  whom,  or  for  how  long;  whether  they  should 
be  paid  for  their  services,  and,  if  so,  how  much  or  by  whom;  or  whether 
their  acts  should  be  regarded  as  advisory  or  mandatory ;  or  what  should 
be  the  exact  scope  of  their  powers  and  duties.  But  he  argued  in  a 
general  way  in  favor  of  establishing  some  national  authority  to  which 
the  great  body  of  educators  might  appeal  as  a  court  of  last  resort — a 
body  competent  to  formulate  principles  and  courses  of  study,  and  to 
give  safe  counsel. 

The  paper  closed  with  a  resolution  intended  to  draw  out  an  expression 
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of  opinion  from  the  department  as  to  the  advisability  of  constituting 
snch  a  council. 

Mr.  Tabbell,  of  Indiana,  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  dep  art- 
ment  of  superintendence  be  charged  with  the  duties  of  the  proposed 
council. 

Dr.  Harris  opened  the  discussion  of  this  pai>er.  He  thought  that  an 
educational  council,  such  as  was  proposed,  could  be  easily  organi2ed 
under  a  central  government  like  the  governments  of  Europe,  but  not 
here,  especially  if  it  was  proposed  to  invest  it  with  any  conclusive  power. 
Our  separate  communities  are  jealous  of  any  centralization  of  authority. 
Again,  if  the  council  was  to  be  representative  of  public  or  state  educa- 
tion, it  would  necessarily  be  composed  of  superintendents,  and  that 
would  give  us  our  present  department  over  again.  The  plan,  however, 
contemplates  long  sessions  and  deliberate  consideration  and  action.  But 
superintendents  are  engaged  in  exacting  positions,  requiring  all  their 
time  and  attention  to  protect  systems  and  interests  for  which  they  are 
in  some  sense  responsible.  They  can  hardly  lie  spared  f  :>  enter  the  do- 
main of  the  scholar  or  philosopher,  or  to  be  absent  sufficiently  long  from 
their  special  field  of  labor. 

A  backhanded  blow  may  be  given  through  the  city  council  or  the 
State  legislature  when  least  expected,  or  may  lurk  under  a  bill  or  reso- 
lution most  innocent  on  its  fa<;e.  He,  however,  desired  to  be  understood 
as  suggesting  difficulties  rather  than  expressing  opinions. 

President  Newell  here  informed  the  association  that  the  time  was  so 
limited  that  he  should  be  obliged  hereafter  to  limit  the  debate  to  five- 
minute  speeches. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  matters  of  great  weight 
and  vital  interest  would  always  be  before  such  a  body  as  the  proposed 
council  for  consideration  and  action,  and  such  consideration  and  action 
would  involve  close  and  scientific  investigation,  and  a  good  deal  of  it. 
But  of  what  value  would  all  this  be  if  thei'e  was  no  authority  to  enforce 
the  conclusions  and  acts  of  the  council  ?  It  may  be  that  the  moral  or 
advisory  power  of  the  opinions  of  such  a  body  might  give  to  their  acts 
the  necessary  authority,  and  in  that  case  no  one  could  object  to  it,  not 
even  Mr.  Harris  himself.  To  touch  on  another  point,  the  scheme  of  a 
council,  as  suggested  in  the  paper  just  read,  seems  to  contemplate  a 
somewhat  large  membership,  whereas  he  thought  a  small  body  would 
be  better.  A  large  council  would  simply  be  the  national  association 
over  again. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  remarked  that  if  this  council  could  be  or- 
ganized to  treat  subjects  scientifically  and  publish  the  results  it  reachedt 
as  wholly  advisory,  it  would  be  a  welcome  organ.  But  this  matter  should 
come  up  now  only  for  discussion;  there  should  be  no  immediate  action; 
we  should  make  haste  slowly. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Baltimore,  agreed  with  Messrs.  Harris  and  Wick- 
ersham,  yet  he  could  not  see  why  an  organization  of  this  kind  could  not 
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be  eff'ected  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  that  might  come  before  it  scien- 
tifically, in  a  proper  manner,  instead  of  in  the  "ad  captandum''  way 
usual  in  our  popular  assemblies. 

Mr.  Marble,  of  Massachusetts,  said  that  the  superintendent  of  St. 
Louis  had  fully  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  a  superintendent  at 
once  a  scholar  and  a  philosopher.  If  some  organization  could  be 
effected  by  which  the  rich  experience  and  valuable  ideas  of  eminent 
educators  could  be  made  available  by  publication  or  otherwise  to  their 
co-workers,  it  would  be  exactly  what  was  needed.  It  is  a  matter  of 
public  history  that  the  most  intelligent  school  labor  is  constantly  being 
neutralized  or  thwarted  by  ill  considered  publications  and  criticism  5  and 
this  condition  of  things  was  rendered  possible,  he  thought,  because  we 
have  no  standard  or  authority  in  such  matters.  There  is  no  authoritative 
controlling  educational  influence  in  this  country  whose  matured  con- 
clusions can  be  offset  against  the  flippant  assertions  of  any  upstart  who 
can  publish  his  opinions  upon  this  or  that  subject  in  the  newspai)er8, 
which  are  immediately  quoted  as  reliable.  Of  course  they  are  only 
opinions,  but  then  they  have  their  influence. 

Dr.  HAaAR,  of  Massachusetts,  advocated  the  formation  of  a  national 
council,  something  after  the  plan  suggested,  as  a  means  of  establishing 
correct  opinions  on  educational  questions  and  of  combating  and  over- 
throwing heresies  and  false  notions  of  education.  Of  course  it  must  be 
so  constituted  as  to  command  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  great 
body  of  teachers,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  large  body. 

Dr.  flOYTE,  of  Tennessee,  thought  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
agreeing  upon  the  limits  of  eligibility  to  the  office  of  councillor ;  that  is, 
in  determining  who  might,  and  who  might  not,  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in 
that  body,  and,  if  an  agreement  could  be  reached  on  that  point,  then 
what  power  should  elect  or  appoint  these  councillors!  Upon  both  these 
vital  questions  he  thought  the  paper  just  read  was  too  general  in  its 
terms  or  suggestions.  Something  specific  and  in  detail  ought  to  be  pro- 
posed, if  practical  results  are  contemplated.  Then,  again,  who  shall  de- 
termine the  length  and  frequency  of  the  sessions  of  this  council  f  What 
are  to  be  the  expenses  and  how  are  they  to  be  paid  I 

He  would  I'emind  them  of  one  serious  difficulty  that  they  must  guard 
against,  which  usually  threatened  educational  associations.  If  great 
care  was  not  taken  the  omnipresent  book  agent  would  worm  himself  in 
and  monoi)olize  the  whole  thing  and  be  the  controlling  power. 

Mr.  Gove,  of  Colorado,  seemed  to  see  almost  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles to  such  an  organization.  It  would  seem  easy  enough  for  the  mem- 
bers of  this  department  to  suggest  fifty  names  for  membership  in  such 
a  council,  and  their  participation  would  be  an  earnest  of  the  usefulness 
and  influence  of  the  organization ;  but  such  a  beginning  would  in  some 
measure  thwart  the  ultimate  purpose  by  offering  suggestions  of  exclu- 
siveness.    As  an  attachment,  adjunct,  or  branch  of  the  National  Educa- 
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tion  Association,  he  did  not  see,  with  the  little  thought  he  had  given  the 
matter,  how  the  desired  and  necessary  material  was  to  be  obtained. 

The  several  departments  are  not  relatively  of  the  same  importance  to 
the  practical  work  of  education.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  an  annual 
meeting  for  the  ends  indicated  in  the  paper,  and  with  which  effort  he  was 
in  hearty  accord,  could  be  best  obtained  hy  voluntary  attendance ;  that 
if  six  or  more  gentlemen,  eminent  in  the  profession,  would  issue  an  in- 
vitation for  such  a  council,  stating  in  such  invitation  in  as  detailed  a 
manner  as  possible  the  exact  object,  limitations  of  discussions,  &c.,  the 
persons  who  would  respond  would  be  just  those  whose  presence  would 
be  most  desired,  w^hile  those  not  vitally  interested  would  scarcely  put 
themselves  to  the  trouble  and  ex])ense  of  attendance.  In  this  whole 
matter,  however,  it  would  seem  that  further  and  broader  counsel  should 
be  sought.  It  is  too  important  a  measure  to  be  hurriedly  settled.  He 
trusted  the  department  would  cause  it  to  be  properly  referred  for  further 
consideration  and  report. 

Mr.  Smart,  of  Indiana,  said  there  could  be  no  objection,  in  his  opin- 
ion, to  such  an  educational  botly  as  the  proposed  council.  Its  voice 
would  not  provoke  opposition ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  generally 
accepted  and  followed.  He  believed  the  present  body,  this  department 
of  superintendence,  might  be  made  the  nucleus  or  germ  of  such  a  coun- 
cil, and  should  that  course  be  pursued  its  establishment  would  become 
easy  and  speedy.    He  believed  that  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Pendleton,  of  West  Virginia,  was  opposed  to  the  amendment 
and  believed  that  the  council,  if  formed,  should  be  elected  by  this  body, 
or  at  least  proposed  by  this  bo<ly,  and  elected  by  the  general  association ; 
because  upon  these  bodies  it  would  chiefly  have  to  rely  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  conclusions  and  {icts.  It  could  enforce  nothing  of  itself.  He 
saw  no  way  to  invest  it  with  any  executive  power;  and  even  its  recom- 
meiulations  to  Congress  or  to  State  legislatures,  except  so  far  as  they 
appeared  reasonable  on  their  face,  would  have  to  depend  for  success 
largely  upon  the  aid  and  support  of  the  national  association.  A  coun- 
cil of  the  kind  proposed  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  its  work,  and  such  he  understood  to  be  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  proi)Osed  body ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  long  sessions  multiply  expenses,  and  how  are  these  to  be  metf  A 
pauper  institution  is  neither  attractive  nor  influential.  He  hoped  the 
friends  of  the  measure,  as  a  preliminary  step,  would  bring  forward  a 
plan  to  provide  means  to  pay  ex[)enses. 

Mr.  Orr,  of  Georgia,  asked  if  the  amendment  hail  been  seconded. 
He  was  very  sorry  indeed  that  he  had  not  considered  the  matter  before 
coming  here;  he  thought  that  the  association  Avas  not  yet  ready  for  the 
question. 

Mr.  Taubell,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  thought  if  this  matter  failed  to 
be  decided  at  the  meeting  of  the  national  association  at  Ghautaaqaay 
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we  would  be  left  exactly  where  we  are  now.    He  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that,  as  the  meeting  did  not 
seem  to  be  prepared  to  take  action  on  this  matter,  he  had  the  consent 
of  the  original  mover  of  the  proposition  to  ofter  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  eleven  members  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  prepare 
a  plan  of  organization  to  be  reported  to  the  board  of  managerH  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association^  at  its  next  meeting  at  Chautauqua  the  coming  summer. 

The  chair  appointed  as  such  committee  the  following  gentlemen  : 
Messrs.  Bicknell,  Wilson,  Wickersham,  Harris,  Hagar,  Tarbcll,  Carle- 
ton,  Smart,  Gove,  Shepherd,  and  Orr. 

Mr.  Marble,  of  Massachusetts,  then  read  the  following  paper  on  the 
education  of  children  who  are  neglected  by  their  parents,  prepared  by 
Hon.  C.  D.  Randall,  of  Coldwater,  ]\Iich.,  the  author,  in  the  Michigan 
senate  of  1871,  of  the  law  establishing  the  Michigan  State  Public  School 
for  Dependent  Children,  member  of  the  Soci^t6  generale  des  prisons  of 
France,  &c. : 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  DEPENDENT   CHILDREN. 

I  present  a  subject  that  insists  upon  a  hearing  from  you  as  educators.^ 
It  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  few,  if  any,  new  facts  or  arguments.  It 
claims  no  originality.  It  has  intruded  itself  into  the  meetings  of  social 
scientists  who  were  gravely  discussing  modes  of  reformation  and  pun- 
ishment, and  has  turned  their  deliberations  to  questions  of  prevention 
as  more  certain  and  economical.  It  has  entered  unbidden  the  halls  of 
legislation,  and  has  secured  from  the  political  economist  and  statesman 
favorable  thought  and  action.  It  has  entered  the  church  and  asked  its 
healthy  influence  and  ever  ready  assistance.  This  age  more  than  any 
other  has  given  it  a  hearing. 

My  subject  is  the  education  of  dependent  children  by  the  State,  for 
the  mutual  welfare  of  the  children  and  the  State. 

So  this  subject  through  me,  rather  as  a  business  man  than  a  special- 
ist, intrudes  itself  into  your  deliberations,  into  your  presence — who 
come  from  the  clean  courts  of  the  schools  and  universities  and  their 
purer  atmosphere.  The  subject  is  well  worthy  your  attention.  You 
may  not  heed  it  now,  but  you  will  if  the  children  of  the  poor  are  neg- 
lected and  the  influences  of  a  bad  education  make  powerful  the  bad 
elements  of  society.  The  growth  of  pauperism  and  crime  if  checked 
must  be  through  the  schools,  or  it  never  will  be.  It  is  time  for  efii- 
cient  action. 

Overcrowded  Europe  for  ages  has  been  oppressed  with  taxes  to  sup- 
lK)rt  dependents  and  punish  criminals.  We  are  rapidly  following  in  her 
course.  We  can  prevent  it  if  we  would.  In  1850,  with  a  population  of 
23,191,876,  it  cost  us  yejirly  $2,954,806  to  support  dependents  and  pun- 
ish criminals.     In  1860,  with  a  population  of  31,443,321,  it  cost  us  yearly 
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$5,445,143  for  the    samfe    puri)oses.     In   1870,   with   a   population  of 
38,558,371,  it  cost  for  the  same  $10,930,429. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  that  from  1850  to  1860,  while  the  in- 
crease of  population  Avas  about  28  per  cent.,  that  of  the  cost  of  crime 
and  pauperism  was  a  little  over  100  percent.  Also,  while  the  increase 
of  population  between  18G0  and  1870  was  about  44  per  cent.,  the  in- 
crease of  the  cost  of  pauperism  and  crime  was  nearly  100  per  cent. 
From  these  figures  we  may  fairly  anticipate,  that  the  ccdhus  of  1880 
will  show  an  increase  of  cost  100  per  cent,  making  the  annual  cost 
$20,000,000  per  annum.  And  this  remarkable  increase  of  cost  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  population  cannot  be  attributed  to  an  unfruit- 
ful soil.  During  these  decades  there  has  been  no  time  when  a  man  in 
mental  and  bodilj'  health  might  not  keep  his  family  from  dependence. 

Surely  this  subject  is  a  grave  one  that  should  not  only  attract  your 
attention,  but  that  of  governments,  which  might  well  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  crime  and  dei>endence  so  as  to  devise  methods  to  reduce  these 
dangerous  elements  of  society  to  the  lowest  possible  nunimum.  Gov- 
ernments need  well  to  protect  themselves. 

In  times  of  great  public  disturbances,  like  our  recent  great  railroad 
riots  or  like  the  great  upheavals  of  the  French  commune,  we  see  and 
feel  the  effects  of  the  dangerous  classes  that  we  did  not  think  of  in 
more  quiet  times.  When  they  come  to  the  surface  we  feel  their  terri- 
ble effects.  In  more  ancient  times  civilizations  were  destroyed  by  en- 
emies from  without.  The  civilizations  of  the  future  will  be  destroyed, 
if  ever,  by  the  barbarism  within  civilization.  This  barbarism  within 
civilization  decries  your  high  schools  and  colleges,  your  free  schools 
and  votes  against  taxes  for  their  support,  though  it  pays  none.  It  has 
children  to  educate,  but  ignoring  their  interest  would  rear  them  in  vice. 
It  has  no  sympathy  with  those  on  the  cultured  and  respectable  plane 
above  them.  The  riot,  the  commune,  feeds  upon  and  lives  by  this  bar- 
barism, which  has  its  basis  upon  idleness,  ignorance,  and  vice. 

The  mentil,  moral,  and  physical  perversion  of  the  youth  is  the  main 
cause  of  this  dependence  and  crime.  The  proper  education  of  the 
youth  is  the  one  great  remedy.  The  literature  and  laws  of  all  the  ages 
confirm  this.  You  will  find  it  in  the  Bible,  in  Plato,  in  Homer,  in  Con- 
fucius, and  in  the  wisest  moralists  and  lawgivers.  Homer  says:  "  Chil- 
dren belong  less  to  their  parents  than  to  the  state.  They  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  ])eople.  They  are  the  lioi)e  of  the  state.  It  is  too  late  to 
mend  them  when  they  are  spoiled.  •  •  *  It  is  much  better  to 
jirevent  the  evil  than  to  bo  obliged  to  punish  it." 

In  s[)eaking  of  the  correct  ed  ucation  of  children  says :  Confucius  aptly 
"  It  cannot  be  when  the  root  is  neglected  that  what  should  spring  from  it 
should  be  well  ordered.''  The  state  has  a  vital  interest  in  its  youth, 
who  must  grow  up  either  to  good  citizenship  to  sustain  and  protect  the 
state,  or  as  unworthy  sons  to  undermine  and  destroy  it.    Pericles  said 
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of  the  Grecian  youth  killed  in  battle :  "  The  loss  which  the  state  suffers 
by  the  destruction  of  its  youth  is  like  the  loss  which  the  year  suffers  by 
the  destruction  of  spring."  And  loss  by  the  perversion  of  youth,  how 
much  more  injurious  to  the  state. 

Neglected  childhood,  the  want  of  school  and  trade  education,  igno- 
rance, idleness,  vice,  evil  associations,  and  their  kindred  influences  are 
the  causes  of  crime  and  pauperism.  Children  so  surroiuided  grow  up 
with  no  self-respect,  no  self-reliance,  with  no  resistance  to  temptations, 
easily  drift  into  evil  ways,  and  onoe  lost  seldom  have  the  desire  to  return 
to  virtuous  ways.  Bom  in  the  county  poorhouses  or  sent  there  under 
our  indulgent  laws,  many  even  remain  there,  so  that  sometimes  three 
generations  of  the  same  race  may  be  found  in  the  same  poorhouse.  The 
celebrated  Juke  family,  brought  to  light  through  the  learned  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  Dugdale,  shows  through  six  generations  206  paupers,  76 
criminals,  and  128  prostitutes,  all  descended  from  one  criminal  and  pau- 
per ancestor.  Marsigny,  the  distinguished  jurist  of  France,  says :  "  The 
moral  perversity  which  has  caused  their  ruin  dates  from  early  childhood.'^ 

I  find  in  the  last  triennial  report  of  the  celebrated  Mettray  (France) 
institution  for  boys  that  the  average  number  there  in  1876  was  756.  Of 
these,  347  were  orphans  or  half  orphans,  and  five-sixths  entered  the 
colony  without  moral  or  mental  education.  In  the  language  of  the  report, 
"One-third  of  the  number  have  had  only  deplorable  examples,  and 
among  those  whose  parents  live  by  their  labor  they  have  before  them 
only  examples  of  vice  and  idleness." 

Gather  statistics  from  whatever  State  or  country  you  choose,  and  they 
all  demonstrate  that  from  dependent  children — orphans,  half  orphans, 
children  of  pauper,  criminal,  or  intemperate  parents — come  the  paupers 
and  criminals  that  are  supported  by  the  public.  The  reports  of  prison 
wardens  show  the  following  as  the  principal  causes  of  crime : 

In  Bavaria :  Keglected  education  and  illegitimacy. 

In  Norway :  Neglected  education  and  want  of  homes. 

In  Eussia :  Neglected  education. 

In  the  Netherlands :  !5^eglected  education  and  second  marriages. 

In  Sweden :  Neglected  education  and  bad  company. 

In  Switzerland :  Neglected  education  and  unhealthy  family  influences. 

In  the  United  States :  Orphange,  want  of  home  life. 

In  England :  Neglected  education  and  street  associations. 

These  are  the  children  that  furnish  the  recruiting  posts  for  the  great 
army  of  dependents  and  delinquents.  And  the  number  of  children 
not  being  educated  by  reason  of  poverty  and  other  hindrances  is  very 
large.  It  was  said  a  short  time  since  that  there  were  60,000  in  the 
State  of  New  York  not  attending  school  and  25,000  in  Philadelphia 
not  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  In  France  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  100,000  dependent  and  deliufjuent  chihlren,  I  trans- 
late fit>m  the  November,  1879,  number  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^- 
t^   g^n^rale  des  prisons:    "It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  France 
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100,000  children  under  16  years  of  age,  who,  abandoned  by  their  pa- 
rents, are  living  in  the  midst  of  vice  and  crime  and  form  what  is  justiy 
called  the  nursery  of  the  jails  and  station  houses.''  In  this  country, 
though  we  are  yet  far  from  the  European  condition,  there  must  be  half  that 
number,  including  those  in  asylums  and  reform  institutions.  In  1875 
there  were  17,791  children  in  the  different  public  institutions  of  !New 
York,  not  including  those  in  industrial  schools,  lodging  houses,  &c 
Hon.  William  P.  Letchworth,  president  of  the  State  board  of  charities 
of  New  York,  in  a  recent  letter  informs  me  that  the  number  is  now  about 
15  per  cent,  higher.  The  percentage  of  these  children  to  the  population 
does  not  vary  much  in  the  several  States,  except  as  the  number  is  affected 
by  density  of  population,  as  the  general  treatment  of  society  has  been 
alike  in  all  to  propagate  and  perpetuate  this  class.  Growing  up  in  idle- 
ness and  vice,  a  large  percentage  of  them  have  permanently  attached 
themselves  to  the  ranks  of  pauperism  or  crime.  Instead  of  trying  to 
save  these  children  by  moral  and  mental  education,  governments  through 
all  time  have  waited  until  the  children  became  chronic  dependents  or 
habitual  criminals,  and  then  constructed  extensive  and  expensive  prisons 
and  reformatories  in  which  to  confine,  support,  and  endeavor  to  reform 
those  who  ought  to  have  been  saved  for  a  better  fate  by  preventive 
measures.  This  policy,  pursued  so  persistently  by  society,  has  built  up, 
encouraged,  propagated,  and  perpetuated  the  dependent  and  criminal 
classes  to  a  large  extent.  These  dependent  children  have  their  homes 
on  the  streets,  in  places  of  low  resort,  in  tenement  houses,  everywhere, 
anywhere  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  by  starving  heggajcy,  by 
vagrancy,  and  finally  by  crime  committed  to  save  life.  In  this  way 
society  forced  the  child  to  commit  crime  and  then  paid  the  penalty  by 
increased  taxation  and  a  tainted  society.  Aside  from  the  political 
economy  of  the  subject,  the  humanity  of  it  might  well  touch  the  hardest 
heart.  The  destruction  of  the  lives  and  virtues  of  the  innocents  through 
all  time  has  formed  one  of  the  saddest  pages  in  the  history  of  our  race. 

Save  the  county  ])oorhouse,  the  public  afforded  no  shelter  for  these 
children.  Tlieir  only  other  reliance  was  that  of  private  charity  or  the 
associated  charity  of  the  church,  both  of  which  were  entirely  inadequate 
for  i)erforming  the  great  work  required.  And  the  average  county  poor- 
house  !  As  a  rule,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  children  and  for 
society  if  they  had  died  before  going  there.  There  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  diseased,  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  the  wrecks  of  vicious  lives.  In 
such  a  tainted  atmospluTc  the  child-s  character  took  early  directions  in 
the  way  of  permanent  dependency  and  then  crhne.  Children  in  the 
county  j)oorhous(\s  grew  up  in  ignorance,  became  idle,  vicious,  and 
depraved.  But  this  was  all  the  public  did  for  them ;  and  that  is  all  it 
now  does  for  them  in  most  of  the  States  of  this  Union  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

But  the  (effect  of  this  great  wrong  upon  the  child  is  not  limited  to 
him ;  it  extends  to  the  state,  especially  in  republican  governments.    In 
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this  country  the  right  of  franchise  extends  to  all  alike.  The  vote  of  the 
worst  man  balances  that  of  the  best  man  in  the  land.  The  vote  of  both, 
for  the  safety  of  the  state,  should  be  an  educated  vote  and  an  honest 
one.  In  our  great  centres  of  population  this  ignorant  and  low  element 
of  society  is  seriously  consulted  in  politics,  and  has  much  to  do  in  con- 
trolling legislation.  But  you  can  never  cure  this  wrong  by  depriving 
the  ignorant  of  the  right  to  vote.  Eights  once  given  a  people  can  only 
be  taken  away  by  the  force  of  revolution.  Moral  standards  so  differ  that 
you  cannot  establish  political  rights  upon  morals.  The  only  remedy  is 
the  right  one,  and  that  is,  secure  the  moral  and  intellectual  education 
of  the  youth.  The  danger  to  society  from  pauperism  and  crime  increases 
under  our  old  methods  in  the  fact  that  as  our  civilization  develops  the 
wealthy  become  more  wealthy  and  the  poorer  become  more  helpless  5  the 
higher  classes  become  more  wealthy  and  better  educated,  and  the  poor 
more  degraded  and  helpless.  Add  to  this  the  fact  shown,  that,  under 
the  usual  treatment,  pauperism  and  crime  increase  out  of  proportion 
and  in  excess  of  the  growth  of  population,  and  you  have  a  combination 
of  circumstances  that  tends  to  undermine  and  destroy.  There  have 
been  times  in  France  and  England  when  1  in  10  to  12  have  been 
aided  by  charity.  In  the  United  States  in  1870  it  was  only  1  in  about 
332,  and  Michigan  oidy  1  in  about  462.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether 
we  shall  follow  in  the  path  in  which  Europe  has  burdened  itself  with 
pauperism  and  crime,  or  whether,  by  preventive  educational  methods,  we 
shall  save  ourselves  from  that  fate.  Society  can  prevent  much  of  the 
evil.    There  should  be  no  compromising,  no  temporizing. 

It  has  been  thousands  of  times  demonstrated  that  most  of  the  crime 
and  dependence  originates  from  intemperance;  that  intemperate  pa- 
rents have  bad  homes — damp,  ill  ventilated,  and  cold ;  that  the  air  they 
breathe  and  the  water  they  drink  are  impure.  By  heredity  and  surround- 
ings their  children  are  puny,  defective,  and  diseased.  These  children 
and  their  parents  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  in  hovels  and  alms- 
houses. And  yet  the  general  and  State  governments  legalize  the  manu- 
fiehcture  and  sale  of  liquor  by  which  drunkards  are  made,  the  almshouses 
and  jails  filled,  and  the  resources  of  honest  labor  are  taxed  to  support 
the  poor  and  punish  the  dependent  and  criminal,  made  so  by  drink. 
Public  sentiment  should  demand  that  this  should  not  be,  and  states  and 
nations  should  not  be  partners  in  the  unholy  traffic.  It  should  not  be 
the  exception  but  the  rule  that  the  first  lady  in  the  nation  sets  a 
righteous  example  over  there  in  the  White  House.  There  would  be  little 
need  that  I  should  advocate  here  the  cause  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
if  State  and  nation  would  withdraw  from  its  unholy  partnershii),  and 
would  suppress  the  business  of  drunkard  making. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  association  of  adults  in  the  county 
poorhouses  keeps  up  the  dependent  population.  In  one  county  poor- 
house  in  one  of  our  principal  Middle  States  100  children  were  shown 
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as  boru  in  that  iustltation.    This  source  of  dependence  and  crime  might 
be  stopped  and  should. 

So  I  might  go  on  giving  controllable  causes  of  paui)erism  and  crime, 
but  tliey  are  all  outside  my  subject,  which  relates  to  these  children 
of  the  poor  as  we  find  them. 

I  desire,  however,  to  give  these  brief  statistics  which  repeat  them- 
selves in  every  State :  In  Pennsylvania  in  1875,  1876,  1877,  and  1878, 
there  were  47,268  paupers  admitted  into  the  almshouses.  Of  these 
5,163  were  abstainers  and  42,105  drinkers.  During  the  same  time  there 
were  14,504  admitted  into  the  penitentiaries.  Of  these  2,983  were  ab- 
stainers and  11,521  were  drinkers.  This  ought  to  be  suf&cient  evidence 
to  the  legislator  and  taxpayer  that  intemperance  is  the  great  source  of 
dependency  and  crime,  and  that  the  place  to  begin  reform  is  at  the  bar 
where  liquor  is  sold.  But  until  that  is  done  we  must  take  these  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  and,  saving  them  from  the  fate  of  their  unfortunate 
I>arents,  separate  them  &om  evil  surroundings  and  make  them  good 
self-supporting  citizens.  I  urge  you  to  continue  the  investigatiou  of  this 
subject,  believing  you  will  find  it  profitable  for  yourselves  and  the  ed- 
ucational interest  you  represent. 

Granting  the  need  of  a  better  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
by  what  agency  must  it  be  done  ?  You  cannot  depend  upon  private 
charity.  That  will  only  operate  in  places,  and  will  fail  often  when  meet 
needed.  The  church  has  struggled  long  and  well  with  the  evil.  It  has 
built  and  operated  asylums.  Other  associated  charity  has  for  years 
done  the  same  work,  and  ragged  schools,  aid  societies,  &c.,  have  done 
much.  But  all  combined  have  made  little  impression  upon  tiie  evil,  that 
has  grown  faster  than  they  could  supply  the  wants  of  the  class.  While 
they  worked,  the  State,  by  bad  laws  or  omitting  to  make  and  enforce 
good  ones,  has  given  them  more  than  they  could  do.  In  some  cities 
they  endeavored  to  remedy  the  evil  by  sending  out  to  other  States  their 
children.  This,  of  course,  reduced  juvenile  crime  and  dependency,  was 
economical  for  those  cities,  but  expensive  and  unjust  to  the  people  where 
the  children  were  sent,  for  many  soon  had  to  be  supported  in  the  reform 
schools  and  jails. 

To  depend  on  private  charity  to  support  these  children  is  not  right, 
for  it  must  be  done  by  the  generous  alone.  Much  of  the  wealth  that  is 
protected  by  a  Avell  governed  people  will  give  nothingto  make  these  chil" 
dren  law  abiding  and  goo<l  citizens.  All  are  equally  benefited  by  hav' 
ing  these  children  become  good  citizens,  producers,  and  not  consumers 
only,  and  all  should  contribute  to  the  work  according  to  their  means. 

The  agency,  then,  to  do  this  work  is  one  that  can  command  means 
when  needed,  and  will  see  that  the  laws  are  administered  so  as  best  to 
contribute  to  the  general  welfare  and  safety.  There  is  only  one  such 
agency,  and  that  is  the  State.  That  power  which  makes  the  firee  school 
should  see  that  the  provisions  of  laws  ai*e  made  applicable  to  all  classes. 
The  State,  having  sufficient  numbers,  can  most  thoroughly  classify  and 
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separate  defectives,  dependents,  delinquents  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
intelligent  and  economical  administration  and  the  best  results.  If  the 
State  does  not  itself  build  and  maintain  institutions  for  the  education  of 
these  children,  for  their  permanent  or  temporary  homes,  it  can  at  least 
follow  the  example  of  New  York,  which  has  enacted  a  stringent  law 
prohibiting  the  keeping  of  children  in  the  county  poorhouses  and  re- 
quiring that  they  shall  be  supported  in  asylums  or  in  families.  There  are 
doubtless  objections  to  this  law,  but  it  is  better  than  to  educate  children 
in  the  streets  and  poorhouses,  to  become  permanent  dependents  or 
criminals.  It  may  not  be  well  for  a  State  to  support  children  in  secta- 
rian asylums,  but  that  would  certainly  be  better  than  to  educate  them 
in  the  schools  of  pauperism  and  crime. 

THE   MICHIGAN  SYSTEM. 

There  is  one  State  that  has  undertaken*  the  work  of  the  care  and  sup- 
port of  dependent  children. 

In  one  of  the  leading  journals^  of  the  Northwest  I  find,  under  date  of 
the  5th  instant,  the  following,  which  is  an  unex[>ected  compliment  from 
another  State  and  similar  to  many  expressions  from  the  press : 

"One  of  the  noblest,  wisest  public  charities  of  the  country  is  the  State 
public  school  of  Michigan.  Moved  both  by  the  instincts  of  Ghristiaii 
philanthropy  and  that  farseeing  political  sagacity  which  discovers  that 
it  is  the  best  in  every  way  for  society  that  indigent  and  neglected  chil- 
dren be  taken  charge  of  by  the  State  and  trained  for  lives  of  usefulness^ 
the  x>eople  of  Michigan  have  established  a  home  and  school  for  this  class 
of  children.  And  what  they  have  undertaken  to  do  they  are  doing  well, 
doing  nobly." 

For  humane  and  economic  reasons  the  legislature  of  Michigan  in  1871 
established  the  State  Public  School  for  Dependent  Children,  the  first 
one  of  the  kind  under  any  government.  It  is  maintained  entirely  by 
the  State,  by  taxation  upon  property,  the  same  as  are  the  public  schools. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  that  State,  and  in  no  sense 
is  a  part  of  its  penal  or  reformatory  system.  It  is  not  an  asylum  for 
orphans  or  defectives.  It  is  purely  a  school,  and  is  no  more  a  charity 
than  the  district  school  supported  by  taxation,  save  only  in  the  degree 
or  extent  of  aid.  It  is  a  temporary  educational  home.  Those  to  be 
admitted  must  be  dependent  on  the  public  for  support,  over  three  and 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  sound  in  body  and  mind.  None  are  admitted 
on  sentence  for  crime  or  on  suspension  of  sentence.  It  is  for  the  children 
of  the  poor,  and  dei>endence  on  the  public  is  the  only  price  of  admission. 
Children  requiring  reformatory  treatment  must  be  sent  to  the  reform 
school  for  boys  in  Lansing,  or  to  the  girls'  reform  school,  soon  to  be  con- 
structed. Tlus  school,  opened  in  1874  in  the  buildings  erected  near 
Coldwater,  is  to  save  children  from  crime  and  pauperism.  Its  work 
begins  at  the  source  of  the  great  river  of  life,  which,  if  pure,  generally 

*The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 
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flows  on  to  the  ocean  of  eternity  forever  pure.  Its  work  is  all  educational, 
which,  whether  here  or  in  the  common  schools  or  the  higher,  is  especially 
and  peculiarly  preventive.  It  is  on  the  tenable  ground  that  if  you  save 
the  child  you  save  the  man. 

It  recognizes  that  a  good  family  is  the  best  place  for  a  child ;  so  this 
institution  is  only  a  temporary  home,  it  being  an  agency  to  obtain,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  a  good  family  home  for  the  child,  where  he  or  she  is 
placed  under  a  contract  securing  treatment  as  a  member  of  the  family 
and  an  elementary  education,  with  the  right  in  the  board  to  return  the 
child  to  the  school  if  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  not  executed  in  good 
faith. 

The  admissions  are  divided  pro  rata  among  the  counties  according  to 
the  number  of  dependent  children  in  each  when  there  are  more  than  can 
be  admitted.  The  capacity  is  now  300,  which  receives  about  all  those 
who  are  admissible  in  the  State.  They  are  educated  in  the  common 
branches  while  in  the  institution,  where  they  are  not  kept  for  any  defi- 
nite time ;  only  until  a  home  is  found.  Some  have  been  so  affected  by 
poorhouse  or  vagrant  life  that  they  require  longer  moral  and  mental 
training  than  others  to  fit  them  to  go  into  homes.  The  question  of  their 
dependence  is  determined  by  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county  where 
the  child  belongs.  A  copy  of  his  decision,  containing  such  facts  as  he 
can  ascertain  from  witnesses  as  to  the  child's  history  and  the  habits 
and  condition  of  the  parents,  is  sent  with  the  child  to  the  school,  and 
forms  a  basis  of  his  history  to  be  kept  up  on  the  records.  A  sworn  cer- 
tificate of  a  respectable  physician  is  also  sent  with  the  child,  showing 
that  it  has  do  chronic  disease  and  has  not  within  fifteen  days  been  ex- 
posed to  any  contagious  disease. 

The  children  are  comfortably  dressed,  kept  clean,  and  have  pure  air, 
and  wholesome,  plain  food.  Uniform  excellent  health  prevails.  They 
are  trained  to  industrious  habits.  Tiie  girls  assist  in  housework,  in  the 
care  of  their  cottage  homes,  and  in  sewing.  The  boys  work  on  the  farm, 
in  the  garden*  in  the  shoeshop,  and  in  keeping  their  cottages  in  order. 
There  are  eight  cottages  with  30  children  in  each,  and  onedouble  cottage 
with  about  60  children.  Each  cottage  is  in  charge  of  a  lady  cottage 
manager,  who  cares  for  the  children  as  a  mother  with  a  smaller  family, 
only  that  the  cooking  and  eating  ai*e  done  in  the  main  building  and  &e 
washing  in  the  general  lauudry.  There  are  six  lady  teachers,  who  teach 
the  children  as  in  the  district  schools.  Those  children  who  prove  incor- 
rigible, or  diseased  in  body  or  mind,  can  be  returned  to  their  counties. 
The  institution  is  in  charge  of  a  board  of  control  of  three  members.  It 
is  conducted  by  a  superintendent  and  the  usual  employes  of  institutions. 
The  moral  and  religious — not  sectarian — education  of  the  children  has 
special  attention,  a«  required  by  the  law.  There  is  a  Sabbath  school 
each  Sunday  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  older  boys  attend  service  in  the 
forenoon  in  the  city.  Everything  possible  is  done  by  teachers,  cottage 
managers,  the  superintendent,  and  all  who  have  directly  to  do  with  the 
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children,  to  secure  good  discipline,  good  conduct,  and  establish  a  good 
moral  character,  so  they  will  be  fitted  as  much  as  possible  while  in  the 
school  to  become  good  citizens — industrious,  self-supporting  producers 
and  not  consumers  only. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school  over  700  have  been  received  and  over 
400  placed  in  good  family  homes. 

Indenturing  children, — It  is  made  the  special  duty  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol to  secure  homes  for  the  children.  The  school  is  thus  a  half-way 
house  from  dependence  to  a  family  home.  A  person  applying  for  a  child 
must  have  a  written  recommendation  from  an  agent  of  the  State  board 
Of  corrections  and  charities,  one  of  whom  is  appointed  for  each  county. 
He  must  certify  that  he  has  made  full  investigation,  and  that  in  his 
opinion  the  home  will  be  a  good  one  for  the  child,  and  that  the  applicant 
will  faithfully  execute  the  contract,  which,  among  other  things,  requires 
that  the  child  shall  be  treated  as  a  member  of  the  family,  and  shall 
attend  the  district  school  at  least  three  mouths  each  year.  No  child 
can  be  indentured  to  an  intemperate  person  or  to  one  who  sells  liquor. 
Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  the  contract  is  not  complied  with, 
the  child  is  returned  to  the  school  and  a  new  home  found.  This  is  always 
done  where  the  child's  welfare  appears  to  require  it.  Under  one  provis- 
ion of  law  the  child  may  be  adopted  through  the  probate  court,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  has  been  had  in  numerous  cases.  In  case  of  such  adop- 
tion the  child  becomes  the  heir  at  law  of  the  person  adopting,  and  then 
its  relation  with  the  school  ceases.  The  new  home  of  the  child  is  selected 
with  great  care,  and  the  future  of  the  child  is  carefully  watched  over  as 
by  a  jealous  parent  by  the  agents  in  the  several  counties  and  by  others 
at  the  request  of  the  superintendent.  Reports  are  had  from  the  children 
at  least  twice  a  year.  The  guardianship  of  the  board  continues  dur- 
ing minority.  No  institution  supported  by  private  or  associated  charity 
ever  watched  over  its  children  more  closely  than  do  the  officials  of  this 
school,  assisted  by  the  county  agents.  Everything  i)ossible  is  done  for 
these  little  waifs  that  could  be  wished  by  the  most  humane.  In  their 
cottage  homes,  in  their  schools,  and  in  families  they  have  everything 
done  for  them  consistent  with  their  highest  good.  The  good  of  the  child 
takes  precedence  in  all  (luestions. 

The  general  physical,  moral,  and  mental  condition,  the  behavior,  ad- 
vancement in  schools,  &c.,  of  these  children  compare  favorably  with 
their  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  district  schools. 

Some  of  the  results. — First,  children  more  readily  find  homes  from  this 
school  than  from  the  county  houses.  They  are  not  considered  paupers, 
but  State  children,  and  there  is  not  the  same  discredit  attaching  to  them 
as  to  county-house  children.  A  few  weeks  in  the  school  cleans  them 
up,  shows  them  what  discipline  is,  that  some  one  cares  for  them,  and 
removes  the  poorhouse  look,  and  the  child  a])pears  as  a  new  creation. 
Gk)od  examples,  correcting  and  elevating  influences  from  teachers,  man* 

agers,  their  companions,  and  others  soon  effect  a  great  change  with  the 
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worst.  Such  cliildren  so  improved  find  homes  when  they  never  would 
from  the  county  houses,  except  it  be  to  grtwluate  to  the  houses  of  cor- 
rection or  the  prison.  Here  comes  in  a  great  economic  advantage  to  the 
State,  that  by  sooner  being  placed  in  families  the  sooner  is  the  public  re- 
lieved of  their  support.  In  one  county  three  children  had  in  the  aggre- 
gate 29  years  of  support,  while  their  aggregate  support  in  the  school 
was  not  three  years.  Second  result :  It  is  found  in  this  State  that  there 
is  little  difference  in  the  direct  cost  of  maintaining  and  educating  a 
child  for  a  year  in  this  school  and  in  the  county  poorhouses.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars  each  per  annum  is  what  the  State  provides 
for  300  children  in  the  school  on  the  average,  and  it  has  not  on  the  av- 
erage cost  that.  Add  to  this  the  100  that  go  out  into  families  each 
year  (last  year  the  net  gain  was  Ho),  who  have  to  be  clothed,  and  the 
cost  is  890  per  annum  for  the  400  cared  for  during  the  year.  This  is  at  a 
less  cost  (as  shown  by  the  official  reports  from  the  counties  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state)  than  it  is  for  each  child  supported  in  the  county  poorhouse. 
This  economic  showing  is  very  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  school. 
The  taxpayer  wants  figures,  and  we  can  show  them  here,  and  they  can- 
not be  impeached.  Add  to  the  result  here  shown  the  fact  of  the  short- 
ened term  of  support  by  the  public,  and  the  showing  is  very  much 
stronger.  Third  result :  This  school  has  only  been  in  operation  about  six 
years,  so  that  the  effects  upon  thechildren  cannot  be  fully  shown.  Enough 
is  known,  however,  to  satisfy  us  that  there  are  very  few  of  the  children 
who  go  through  the  school  who  will  not  prove  as  good  in  morals  and  life 
as  the  average  children  in  the  community.  I  could  not  ])lace  the  loss  as 
low  as  5  per  cent.  There  are  occasionally  children  sent  here  who  in- 
herit traits  from  insane  parents,  who  cannot  be  cured.  But  they  are  im- 
proper inmates  and  rather  belong  to  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  and 
should  not  be  considered  in  the  estimates,  though  all  have  been.  It  is 
undoubted  that  the  large  mass  of  these  children  would  in  time  have  be- 
come permanent  dependents  and  criminals,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
through  the  care  and  education  given  them  by  the  agency  of  this  school, 
the  great  majority  of  them  will  become  good  citizens.  It  is  expected 
that  the  more  this  school  is  known  to  our  i)eople  the  more  its  influence 
for  good  upon  the  children  will  be  increased.  Our  people  appear  satis- 
fled  with  the  results  so  far,  and  there  is  no  more  popular  institution  in  the 
State  among  the  people  than  this.  The  principles  upon  which  it  is 
based  are  believed  to  be  right.  The  prominent  features  of  the  system 
are — 

1.  The  radical  separation  of  innocent  from  criminal  children. 

2.  Education  in  a  home  by  the  State,  under  eilucational  and  mond 
influences;  this  home  to  be  t^Muporary. 

3.  llestoration  to  family  homes  as  soon  as  children  arefltted  for  them. 

RKSn/rs   ELSKWHEKK   OF    PRKVKXTIVK    EDrCATlON. 

I  cannot  close  this  outline  without  calling  attention  to  the  eflPects  of 
educational  preventive  W(n'k  elsewhere  among  the  children.     There  has 
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of  late  beeu  much  done  for  these  children  in  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

In  England  it  is  estimated  that  over  400,000  have  passed  through  the 
ragged  schools,  more  than  100,000  have  been  placed  out  to  trades  and 
service,  and  more  than  50,000  saved  from  a  life  of  crime.  Crime  in  one 
county  named,  in  40  years,  has  decreased  over  300  per  cent.  Eeports 
say  that  "  this  work  has  been  effected  in  a  large  measure  through  the 
agency  of  reformatory  institutions,  industrial  schools,  training  ships, 
refuges,  homes,  and  such  like  establishments." 

The  directors  of  convict  prisons  in  1877  in  England  record  the  decrease 
of  crime,  and  say  that  the  development  of  the  criminal  classes  has  re- 
ceived a  permanent  check  by  the  means  adopted  in  recent  times  of  cut- 
ting off  the  sources  of  crime  by  caring  for  dependent  and  delinquent 
children.  They  say  that  in  1836,  with  a  population  of  fifteen  millions, 
10,125  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  3,611  to  penal  servitude,  and 
4,273  to  transportation  to  Australia;  whereas  in  1875,  with  a  population 
of  twenty-three  and  a  half  millions,  only  9,282  were  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment and  1,639  to  i>enal  servitude.  Sir  Charles  Reed,  chairman 
of  the  London  board  of  education,  in  a  recent  address  speaks  of  the 
decrease  of  juvenile  crime  in  that  city  under  the  operations  of  the 
new  system,  by  which  the  children  of  the  poor  are  compelled  to  attend 
school.    He  says : 

"  The  acknowledged  diminution  of  juvenile  crime  in  the  metropolis 
may  fairly  be  traced  to  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  children  from  the 
streets:  In  the  whole  of  London  the  number  of  arrests  on  suspicion  of 
children  under  sixteen  was,  in  1877-'78,  294  boys  and  60  girls,  being  the 
smallest  number  for  simple  larceny  within  a  decade.  »  »  ♦  We  do 
not,  indeed,  suppose  instruction  will,  in  itself,  suffice  to  work  moral 
reformation,  yet  it  is  noteworthy  how  closely  ignorance  and  crime  do 
work  together.  In  1877  there  were  arrested  75,250  persons  who  could 
either  not  read  and  write  at  all  or  could  do  so  only  with  great  difficulty, 
while  only  2,732  were  arrested  who  could  read  and  write  well." 

/Scotland. —  In  Edinburgh  the  number  of  children  committed  to  prison 
in  1847  was  512,  and  in  1875  the  number  was  reduced  to  131.  In  Aber- 
deen the  average  yearly  number  of  thefts  reported  to  the  police  during 
the  five  years  ending  1860  was  1,142,  while  the  average  yearly  number 
during  the  five  years  ending  1874  was  286,  and  in  September,  1875,  not 
a  single  case  was  set  down  for  trial,  the  like  not  having  occurred  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  judge,  in  his  remarks,  imputed  this 
result  to  the  industrial  and  reformatory  schools.  This  shows  the  world 
need  not  grow  worse  if  the  children  are  looked  to. 

Germany, — There  are  few  statistics  from  this  country  in  my  reach. 
Those  from  the  noted  Kauhe  Haus  for  children,  near  Hamburg,  are 
quite  gratifying,  showing  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  children  are 
saved  by  educational  and  reformatory  treatment. 

France. — There  is  to-day  no  country  where  there  is  more  intelligent 
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discussion  and  work  in  regard  to  dependent  children  going  on  than 
in  France.  The  Soci^t^  g6n6rale  des  prisons,  composed  of  some  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  country,  and  the  "  Conseil  sup^rieur  des  prisons,''  an 
official  organization,  are  earnestly  at  work  devising  methods  to  edu- 
cate and  save  these  children.  There  hais  just  been  organized  a  national 
society  to  take  care  of  the  work  for  these  children,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  M.  Bonjean,  a  noted  judge  advocate.  Intelligent  positions  are  taken 
and  maintained  there  by  the  highest  authorities.  M.  Victor  Boumat 
says : 

"Every  nation  has  a  profound  interest  in  the  good  education  of  all 
its  members;  it  is  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
enforce  this  i)rinciple;  neither  the  misfortune  nor  the  fault  of  parents 
ought  to  shut  the  door  of  the  school  against  their  children  and  deprive 
them  of  all  moral  training;  *  *  *  the  child  badly  brought  up 
must  necessarily  become  a  cause  of  trouble  to  society,  since  the  idler 
and  vagrant  will  soon  pass  into  the  criminal;  if  the  state  ignores 
its  right  or  neglects  its  duty  toward  these  children  it  cannot  in  fairness 
hold  them  to  a  strict  account  for  their  acts.''  The  eminent  Victor  Cou- 
sin says :  "1  am  filled  with  wonder  and  grief  that  so  much  attention  is 
given  to  x)risons  and  so  little  to  schools.'^  The  venerable  and  distin- 
guished M.  Charles  Lucas,  member  of  the  Institute,  has  given  to  correc- 
tional education  the  best  work  and  thought  of  his  life  for  over  the  last 
forty  years.  Many  distinguished  French  names  could  be  cited  showing 
the  deep  interest  France  is  taking  in  the  welfare  of  her  100,000  depend- 
ent and  delinquent  children.  The  best  results  may  be  expecteil  at  an 
early  date  from  that  country. 

America, — There  has  been  within  the  past  few  years  a  marked  reduc- 
tion injuvenile  crime  in  those  great  centres  of  population  where  the 
education  and  care  of  children  have  received  the  most  attention.  We 
must  look  to  the  next  census  for  results.  There  are  many  preventive 
agencies  at  work,  with  excellent  results,  and  many  States  are  moving  in 
the  adoption  of  better  methods  to  educate  and  save  their  dependent 
children. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  prevention  is  safer,  and  more  certain 
and  economical  than  punishment  or  reformation,  and  that  the  national 
arid  State  governments  cannot  act  too  soon  in  improving  their  methods — 
their  systems.    And  let  me  say  that  right  here  in  this  District  is  the 
place  where  an  exami)le  might  well  be  given  to  the  whole  country. 
Michigan,  by  its  system  of  care  and  education  of  dei)endent  children, 
has  supplied  the  ''missing  link''  in  our  educational  methods,  and  the 
District,  for  its  children,  might  well  i)rofit  by  the  example.    The  institu- 
tions of  this  District  are  seen  by  all  the  world.     They  stand  out  in  relief 
more  than  any  others  in  the  hind.    I  lere  for  this  peo])le  should  be  seeored 
the  fullest  re[)ublican  rights,  the  pun^st  form  of  republican  governments 
All  the  best  elements  of  our  educational   systems  might  well  be  here 
moulded  into  the  one  i)erfect  system,  and  here  might  well  be  made  by 
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the  General  Government  a  model  of  educational  methods  which  should 
show  to  the  world  what  a  free  press,  free  speech,  free  thought,  and  free 
work  can  accomplish  in  the  New  World.  And  prominent  in  the  edu- 
cational system  might  well  be  an  educational  home  for  the  children  of 
the  poor,  like  that  in  Michigan,  of  which  the  distinguished  and  venerable 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  of  France,  lately  said,  addressing  the  Institute  of 
France : 

*' Behold,  gentlemen,  the  State  of  Michigan,  only  about  forty  years 
old,  has  the  merit  of  being  in  advance  of  ancient  Europe  in  the  inau- 
gurati  on  of  a  new  era  for  indigent  children." 

(For  laws  relatiug  to  the  est  ablishment  of  the  school  at  Coldwater, 
see  Appendix  A.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  then  announced 
the  programme  for  the  next  day,  and  the  department  adjourned  until 
the  evening. 

SECOND  SESSION— THUKSD AY  EVENING. 

Washington,  February  19, 1880. 

The  department  reassembled  at  7.30  p.  m. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  of  Indiana,  submitted  a  report  prepared  by  him  on 
the  "  Best  system  of  schools  for  a  State,^  as  follows : 

THE  BEST  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  A  STATE. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

J.  The  school  a  State  institution. —  As  viewed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  parts  of  the  United  States  called  a  State  or  Com- 
monwealth is  an  institution  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  realization  of 
fireedom  in  all  its  citizens. 

It  must  exercise  all  those  functions  necessary  to  this  end  except  such 
as  are  delegated  to  the  General  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Rational  freedom  cannot  be  realized  without  general  education. 

Experience  has  shown  that  voluntary  associational  euteri)rise  is  not 
adequate  to  secure  general  education,  and  that  education  will  not  become 
general  unless  it  is  fostered  by  a  system  of  wise  laws. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  by  law  for  a  thorough 
and  eflficient  system  of  schools  which  shall  be  equally  open  to  all. 

IT.  The  system  must  he  compulsory. — It  is  not  enough  that  the  State 
makes  by  its  laws  a  system  of  schools  possible.  The  system  must  be  a 
compulsory  system.  The  State  should  compel  the  location,  establish- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  a  suflScient  number  of  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  its  children. 

If  it  were  left  to  each  locality  to  establish  schools  or  not  at  its  will^ 
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the  system  would  in  no  sense  become  a  general  system.    A  permissive 
system  would  soon  become  no  system  at  all. 

III.  The  doctrine  of  equalization. — All  the  citizens  of  the  State  are 
governed  by  the  same  system  of  laws.  Tlie  laws  of  the  State  are  an 
outgrowth  of  the  intelligence  of  the  citizens.  A  limitation  of  intelh- 
gence  is  a  limitation  of  citizenship,  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  some 
is  an  abridgment  of  the  liberty  of  others.  Hence  every  citizen  is  ben- 
efited by  and  therefore  hjis  an  interest  in  the  intelligence  of  every  other 
citizen. 

Thus  an  equalization  of  benefits  arises  from  a  uniform  school  system ; 
upon  this  is  based  the  doctrine  of  equal  obligation. 

In  the  maintenance  of  a  general  system  of  schools  the  State  should 
therefore  establish  the  piinciple  that  the  property  of  the  State  should 
educate  the  children  of  the  State.  It  should  therefore  levy  and  collect 
a  tax  upon  the  property  of  its  citizens,  and  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  should 
be  equally  distributed  among  the  children  of  the  State,  and  should  be 
used  for  tuition  purposes  only. 

IV.  The  exectitite  agents  of  the  State. — The  State  should  appoint  for 
itself  suitable  agents  or  officers,  by  which  a  general  inspection  and  super- 
^ision  of  the  whole  system  can  be  secured ;  but  in  the  formation  of  a 
school  system  and  in  the  management  of  schools  the  State  must  operate 
chiefiy  through  certain  local  agencies.  These  agencies  must  be  limited 
in  their  oi)eratiou  by  certain  definite  geographical  boundaries.  In  each 
of  these  localities  the  State  must  provide  for  the  appointment  of  neces- 
sary local  agents  or  officers,  by  means  of  whom  schools  can  be  established 
and  maintained.  While  each  locality  may  be  left  to  select  its  own  school 
officers,  the  State  should  require  this  selection  to  be  made,  and  it  should 
compel  the  officers  to  execute  its  will  in  i^gard  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools  under  suitable  penalties. 

V.  Unification  in  toioishipy  town,  and  city. — In  most  States  local  cor- 
porations for  municipal  i)urposes  have  already  been  formed;  these  are 
called  cities,  towns,  and  townships.  For  obvious  prudential  and  eco- 
nomic rciisons  the  geographical  units  of  school  corporations  should  be 
coincident  with  these  ci\il  corporations.  There  should  thus  be  formed 
within  each  municipal  corponition  a  school  corporation  independent  of 
it,  but  conterminous  with  it.  These  school  cori>oratioDS  may  be  com- 
bined, as  in  a  county,  parish,  or  district,  for  certain  purposes;  but  they 
should  be  in  a  measure  independent  and  should  form  the  units  of  tlie 
system. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  subdistricts  may  be  formed  in  school  cor- 
porations. Tnequal  distribution  of  population,  the  condition  of  roads, 
bridges,  &c.,  make  it  impracticable  to  fix  by  general  statute  the  geo- 
gniphical  boundaries  of  subdistricts.  As  population  increases  or  shifts, 
and  as  tlie  condition  of  roads  and  bridges  is  improved,  frequent  changes 
in  the  boundaries  of  subdistricts  must  be  made;  this  is  especially  true 
in  new  States.     If  these  changes  in  boundaries  of  subdistricts  ooald  be 
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made  without  limitatiou  by  the  people  themselves,  schools  would  be 
multiplied  almost  indefiuitely.  Hence,  districts  should  be  formed  and 
houses  located  under  the  authority  of  the  school  boards  of  cities,  towns, 
and  townships,  and  not  under  the  authority  of  each  subdistrict.  In 
each  township,  town,  or  city,  all  the  subdistricts  should  form  one  sys- 
tem and  no  more,  and  should  be  under  the  control  of  one  board  of 
school  officers.  The  necessities  of  the  case  in  respect  to  the  location  of 
schools,  in  respect  to  the  combination  of  districts  for  the  establishment 
of  central  graded  schools,  and  economy  in  the  matter  of  levying  local 
taxes  and  in  the  management  of  the  revenues  arising  therefrom,  require 
a  unification  of  all  the  schools  in  the  township,  town,  or  city  under  one 
board  of  control. 

VL  Extent  of  local  control. — The  local  agents  may  be  permitted  to 
exercise  discretionary  power  in  respect  to  those  things  which  do  not 
necessarily  affect  the  quality  of  the  school.  Hence  they  may  be  left  to 
locate  and  construct  their  own  school-houses,  and  to  supply  them  with 
furniture,  apparatus,  &c.,  through  the  means  of  local  taxation.  But  the 
State  should  compel  this  work  to  be  done  uitder  such  safeguards  and 
restrictions  as  will  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  houses,  in  proper  loca- 
tions, with  due  regard  to  such  sanitary  conditions  that  the  health  of  the 
children  will  not  be  liable  to  injury.  They  may  be  left  also  to  prescribe 
the  course  of  study,  with  certain  limitations,  and. to  make  all  useful 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  thorough  organization,  management,  and 
discipline  of  the  schools. 

The  local  authorities  may  employ  and  contract  with  teachers,  and  fix 
their  wages,  under  such  restrictions  in  resi)ect  to  their  examination  and 
supervision  as  will  secure  for  each  of  the  schools  of  the  State  thorough 
and  efficient  instruction  and  discipline. 

YII.  Scope  of  the  school — Each  school  corporation  should  be  required 
to  establish  and  maintain  such  advanced  schools  as  the  attainments  of 
its  children  may  require,  and  to  supplement  the  State  tax  by  a  local 
tax  to  maintain  these  schools.  The  necessity  for  giving  cities  and  towns 
the  power  to  establish  schools  of  a  higher  grade  has  been  so  often  dis- 
cusse<l  that  the  committee  deems  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  express 
the  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  such  schools  is  not  only  wise,  but 
necessary.  The  necessity  for  such  schools  in  townships  or  sparsely 
settled  towns,  however,  is  not  so  generally  recognized.  The  committee, 
therefore,  expresses  its  opinion  that  authority  should  be  given  to  the 
school  boards  of  townships  also  to  establish  central  graded  schools.  By 
the  establishment  of  such  schools  there  would  be  found  an  educational 
centre  in  each  township,  from  which  would  go  out  an  influence  that 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  entire  community.  Such  schools 
would  not  only  be  a  benefit  to  those  who  attend  them,  but  they  would  also 
relieve  the  district  schools  to  such  an  extent  that  much  more  efficient 
work  could  be  done  in  them. 

VIIL  The  relation  of  the  teacher. — The  school  system  being  general 
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and  the  schools  beiag  State  iustitutions,  the  teachers  should  be  regarded 
as  agents  of  the  State  to  execute  its  will  rather  than  the  will  of  the  lo- 
calities in  which  the  schools  are  situated. 

The  State  should  provide  agencies  for  fixing  a  uniform  standard  by 
which  the  qualifications  of  all  the  teachers  can  be  tested. 

This  work  cannot  be  left  exclusively  to  local  control. 

While  the  local  authorities  may  select  the  teachers,  the  selection 
must  be  made  from  among  those  that  have  been  duly  examined  and 
licensed  by  professional  experts  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  State. 

The  State  should  also  provide  the  means  by  wliich  the  work  done 
by  the  teachers  in  the  school  rooms  can  be  intelligently  inspected  and 
supervised. 

Inasmuch  as  the  true  test  of  a  teacher's  value  must  be  made  in  the 
school  room,  all  licenses  issued  to  those  having  had  no  experience 
shoidd  be  regarded  as  probationary  licenses,  and  the  same  officers  who 
examine  and  license  teachers  should  be  required  to  inspect  the  schools. 

Since  no  system  of  schools  can  be  properly  maintained  without  the 
education  of  teachers  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  the  establishment  of 
normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes  under  the  control  of  State  au- 
thority is  required. 

IX,  Special  schools. —  Inasmuch  as  children  who  are  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  idiotic  have  a  right,  in  common  with  other  childi-en,  to  demand 
from  the  State  educational  advantages,  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  establish  suitable  institutions  for  their  education  and  training 
than  to  establish  its  common  schools. 

Such  institutions  should  be  based  as  much  upon  the  idea  of  rightfid 
denmnd  as  upon  the  idea  of  benevolence.  They  should  be,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  subject  to  the  same  general  principles  thatcontrol  and  govern 
the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  State.  All  special  institutions 
that  receive  the  benefaction  of  the  State  should  be  subject  to  iusjiection 
by  suitable  State  officers  api)ointed  for  that  purpose. 

TIIK   SYSTEM   OUTLINKD. 

L  Of  the. State  superintendent. — The  State  needs  an  agent  to  take  gen- 
eral supervision  of  its  schools  aiul  of  its  school  funds  and  revenues.  It 
needs  a  skilful  schoolmaster  general  to  visit  the  various  localities  and 
awaken  interest  in  public  education;  to  advise  subordinate  officers  and 
teachers  in  respect  to  their  duties;  to  interpret  the  school  law  to  them; 
to  determine  certain  matters  of  general  interest  that  may  be  taken  to 
him  on  appeal ;  and  to  inform  the  law  making  power  of  the  State  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  reforms  which  are  needed 
to  make  them  more  efiicient  and  valuable.  A  commander  in  chief  is  no 
more  iK^eded  for  the  i)roper  organization,  equipment,  and  managemei^t 
of  a  great  army  than  a  general  superintendent  is  needed  for  a  great 
system  of  oonuuon  schools. 

The  efiicient  i>erformance  of  the  multifiirious  duties  required  of  a  State 
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saperintendeat  of  public  instruction  necessitates  experience  in  the  per- 
formance of  those  duties.  The  successful  administration  of  the  office 
depends  also  in  a  very  large  degree  upon  the  confidence  which  teachers 
and  school  officers  have  in  the  judgment  and  in  the  ability  of  the  State 
superintendent.  A  person  may  perform  as  efficient  service  in  some 
official  relations  during  the  first  week  of  his  administration  as  during 
the  last  week  of  it,  even  though  he  may  be  unknown  to  most  of  the 
people  whom  he  serves.  This  is  not  true,  however,  of  a  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  term 
of  service  of  the  State  superintendent  should  be  not  less  than  four 
years.  He  may  be  elected  by  the  people,  or  appointed  by  the  governor 
or  by  the  Stiite  board  of  education. 

II,  Of  the  State  hoard  of  education. — An  examination  of  the  school 
systems  of  the  several  States  makes  it  apparent  that  there  should  be 
associated  with  the  chief  executive  school  officer  a  suitable  advisory 
council. 

This  council  should  form  a  State  board  of  education.  It  should  be 
empowered  to  grant  life  certificates  to  persons  of  superior  scholarship 
and  high  professional  ability;  it  should  exercise  supervisory  control 
over  the  higher  educational  institutions  supported  by  the  State,  and 
especially  over  the  State  normal  schools ;  it  should  examine  and  license 
all  local  officers  authorized  to  examine  and  license  teachers  in  the  various 
school  corporations  of  the  State,  and  it  should  have  the  power  to  instruct 
and  direct  these  local  examiners  in  regard  to  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion recpiired  of  candidates  for  license,  and  in  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  questions  to  be  used  in  their  examination.  It  should  also  exercise 
some  control  over  the  management  of  county  or  district  institutes  estab- 
lished for  the  instruction  of  teachers. 

From  the  duties  required  of  the  State  board  of  education  it  will  be 
seen  that  its  members  should  be  selected  from  among  the  profession 
chiefly,  and  the  various  school  interests  of  the  State  should  be  repre- 
sented ui)on  the  board.  The  board  may  properly  be  composed  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  governor  of  the  State, 
the  State's  attorney  general,  the  president  of  one  of  the  State  normal 
schools,  the  president  of  the  State  university,  if  one  exists,  with  not 
less  than  three  other  persons  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  or  in  the 
business  of  supervising  schools. 

III,  Of  the  county  superintendent. — In  order  to  secure  thoroughness 
and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  their  work  must  be  systemati- 
cally and  intelligently  supervised.  It  is  impossible  for  the  State  super- 
teudent  or  for  the  State  board  of  education  to  thoroughly  supervise  the 
work  of  all  the  teachers  employed  under  a  State  system.  The  State 
must  depend  upon  local  agencies  for  this  necessary  work.  The  work 
cannot  be  left  to  the  non-professional  local  school  boards  already  pro- 
vided for,  but  it  must  be  i)erformed  by  professional  experts,  properly 
licensed  by  State  authority. 
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The  necessity  for  local  supervision  is  already  so  generally  recognized 
t)y  city  school  authorities  that  almost  every  city  in  the  country  has  ifcj 
<jity  superintendent.  Thorough  and  efficient  sui>ervision  lias  been  the 
t5hief  agcMicy  in  bringing  the  city  systems  to  their  present  standard. 
But  the  necessity  for  the  supervision  of  ungraded  schools  in  townships 
lias  not  been  so  generally  recognized.  If  cities,  with  the  advantages  of 
well  graded  schools,  of  a  long  term,  and  of  well  trained  and  exi>erienced 
teachers,  need  supervision  and  derive  so  much  benefit  from  it,  the  un- 
graded schools  in  townships,  with  all  their  disadvantages,  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  superior  work  without  it.  The  arguments  in  favor  of 
supervision  of  ungraded  schools  in  townships  are  unanswerable.  No 
prudent  man  would  emjdoy  a  gang  of  workmen  on  a  farm  or  in  the  shop 
without  devising  some  means  by  which  their  work  could  be  efficiently 
supervised.  Every  mill  must  have  its  manager,  every  railroad  its  super- 
intendent, every  contractor  his  head  workman,  every  merchant  his  chief 
clerk,  and  every  machine  shop  its  master  mechanic.  In  every  business 
of  life,  as  well  as  in  every  department  of  government,  there  must  be 
systematic  organization  of  labor,  with  intelligent  supervision.  The 
liighest  puri)oses  of  ungraded  [schools  in  townships  cannot  be  realized 
^without  such  supervision. 

Thorough  supervision  necessitates  frequent  visitation.  The  numl)er  . 
x)f  schools  which  one  person  can  efficiently  supervise  dei>ends  very  much 
upon  varying  local  circumstances,  among  which  are  density  of  i>opula- 
tion,  the  advancement  of  the  schools,  and  the  condition  of  roads, 
bridges,  &c.  The  territorial  divisions  for  this  puri)ose  may  thus  be 
large  or  small,  as  circumstances  may  require.  But,  inasmuch  as  the 
various  townships  are  gtuierally  combined  for  certain  civil  puri>oses  and 
form  counties,  it  is  believed  that,  in  most  of  the  States  at  legist,  each 
county  should  form  a  territorial  division  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
supenision  of  district  schools.  The  system  of  county  su]>eriutendeDey 
is,  therefore,  commended.  The  county  superintendent  should  be  re- 
quired to  visit  and  inspect  all  the  schools  under  his  sui>ervision  at  least 
twice  each  year.  The  county  superintendent  should,  with  the  exceptions 
hereinafter  mentioned,  examine  and  license  the  teachers,  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  board  of  education.  He  should  have  authority 
to  revoke  licenses  issued  by  him,  for  ])roi>er  cause,  on  petition  of  the 
patrons  of  a  school.  1  Ic  should  advise  the  local  school  officers  in  resi)ect 
to  their  tluties.  He  should  hold  county  and  township  meetings  for  the 
instruction  of  the  teachers,  under  the  authority  of  the  Sta.te  board  ot 
education.  He  should  hear  and  determine  appeals  from  the  decisions 
of  subordinate  ot!u*ers  in  certain  local  matters,  and  he  should  be  a  me- 
dium of  conununication  between  the  State  sui)erintendent  and  the  sub- 
ordinate school  officers  of  tlie  Stat(».  The  same  reasons  that  make  it 
advisable  that  the  State  sni)erintendent  should  hold  his  office  fora  long 
•term  make  it  atlvisable  that  the  county  superintendent  should  hold  office 
for  a  long  term.     He  may  be  elected  by  the  people,  or  appointed  by  the 
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county  board  of  education  or  by  some  other  competent  local  authority, 
but  no  one  should  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  county  suijerinteudent  who 
does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  State  board  of  ed- 
ucation or  from  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

IV.  Of  city  and  town  examining  boards. —  For  obvious  reasons  cities 
and  towns  employing  a  city  or  town  superintendent  should  be  exempt 
from  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  teachers  of 
such  corporations  should  be  examined  by  a  board  of  examiners  appointed 
by  some  city  or  town  authority,  and  not  by  the  county  superintendent. 
But  such  examining  boards  should  operate  under  the  same  restrictions 
in  respect  to  the  examination  of  teachers  that  govern  the  county  super- 
intendents. 

V.  Of  the  county  board  of  education. — The  school  officers  of  the  sev- 
eral corporations  in  a  county  may  be  organized  into  a  county  board  of 
education,  with  the  county  superintendent  as  its  president  or  secretary. 
This  board  might  have  authority  to  appoint  the  county  superintendent, 
but  its  additional  powers  should  be  chiefly  advisory.  Such  a  board 
might  consider  the  general  needs  and  wants  of  the  schools  of  a  county, 
and  make  such  general  rules  and  regulations  as  miglit  be  thought  advis- 
able. By  mutual  agreement  the  representatives  of  the  various  corpo- 
rations might  cooperate  with  each  other  in  respect  to  text  books,  reports, 
teachers'  meetings,  &c.,  to  the  end  that  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
might  be  increased. 

VI.  Of  local  boards  of  school  trustees. —  The  State  should  provide  for 
the  election  or  appointment  by  some  competent  local  authority  of  a  suit* 
able  board  of  control  for  the  schools  in  each  township,  town,  or  city. 
These  boards,  although  selected  by  the  people,  should  be  the  agents  of 
the  State  to  execute  its  law  in  respect  to  the  schools. 

These  school  boards,  being  compelled  to  establish  and  maintain  a  .suf- 
ficient number  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children  in  their  re- 
spective cori)orations,  must  necessarily  have  the  power  to  levy  such  local 
taxes  within  certain  limitations  prescribed  by  law  as  they  may  deem  nec- 
essary for  the  purpose. 

They  must  have  power  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study  j  to  gra^le  their 
schools;  select,  employ,  and  contract  with  their  teachers,  being  limited 
in  their  selection  to  those  who  have  been  duly  licensed;  to  fix  their 
compensation  and  to  dismiss  them  for  cause ;  and  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  schools  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  their  management. 

School  boards  of  cities  and  towns  of  a  certain  class  should  have  power 
to  ax)pouit  a  city  or  town  superintendent. 

School  boards  should  each  consist,  ordinarily,  of  three  members* 
Cities  and  towns  of  a  certain  class,  however,  should  be  permitted  to  in- 
crease the  number  if  found  necessary.  The  members  of  each  board 
should  be  elected  for  not  less  than  three  years,  and  no  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  a  board  should  retire  from  service  each  year.. 
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VTL  Of  the  poicer  of  the  patrons. — The  patrons  of  a  scbool  attached 
to  a  district  in  a  township  should  have  power  to  meet  and  petition  the 
school  board  in  regard  to  the  building,  removal,  or  repairs  of  a  school- 
house,  and  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  new  school  district.  They 
should  also  have  the  power  to  petition  the  school  board  of  a  township  to 
dismiss  a  teacher,  and  to  petition  the  county  superintendent  to  revoke  a 
teacher's  license  for  cause.  The  moderator  or  director  should  be  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  patrons  of  the  schools  and  the 
school  board  of  the  township,  and  should,  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  board,  be  the  immediate  custodian  of  the  school-house  and  school 
premises  wlien  not  in  use  for  school  purposes.  For  obvious  reasons  no 
such  meetings  should  be  provided  for  in  cities  and  towns. 

VIII.  Of  the  selecthn  of  teachers. — The  teachers  should  be  selected 
and  appointed  by  the  resi)ective  school  boards  of  townships,  towns,  and 
cities,  and  not  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools  in  the  subdistricts.  A  more 
hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  of  the  school,  greater 
eflficiency  and  more  perfect  impartiality  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
toward  the  pupils,  and  longer  tenure  of  service  for  the  teachers  will  l)e 
secured  by  this  method  of  appointment  rather  than  by  election  by  vote 
of  the  patrons  of  the  schools. 

IX.  Of  the  licensing  of  teachers. — No  person  should  be  permitted  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  without  possessing  a  valid  license  issued  by 
some  proper  State  or  local  authority,  which  license  should  be  issued  only 
upon  a  thorough  examination.  The  purpose  of  this  examination  being 
to  i)i()tect  the  children  as  well  as  the  treasury,  it  is  not  enough  to  pro- 
vide that  persons  who  teach  in  the  ])ublic  schools  without  a  license 
should  forfeit  all  compensation  for  services  so  rendered,  but  local  school 
officers  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  from  permitting  unlicensed  i>er- 
^ons  to  teach  or  to  take  charge  of  a  school.  Persons  should  not  be 
allowed  to  learn  the  business  of  teaching  school  at  the  expense  of  the 
children. 

X  Of  moral  character, —  Inasmuch  as  moral  \vorth  is  of  quite  as 
mu(tli  value  as  scholarship,  the  law  should  require  all  i>ei*sons  applying 
for  a  license  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  not  only  to  be  examined  in 
resi)ect  to  scholarshii),  but  to  present  to  the  examining  authority  satis- 
factory evidence  that  they  possess  such  qualities  of  nnnd  and  heart  as 
would  lead  tliem  to  cultivate  in  their  i^upils  those  high  moral  qualities 
so  essential  to  successful  living. 

XI.  Of  the  limitation  of  licenses. — For  reasons  already  stated^  all 
licenses  granted  to  those  who  have  had  no  experience  should  be  regarded 
as  trial  licenses,  and  until  teachers  have  obtained  a  good  degree  of  pro- 
fessional skill,  as  shown  by  successful  work  in  the  school  room,  the  law 
offrciiuent  examination  should  be  applied  to  them,  and  their  licenses 
should  be  Ibr  but  a  Ijrief  period. 

When  sneli  skill  has  been  attained,  local  authorities  should  have 
l)ower,  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  chief  educational  ofiieer  of  the 
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State,  to  issue  licenses  for  a  longer  period,  say  for  eight  years.  Such 
X)ersons  as  are  found,  upon  a  thorough  and  critical  examination  by  the 
State  board  of  education,  to  possess  eminent  scholarship  and  high  i^ro- 
fessional  skill  should  be  licensed  by  such  board  for  life. 

All  licenses  issued  by  any  examining  authority  should  be  limited  to 
the  territory  over  which  such  examining  authority  has  supervisory  con- 
trol; and  each  examining  authority  should  have  i)Ower  to  revoke 
licenses  issued  within  its  jurisdiction,  but  only  for  certain  specified 
causes,  and  upon  fair  trial. 

XII.  Of  the  temire  of  office  of  teachers. — ^The  question  of  the  continuous 
service  of  the  teachers  is  regarded  as  a  very  important  one.  The  law 
should,  so  far  as  practicable,  encourage  such  continuance.  In  all  the 
provisions  of  law  in  regard  to  the  time  of  electing  school  oflicers,  to  their 
term  of  service,  and  to  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  teachers  after  suitable 
probation,  and  to  the  mode  of  selecting  and  appointing  them,  the  desir- 
ability of  a  long  term  of  service  for  teachers  should  be  kept  steadily  in 
view. 

XIII,  Of  the  independent  authority  of  teachers. — Teachers  should  pos- 
sess some  independent  power  in  the  management  and  in  the  instruction 
of  their  schools. 

Within  the  limits  prescribed  by  law  and  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  respective  school  boaitls,  the  teacher's  authority  in  the 
school  room  should,  for  the  time  being,  be  the  supreme  authority. 
AVithin  these  limitations  teachers  should  have  authority  to  make  their 
own  rules  and  regulations,  discipline  the  school  in  their  own  way,  and 
use  their  own  methods  of  instruction. 

A   SYNOPSIS  OF  TIIK   SYSTEM. 

/.   Territorial  division.  III.  Ittstiintionsj  general. 

II.  Officers.  IV.  Institutions  J  higher  and  special. 

I,  Territorial  divisions  :  (a)  State,  (h)  county,  (c)  township,  town,  or 
city,  {d)  school  district. 

II,  Officers :  (a)  State  superintendent,  (h)  State  board  of  education, 
(c)  county  superintendents,  (d)  county  board  of  education,  (e)  trustees 
of  townships,  towns,  or  cities,  (/)  director  or  moderator  of  districts  in 
townships. 

III,  InstitutioyiSj  general :  (a)  City  and  town  graded  schools,  (b)  city 
training  schools,  (o)  ungraded  district  schools  in  townships,  {d)  graded 
schools  for  townships,  (c)  professional  associations :  (1)  County  insti- 
tutes, (2)  county  institutes  for  teachers,  under  supervision  of  county 
superintendent,  (3)  townshii)  and  town  institutes  for  teachers  under 
sui>ervision  of  county  superintendent. 

IV,  HigJier  and  special  institutions :  (a)  State  university,  (b)  State 
normal  schools,  (c)  agricultural  and  industrial  schools,  (d)  special  schools : 
(1)  School  for  the  blind,  (2)  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  (3)  school  for 
the  idiotic,  (4)  school  for  orphans,  (5)  reformatory  schools. 
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/.  Ttrritorial  dichlonf, 

A.  State:  (1)  Should  couii>el  the  establishment  of  schools;  (2)  should 
provide  for  a  uniform  system :  (3)  should  fix  the  minimum  length  of  the 
school  year;  (4)  should  fix  certain  prescribetl  subjects  of  study;  (5)  should 
exercise  general  superintendence;  (0)  should  levy  a  general  tax;  (7) 
should  provide  for  the  proper  management  of  the  school  funds ;  (8)  should 
provide  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers ;  (9)  should  establish 
reformatory  and  benevolent  schools :  (10)  may  establish  universities  and 
professional  schools. 

B.  County:  (1)  Should  exercise  a  limited  general  supervisory  control 
over  its  schools ;  (2)  should  apix)int  a  county  superintendent ;  (3)  should 
have  a  county  board  of  education ;  (4)  may  secure  uniformity  in  text 
books. 

C.  City,  town,  or  township :  (1)  Should  be  left  to  the  local  control  of 
its  schools;  (2)  should  select  its  officers ;  (3)  should  build  its  own  houses; 

(4)  should  select  its  own  teachers  from  among  those  that  have  been  duly 
qualified  under  the  laws  of  the  State ;  (5)  should  be  permitted  to  levy 
local  taxes  for  the  building  of  houses,  &c. ;  (6)  should  be  i)ermitted  to 
levy  local  taxes  for  the  continuance  of  the  schools  beyond  the  minimum 
period  fixed  by  the  State;  (7)  should  be  i>ermitted  to  levy  local  taxes 
for  the  maintenance  of  schools  of  an  advanceil  grade. 

D.  Distiicts:  (1)  Districts  should  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  localiz- 
ing the  patrons  of  the  school ;  (2)  should  have  an  advisory  power  in  the 
selection  of  teachers  and  the  erection,  removal,  or  repair  of  school- 
houses  ;  (.*i)  districts  in  cities  and  towns  should  not  be  formed  by  any 
provision  of  the  general  statute,  but  their  formation  should  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  school  boards  of  cities  and  towns. 

//.   Offictrs. 

A.  State  sui>erintendent :  (1)  Should  be  a  constitutional  officer;  (2) 
should  be  appointed  by  the  governor  or  by  the  State  board  of  education, 
or  be  elected  by  the  people ;  (3)  shoidd  serve  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  four  years ;  (4)  should  have  general  superintendence  of  the  schools; 

(5)  should  supervise  the  management  of  the  school  funds  and  revenues; 
(G)  should  make  reports  to  the  governor  or  to  the  legislature ;  (7)  shoidd 
receive  necessary  reports  from  subordinate  officers  and  prepare  blank 
forms ;  (8)  should  construe  the  school  law ;  (9)  should  hear  appeals  in 
certain  cases;  (10)  shouUl  visit  county  institutes;  (11)  should  have  au- 
thority to  call  school  officers  together  in  various  localities ;  (12)  should 
be  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  education ;  (13)  should  have  some 
supervisory  control  over  institutions  for  the  professional  education  of 
teachers;  (14)  should  exercise  some  supervisory  control  over  the  State 
benevolent  and  reformatory  institutions. 

B.  State  board  of  education:  (1)  Should  hold  office  by  virtue  of  some 
official  educational  position ;  (2)  should  constitute  an  ad\isory  council 
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to  the  State  superinteudeut ;  (3)  should  examine  teachers  for  State  cer- 
tificates ;  (4)  should  examine  and  license  candidates  for  the  office  of 
county  superintendent;  (5)  should  prepare  questions  for  the  use  of 
county  superintendents  in  the  examination  of  teachers ;  (0)  should  have 
power  to  instruct  county  superintendents  in  regard  to  the  examination 
of  teachers  and  to  the  management  of  institutes. 

C.  County  superintendent:  (1)  Should  be  a  teacher  of  recognized 
ability ;  (2)  shoukl  be  appointed  by  the  county  board  of  education  or 
elected  by  the  people ;  (3)  should  be  required  to  hold  a  license  from  the 
State  board  of  education ;  (4)  should  hold  office  for  a  period  of  not  less. 
than  four  years ;  (5)  should  have  general  supervision  of  schools,  except 
in  certain  cities  and  towns  employing  a  city  or  town  superintendent } 

(6)  should  visit  the  schools  in  the  county,  except  in  such  cities  and 
towns;  (7)  should  examine  and  license  teachers  under  the  authority  of 
the  State  board  of  education,  except  for  such  cities  and  towns ;  (8) 
should  have  power  to  revoke  licenses  for  cause ;  (9)  should  conduct 
county  and  township  institutes  for  the  instruction  of  the  teachers  under 
his  supervision ;  (10)  shoidd  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  State 
board  of  education ;  (11)  should  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  county 
board  of  education ;  (12)  should  receive  reports  from  subordinate  school 
officers ;  (13)  shoukl  transmit  reports  to  the  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction ;  (14)  shoukl  be  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
State  superintendent  and  the  State  board  and  subordinate  school 
officers;  (15)  should  hear  appeals  from  decisions  of  local  officers  in  re- 
spect to  certain  local  affixirs. 

D.  County  board  of  education :  (1)  Should  be  composed  of  the  school 
trustees  of  corporations  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
superintendent ;  (2)  should  consider  the  general  needs  and  wants  of  the 
schools  under  its  charge ;  (3)  should  seek  to  unify  the  school  work ;  (4) 
should  arrange  a  course  of  study ;  (5)  should  make  general  rules  and 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  teachers,  time  of  commenc- 
ing schools,  the  government  of  the  schools,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils,  &c. ;  (6)  may  adopt  text  books. 

E.  Trustees  of  townships,  towns,  and  cities  (first,  trustees  of  town- 
ships and  towns) :  (1)  Should  be  three  for  each  con)orat ion ;  (2)  should 
be  apix)inted  by  some  competent  local  authority  or  elected  by  the  people  j 
(3)  should  serve  for  three  years,  one  retiring  annually ;  (4)  should  re- 
ceive school  revenues ;  (5)  should  have  power  to  levy  local  taxes,  within 
specified  limitations,  for  grounds,  buildings,  furniture,  repairs,  supplies, 
apparatus,  &c.,  and  for  library  purposes  and  for  additional  tuition  pur- 
poses ;  (6)  should  be  compelled  to  locate,  establish,  and  maintain  a  suffi- 
cient nund>er  of  schools  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  each  year; 

(7)  should  have  i»ower  to  abolish  old  school  districts,  create  new  ones, 
build  and  remove  houses ;  (8)  should  be  compelled  to  make  provision 
for  instruction  in  certain  prescribed  branches ;  (9)  should  have  i)ower 
to  establish  township  or  town  graded  schools;  (10)  should  have  i)ower 
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to  provide  instruction  in  branches  additional  to  those  prescribed  by  law; 

(11)  should  employ  and  contract  with  teachers,  being  restricted  in  their 
selection  to  those  wlio  have  been  duly  licensed  by  competent  authority; 

(12)  should  properly  account  to  proper  officers  for  all  school  revenues 
that  come  into  their  hands;  (13)  should  receive  reports  from  teachers 
and  should  transmit  reports  to  the  county  superintendent  and  other 
county  officers ;  (14)  should  have  authority  to  dismiss  refractory  pupils 
from  school;  (15)  should  be  prohibited  from  contracting  debt ;  (16)  should 
carry  out  the  orders  of  the  county  board  of  education  in  respect  to  course 
of  study  and  text  books. 

(Second,  tnistees  of  cities  and  towns  of  a  certain  class)  appointment, 
IK)wers,  and  duties  same  as  other  trustees,  except:  (1)  The  number  of 
tmstees  may  be  increased ;  (2)  they  should  provide  for  the  examination 
of  their  own  teachers  by  a  suitably  constituted  committee ;  (3)  may  ap- 
point a  town  or  city  superintendent;  (4)  should  make  their  own  course 
of  study ;  (5)  should  make  their  rules  and  regulations ;  (C)  should  selei*t 
their  own  text  books ;  (7)  should  grade  their  schools  and  i>rovide  for 
promotion  of  pupils  from  grade  to  grade ;  (8)  should  be  exempt  from  the 
control  of  the  county  board  and  the  super\ision  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent; (9)  but  they  may  be  compelled  to  make  certain  reports  to  the 
county  superintendent,  as  are  other  trustees ;  (10)  may  esUiblish  city  or 
to^vn  training  schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers. 

F.  Directors  or  moderators  of  districts  in  townships:  (1)  Should  be 
appointed  annually  by  voters  at  school  meetings;  (2)  should  preside  at 
school  meetings  and  record  their  proceedings,  and  should  communicate 
the  wishes  of  the  patrons  to  the  trustees. 

(For  an  outline  of  the  school  systems  of  the  various  States,  forming  a 
part  of  Mr.  Smart's  report,  see  Ai)pendix  1>.) 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM  said  that,  though  a  member  of  the  committee,  he 
had  not  participated  in  the  preparation  of  tlie  report,  and,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  tlie  whole  credit  of  the  i)aper,  which  was  considerable, 
belonged  to  the  cliairman,  ]N[r.  Smart.  It  was  on  a  prd<;tical  and  very 
important  matter,  and  should  be  printed  and  considered  hereafter. 

Mr.  Philbuick  said  that  the  paper  just  read  reminded  him,  by  its 
exlmnstive  consideration  of  the  subject,  of  a  paper  i)repared  a  few  years 
ago  on  the  "American  system  of  education,''  by  Dr.  Harris,  he  suppose<l, 
and  whicli  liad  been  translated  and  widely  read  in  Europe.  He  (Dr. 
Philbrick)  had  included  this  ])ai)er  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Educational 
Exhibit  at  Paris  in  1S7S.  The  paper  Just  read,  giving  the  framework 
or  organization  of  educational  systems  as  they  now  exist  or  as  they 
should  exist  in  the  several  States,  must  be  of  permanent  value  and  he 
thought  should  take  rank  with  its  predecessor,  the  paper  referre<l  to. 

(icneral  HovEV  hoped  that  the  author  of  (he  report  would  amend  it 
before  printing,  so  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  having  school  superintend- 
ents and  boards  appointed.    It  is  safer,  he  thought,  that  they  should  in 
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all  cases  be  elected  by  the  people.  The  evil  effect  of  the  appointment 
system  could  be  seen,  if  one  cared  to  study  the  subject,  in  the  executive 
Departments  of  the  National  Government,  where  the  appointees  soon 
leam  that  safety  lies  in  the  direction  of  having  no  opinions  of  their  own. 
The  same  evil  influence  operates  upon  school  olhcers  who  owe  their  posi- 
tion to  the  lavor  of  some  individual.  They  are  apt  to  become  mere 
echoes  of  the  men  who  appoint  them.  Besides,  the  men  who  appoint  are 
usually  politicians,  with,  presumably,  little  titness  to  select  school  ofticers 
anyhow,  and  then  they  are  under  great  temptation  to  use  these  school 
positions  to  i)ay  off  their  i)olitical  friends.  He  hoped  the  dei)artment 
would  not  oppose  the  American  idea  of  popular  election  for  school  officers. 

Messrs.  Harris,  Beard,  and  Hoytb  made  further  remarks  on  the 
paper;  when,  upon  motion  of  General  Eaton,  it  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
ported, with  the  approval  of  the  department,  to  the  national  association 
in  July. 

Mr.  PIoYTE  then  submitted  a  resolution  commending  Mr.  Randall's 
paper  on  the  education  of  neglected  children.    Adopted.. 

Dr.  I).  C.  GiLMAN  addressed  the  department  on  the  subject  of  "  Uni- 
versity education,"  with  special  reference  to  the  plans  and  methods  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  of  which  he  is  the  president.  The  address 
contained  an  exposition  of  the  principles  which  have  governed  the 
foundation  of  the  Johns  Ilopkins  University  and  of  the  hopes  by  which 
its  managers  are  inspired.  After  a  reference  to  the  reasons  why  uni- 
versities are  of  special  interCvSt  to  Americans  just  at  this  time,  the 
speaker  iminted  out  the  difficulties  which  beset  such  organizations  from 
the  historical  traditions  which  we  inherit,  from  the  false  nomenclature 
which  lias  been  adopted,  from  disagreement  as  to  the  proper  source  of 
authority  (whether  it  is  church  or  state  or  private  enterprise),  from  an 
inade<|uate  apprehension  of  the  necessary  cost,  and  from  the  difficulty 
in  finding  eminent  professors  in  a  period  when  so  many  other  opportu- 
nities of  intellectual  advancement,  ecclesiasti(*al,  political,  editorial, 
literary,  and  scientific,  absorb  the  best  scholars.  Attention  was  next 
calleil  to  the  need  of  maintaining  a  clear  divstinction  between  universi- 
ties and  their  allies,  the  college  on  the  one  hand,  the  learned  academy 
on  the  other;  to  the  worth  of  original  investigators  and  researchers  for 
their  double  influence  in  advancing  knowledge  and  in  attracting  schol- 
ars; to  the  imi)ortanc(»  of  liberal  supplies  of  books  and  instruments 
rather  than  of  showy  buildings;  to  the  value  of  university  training  to 
those  who  receive  it;  finally,  to  the  great  benefit  conferred  upon  society 
at  large  by  the  ami)lest  encouragement  of  literature,  art,  and  science. 
The  opportunities  of  this  country  were  then  referred  to;  its  freedom  in 
such  matters  from  the  control  of  one  church  or  one  government;  its 
readiness  to  receive  and  a(!t  upon  new  impulses;  its  hospitality  to  merit 
wherever  discovered;  an<l  its  rapid  advancement  in  material  ])Osperity. 
The  speaker  then  described  from  his  accjuaintance  with  young  men  and 
firom  the  study  of  biography  the  influence  which  universities  have  had  in 
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discovering,  developing,  and  bringing  forward  young  men  of  power  and 
talent.  He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  marvelous  advances  now  making 
in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  medicine,  as  well  as  in 
the  study  of  history,  language,  logic,  philosophy,  and  religion,  and  the 
part  which  universities  are  taking  in  this  progress. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  the  world  is  now  going  through  a  period 
as  important  in  the  advancement  of  society  as  that  wh?ch  we  call  the 
Renaissance.  Discoveries  follow  one  another  with  marvellous  rapidity. 
Light  shines  where  darkness  has  prevailed.  Steam  and  electricity  are 
to  us  what  movable  types  and  the  mariner's  compass  were  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  One  or  two  or  three  centuries  hence  the  historian  will 
look  back  upon  this  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  we  look  back 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  will  see  what  we  are  too  near  to  appreciate 
fully,  but  of  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  conscious :  that  we  live  in  a 
transition  period,  when  mankind  is  advancing  with  a  rapidity  never 
known  before.  He  will  see  that  in  our  day  the  fetters  of  human  thought 
fell  away,  and  that  better  health,  better  education,  and  better  morals 
were  developed  in  old  societies,  and  were  carried  to  new  states  by  the 
triumphant  power  of  Christian  civilization.  We  hear  the  revival  of 
letters  spoken  of  as  dating  from  the  overthrow  of  Constantinople  and 
the  migration  to  Italy  of  companies  of  learned  Greeks.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  two  hundred  years  before  the  Reformation  and  the  revival  of 
letters,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  invention  of  printing, 
universities  began  to  flourish.  In  their  walls  were  planted  and  nurtured 
the  germs  which  blossomed  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  in  the  res- 
toration of  classic  letters,  in  the  beginning  of  modern  literature,  in  the 
initiation  of  scientific  research,  in  the  diffusion  of  books  by  the  press, 
and  in  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  dogmatic  authority. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  in  our  day  likewise  full  scope  is  given  to  the  loftiest 
and  ablest  jilans  of  university  organization. 

Remarks  were  made  on  Dr.  Oilman's  paper  by  Messrs.  Shepherd, 
Marble,  and  Iloyt. 
The  department  tlien  adjourned  to  Friday,  the  20th,  at  9  A.  M. 

After  adjournment  the  committee  on  the  proposed  "national  council 
of  education"  held  a  session  at  the  Ebbitt  House.  They  will  report  to 
the  national  association  in  Julv. 
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THIRD  SESSION— FRIDAY  MORNING. 

WASHiNaTON,  February  20,  1880. 

The  departnieut  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  president,  Mr.  Newell,  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  itlassachusetts,  read  a  paper  on  the  high  school 
question ;  ^  after  which 

Rev.  Russell  A.  Olin  explained  to  the  department  the  apparatus 
known  as  the 

TIME   OLOBE. 

Gentlemen  of  the  association,  the  apparatus  which  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  association  we  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  your  notice 
is  made  up  of  two  very  common  instruments,  a  clock  and  a  globe, 
with  the  value  and  uses  of  which  everybody  is  supposed  to  be  familiar- 
Whatever  title,  therefore,  this  piece  may  have  to  your  special  atten- 
tion and  interest  as  representing  the  cause  of  education  in  its  progres- 
sive demands,  will  not  be  found  in  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  these  com- 
mon instruments,  but  in  their  realized  mechanical  cooperation,  the  re- 
sult of  which,  we  shall  hope  to  show,  has  been  greatly  to  simplify  some 
of  the  fundamental  questions  of  geograpliy  as  taught  in  our  schools;  in 
fact,  as  an  eminent  scientist  has  said,  "to  illustrate  more  problems 
connected  with  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  this  science  and  in  a  sim- 
pler manner  than  any  other  apparatus  available  at  anything  like  its  cost." 

The  instrument  is  called  the  time  globe,  concerning  the  construction 
of  which,  before  proceeding  to  speak  of  its  uses,  I  ask  your  indulgence 
w  hile  I  quote  from  the  unqualified  indorsement  of  Dr.  B.  S.  Lyman,  the 
well  known  professor  of  astronomy  and  physics  in  Yale  College.  After 
a  critical  examination  he  speaks  of  it,  first,  as  "  an  admirable  combina- 
tion of  a  large  globe  and  a  good  timepiece,  each  as  convenient  and  as 
well  adapted  to  its  proper  uses  as  if  separate,"  and  the  two  together  as 
"  forming  a  piece  of  apparatus  both  useful  and  ornamental,  and  a  desid- 
ei'atum  alike  in  the  school  room,  office,  and  family." 

He  then  calls  special  attention  to  "the  excellent-  time  movement,  dur- 
able, powerful,  easily  wound  and  regulated,  and  of  thorough  workman- 
ship throughout." 

Next  he  notices  tlie  obvious  fact  that  "  all  parts  of  the  mounting  are 
rigid  and  strong,  yet  light,  and  the  whole  at  once  firm,  stable,  elegant, 
and  convenient,  the  entire  globe  surface  being  exposed  to  view,  and  the 
plate  glass  clock  dial  sufficiently  coiftpicuous  without  cutting  oft*  a  view 
of  the  globe  or  the  globe  of  it." 

And  also  that  "the  placing  of  the  time  movement  inside  of  the  globe, 
while  it  is  conveniently  wound  and  regulated  from  without,  insures  its 


^Mr.  Dickinson^s  paper  has  not  been  furnished  for  pnbUcation. 
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protection  from  dust  and  injury  and  gives  the  whole  apparatus  compact- 
ness and  symmetry."  • 

And,  finally,  that  '*the  clearness,  fulness,  and  beauty  of  the  mapping, 
as  well  as  the  many  features  of  physical  geography  and  climatology 
which  it  exhibits,  are  points  well  worth  special  notice." 

Into  each  and  all  of  these  particulars  the  manufacturers  invite  the 
freest  examination,  for  which  purpose  they  have,  in  addition  to  this 
piece,  provided  among  several  others  one  not  put  together,  which  is 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  association  and  of  all  others  interested. 
And  now  the  idea  of  the  time  globe  may  ixn^haps  be  more  clearly 
stated  by  saying  that,  whereas  the  oldest  clock  of  which  we  have  any 
description  preserved  was  constructed  to  represent  the  phenomenal  as- 
pects of  the  solar  system,  the  sun,  moon,  and  [planets  revolving  around 
the  earth,  and  thus  indicating  each  hour  of  the  djiy  and  night,  the  time 
globe  is  a  miniature  representation  of  the  facts  of  the  form  and  motion  ot 
the  world  as  they  have  since  been  found  actually  to  exist.  It  may  be 
described  as  our  own  world,  placed  in  its  true  siderial  position  and  re- 
duced to  convenient  size  for  observing  the  important  results  which  fol- 
low upon  its  rotation. 

For  you  will  notice,  first,  that  the  time  globe  moves. 

What  Galileo  blessed  the  world  by  so  confidently  realizing  and  affirin* 
ing  as  a  conclusion  of  reason,  Mr.  Juvet,  the  inventor,  has  here  at  last 
realized  mechanically  and  submitted  to  the  evidence  of  sight. 

The  time  globe  is  a  globe  endowed  with  life,  having  an  automatic 
diurnal  revolution  exactly  corresponding  to  that  of  our  earth. 

1  should  not  be  competent,  perhaps,  to  explain  to  your  satisfaction 
how  Mr.  Juvet  has  accomplished  this  difficult  result,  but,  as  a  i)ractical 
teacher,  I  respectfully  solicit  your  careful  attention  to  the  following  im- 
portant facts,  rendering,  it  seems  to  me,  the  time  globe  the  most  desira- 
ble apparatus  known  for  object  teaching  in  geography : 

(1)  It  obviously  gives  the  completest  illustration  of  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth.  What  so  desirable  illustration  of  this  can  the  pupil  have 
as  the  sight  of  the  earth  itself,  as  it  were,  in  continual  rotation  fi*om  hour 
to  hour  and  from  day  to  day  ? 

And  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  set  up  in  the  school  room  in  some 
conspicuous  place,  exposed  to  the  sun  when  practicable,  that  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  various  results  of  the  earth's  daily  and  annual  revolutions 
may  be  continually  reproduced.  It  will  thus  be  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful aids  to  the  teacher  in  explaining  and  to  the  pupil  in  comprehending 
the  causes  constantly  at  work  to  bring  about  the  various  changes  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  each  day,  month,  and  year. 

(2)  It  appears  to  form  the  best  known  indicator  of  the  cardinal  direc- 
tions. 

Xorth  and  south,  instead  of  lying,  as  is  generally  supposed,  in  the 
])lane  of  the  visible  horizon,  are  here  shown,  in  whatever  latitude  the 
time  globe  may  be  set  up,  to  be  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis. 
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Then,  in  regard  to  up  and  down,  east  and  west,  about  which  there  is 
even  greater  general  misapprehension,  the  time  globe  gives  a  continuous 
demonstration  that  these  are  not  absolute  but  relative  directions ;  up 
and  down  being  always  directly  from  and  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  while  east  is  always  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  changing 
at  every  point,  west  being  its  opposite.  By  contrasting  the  true  east 
and  west  directions  with  tlie  movement  of  the  dial  hands,  the  difference 
may  at  any  time  be  readily  seen  between  true  and  apparent  east  and 
west. 

(3)  We  next  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  time  globe  won- 
derfully simplities,  while  at  the  same  time  it  universalizes,  the  notation 
of  time.  The  association  will  observe  that  the  necessity  for  the  exten- 
sive construction  of  clocks  with  complex  machinery  and  a  large  number 
of  dials  to  exhibit  the  time  Jit  diflerent  places  on  the  earth  is  at  once  ob- 
viateil  by  this  significant  achievement. 

The  most  common  of  the  natural  indicators  of  time  is  the  earth  itself 
in  daily  rotation  on  its  axis.  What  simpler  mechanical  representation 
of  this  fact  can  there  be  than  a  globe  revolving  at  the  same  rate,  with  a 
scale  appended  by  which  to  determine  at  a  glance  the  extent  to  which, 
at  any  time,  the  daily  revolution  of  the  earth  has  proceeded  at  any  and 
every  point  on  its  surface  ? 

In  accomplishing  this  tiie  time  globe  becomes  a  universal  timekeeper. 
Starting  at  12  o'clock  midnight,  the  24  hours,  eacli  with  its  CO  minutes, 
are  accurately  marked  off  on  the  equatorial  or  universal  dial.  Tlien,  as 
in  the  great  clock  of  nature,  the  earth  combines  in  every  meridian  an 
hour  and  minute  hand ;  by  tracing  the  meridian  of  any  place  to  the 
equatorial  dial,  its  true  time  will  always  be  found  accuratcl^^  recorded. 
The  local  time,  as  indicated  on  the  clock  dial,  may  be  verified  for  the 
meridian  of  the  place  on  the  universal  dial,  as  also,  in  like  manner,  the 
corresponding  time  of  every  other  place  on  the  earth. 

We  submit  that  the  pupil  is  entitled  to  the  great  benefit  of  this  won- 
derful achievement  as  an  imporUint  stepping-stone  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  ordinary  arbitrary  and  complex  method  of  noting  time.  The  am- 
biguous divisions  of  the  ordinary  time  dial  into  twelve  parts,  each  of 
these  into  five  other,  the  movement  of  the  minute  hand  twelve  times  as 
fast  as  the  hour  hand,  and  to  the  right  rather  than  to  the  left,  bear  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  nature,  but,  being  purely  arbitrary,  have  in 
most  cases  to  be  learneil  and  used  long  before  they  are  understood. 

(4)  As  another  interesting  and  instructive  result  of  the  time  globe's 
realized  automatic  motion,  the  pupil  is  readily  enabled  to  locate  any 
place  on  the  earth  with  reference  to  the  daily  phenomena  of  morning, 
evening,  noon,  midnight,  sunrise,  sunset,  forenoon,  and  afternoon. 

For  it  is  e\ident  that,  as  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis  to  the  east,  these 
phenomena  will  have  a  corresponding  reproduction  upon  the  globe. 
The  shading  of  the  night  half  of  the  universal  dial  so  facilitates  this  as 
to  leave  little  for  the  imagination  to  do.    The  fiict  also  of  events  taking 
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place  on  the  eastern  contiueut  and  announced  to  us  on  the  western,  as  is 
frequently  done,  before  their  apparent  real  date,  is  readily  comprehended 
by  the  help  of  this  microcosmic  exhibition  of  the  daily  phenomena. 

(5)  Another  useful  result  for  educational  purposes,  following  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  time  globe,  is  the  great  simplification  it  oflfers 
of  the  problem  of  converting  difference  in  time  into  difference  in  longi- 
tude, and  vice  veisa. 

The  universal  dial  being  also  a  great  circle,  its  time  divisions  bear 
fixed  relations  to  its  circular  divisions,  every  fourth  one  of  its  1,440  min- 
ute divisions  coinciding  with  each  degree  mark,  and,  of  course,  every 
hour  division  with  every  fifteenth  degree  mark.  The  difference  in  lon- 
gitudinal distance,  therefore,  between  any  two  places,  may  be  read  off 
indifferently  either  in  time  or  in  longitudinal  notation. 

(6)  By  reason  of  its  continual  movement  the  time  globe  illustrates 
with  great  simi)licity  another  difiicult  matter  for  the  pu)>il  to  compre- 
liend,  viz,  the  change  of  date. 

Having  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  maritime  powers  of  the 
world  have  agreed  to  regard  the  ISOth  degree  of  longitude  from  Green. 
wich  as  introducing  each  commercial  day  by  its  passage  under  the  mid- 
night meridian  of  the  cehvstial  sphere,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  fix 
the  fact  in  the  mind  of  tlie  pupil  that  this  180th  terrestrial  meridian 
leads  on  each  new  day;  that,  consequently,  at  the  moment  of  coincidence 
there  is  but  one  commercial  day  on  the  earth,  while  at  every  other  mo- 
ment of  the  24  hours  there  are  parts  of  two  days  on  tlie  earth — one  day 
in  progress,  and  measured  by  all  that  part  of  the  earth's  surfiice  included 
between  the  midnight  meridian  and  the  180th  terrestrial  meridian,  in  the 
direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  and  the  other  the  previous  day,  diminish- 
ing, and  covering  all  the  rest  of  the  earth. 

In  this  connection  we  beg  leave  to  (;all  attention  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  illustration  may  be  conveyed  of  the  cause  of  the  long  twilights 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  poles,  and  of  the  comparatively  sudden  transitions 
between  light  and  darkness  on  or  near  the  equator.  The  increasing 
rapidity  of  the  earth's  motion  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  is  repre- 
sented to  the  eye  by  the  enlarging  angle  between  any  two  meridians. 

And,  finally,  the  value  of  this  piece  as  an  apparatus  for  illustrating 
by  object  teaching  the  passage  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  in  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  wlien  standing  in  ]K)sitioD 
through  the  year,  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  phenomena  are  accu- 
rately reproduced  on  its  surface,  as  also  the  phenomenon  of  the  uneqnal 
duration  of  the  days  and  nights  from  one  e(iuinox  to  the  other.  At  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice  the  sun,  standing  over  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
will  be  observed  to  rea(;h  with  its  rays  beyond  the  north  i>ole  to  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Thence  it  will  gradually  approach  the  plane  of  the 
ecpiator,  pass  it  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  proceed  on  its  coarse 
until,  at  the  winti'r  solstice,  standing  over  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  it 
embraces  the  south  jjole  in  its  light,  reaching  beyond  with  its  rays  to 
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the  Antarctic  Circle,  from  whence  these  phenomena  will  be  repeated  in 
reversed  order. 

The  great  need  of  any  additional  simplification  of  the  principles  of 
geography  by  object  illustration  has  been  sorely  felt  by  every  conscien- 
tious teacher  of  this  science.  While  in  its  descriptive  parts  geography 
is  readily  mastered,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  science  taught  in  our  common 
schools  which  in  its  principles,  especially  those  bearing  upon  its  astro- 
nomical relations,  is  less  understood  ;  the  usual  computations  in  a  com- 
mon almanac  of  the  residts  following  upon  the  earth's  motion,  such  as 
the  ever  changing  hours  of  sunrise,  sunset,  the  equinoxes  and  solstices, 
being  to  the  great  mass  as  cabalistic  as  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

The  importance  of  the  time  globe  achievement — "following  upon  a 
multitude  of  failures" — as  wonderfully  simplifying  the  principles  of 
practical  geography,  may  not  only  be  gathered  from  the  eminent  names 
of  those  who  have  so  warmly  indorsed  it,  but  will  be  obvious  to  every 
teacher  upon  examination  of  the  instrument. 

(For  a  representation  of  the  time  globe,  see  last  page  of  this  circular.) 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  ^Fassr.  chusett  s,  then  read  the  following  paper : 
Education  of  every  kind  and  degree  is  comprised  in  two  great  classes : 

(1)  General  education,  which  includes  in  its  scope  at  once  the  body, 
the  intellect,  and  the  heart.  It  strengthens,  develops,  and  elevates  the 
individual/  and  prepares  for  society  vigorous,  enlightened,  and  honest 
men ;  in  the  terse  phrase  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  "  it  makes  capable  and 
cultivated  men." 

(2)  Technical  education,  which  is  designed  to  qualify  persons  for  the 
exercise  of  a  profession  or  trade.  Its  aim  is  to  fit  men  for  some  special 
mode  of  gaining  their  livelihood.  In  its  highest  grades  it  is  concerned 
with  those  professions  which  are  culled  liberal ;  it  forms  in  its  lower 
stage  the  artisan  or  craftsman. 

Both  these  kinds  of  education  are  indisi)ensable,  and  where  there  is^  a 
lack  of  either  there  is  imperfection  and  perhaps  danger.  The  educa- 
tional system  of  a  country  should,  therefore,  correspond  to  this  division, 
and  it  will  be  complete  or  incomplete  in  proportion  as  it  accomplishes 
the  objects,  for  each  individual,  of  both  general  and  technical  education. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  educational  movements  in  the  most 
advanced  cations  than  what  has  been  done  in  recent  years,  and  is  now 
doing,  by  governments,  municipalities,  industrial  organizations,  and 
private  enterprise,  to  provide  the  means  of  technical  education  of  every 
grade  and  description.  This  is  done  with  the  twofold  view,  tiist,  to 
promote  the  well  being  of  the  individual,  to  render  every  man,  however 
humble  his  condition,  not  only  self-supporting,  but  comfortable  ^nd 
prosperous ;  second,  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  productive  in- 
dustry, and  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  higher  professional  skill 
which  the  progress  of  civilization  creates. 
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Ill  our  own  country  k>ebuical  edueatiou  is  as  yet  but  veiy  imperfectly 
developed,  especially  iu  its  industrial  dei)artmeiit.  To  be  convinced  of 
tbis,  one  bas  only  to  compare  Ibe  provisions  for  tbe  instruction  of  youth 
and  adults  in  tbe  arts  and  tra-des  in  our  oldest  and  largest  cities  with 
tbose  of  Paris,  Derlin,  Vienna,  and  London. 

For  a  few  years  i)ast  tbe  problem  in  tecbnical  education  wbicb  has 
especially  occu[)ied  public  attention  in  tbis  country  bas  been  tbe  relation 
of  tbe  public  school  with  skilled  labor  and  manual  employments.  The 
complaint  is  made  that  tbe  schools  of  tbe  present  day  tend  to  unfit  the 
pupils  for  gaining  their  livelihood  by  manual  labor,  for  which  the  large 
majority  are  inevitably  destined. 

Xo  intelligent  person  can  deny  that  the  growth,  development,  and  prog- 
ress of  our  ])ublic  free  school  system  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  centmy 
have  been  little  less  than  marvellous.  Witness  the  vast  increase  of  schools, 
of  teachers,  and  of  exi>enditures  for  educational  purposes ;  of  normal 
schools,  of  teachers'  iiistitutes  and  other  organizations  for  raising  the 
qualifications  of  teachers;  tbe  improvements  iu  supervision,  in  school- 
houses,  in  text  books,  in  courses  of  study,  and  in  all  the  appliances  of 
instruction ;  in  the  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline;  iu  classiticatioD, 
gradhig,  and  attendance ;  and,  finally,  the  multiplication  and  enlarge- 
ment of  free  schools  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches.  In  all  this 
there  is,  doubtless,  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  general  education,  reason- 
able ground  for  gratification.  M.  Buisson,  the  eminent  French  edu- 
cator, meant  it  not  as  flattery  when,  in  beginning  bis  remarkable  reiKirt 
on  our  system,  be  cpioted  tbe  saying,  ''A  republican  government  needs 
the  whole  power  of  education,''  and  added,  ''These  words  of  Montesquieu 
have,  perhaps,  never  found  a  more  striking  application  than  in  the  sub- 
ject which  we  are  now  about  to  consider." 

And  y(*t  tbe  charge  is  made  and  reiterated  in  various  quarters  that 
our  schools  of  tbe  most  advanced  type,  where  tbe  organization  is  most 
complete,  where  the  attendance  is  most  prolonged  and  the  instruction 
most  elTicient,  fail  in  i)ractical  results:  that  they  educate  the  mass  of 
the  pupils  out  of  their  sphere,  and  send  them  out  into  the  world  with  a 
distaste  for  manual  labor  and  unfitted  for  tbe  life  for  which  they  are 
destined.  Tbe  sul)stan('e  of  tbe  oomi)laint  is,  not  that  tbe  pupils  are 
sent  out  uninstructed,  not  that  they  are  wanting  iu  intelligence  and 
mental  culture,  but  that  they  arc^  graduated  without  possessing  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  manual  skill  requisite  to  earn  a  living,  ^nd  without 
the  disposition  develoi>ed  to  ac(piire  such  knowledge  and  skill, 

Tbose  who  take  tbis  view  of  the  results  of  the  typical  common  school 
of  the  present  day  do  not  agi^ee  as  to  tbe  modification  demanded.  On 
the  one  band,  there  are  tbost^  who  advocate  the  reduction  of  the  eiirric- 
ulum  to  tbe  merest  rudiments  of  instruction.  They  would  throw  over- 
board all  the  costly  machinery  of  tbe  modern  school  system,  and  return 
to  primitive  simplicity,  i;xnorance,  and  contentment.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  more  numerous  and  influential  class  of  these  complainers 
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propose  that  the  schools  shall  be  made  to  take  the  place,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  the  apprenticeship  which  in  former  times  afforded  an  open 
avenne  to  the  arts  and  trades,  but  which  the  modern  revolution  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits  has  i)artially  broken  down. 

Hence  has  arisen  the  important  question  as  to  the  proper  adjustment 
of  the  relations  of  technical  education  to  the  public  school,  which  is  at 
l>resent  so  prominently  before  the  public  mind,  and  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  consider  in  some  of  its  bearings. 

And,  tirst,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  if  our  system,  at  its  best,  has  failed 
to  meet  in  a  satisfactory  nmnner  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended, it  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  respect.  Its  scope  and  methods 
are  substantially  those  of  the  best  systems  in  the  most  advanced  nations. 
The  two  chief  points  of  difference  are  these :  First,  our  pupils  who  com- 
plete the  course  leave  school  at  a  somewhat  maturer  age  than  do  the 
X)upils  of  the  best  fo*.eign  elementary  schools,  not  taking  into  account 
supplementary  day  and  evening  courses  which  are  obligatory  in  some 
countries;  and,  secondly,  a  large  proportion  of  our  i>upils  drop  out  be- 
fore completing  the  course,  which  is  not  the  case  where  education  is 
pi^actically  compulsory. 

Certainly  the  charge  that  our  schools  carry  their  pupils  too  far  in  gen- 
eral education  and  educate  their  pupils  out  of  their  sphere,  is  wholly 
groundless  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  lamentably  large  percentage  of  the 
children  who  are  withdrawn  from  instruction  in  its  lower  stages.  What 
this  large  proportion  of  our  children  who  thus  prematurely  terminate 
their  schooling  need  is,  not  less  general  education,  but  more,  to  fit  them 
to  be<50ine  good  citizens. 

And,  further,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  those  pupils  who,  at  a  more 
mature  age,  complete  the  course  of  instruction  provided  in  our  most  ad- 
vanced elementary  schools  are  the  ^lite,  coming  largely  from  iiimilies 
in  measurably  easy  circumstances.  The  parents  of  these  chiklren  are 
justified  in  giving  them  an  educational  preparation  for  careers  not  re- 
quiring apprenticeship  to  manual  triides. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  present  outcry  against  the  over 
intellectual  education  of  the  children  of  the  masses  of  the  working  pop- 
ulation is  no  new  thing.  It  is  as  old  as  the  existence  of  common  schools 
for  the  children  of  the  people.  It  has  been  heard  in  every  country 
whenever  a  movement  has  been  made  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  popu- 
lar education.  It  is  essentially  the  protest  of  the  aristocratic  class 
against  the  inevitable  advance  of  democracy  and  social  equality.  In 
practically  opposing  liberal  provisions  for  the  education  of  the  people, 
the  aristocratic  class  always  allies  itself  with  and  leads  the  most  igno- 
rant and  illiterate  portion  of  the  community.  Or,  as  it  has  been  aptly 
said,  it  is  the  froth  and  dregs  of  society  that  unite,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries,  in  opposing  the  provision  of  good  schools  for  the  people. 
History  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  to  the  great  intelligent  middle  class 
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that  we  must  look  for  the  defence  and  support  of  a  liberal  system  of 
popular  education. 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  intelligent  and  ear- 
nest friends  of  popular  education  who  desire  that  the  common  schools 
should  be  made  more  practical ;  that  is,  better  adapted  to  prepare  their 
pupils  for  gaining  their  livelihood.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose the  plan  has  been  proposed  and  advocated,  in  some  quarters,  of 
introducing  into  the  common  schools  instruction  and  exercises  in  man- 
ual arts  and  trades,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  placing  of  the  work- 
shop in  the  school,  thereby  making  the  school  serve  the  purpose  of  an 
apprenticeship. 

This  plan  is  advocated  on  these  four  grounds : 

(1)  Thfit  a  complete  education  for  practical  life  requires  that  the  train- 
ing of  the  hand  should  be  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  and  mental  culture. 

(2)  That  the  appropriation  of  a  considersible  portion  of  the  pupil's 
time  to  hand  labor  will  not  retard  his  intellectual  progress. 

(3)  That  it  will  develop  the  taste  for  manual  labor  and  prepare  the 
pupils  for  earning  their  living  on  leaving  school. 

(4)  That  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  community  by  supplying  the  in- 
dustries with  a  better  class  of  workers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  question  involved  in  this  plan  is  twofold— 
pedagogical  and  industrial.  Oil  it^  industrial  side  it  is  essentially  the 
problem  of  apprenticeship,  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  plan  being  to 
teach  the  pupils  a  trade,  since,  as  it  is  alleged,  in  consequence  of  the 
breaking  down  of  the  ancient  system  of  apprenticeship,  boys  have  no 
longer  the  chance  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  skilled  handicraft 
in  workshops  under  patrons  and  masters.  On  the  pedagogical  side,  the 
question  in  substance  is,  whether  the  placing  of  the  workshop  in  the 
school  will  defeat  the  just  purposes  of  the  general  elementary  edaca- 
tion. 

We  find  the  genu  of  the  idea  of  introducing  manual  labor  into  the 
school  in  the  finiile  of  Kousseau,  who  included  in  his  plan  of  education 
for  his  model  pupil  apprenticesliip  to  a  trade.  But  Rousseau  did  not 
tou(!li  upon  the  practical  rpiestion  of  organizing  instruction  in  han<li' 
crafts  in  i)ublic  schools  with  which  we  are  dealing.  Uis  pupil  belonged 
to  the  independent  class,  and  went  to  no  school;  his  instniction  was 
wholly  individual,  his  intellectual  studies  being  pursued  with  a  private 
master,  while  his  training  in  manual  labor  was  received  in  the  workshop 
of  a  joiner. 

Still  the  question  was  soon  raised  by  his  countrymen,  whether  it  is 
necessary  in  schools  to  tea<*h  trades  to  the  children  of  the  people.  And 
in  a  remarkable  work  on  the  education  of  the  people,  publishe<l  nearly 
a  century  jigo,  the  following  points,  in  substance,  were  ma<le  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  project : 

(1)  If  the  same  trade  were  taught  to  all,  it  would  do  injustice  to  the 
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natural  aptitude  and  taste  of  the  pupils;  it  would  do  injustice  to  the 
jiarents,  who  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  determining  the  career  of  their 
children;  and  it  would  contravene  the  true  end  of  the  common  school, 
namely,  to  render  the  pupils  fit  for  all  the  trades  and  occupations  which 
belong  to  this  class  of  citizens. 

(2)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  proposed  to  teach  different  trades  so 
as  to  afford  a  choice,  how  can  this  be  done  without  infinitely  multiplying 
the  cost  of  the  school,  from  the  necessity  of  multiplying  the  number  of 
masters  ?  And,  besides,  for  what  trade  is  the  boy  under  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  physically  suited  ? 

(3)  The  essential  thing  is,  not  that  the  boy  on  going  out  of  school 
should  know  a  trade,  but  that  he  should  be  fit,  mentally  and  physically, 
to  begin  apprenticeship  to  any  one  he  may  choose.  If  he  is  well  edu- 
cated he  can  easily  learn  the  trade  he  likes. 

Tiiese  reasons,  as  conclusive  now  as  then,  have  not  availed  to  silence 
discussion  of  the  subject  or  to  prevent  the  plan  from  being  put  to  a 
practical  test. 

It  is  especially  in  France  that  this  matter  has  been  and  is  now  agitated. 
To  meet  the  difficulty  which  the  teaching  of  trades  in  school  presents  in 
consequence  of  the  variety  of  industries,  each  requiring  a  master,  its 
advocates  classed  the  manual  operations  of  the  principal  trades  in  three 
or  four  categories,  and  thus  arrived  at  what  they  called  the  synthesis  of 
the  work  of  the  shop,  represented  by  the  bench,  the  lathe,  the  vise,  and 
the  anvil.  They  found  that  in  the  practice  of  the  trades  the  general 
processes  used  in  fashioning  the  materials  are  nearly  the  same.  It 
was  held  that  by  learning  these  processes  and  acquiring  skill  in  the  use 
of  tools  the  pupils  would  acquire  a  valuable  knowledge  of  the  trades  of 
the  workers  in  wood,  ivory,  iron,  and  steel.  For  the  purpose  of  this  in- 
struction, comparatively  few  shops  and  masters  would  be  required. 

In  accordance  with  this  theory,  schools  were  established  many  jears 
ago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  to  serve  as  models  for  the  regions  in  which 
they  were  located.  These  schools  have  disappeared,  some  without  leav- 
ing any  trace  and  others  J)y  a  change  in  purpose  and  organization. 

More  recently  the  experiment  has  been  renewed  in  Paris,  nnder  dif- 
ferent and  very  favorable  auspices,  some  account  of  which  has  already 
been  published  in  this  country.  The  experiment  to  which  I  refer  was 
begun  seven  years  ago,  in  connection  with  an  elementary  city  school  for 
boys  in  Tournefort  street.  For  this  purpose  the  school  w^as  provided 
with  four  additional  rooms,  one  for  modelling  and  carving,  one  for  instruc- 
tion in  what  is  called  technology,  one  for  wood  work,  furnished  with 
benches  and  a  lathe,  and  one  for  iron  work,  furnished  with  vises  and  a 
forge.  The  technology  room  is  in  reality  a  class  room,  combined  with  a 
museum  of  raw  materials,  typical  specimens  of  work  representing  the 
general  processes  of  the  trades  already  alluded  to,  and  a  variety  of  tools. 
Here  oral  lessons  on  these  matters  are  given  to  the  technical  classes 
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Oil  tlie  object  teacbing  plan.  Bojs  are  not  admitted  to  the  technical 
department  nnder  eleven  years  of  age.  The  conrse  is  three  years.  In 
the  first  year  all  the  members  of  the  class  pnrsne  the  same  course  of 
manual  exercises.    Afterwards  some  optional  specialization  is  allowed. 

The  general  education,  with  modifications  in  the  direction  of  technical 
instruction,  is  continued  concurrently  with  the  exercises  in  the  work- 
shops. Each  year  the  pupils,  like  those  of  the  other  city  public  schools, 
participate  in  the  examination  for  the  certificate  of  graduation  in  the 
regular  school  course  with  satisfactory  success. 

The  favorable  results  of  this  experiment  led  to  an  attempt  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  the  general  establishment  of  similar 
schools.  It  failed,  however,  to  get  much  support,  because  the  wisest 
and  most  influential  educational  authoiities  (among  whom  was  M.  Gr^- 
ard,  the  eminent  director  of  the  city  school  system)  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  satisfactory  results  of  this  experimental  school  were  due  to  an 
exceptional  concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances,  and  that,  under  or- 
dinary conditions,  the  inevitable  outcome  must  be  a  poor  workshop  and 
a  poor  school. 

Without  doubt  the  best  pedagogical  authority  is  everywhere  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  the  idea  of  annexing  the  workshop  to  the  com- 
mon school  and  in  favor  of  insisting  on  a  sound  and  thorough  general 
education  as  the  most  useful  and  the  most  truly  practical  preparation 
for  life.  If  it  is  attempted  to  carry  on  two  kinds  of  education  simulta- 
neously and  side  by  side,  one  of  them  will  be  sure  to  suffer. 

The  age  for  terminating  general  elementary  education  may  be  fixed 
too  high.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  age  of  fifteen  is  too  high. 
But  having  determined  the  period  for  elementary  schooling,  it  should 
be  strictlv  consecrated  to  those  studies  which  are  calculated  to  form 
capfible  and  sensible  men  and  women,  no  part  of  it  being  surrendered 
to  a  manual  api)renticesliii).  This  reasonable  minhnum  of  school  edu- 
cation should  be  guaranteed  to  the  children  of  the  laboring  classes  no 
less  than  to  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  and  of  the  nch. 

But  what  of  the  half  time  system  ?  Is  it  not  claimed  that  pupils  will 
le<arn  as  much  by  dividing  the  school  time^  half  and  half  between 
manual  labor  and  study  as  they  will  by  giving  the  whole  of  their  time  to 
study  ?  This  theory  has  some  advocates.  It  originated  in  England.  It 
has  not,  however,  met  with  favor  to  any  considerable  extent  among 
sound  and  experienced  educators.  It  is  an  absunlity.  A  half  cannot 
be  equal  to  a  whole  in  instruction  any  more  than  in  the  science  of  quan- 
tity. Xo  doubt  half  the  time  in  a  goo<l  school  might  be  of  more  worth 
than  the  whole  time  in  a  poor  school.  Moreover,  if  school  hours  are 
made  too  long  by  half,  then  a  half  would  be  better  than  the  whole  for 
study?  But  the  half  time  system,  which  daily  takes  from  the  pupil  half 
the  normal  hours  of  stutly  and  tuition,  is  at  best  a  mere  makeshift.  It 
is  doubtless  a  great  <leal  better  than  no  schooling,  but  to  regard  it  as 
an  adequate  substitute  for  the  whole  time  system  is  a  delusion. 
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But  taking  as  our  definition  of  education  the  preparation  for  life,  is 
it  not  possible  to  render  our  common  schools  of  the  best  type  more 
effective  for  this  end?    I  think  it  is,  and  in  this  way: 

(1)  By  reducing  the  time  devoted  to  what  are  called  the  old  studies: 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar;  by 
lopping  off  all  superfluities  in  the  treatment  of  these  subjects,  by  the  use 
of  good  methods,  reenforced  by  a  good  organization,  the  pupils  may  be 
well  up  in  them  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

(2)  By  introducing  more  of  the  new  studies  which  lie  at  the  base  of 
all  technical  education,  namely,  drawing,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry, 
natural  history,  and  applied  mathematics.  These  subjects  are,  of  course, 
to  be  treated  in  an  elementary  and  practical  manner.  Politics,  morals, 
and  gymnastics  are  also  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  thing  that  can  be  done  in  the  common  school 
to  promote  technical  education  is  properly  to  ground  all  pupils  of  both 
sexes  in  drawing,  both  geometrical  and  freehand.  There  is  no  other 
branch  of  instruction  that  belongs  so  entirely  both  to  general  and  tech- 
nical education.  It  affords  the  traiuiug  of  the  eye  and  hand  uuiversally 
requisite,  and  especially  necessary  to  the  skilled  workman.  And  yet, 
so  great  is  the  prevailing  ignorance  on  the  subject  even  among  the  more 
intelligent  classes  of  the  community,  that  drawing  in  the  public  schools 
is  very  generally  regarded  as  a  superfluity,  and  is  stigmatized  as  a"  mere 
accomplishment,  an  ornamental  branch,  a  fancy  study — an  absurd  con- 
trivance for  converting  all  children  into  bad  artists.  The  most  practical 
studj'  of  all  is  denounced  an  a  hindrance  and  a  stumbling  block  to  prac- 
tical education.  This  popular  prejudice  against  drawing  shows  how  far 
we  are  from  being  prepared  to  take  the  first  effective  step  towards  pro- 
viding a  well  organized  system  of  national  technical  education.  That 
first  necessary  step  is  to  make  the  teaching  of  drawing  obligatory  in 
all  common  schools,  and  to  provide  for  it«  efficiency  by  the  establishment 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  normal  art  schools  for  the  training  of  compe- 
tent teachers  and  directors  of  drawing  not  only  in  its  elementary  but 
aLso  in  its  higher  grades. 

In  visiting  the  experimental  school  in  Tournefort  street,  Paris,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  I  was  much  struck  by  two  of  its  appendages, 
which  it  seemed  to  me  might  be  profitably  connected  with  common 
schools  where  the  means  would  permit  the  expense  which  the  providing 
of  them  would  involve,  namely,  the  room  for  modelling  and  carving  and 
the  room  for  technology.  The  technological  instniction  given  in  the 
latter  might  fairly  be  accepted  as  coming  within  the  scope  of  general 
edacation,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  most  useful  element  of  indus- 
trial education.  This  instruction  is  the  application  of  the  intuitive 
metho<l  to  the  most  practical  use  imaginable.  I  see  no  reason  why  every 
school  might  not,  could  not,  or  should  not  have  its  little  technological 
museum.  And  modelling  and  carving  in  wood,  soft  stone,  ivory,  &c., 
afford  admirable  training  for  the  hand  and  eye,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
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cultivating  the  taste.    To  the  work  in  this  shop  the  strength  of  pupils 
of  school  age  is  quite  adequate. 

The  instruction  which  I  have  called  technological  belongs  i-ather  to 
boys'  trades  than  to  girls'.  In  every  school  where  there  are  girls  there 
should  be  a  department  for  the  technology  more  appropriate  for  girls. 
Here  should  be  provide/d  instruction  in  sewing,  cutting  out  and  making, 
and  in  ornamental  work  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Man  must  learu  to 
make  himself  useful  in  innumerable  occupations  and  trades.  The  nor- 
mal trade  of  woman  is  household  administration.  Hence  the  general 
and  technical  education  appropriate  for  woman  more  nearly  covers  the 
same  ground  than  in  the  case  of  man.  And  hence,  there  ought  to  be 
a  considerable  difference  between  the  elementary  education  of  boys  and 
girls. 

The  public  school  conducted  in  accordance  with  these  views  would, 
in  my  judgment,  furnish  a  better  preparation  for  life  in  the  civilization 
of  the  present  day  than  would  be  afforded  on  the  one  hand  by  an  educa- 
tion more  exclusively  literary  or  on  the  other  by  a  combination  of  in- 
tellectual instruction  with  the  learning  of  manual  trades. 

Special  schools  for  special  functions  is  the  law  of  educational  prog- 
ress. It  is  the  industrial  school,  therefore,  and  not  the  common  school, 
that  must  furnish  the  requisite  special  training  for  the  exercise  of  the 
industrial  arts  and  trades,  so  far  as  such  training  is  furnished  otherwise 
than  by  apprenticeship. 

In  all  ancient  times  apprenticeship  was  the  one  mode  of  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  all  professions,  arts,  and  trades.  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  modern  civilization  that  the  special  school  comes  in  more  and  more 
to  supplement  or  replace  apprenticeship. 

What  is  practicable  in  this  direction  for  boys  on  leaving  the  common 
school  is,  perhaps,  best  illustrated  by  the  Municipal  School  of  Appren- 
tices in  the  boulevard  de  la  Villette,  in  Paris,  which  was  opened  in 
December  of  1872. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Tournefort  street 
school,  namely,  to  initiate  boys  into  certain  industries  of  iron  and  wood. 
But  here  the  technical  education  succeeds  the  general  education,  instead 
of  accompanying  it.  This  establishment  is  not  a  school  with  a  workshop 
l)laced  in  it  or  appended  to  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  experimental 
establishment  in  Tournefort  street;  but  it  is  a  workshop, or  a  system  of 
workshops,  with  a  school  appended. 

The  i)rincii)les  upon  which  this  institution  is  organized  are,  in 
abridged  form,  these: 

(1)  No  i)remature  admissions. 

(2)  No  massing  of  large  numbers  of  jiupils. 

(3)  No  hasty  s])ecialization  of  exercises. 

( I)  No  ])ayment  for  tuition  to  be  required. 

(.">)  No  instruction  proi>erly  called  scientific. 

(G)  No  applications  outside  of  the  ordinary  constructions. 
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These  principles  are  thus  embodied  in  the  regulations : 

The  maximum  number  of  pupils  is  150. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  furnished  with 
a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  common  school,  or  must  pass  an 
equivalent  examination. 

The  duration  of  the  course  is  three  years. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  sections,  corresponding  with  the 
three  grades  of  advancement. 

The  instruction  is  general  and  technical. 

The  general  instruction  comprises  the  obligatory  studies  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  some  of  the  optional  branches,  such  as  the  elements 
of  physics,  of  mechanics,  and  chemistry  in  their  relations  to  the  indus- 
tries. With  it  is  joined  the  technological  instruction  referred  to  in  the 
account  of  the  school  in  Tournefort  street. 

The  technical  instruction  is,  first,  that  of  preparation,  and,  secondly, 
that  of  execution.  In  the  preparatory  course  of  the  first  year  each 
pupil  in  rotation  passes  through  the  shops  of  wood  and  ii'on,  performing 
a  succession  of  certain  elementary  exercises.  In  this  preparatory  course 
each  pupil  in  the  class  has  charge  of  the  engine  for  a  certain  number  of 
days.  The  work  of  execution  begins  with  the  second  year,  when  the 
choice  of  a  specialty  is  permitted. 

Besides  the  shops  for  work  in  wood  and  iron,  there  is  a  department 
of  precision  into  which  pupils  of  exceptional  talent  are  admitted. 

The  pupils  remain  within  the  walls  of  the  establishment  from  7  in 
the  morning  until  7  in  the  evening,  one  hour,  from  11  to  12,  and  half  ah 
hour,  from  2^  to  3,  being  allowed  for  dinner,  lunch,  and  recreation. 

This  school  was  not  established  in  a  haphazard  manner,  but  on  a 
plan  thoroughly  matured  by  Mr.  Director  Greard,  after  a  profound  and 
exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in  a 
remarkable  memoir,  which  was  published  in  1872  and  was  embraced  in 
the  French  exhibition  of  education  at  the  Vienna  Exposition.  It  began 
with  a  complete  organization  and  all  the  needed  equipments.  It  has 
been  in  all  respects  successful.  It  meets  a  real  want  and  accomplishes 
its  purpose.  It  is  without  doubt  the  model  school  of  its  class  of  the 
whole  world.  The  schools  of  ai)prentices  of  Havre  and  Amsterdam  per- 
haps rank  next  to  this. 

This  type  of  technical  schools  is  wholly  wanting  in  this  country. 
The  excellent  Free  Institute  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  its  shop  depart- 
ment, has,  perhaps,  the  nearest  resemblance  to  it ;  but  in  its  theoretical 
department  it  is  of  a  much  higher  order;  it  is  designed  to  form  engi- 
neers and  industrial  superintendents,  while  the  Paris  school  has  for  its 
8i)ecial  function  to  form  skilled  workmen. 

The  school  of  mechanic  arts  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  is  an  experiment  in  the  same  direction ;  but  here  the 
pupils  stop  with  exercises  in  "  /wstruction  "  and  do  not  proceed  to  those 
of  "  co/jstruction." 
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Next  to  tlie  placing  of  drawing  on  the  proper  basis  as  a  branch  of 
instruction  in  all  our  public  schools,  what  I  most  desire  to  see  at  the 
present  moment,  in  connection  with  the  organization  and  development 
of  elementary  technical  education,  is  the  establishment  in  our  principal 
cities  of  duplicates  of  the  Paris  School  of  Api)rentices. 

r£sitm£. 

(1)  Education  is  a  preparation  for  life. 

(2)  Education  is  of  two  kinds :  general  e<lucation,  which  forms  capable 
and  honest  men  and  women,  and  technical  education,  which  fits  men  and 
women  for  some  profession  or  trade  by  means  of  which  they  can  gain 
their  livelihood. 

(3)  The  common  school  is  for  the  first  stage  of  general  education  and 
particularly  for  the  mass  of  children  who  are  not  destined  to  a  higher 
stage  of  general  culture. 

(4)  The  common  school  receives  its  pupils  at  six  years  of  age,  retciins 
them  eight  years,  and  dismisses  them  at  fourteen  years  of  age. 

(5)  Useful  technical  education  in  a  course  side  by  side  with  the  gen- 
eral education  of  the  common  school  has  been  proved  to  be  possible  but 
not  generally  practicable,  and  such  a  combination  as  a  system  is  not 
approved. 

(6)  TJie  common  school  sliould  be  strictly  held  to  exclusively  general 
education,  and  this  will  be  best  when  it  forms  the  best  basis  for  the 
technical  education  of  the  apprentice  which  should  follow  it. 

(7)  The  common  school  should  not  attempt  to  teach  what  is  calleil 
the  old  curriculum  of  studies  scientifically  or  exhaustively,  but  for  prac- 
tical ends;  and  thus  time  will  be  gained  for  teaching  in  the  same  praeti- 
cjxl  manner  drawing,  the  elements  of  geometry,  physics,  chemistry, 
natural  history,  and  api)lied  mathematics. 

(8)  Girls  should  be  taught  in  the  common  school  the  elements  of 
household  economy,  and  especially  sewing,  cutting  out,  and  fitting,  and 
boys,  where  the  circumstances  i)ermit,  modelling,  car\ing,  and  tech- 
nology. 

(9)  It  would  be  well  for  country  schools  to  have  a  garden  attadied, 
and  for  all  boys'  schools  to  have  a  room  for  special  uses  containing  a 
bench,  a  vise,  a  lathe,  and  a  few  of  the  most  common  tools. 

(10)  Schools  of  apprentices  should  be  established  in  great  variety 
for  boys  and  girls  who  have  completed  the  common  school  education. 

(11)  The  school  of  the  apprentice  is  not  a  substitute  for  apprentice- 
ship, but  it  aftbrds  the  l)est  initiation  into  handicrafts.  Its  primary  aim 
is  to  form  the  skilled  workman;  it  supplements  manual  exercises  with 
general  and  special  instruction. 

(12)  Model  s(?hools  of  apprentices  should  be  established  at  the  pnblio 
expense;  but,  in  the  main,  tlu^y  must  be  established  and  maintained  by 
industrial  establishments  and  organizations. 

{V^)  The  ^funicipal  School  of  Apprentices  of  Paris  is  recommended 
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as  the  best  model  of  a  school  of  apprentices  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

(14)  The  school  of  apprentices  connected  with  the  great  printing 
house  of  Messrs.  Chaix  &  Co.,  in  Paris,  is  recommended  as  a  model 
school  of  the  type  supported  by  a  private  establishment. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Wilson,  president  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
announced  that  its  next  meeting  would  be  held  in  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  13th  of  July  next,  and  would  continue  its  sessions  for  four  days. 

Prof.  I.  K  Carleton,  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, announced  that  the  next  meeting  of  that  body  would  be  held  in 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  commencing  on  tbe  6th  of  July  next. 

Mrs.  liOTJiSE  Pollock,  principal  of  the  Kindergarten  Normal  Insti- 
tute of  Washington,  D.  C,  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  benefits  the 
primary  school  teacher  would  derive  from  a  thorough  Kindergarten 
training.  She  extended  an  invitation  to  every  State  of  the  Union  to 
send  one  lady  well  qualified  by  disposition  and  education  to  receive  the 
Kindergarten  normal  training  free  of  charge  in  the  Kindergarten  Normal 
Institute  of  Washington. 

The  first  year  of  eight  months  she  is  to  go  through  the  regular  course 
of  instniction,  the  same  as  is  done  by  the  other  ladies  who  pay  for  their 
tuition ;  and  the  second  j'ear  she  is  to  gain  practical  experience  of  teach- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Pollock  and  daughter. 

The  three  points  made  were: 

(1)  Teachers  in  our  public  schools  who  have  gained  a  good  insight 
into  the  merits  of  the  Kindergarten  system  will  know  better  how  to  make 
all  knowledge  more  practical  and  interesting,  and  they  will  avoid  the 
danger  of  getting  into  ruts  or  of  looking  upon  teaching  as  a  drudgery 
or  simpl}^  as  a  means  for  earning  money.  They  will  find  that  its  princi- 
ples of  learning  through  doing  (the  intellectual  part  of  the  Kindergarten 
philosophy)  can  be  carried  up  to  the  higher  grades,  without  loss  of  time 
from  elementary  instruction,  as  can  be  proven  both  in  the  National  Kin- 
dergarten and  in  the  Kindergarten  and  school  of  Miss  Susie  Pollock^ 
where  children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age  have  gained  as  much  book 
knowledge  in  two  hours  a  day,  with  one  hoiu*  devoted  to  Kindergarten 
exercises  and  occupations,  as  other  children,  with  three  or  more  hours 
devoted  to  elementary  studies  exclusively. 

(2)  Many  children  have  to  leave  school  early  to  assist  their  parents  in 
earning  money  as  cash  boys,  &c.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  to  them  to 
enjoy  two  years'  (when  from  four  to  six  years  of  age)  attendance  in  a 
Kindergarten.  Mr.  McEae,  of  Indiana,  expresses  the  opinion  that  he 
values  one  year  for  his  child  in  a  good  Kindergarten  more  than  two 
years  in  an  industrial  school  afterwards. 

(3)  As  the  attendance  in  our  primary  schools  is  a  great  deal  larger  than 
in  any  other  grade,  they  should  receive  the  most  attention.    Our  normal 
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schools  should  make  it  a  point  to  give  the  primary  school  teacher  the 
best  possible  preparation,  inclmlmg  the  Kindergarten  uormal  training. 

Teachers  thus  prepared  should  be  encouraged  to  remain  in  the  lower 
grades,  by  paying  them  as  good  a  salary  as  the  teachers  of  the  third  or 
fourth  grade  receive. 

President  Xewell  asked  that  time  might  be  given  Dr.  Philbrick  to 
explain  what  he  meant  by  and  included  in  the  term  *' technological  nm- 
seumj"  whereupon  Dr.  Philbrick  made  the  following  statement: 

TECHNOLOGICAL  MUSEUMS. 

In  speaking  as  I  did  in  my  paper  of  the  great  utility  of  technological 
museums,  I  used  the  term  in  its  more  comprehensive  signification,  as  com- 
l)rising  not  only  such  museums  as  are  usually  found  in  Europe  in  con- 
nection with  the  superior  institutions  for  instruction  in  applied  science, 
namely,  schools  of  mines,  of  forestry,  of  agronomics,  of  mechanics,  of 
engineering,  and  of  building  and  architecture,  but  as  embracing,  also, 
special  museums  connected  with  manufacturing  establishments,  of  which 
the  museum  at  the  national  manufoctory  of  Sevres  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable examples  5  and,  finally,  1  meant  to  include  under  the  term  indus- 
trial museums,  whether  national  or  local,  those  which  are  of  the  nature 
of  permanent  exhibitions  of  natiual  products,  apparatus,  tools,  and 
machines,  and  specimens  of  manufactured  products,  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental. The  museum  of  the  Conservatoke  des  Arts  et  M<^tiers,  in  Paris, 
is  perhaps  the  most  completeand  comprehensive  type  of  the  technolog- 
ical museum,  while  the  little  collection  in  the  Tournefort  school,  which 
struck  me  as  a  desirable  thing  for  boys'  schools  generally,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  rudimental  specimen.  One  is  at  the  top,  and  the 
other  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale ;  but  they  both  belong  to  the  same 
category  and  are  equally  useful  in  their  respective  limits. 

The  world's  exposition  is  in  reality  but  a  universal  temporary  museum 
of  technology,  and  the  enormous  multiplication  and  growth  of  museums 
illustrating  the  practical  arts  and  the  decorative  arts,  or  arts  of  indus- 
trial design,  as  well,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  are  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  stimulus  and  the  materials  aftbrded  by  the  several 
universal  expositions  which  have  been  held. 

These  museums  are  schools  for  the  ai)plication  of  the  intuitive  method 
of  instruction  to  the  people  generally,  in  educating  them  in  matters  of 
practical  utility  connected  with  their  interests  in  a  thousand  ways. 

In  our  own  country  such  museums  as  are  here  referred  to  are  as  yet  to 
be  created;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  our  Centennial  Exhibition  has  im- 
parted a  decided  impulse  in  the  direction  of  their  creation,  and  I  trust 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  they  will  be  siu'cad  all  over  the  country. 

One  of  tlie  best  sayings  of  Agassiz  was  that  he  hoped  the  time  would 
come  when  every  primary  school  would  have  its  little  museum  of  natural 
history.  !May  we  not  hoi)e  that  every  common  school  may,  in  due  time, 
be  furnished  with  a  little  technological  museum?    In  one  of  the  fine 
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common  schools  of  Vienna  I  saw  installed  in  a  good  sized  room  a  beau- 
tiful combination  of  a  museum  of  technology  and  of  natural  history, 
with  a  pedagogical  library  for  the  teachers  and  a  juvenile  library  for  the 
pupils,  and  a  set  of  physical  apparatus.  For  the  purposes  of  popular 
education  all  sorts  of  museums  are  needed.  Every  village  should  have 
its  public  museum  as  well  as  its  public  library.  The  museum  is  only 
second  to  the  library  as  a  means  of  popular  education.  The  village  or 
town  museum  would  naturally  comprise  the  elements  of  all  sorts  of 
museums.  Specialization  would,  of  course,  be  carried  out  in  larger  towns 
in  proportion  to  the  size  and  resources  of  the  community.  The  national 
capital  should  have  not  one  museum  only,  but  a  comprehensive  series  of 
museums,  organized  on  a  scale  worthy  of  a  great  and  wealthy  nation. 

A  school  museum  of  technology  might  be  easily  begun  by  a  collection 
of  metals  in  various  forms  and  of  woods  in  different  stages  of  manu- 
facture. A  beginning  once  made  and  a  place  of  instalment  secured,  the' 
thing  is  sure  to  grow  in  size  and  interest  and  usefulness. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  then  read  the  following  paper,  which 
was  commented  on  by  Messrs.  Eaton,  Euflfner,  and  Wickersham: 

THE  TENTH  CENSUS   FROM  AN  EDUCATIONAL  POINT   OF  VIEW. 

PART  I. —  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  importance  of  statistics  in  regard  to  man  as  a  social  being  has 
been  appreciated  ever  since  civilization  began.  Man  as  a  social  being 
and  man  as  an  individual,  particular  person,  are  two  very  different  ob- 
jects. As  individual,  John  or  James,  each  has  a  self — an  ego — but  a 
self  hemmed  in  by  limitations  qualitative  and  quantitative.  As  existing 
in  the  organic  form  of  institutions,  man  becomes  a  series  of  giant  selves, 
each  one  formed  in  the  general  image  of  man  and  having  its  head,  its 
bands — its  deliberative  i)ower,  its  will  power  to  execute  with.  As  such 
vast  organism,  man  becomes  intinite  in  res])ect  to  many  points  wherein 
the  single  individual  is  finite.  For  example,  the  single  individual  ex- 
ists here  and  now  in  a  single  definite  place  and  moment  of  time.  He  is 
limited  in  respect  to  size  and  weight,  strength,  hunger  and  thirst,  ability 
to  sustain  heat  and  cold,  youth  or  age,  sex,  health  orxliseaso,  education, 
climate  and  season,  conditions  of  weariness  or  vigor,  and  such  matters. 
As  indi\idual  he  is  a  very  uncertain  element.  But  by  combining  into 
social  organisms  he  so  recnforces  his  finite  self  as  a  particular  bodily 
and  mental  self  that  he  wellnigh  removes  these  limitations  of  time  and 
space,  and  as  a  civilized  being  he  becomes  something  general  whose 
limitations  are  cancelled  or  annulled  through  i)articipation,  each  man 
participating  in  the  life  of  all  men. 

In  the  most  rudimentary  of  those  greater  selves  —  the  family — the  ine- 
qualities of  infancy,  youth,  maturity,  and  old  age  are  mediated  and  bal- 

aneedy  so  that  the  infant  lives  a  rational  life  in  full  view  of  his  destiny; 
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the  feebleness  of  old  age  is  pro\ide(l  for;  the  sick  are  eared  for  by  the 
well ;  the  ineciualities  of  sex  are  conipeusated,  and  likewise  those  of  in- 
dustrial capacity. 

lu  social  economy  as  the  department  of  productive  industry,  the  flni- 
tude  of  the  individual  as  lacking  skill  and  adaptation  to  all  trades  and 
wants  is  annulled  by  the  division  of  labor,  and  each  one  is  allowed  to 
develop  the  maximum  of  skill  by  limiting  himself  to  the  minimum  of 
variety  in  the  use  of  his  brain  and  muscles. 

In  the  state  we  find  still  greater  results  achieved.  While  the  indi- 
vidual little  man  (the  microcosm)  is  periodic  in  his  variations,  needing 
alternations  of  work,  rest,  recreation,  and  sleep,  being  unable  to  think 
or  to  work  at  certain  times,  the  nation  never  sleeps,  never  ceases  to 
wake,  to  think,  to  act,  to  provide,  to  produce.  During  the  sleep  of  one 
individual  the  nation  watches  through  the  person  of  another  iudividoal; 
it  pieces  out  the  defective  thinking  and  planning  of  each  individual  by 
means  of  the  thinking  and  jdanning  of  a  large  organization  of  men;  it 
strengthens  the  backbone  of  one  man  through  the  addition  of  many 
others.  It  adjusts  itself  every  where  by  eliminating  the  defects  of  excess 
or  deficiency  in  one  individual  by  results  of  combination,  wherein  eilch 
individuars  work  is  modified  through  that  of  others,  and  thus  a  gen- 
eral more  rational  result  is  attamed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  8i)eak  of  the  institution  of  the  church,  by  which 
the  consensus  of  the  highest  thinking  and  feeling  of  the  human  race  in 
regard  to  spiritual  nmtters  is  obtained,  and  by  means  of  education  made 
to  be  the  conviction  of  all  people  in  the  conmiunity.  In  general,  it  is 
the  province  of  institutions — the  family,  civil  society,  the  stat«,  the 
church  —  to  make  real  the  ideal  self  of  man  as  an  infinite,  self-determining 
being,  i.  e,,  a  free  being,  and  to  make  available  the  results  of  this  higher 
being,  this  synthesis  of  small  beings  in  a  greater,  to  each  and  all,  so 
that  each  individual  may  participate  in  the  life  of  the  whole,  and  share 
not  only  in  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  produced  by  all  human  in- 
dustry, but  also  share  in  the  realized  intelligence  of  all  men  on  the  globe 
in  our  time ;  more  than  this,  to  share  in  the  wisdom  of  the  race  collected 
and  i)reserved  without  loss  or  diminution  from  generation  to  generation. 

It  is  clear  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  problem  of  life  from  a  hu- 
man point  of  view  is  this  one  of  '*  How  shall  the  individual  come  into 
this  realm  of  participation  so  that  he  may  share  in  the  total  prodaction 
of  his  fellowmen,  material  and  si)iritual  production!"  The  microcosm 
must  become  the  macrocosm.  The  means  for  this  and  the  application 
of  those  means  make  up  education  as  a  life  occui)ation.  There  must  be 
no  arrested  develoi)ment  anywhere.  All  life  is  education :  the  nortore 
of  the  child,  the  school  <»iM)ch  for  the  youth,  the  business  vocation  of 
early  mature  manhood,  the  citizi'iiship  of  mature  life,  the  church  as  the 
contiinioiis  spiritual  culture  of  the  individual  up  to  insight  into  the  eter- 
nal verities  —  all  these  are  one  process  of  education,  and  the  school  is 
only  a  small  department  of  the  whole  of  human  education. 
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In  view  of  this  difference  between  the  mere  individual  man  as  the 
possibility  and  the  realization  of  man  by  means  of  institutions  wherein 
individual  combines  with  individual  and  many  make  one  (as  hinted  in 
our  national  legend  ''E  pluribus  uuum"),  each  one  sinking  his  selfish, 
egotistic  independence  in  order  through  his  dependence  on  the  social 
whole  to  participate  in  and  realize  a  higher,  broader  independence — in 
view  of  this  relation  of  the  multiplicity  of  individual>s  to  the  realization 
of  the  rational  life  of  each,  we  behold  the  interest  of  statistics.  It  is  not 
each  individual  by  himself,  but  each  for  all  and  all  for  each.  The  quaa- 
titative  element  in  the  human  organization  has  great  qualitative  signifi- 
cance. Quantity  in  the  army  may  mean  freedom  or  subjugation  and 
slavery  5  in  the  productive  industry  it  may  mean  wealth  and  luxury  or 
l)Overty  and  starvation. 

While  looking  upon  this  general  question  of  numerical  relation  as  im- 
portant for  the  existence  of  man  as  a  civilized,  rational  being,  we  also 
see  the  several  aspects  which  statistics  have.  In  general  it  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  man  to  be  self  knowing  —  a  conscious  animal.  From  his 
knowing,  his  intellect,  he  obtains  the  laws  and  principles  with  which 
to  direct  the  volitions  of  his  will ;  directive  power  comes  with  self- 
knowledge.  And  again  the  most  important  part  of  self  knowledge  is 
this  knowledge  of  man's  greater  self — the  social  self.  Self-knowledge 
therefore  includes  as  first  and  most  essential  the  knowledge  of  institu- 
tions. The  state  must  have  knowledge  of  the  quantitative  phases  of  its 
reality;  social  science  must  kuow  the  general  trend  or  aggregate  result 
of  its  minor  processes — judging  of  its  labor  system  by  the  paupers  it 
casts  cishore,  its  local  suffering  and  want,  the  balance  of  its  exports  and 
imports,  the  means  of  equalizing  vocations,  &c.,  and  of  its  condition  of 
family  nurture  by  the  number  of  unfortunates  produced,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  insane,  idiotic,  blind,  the  orphans,  its  statistics  of  crime,  &c. 

In  the  order  of  these  species  of  self-knowledge  we  must  not  omit  to 
note  as  important  the  distinction  between  what  is  essential  to  direct  self- 
l)reservation  and  what  is  secondary,  i.  e.,  essential  to  preservation,  but 
only  mediately  so. 

It  will  be  found  that  tha  political  necessity — the  necessity  of  the 
state — is  always  the  first  aiul  most  direct  one.  Without  the  state  the 
social  elements  are  all  exposed  under  the  cruel  open  sky,  and  doomed  to 
destruction  by  the  incleinenc}'  of  the  storms  that  rage  tliere.  The  roof 
of  the  state  must  first  be  raised  before  the  other .  social  elements  can 
exist  or  be  perfected.  Life  and  property  are  the  first  essentials  ;  when 
these  are  ]>rovided  for,  then  comes  the  third  element :  social  condition. 
As  the  nation  progresses  into  freedom  it  comes  more  and  more  to  recog- 
nize the  secondary  elements  as  essential,  and  to  recognize  their  reaction 
upon  the  political  power  of  the  state. 

What  a  lesson  has  been  taught  in  Eiuope  in  recent  times  of  the  im- 
portance of  an  educated  people  to  a  strong  state.    Prussia  has  made  it 
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impossible  for  statesmen  to  neglect  public  education  if  they  expect  to 
l)reserve  independent  nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Without  occupying  you  further  with  these  general  points  of  view  I 
will  now  take  up  the  special  theme  assigned  to  me  for  consideration, 
and  will  therefore  ask  your  attention  to  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  a 
slight  modification  of  our  census  tables  with  a  view  to  enabling  school 
officers  throughout  the  United  States  to  study  the  question  of  school 
population  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  they  have  been  able  to 
do  hitherto. 

PART  II. —  SUGGESTED  CHANGES   IX  THE  SCHEDULES   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES   CEXSC8, 

The  technical  expression  "  school  population''  refers  to  the  definitions 
given  in  the  several  Stat^  constitutions  of  the  part  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion that  shall  share  in  the  annual  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
State  school  fund.  The  period  usually  fixed  upon  for  school  age  begins 
at  5  years  of  age  or  at  G  years  (in  16  States  at  5,  and  in  10  at  0  years),  and 
ends  at  20  or  21  years  (in  20  States  at  21,  and  in  7  States  at  20  years). 

The  "school  age''  is  imi)ortant  in  determining  the  ratio  of  children 
who  ought  to  be  in  school  to  those  who  are  acUtally  in  school,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  essential  to  determine  the  importance  of  measures  to  be 
taken  to  extend  the  school  system. 

Thie  census  of  the  United  States  for  1870  did  not  give  the  data  from 
which  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  20  or  21. 

While  the  retunis  from  the  special  localities  gave  the  ages  of  all  peo- 
ple, the  abstract  which  was  printed  by  the  Census  Bureau  gave  only 
the  following  summaries:  Under  1  year  of  age;  1  year  and  under 2 
years;  aggregate  under  2  years ;  2  years  and  under  3 ;  aggregate  under 
3  years ;  3  years  and  under  4 ;  aggregate  under  4 ;  4  years  and  under  5; 
aggregate  under  5.  All  is  satisfactory  thus  far,  but  now  on  we  have 
only  the  aggregate  population  between  the  ages  of  5  and ,  10,  10  and 
15,  15  and  18, 18  and  20, 20  and  under  21,  with  aggregates  of  population 
under  10,  under  15,  under  18,  under  20,  under  21,  under  25,  under  30 
&c.;  after  80  the  population  is  given  for  each  year. 

By  subtracting  the  number  of  i)eoi)le  4  years  and  imder  from  the  total 
under  21,  it  was  possible  to  tell  how  many  were  between  the  ages  of  5, 
and  21;  but  only  an  approximate  estimatxi  could  be  arrived  at  as  to  the 
number  over  0  and  under  21,  or  any  other  age,  for  the  reason  that  the 
number  under  0  is  not  given. 

The  addition  of  only  three  columns,  showing  respectively  the  number 
at  the  age  of  5,  0,  and  7,  would  give  us  the  data  from  which  to  calculate 
exactly  the  school  i)opalation  in  thirty-five  of  the  States ;  and  if  the 
number  aged  10  were  given,  we  could  calculate  this  item  in  all  the 
States. 

To  make  this  addition,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  increasing  the 
size  of  the  tables,  the  (columns  of  aggregates  could  be  omitted,  aggre- 
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gates  being  easily  obtained  for  the  total  under  2,  under  3,  under  4,  under 
5,  by  adding  the  items  given  for  the  previous  i)eriods  already.  We  need 
the  data  far  more  than  the  summaries,  which  are  elaborated  merely  for 
convenience. 

K  we  could  have  the  tables  so  full  as  to  give  us  the  number  at  each 
age  from  1  to  21,  the  service  in  the  cause  of  education  would  be  still 
greater  and  the  service  to  general  social  science  would  be  quite  invalu- 
able. 

On  the  part  of  school  education  we  could  ascertain  just  what  ratio  of 
the  entire  population  we  enrolled  in  school  at  the  several  ages,  at  7,  at 
10,  at  14  years,  for  example,  and  it  would  give  the  definite  data  to  deter- 
mine in  what  periods  of  life  the  greatest  withdrawal  from  school  takes 
place  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  chief  stress  of  the  system. 
Should  we  endeavor  to  increase  the  attendance  upon  school  of  pupils  at 
the  ages  of  6  or  7,  or  at  the  ages  of  14  or  15 ;  should  we  adopt  the  device 
of  the  Kindergarten,  or  should  we  give  more  attention  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  grammar  schools  or  liigh  schools  ? 

In  general  social  science  a  great  field  of  study  would  be  open  at  once.- 
If  you  cut  down  a  tree  in  the  forest  and  study  carefully  the  rings  of 
annual  growth  in  the  wood,  you  will  see  there  the  record  of  the  climate 
and  seasons  of  each  year  as  it  affected  the  growth  of  that  tree,  the  de- 
gree of  moisture  and  dryness,  cold  and  heat,  &c.  This  could  not  be 
done  if  you  neglected  to  study  the  single  rings  of  annual  growth,  but 
lum])ed  the  results  into  periods  of  five  years.  Each  aggregate  equalizes 
and  cancels  individual  diiterences  of  seasons,  just  as  the  social  aggre- 
gates equalize  and  cancel  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individuals.  A  year 
is  a  cycle  of  growth  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  to  a  less  degree  also 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  Five  years  is  no  natural  period  of  growth  and 
decay,  and  its  meaning  as  an  epoch  is  very  slight  in  human  life. 

In  the  first  twenty  years  of  human  life,  if  we  could  have  the  statistics 
by  years,  we  could  study  the  ettects  of  perturbations  in  the  past.  We 
could  see  what  effect  the  war  had  made ;  what  eit'ect  a  local  epidemic, 
a  pestilence,  a  period  of  hard  times,  a  fever  for  migration,  &c. 

Well  marked  epochs  in  human  life  are  the  following :  Infancy,  from 
birth  to  the  age  of  3  years,  the  child  having  become  able  to  take  solid 
food  and  learned  how  to  walk ;  childhood,  from  the  age  of  3  to  the  period 
of  its  second  set  of  teeth,  5  or  6  years ;  boyhood  and  girlhood,  from  6 
to  14,  puberty;  youth,  14  to  21,  completion  of  bodily  growth.  (Of 
course  these  names,  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  &c.,  are  used  somewhat 
arbitrarily.) 

I  hesitate  to  urge  the  publication  in  our  census  report  of  so  much 
tabulation  as  would  be  involved  in  giving  for  each  locality  the  details 
of  the  ages  of  population  for  the  first  twenty  years.  And  yet  one  would 
be  willing  to  forego  all  the  advantage  of  the  convenience  in  having  so 
iDany  aggregates  made  for  him.  By  the  interested  party  the  labor  of 
making  summaries  for  himself  would  be  cheerfully  undertaken  if  he 
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could  get  at  the  items  readily.  There  are  twenty-three  or  more  of  these 
aggi'egate8  given  in  the  census,  and  all  but  three  might  be  dispensed 
with. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  in  this  paper,  while  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  bow  the  census  (*.an  be  made  more  useful  to  that  large  class  of 
persons  who  have*  ta  study  it — the  school  directors  (perhaps  a  more 
numerous  class  than  all  others  combined,  of  the  classes  who  consult  the 
census) — I  am  far  from  intending  to  cast  reflection  upon  the  Census 
Bureau.  Indeed  I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  expressing  the  admira- 
tion which  we  all  feel  at  the  great  progress  that  the  successive  censuses 
have  made  over  the  preceding  ones. 

One  needs  only  to  look  carefully  into  the  three  volumes  of  the  census 
as  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  General  Francis  A.  Walker  to  see 
evidence  of  the  great  reforms  and  improvements  that  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  schedules  and  into  the  methods  of  collecting  information. 
The  census  for  1860  omitted  the  very  information  of  most  imx>ortance  to 
the  political  and  military  power  of  the  nation.  It  gave  neither  the  voting 
population  (from  21  upwards)  nor  the  military  strength  (males  from  18 
to  45). 

Under  the  present  enlightened  management  we  have  had  so  much  in- 
formation added  that  the  census  has  become  a  vast  storehouse  of  facts 
for  the  study  of  our  social  condition,  and  wise  statesmanship  may  find 
what  it  most  needs  for  a  sound  basis  upon  which  to  found  its  measures. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  results  of  the  last  census  shows  us  the  fol- 
lowing important  items  classified  under  the  three  heads  of  (1)  national 
purposes,  (2)  social  purposes,  and  (3)  schooler  educational  purposes: 

(1)  National  purposes:  items  of  race,  nativity,  military  age,  voting  age. 

(2)  Social  purposes :  items  of  pauperism  and  crime,  areas  and  public 
dwellings,  sex  and  ages  by  nationalities,  occupations  (with  age,  sex,  and 
nationality),  deaths  (with  age,  sex,  and  nationality),  diseases  (with  local- 
ity, &c.),  unfortunates  (blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  insane,  idiotic),  with  age, 
sex,  and  nationality,  months  of  birth  of  the  population,  wealth  and  pub- 
lic indebtedness,  crops,  machines,  productions. 

(3)  Schools  and  education,  items  of  illiteracy,  schools  and  te^ichers, 
pupils,  libraries,  newspapers  and  periodicals,churche8,  children  of  school 
age  (5-15),  children  attending  school. 

The  items  here  separated  and  classified  under  education  belong,  of 
course,  to  a  department  of  social  science. 

The  census  tables  give,  first,  the  aggregate  by  States  and  Territories; 
secondly,  b}'  counties;  and,  thirdly,  by  civil  divisions  less  than  counties. 
Tables  giving  the  aggregates  by  States  and  Territories  could  be  si>ared, 
if  it  were  necessary  in  order  to  save  labor  at  the  Census  Bureau. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  assure  this  body  of  superintendents  that  the 
census  is  the  most  valuable  source  of  information  that  we  x>o^<)^  for 
the  study  of  the  results  of  education  upon  society,  nor  is  it  necessary 
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to  mention  the  fact  thatall  laborers  in  the  cause  of  education  and  social 
amelioration  ovre  a  great  debt  to  the  enlightened  insight  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Census  Bureau. 

The  consideration  of  what  has  been  suggested  in  this  paper  is  re- 
spectfully submitted,  in  case  of  your  approval,  as  a  basis  for  a  confer- 
ence between  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  put  in  a  plea  for  tfi^ 
Industrial  School  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  said  it  was  proposed 
to  teach  in  this  ischool  shoemaking,  gardening,  sewing,  cookery,  and 
kindred  work.  They  intended  the  school  to  be  for  practical  work,  and 
the  rooms  for  each  separate  trade  should  be  in  themselves  perfect  mu- 
seums to  illustrate  that  particular  trade  through  every  step.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  room  set  apart  for  shoemaking,  there  you  will  find  first 
the  animal,  then  the  hide  undressed,  then  the  leather,  then  how  the 
leather  is  cut  and  sewed  and  pegged  until  the  shoe  is  finished.  These 
things  are  not  only  told  the  pupil,  but  he  is  instructed  to  do  them  him- 
self.   And  the  same  idea  is  to  be  carried  out  in  reference  to  other  trades. 

AVhile  Mr.  Wilson  was  speaking.  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  general  agent  of 
the  Peabody  education  fund,  entered  the  room,  was  in\ited  to  a  se^it 
on  the  platform,  and  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Wilson's  remarks  was  intro- 
duced to  the  audience,  with  a  request  to  address  them. 

Dr.  Seabs  said  that  he  had  been  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
department  earlier  because  the  Peabody  board  of  trustees  had  been  in 
session  and  were  considering  very  important  matters.  They  had,  among 
other  things,  prepared  a  paper  for  presentation  to  Congress  favoring 
national  aid  to  education,  which  he  thought  it  would  be  hardly  proper 
to  disclose  the  substance  of  prior  to  its  presentation  to  that  body,  and 
he  would  therefore  pass  from  the  subject  with  the  single  remark  that 
the  paper  had  been  drawn  up  with  much  care  by  a  member  of  the  Pea- 
body board  of  trustees  and  had  been  considered  and  approved  by  the 
whole  bo  ird.  In  regard  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  adminis- 
tering the  Peabody  fund  he  said  that  at  first  there  had  been  two  opin- 
ions, one  favoring  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  separate  schools, 
wholly  under  the  control  of  their  own  board,  and  the  other  favoring  the 
use  of  the  fund  under  certain  limitations  and  conditions  in  aid  of  exist- 
ing schools  and  agencies,  or  such  as  might  thereafter  be  established  by 
city  or  State  authorities,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  wiser  to  help  those  who 
will  help  themselves.  This  latter  opinion  prevailed,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  fund  began  and  have  continued  to  be  disbursed  from  year  to  year 
in  substantial  conformity  to  this  idea,  and  chiefly  on  the  advice  and 
through  the  agency  of  city  and  State  authorities.  When  he  entered 
upon  duty  as  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  not  one  of  the  south- 
em  States  had  established  a  system  of  public  schools,  free  to  all,  under 
State  authority.    He  was  not  quite  sure  about  Tennessee,  but  believed 
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that  no  couiuion  scliool  system  bad  been  aatborized  or  organized  there 
at  that  time. 

General  Eaton  said  he  thought  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  had  en- 
acted the  necessary  laws,  but  that  they  may  not  have  been  put  in  force 
at  the  time,  1806-'07. 

Dr.  Sears,  resuming,  said  that  now  every  southern  State  has  its  sys- 
tem of  free  schools  established  by  law,  and  he  asserted  that  the  Peabody 
board  had  contributed  its  full  share  in  bringing  about  this  result.  A 
system  of  free  common  schools  having  now  been  provided  for  in  all  these 
States,  his  board,  in  common  with  the  active  supporters  of  these  sys- 
tems, were  turning  their  attention  to  the  ways  and  means  of  elevating 
the  character  of  instruction  to  be  given.  The  great  want  is  well  edu- 
cated and  well  trained  teachers,  and  the  agencies  to  supply  this  want 
are  teachers'  institutes  and  normal  schools. 

The  institutes,  as  cheap  and  immediate  agencies,  are  well  suited  to 
the  present  condition  and  needs  of  the  southern  people,  and  where  they 
are  continued  througli  several  weeks,  under  competent  teachers,  they 
can  hardly  fail  of  excellent  results.  The  Peabody  board  is  now  aiding 
to  some  extent  these  institutes,  but  their  chief  reliance  was  and  is  upon 
normal  schools;  and  to  their  support  the  board  are  now  devoting  a 
large  proportion  of  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  Peabody  fund.  There 
are  not  many  normal  schools  of  a  high  character  in  the  Southern  States 
except  those  aided  by  this  fund.  Virginia  has  now  two  summer  normal 
schools,  one  at  the  university  and  one  for  colored  teachers  at  Lynch- 
burg, and  appropriates  $500  annually  for  the  institute  at  Hampton. 
!N^orth  Carolina  supports  a  six  weeks'  normal  scliool  for  white  teachers 
and  a  yearly  one  for  colored.  South  Carolina  has  none,  but  sends  some 
pupils  on  Peabody  scholarships  to  irami)ton.  Georgia  has  a  normal 
department  in  the  University  of  Atlanta,  and  sends  19  pupils  to  the 
Normal  College  at  Nashville.  [Superintendent  Orr,  interrupting,  said 
Georgia  sends  20  to  Nashville.]  Florida  also  sends  pupils  to  the  Normal 
College  at  Nashville.  Alabama  has  one  for  white  pupils  and  two  for 
colored.  Mississippi  has  none,  Louisiana  has  two,  Arkansas  two,  and 
Texas,  though  late  in  the  field,  luis  just  provided  by  law  for  two.  West 
Virginia  nominally  has  six,  but  they  are  neglected,  while  in  Tennessee 
is  the  widely  known  Normal  College,  sui)ported  chiefly  by  the  Peabody 
fund.  It  is  now  the  i>urpose  of  the  board  to  use  the  greater  portion  of 
their  fund  in  aid  of  schools  and  a«:encies  for  the  education  and  training 
of  teachers  in  the  South. 

By  special  request.  Superintendent  Wilson,  of  Washington,  had  in 
attendance  a  small  class  of  little  children  from  one  of  the  public  schools, 
taught  by  Miss  Gertie  Cowling,  a  late  graduate  of  the  city  normal  school, 
who  went  through  various  exercises,  exhibiting  the  working  and  resolt 
of  normal  training  as  it  exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Gove,  of  Colorado,  asked  if  there  was  any  uufiuished  business  be- 
fore the  meeting  or  any  other  matter  that  would  prevent  the  discussion 
of  Mr.  Pliilbrick's  paper  on  technical  education  ! 

Mr.  Newell  replied  that  there  was  not,  that  the  discussion  of  any  paper 
that  had  been  read  was  in  order ;  whereupon  the  paper  on  high  schools 
by  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts,  being  called  up, 

Mr.  EiCHARDS,  of  Washington,  said  that  he  did  not  desire  to  be 
understood  as  underrating  the  high  school,  for  as  to  many  of  the  points 
made  by  Mr.  Dickinson  he  fully  agreed  with  that  gentleman,  but  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  the  majority  of  the  children  of  the  public  schools 
never  reach  the  high  school,  and  for  the  majority  it  is  a  burdensome 
taxation.  He  would  call  attention  to  the  greater  importance  of  the 
primary  schools.  The  new  departure  in  primary  instruction  was  no 
humbug,  but  a  right  move  in  the  right  direction.  He  argued  that  the 
best  teachers  should  be  set  to  work  in  the  primary  schools,  and  when  a 
better  system  of  training  is  inaugurated  in  these  lower  grade  schools 
there  would  be  less  complaint  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  higher  schools. 

Dr.  Sears  said  many  things  have  been  said  on  this  subject  of  high 
schools,  and  well  said,  but  nevertheless  there  were  some  things  that  he 
wanted  to  say  himself.  A  good  system  of  free  public  schools  was  a  neces- 
sity to  every  State  government,  and  although  it  is  complained  of  the  high 
school  that  all  the  children  of  the  State  do  not  get  an  education  there, 
so  about  the  grammar  schools,  all  are  not  educated  there ;  yet  that  is 
no  argument  against  the  grammar  school.  The  high  school  is  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  school  below  it,  as  the  college  is  to  the  high  school,  and  as 
any  higher  grade  school  is  to  the  grade  below  it  There  is  a  political 
reason  for  favoring  the  high  schools.  They  occupy  intermediate  ground 
between  the  common  school  and  the  college ;  through  them  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  obtain  a  higher  education.  These  pupils  belong  mainly 
to  the  great  middle  class  in  society,  that  class  which  stands  between 
the  extremely  poor  and  the  extremely  rich  and  holds  in  check  these 
extremes,  between  which  exist  irreconcilable  war.  He  was  afraid  of  no 
cause  that  was  controlled  by  the  middle  classes ;  he  was  afraid  of  every 
cause  not  under  their  control.  This  middle  class  is  the  great  conservator 
of  peace  and  order.  The  high  school  is  their  college.  It  is  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  of  public  schools,  and  if  the  keystone  be  suffered  to  be 
knocked  out  the  system  will  fall,  leaving  nothing  but  pauper  schools  in 
the  ruins. 

Mr.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  argued  with  Dr.  Sears  that  the 
high  school  was  the  school  of  the  great  middle  class,  and  if  we  allowed 
it  to  be  attacked  we  gave  a  death  blow  to  the  whole  system.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  friends  of  high  schools  had  adopted  wrong  tactics  in 
allowing  themselves  to  be  put  on  the  defensive,  when  the  aggressive 
policy  would  be  much  more  eifeetiial.     If  the  enemies  of  the  high  school 
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seek  its  destruction,  let  its  friends  rally  and  demand  that  two  shall  he 
supported  in  [)lace  of  one,  and  it  will  ijenerally  turn  out  that  these  en- 
emies will  be  glad  to  compromise  the  matter  by  an  ample  support  of  one 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  obliged  to  support  two.  They  will  be 
very  glad  to  let  well  enough  alone..  At  any  rate,  such  had  been  his  own 
experience  in  his  own  State,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  strike  down 
a  high  school.  Its  enemies  now  declare  that  they  have  no  objection  to 
one  high  school,  but  are  only  opposed  to  two. 

General  Armstrong,  of  Hampton,  Va.,  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
old  lie  that  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.  He  did  not  like  to 
hear  any  one  speak  disparagingly  of  the  three  E's,  and  he  could  not 
agree  that  the  education  derived  simply  from  ai'ithmetic,  reading,  and 
writing  was  overrated.  He  referred  in  a  very  complimentary  manner 
to  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Charles  Brace  in  Kew  York  City. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts,  said  there  is  much  opposi- 
tion to  high  schools  because  it  is  argued  and  believed  by  many  that  the 
State  has  done  its  duty  when  it  supports  the  elementary  schoolB,  but  in 
Massachusetts  they  have  been  fully  sustained.  There  are  forty  towns 
in  that  State  that  voluntarily  support  high  schools  which  are  not  obliged 
to  by  law.  There  are  now  216  high  schools  and  some  20,000  pupils  at- 
tending them. 

Mr.  Richards  (ironically).  What  is  the  school  population  of  Massa- 
chusetts ! 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Something  over  300,000. 

Mr.  EiCHABDS.  And  how  many  attend  your  high  schools? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  About  20,000. 

General  Eaton  was  very  pronounced  in  favor  of  high  schools,  declar- 
ing that  they  should  be  made  mandatory.  He  quite  agreed  with  those 
who  had  preceded  him  that  the  high  school  was  not  only  usefiil  in  itsdf. 
but  useful  in  its  effect  upon  schools  below.  It  was  something  to  aim  at 
and  strive  for.  Who  shall  undertake  to  measure  and  tell  the  vast  power* 
it  thereby  wields  over  the  whole  system  of  common  schools  f  He  be- 
lieved the  high  school  was  a  great  and  important  institution,  deserving 
the  fullest  support. 

The  President  here  announced  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  ad- 
journment to  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  meeting  tlien  adjourned  to  meet  at  7.30  p.  m.  in  the  audience  room 
of  the  church. 

At  2  o'clock  r.  m.  the  members  of  the  department,  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Xewell  and  General  Eaton,  paid  tlieir  respects  to  the  Pi'esideut  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Executive  Mansion. 

At  the  same  hour  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  District,  to  the 
luunber  of  between  four  and  live  hundred,  assembled  in  the  Ck>ugrega- 
tionul  Churcli  and  were  entertained  by  short  addresses  from  a  few  mem- 
bers of  tlie  department. 
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Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Massacliiisetts,  spoke  of  the  philosophy  of  teach- 
ing, showing  as  he  went  along,  by  examples  and  illustrations,  how  even 
abstract  ideas  may  generally  be  brought  within  the  apprehension  of  a 
child,  and  how,  without  such  apprehension,  any  mere  word  definition 
must  prove  substantially  worthless.  The  idea  or  thing  itself  must  first 
be  brought  clearly  before  the  mind,  and  then  its  sign  or  name  or  defi- 
nition may  be  given.  And  then,  holding  up  a  piece  of  chalk  with  which 
he  had  been  writing  on  the  blackboard,  he,  quite  unconsciously,  as  it 
appeared,  fell  into  the  r61e  of  the  pedagogue,  and  gave  a  very  attract- 
ive object  lesson  with  the  chalk  as  the  object. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  address.  Superintendent  Wilson 
said  he  had  heard  or  read  not  long  ago  of  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the 
pedagogic  world,  namely:  that  if  you  look  westward  over  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  yon  will  discover  one  head  towering  up  long  before  any  other 
comes  to  view.  That  head  is  now  before  you,  and  he  took  great  pleasure 
in  intiXKiucing  to  the  teachers  of  Washington,  Dr.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis. 
On  coming  forward.  Dr.  Harris  said,  he  thought  Mr. Wilson  had  trenched 
somewhat  on  ground  preoccupied  by  the  Irishman  at  the  Donnybrook 
Fair,  whose  rule  was  to  hit  the  first  head  he  saw;  but  let  that  pass. 
As  superintendent,  it  was  part  of  his  duty  to  visit  the  schools  of  St. 
Louis  from  time  to  time,  but,  owing  to  their  great  number,  he  could 
only  make  the  most  hurried  inspection  of  each;  and  yet  he  had  found 
that  he  could  form  a  pretty  correct  judgment  of  the  condition  and 
character  of  a  school  from  even  such  hurried  visits — a  judgment  which 
was  seldom  overruled  by  his  assistants,  who  had  the  time,  and  whose 
duty  it  was,  to  fully  inspect  and  examine  each  school.  If  disorder,  un- 
rest, inattention,  prevail,  an  experienced  school  officer  will  take  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance.  It  is  useless  to  apologize.  What  is  found  once 
will  be  found  again.  The  test  is  attention  —  not  stillness,  not  absence 
of  motion,  but  rather  ''the  rest  of  infinite  motion,  the  sleep  of  a  spin- 
ning top" — the  absorption  of  pupils  in  their  work,  so  that  the  entrance 
of  a  visitor,  though  noticed,  passes  unheeded.  Such  attention  is  not 
easily  attainable.  It  cannot  be  put  on  for  an  occasion.  Its  absence 
cannot  be  explained  away.    It  is  a  supreme  test  of  success. 

Mr.  Wilson,  resuming,  said  they  had  now  heard  from  the  educational 
philosopher  of  the  East  and  the  educational  organizer  of  the  West,  and 
midway  between  the  two  lay  the  educational  keystone  of  the  great 
common  school  arch.  He  took  pleasiu'e  in  introducing  to  their  acquaint- 
ance Dr.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wickersham  spoke  of  courses  of  study  for  the  public  schools 
and  specially  of  the  place  to  begin.  He  said  there  was  one  plain  rule, 
namely,  to  begin  where  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil  ends.  It  follows 
that  the  place  of  beginning  may  vary  in  different  schools  and  with  dif- 
ferent pupils,  and  must  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  teacher.  But 
the  rule  is  simple ;  move  forward  with  your  pupils  until  you  reach  the 
unknown,  and  begin  there.     Do  this  in  all  branches  of  elementary 
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knowledge.  It  is  a  mistake  to  limit  instruction  to  two  or  three  branches. 
Does  not  every  child  turn  its  hand  to  fifty  things  in  a  day  in  spite  of  all 
repression  you  can  put  upon  him!  Nature  gives  this  hint  and  you  will 
do  well  to  follow  it.  Include  in  your  course  of  study  the  elements  of 
all  knowledge.    Variety  is  the  law  of  growth  for* childhood. 

FOURTH  SESSION— FRIDAY  EVENING. 

Washington,  February  20, 1880. 

The  department  reassembled  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  president 
at  7.30  p.  M. 

Mr.  Hagar,  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  submitted  the  following; 
which  were  adopted : 

Benolvedf  That  the  cordial  tliauks  of  tTie  department  are  tendered  to  the  board  of 
education  of  the  District  for  the  ample  accommodations ;  to  Soperintendent  Wilion 
for  Ihe  wisdom  and  elliciency  with  which  he  has  made  and  carried  out  all  needfii^ 
arrangements  for  the  work  of  the  department ;  to  General  Eaton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  for  liis  courteous  and  constant  efforts  to  make  the  gatheiings 
pleasant  and  profitable ;  to  Mrs.  Pollock  for  her  generous  offer  to  educate  in  her  Nor- 
mal Kindergarten  School,  free  of  charge,  one  pupil  from  each  State,  who  shaU  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  that  State ;  and  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Ebbitt  House  for  the  liberal  terms  on  which  he  has  entertained  the 
members  of  the  association. 

Resolved^  That  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  neglect*.^  children  throughout  the  conntrj 
calls  for  the  more  serious  attention  of  educators,  stat<^smen,  and  pbilanthropiBts; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  system  of  dealing  with  such  children,  so  succeaaftiUy  estab- 
lished by  the  State  of  Michigan,  as  set  forth  in  the  paper  of  C.  D.  Randall,  is  mw- 
thy  of  the  most  careful  consideration ;  that  this  department  respectfully  but  moit 
earnestly  urges  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
providing,  with  a  liberal  hand,  for  the  e<lucational  wants  of  this  District,  so  that  all 
parts  of  the  District  may  bo  furnished  with  suitable  school  buildings,  with  the  best 
of  school  appliances,  and  with  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers,  to  the  tai 
that  all  its  schools  may  justly  serve  the  country  as  models  of  what  the  best  sehods 
ought  to  be ;  that  the  whole  department  rejoices  in  the  rapidly  growing  interest  in 
popular  education  manifested  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  land ;  it  would  unceasingly 
endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  lovers  of  their  country  the  vasttimportance 
of  securing  as  speedily  as  possible  to  every  child  the  blessings  of  a  generous  education. 

Mr.  llUFFNER,  of  the  committee  on  national  legislation^  reported  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved  J  That  there  is  iinmodiato  and  jircssing  need  of  Federal  aid  in  the  States, 
and  especially  to  the  Southern  StJit^.s,  in  the  work  of  educating  the  people  in  the  pri- 
mary branches  of  knowledge ;  that  the  Congress  now  in  session  be,  and  hereby  is, 
respectfully  urged  to  consider  and  act  favorably  upon  the  bill  now  before  it  (H.  B. 
3^)4)  entitled  *' A  bill  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands  to  the  education 
of  the  i)eople,''  &e.,  or  sonic  nioditieation  thereof  which  would  recognize  the  principle 
of  applying  these  funds  wholly  for  the  general  education  of  the  people;  that  the 
president  of  this  body  be  requested  to  conniinnieate  these  resolutions  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  through  \\\v,  eliairmaii  of  the  ('omniittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
to  the  Senate  through  the  cliairiiian  of  the  corresponding  committee. 

Dr.  RuFFNER  then  addressed  the  department  in  support  of  his  reso 
lution,  as  follows : 
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CONGRESS  AND  THE  EDUCATION   OF  THE   PEOPLE. 

The  call  upon  Congress  for  aid  in  educating  the  people  will  not  cease 
until  aid  be  granted.  A  notable  reenforcement  has  just  entered  the  field, 
namely,  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  a  body  singularly 
dignified.  As  a  body,  it  is  well  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  of  the  southern  country.  Its  well  known  general  agent^ 
Dr.  Sears,  knows  better  than  any  one  elsefrhat  are  the  facts  and  meaning 
of  southern  affairs.  Hence  this  movement  by  the  Peabody  trustees  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  consideration. 

And  when,  in  addition  to  this,  we  remember  the  indorsement  which 
this  cause  has  received  from  the  body  of  school  superintendents,  from 
the  Kational  Association. of  Teachers,  from  State  legislatures,  and  from 
numerous  other  influential  bodies,  we  may  feel  assured  tbat  the  object 
will  be  atttained.  But  any  object,  however  noble,  having  in  it  no  war,, 
politics,  money,  or  magnetism,  must  be  slowfooted  in  the  press  of  con- 
gressional business  and  among  the  commonplaces  occupying  the  popular 
mind.    There  are  also  oppositions. 

When  we  ask  for  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  although  the  kernel 
has  largely  been  eaten  out  of  the  nut,  we  run  against  old  party  theories. 
Most  men  who  have  held  these  theories  understand  that  theories  are  and 
ought  to  be  modified  in  their  action  by  circumstances,  yet  a  full-blooded 
abstractionist  knows  nothing  but  to  die  by  his  theory.  But  a  public  man, 
whatever  be  his  theory,  will  pay  due  respect  to  the  public  will. 

Besides  political  and  sectional  jealousies,  other  interests  antagonize 
this  patriotic  object.  Private  and  corporate  schemes  are  ever  moving, 
or  preparing  to  move,  on  the  public  domain.  How  little  do  the  people 
of  the  United  States  generally  know  how  largely  their  vast  landed  estate 
has  thus  been  alienated.  A  well  informed  writer  in  the  International 
Review  gives  us  this  statement  of  facts,  which  might  well,  rouse  the  in- 
dignation of  the  public  mind,  if  they  are  anywhere  near  the  tnith : 

"  Instead  of  lading  the  foundations  of  democratic  equality  in  the  soil 
itself,  and  thus  taking  'a  bond  of  fate'  for  the  welfare  of  coming  gen- 
erations, the  goading  need  of  money  and  the  very  abundance  of  American 
lands  paved  the  way  for  great  monopolies,  which  h  ave  increased  and 
multiplied  ever  since.  The  purchase  of  vast  tracts  by  individuals  and 
companies  wa^s  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged  by  the  Government. 
The  policy  of  disposing  of  the  public  domain  at  low  or  nominal  rates  to 
actual  sc^ttlers  only,  and  in  limited  quantities,  was  not  then  dreamed  of  j 
and  so  potent  was  the  influence  of  those  feudal  ideas  wliicli  had  been 
transplanted  from  the  Old  World  that  the  enactment  of  the  present 
homestead  law  did  not  become  possible  till  seventy-tive  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  American  land  svsteni.  But  this  famous  law  did 
not  emancipate  the  public  domain.  It  was  a  sign  of  promise,  but  it  did 
not  fulfil  tbe  nation's  desire.  Non  resident  speculators  were  still  at 
liberty  to  purchase  great  tracts  and  hold  them  indefinitely  for  a  rise  in 
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l^rice  which  was  at  war  with  the  whole  spirit  and  policy  of  the  ho  me 
stead  Liw  and  as  flagrantly  unjust  as  it  was  financially^  stupid.  The 
American  system  of  land  grants  to  railroad  corporations,  which  origi- 
nated in  1850,  has  already  surrendered  a  territorial  empire  of  over  two 
hundred  million  acres !  The  Indian  treaty  system,  fully  inaugurated  hy 
Congress  in  1861,  has  robbed  poor  settlers  of  great  bodies  of  choice 
lands,  and  handed  them  over  to  monopolists  and  sharpers.  The  legisla 
tion  on  the  subject  of  militai^'  land  bounties,  while  nearly  profitless  to 
the  soldier,  has  been  a  national  disaster,  beneficial  only  to  si>eculator$ 
and  monopolists.  The  acts  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  swamp  lands 
and  college  and  Indian  scrip  hav^e  been  equally  vicious  and  indefensible* 
The  rights  of  settlers  under  the  homestead  and  preemi)tion  laws  have 
been  seriously  threatened  by  Department  rulings  in  the  interest  of  rail- 
way companies,  while  the  growing  power  of  land  monopoly  has  been 
formidably  reenforced  by  the  State  and  Federal  courts.  Under  the 
vicious  legislation  to  which  we  have  referred,  only  one  person  in  fifteen, 
outside  of  the  towns  and  cities,  is  the  owner  of  a  home  in  the  land  States 
of  the  South.  In  the  State  of  California  quite  a  number  of  men  own 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  each,  and  in  crossing  the  lands  of  one 
of  these  you  are  obliged  to  travel  seventy-five  miles.  These  monopolists^ 
in  league  with  the  navigation  and  railway  companies  and  banking  cor 
porations  of  the  State,  naturally  favor  the  cooly  traffic,  since  it  supplies 
a  background  of  degraded  and  pauperized  labor,  on  which  a  splendM 
aristocracy  of  wealth  may  fitly  and  securelj^  flourish.  The  corse  of 
monopoly  in  the  States  of  the  Northwest,  caused  by  the  cruel  commerGe 
in  land  which  the  Government  has  encourageil,  has  been  an  irreparable 
blight  to  their  prosperity.  Great  estates  are  everywhere  tending  to 
swallow  up  the  smaller  ones  and  to  produce  a  constantly  multiplying 
and  crouching  tenantry.^ 

When  we  read  such  statements,  we  understand  at  least  in  part  whyit 
is  that  when  this  matter  is  brought  before  Congress  some  mysterions 
agency  clogs  its  movements. 

Moreover,  considering  the  tendency  of  all  governments  to  ally  them- 
selves with  property,  rather  than  with  the  people,  owing  largely  to  a 
political  economy  which  is  as  fallacious  as  it  is  inhuman,  we  ought  per- 
haps not  to  be  surprised  at  the  shameful  history'  of  our  squandered  pos- 
sessions. But  it  ouglit  to  be  manifest  that  a  ra^lical  change  of  manage- 
ment is  demanded,  and  whenever  these  lands  are  set  apart  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  tlieir  owners,  we  may  expect  a  wiser  administration  of 
this  great  subject. 

.Vn  impediment  of  a  ditlerent  sort  consists  in  the  want  of  faith  in 
po]»ular  education,  which  is  not  unknown  even  in  the  North  and  is  com- 
mon in  the  Soutli,  though  nuicli  less  common  than  it  was  twenty  years 
aj;o.  The  unbelief  in  the  Soiitli  is  readily  accounted  for  by  its  adher- 
enc(»  to  ohl  traditions,  by  the  intlutMicc  of  English  literature,  by  the  in- 
stitution of  shivery,  and  above  all  by  tlie  controversy  in  resi>eet  to 
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slavery,  which  by  the  law  of  moral  dynainics  drove  the  defenders  of 
slavery  into  a  depreciation  of  the  claims  of  laboring  people  and  a  de- 
nial of  the  i)ower  of  common  school  education  to  improve  this  class. 
These  views  were  applied  a  fortiori  to  the  negro.  The  tremendous  logic 
of  events  has  made  astonishing  changes  of  sentiment,  but  the  dregs  of 
all  these  old  ideas  and  feelings  lie  scattered  about.  And  in  addition  to 
these  the  early  post  war  history  stirred  up  new  difficulties,  so  that 
altogether  we  find  that  our  cause  has  to  wade  through  seas  and  sands, 
with  now  and  then  a  battle. 

And  so  we  might  speak  of  the  opposition  which  comes  from  those 
who  from  theory  or  private  interest  or  ecclesiastical  influence  oppose, 
or  at  least  dislike,  all  governmental  aid  to  education,  although  this  form 
of  opposition  does  not  usually  extend  to  the  high  grades  of  education. 
And  to  this  wearisome  list  we  might  add  the  highstrung  State  rights 
men,  who  are  very  jealous  of  Federal  gifts  to  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  get  very  fearless  of  Federal  money  and  Federal  power  when 
the  river  and  harbor  budget  comes  along. 

But  in  dealing  with  public  men  we  must  bear  in  mind  their  represent- 
ative character,  and  we  must  especially  remember  that  our  whole  argu- 
ment is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  people  do  rule.  Representatives 
most  therefore  be  persuaded  that,  even  if  the  people  have  not  already 
formally  approved,  they  will  approve  of  Federal  contributions  to  edu- 
cation— Federal  contribution,  not  Federal  control,  which  latter  all  are 
opposed  to. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  thoughtful  man  who  understands  this  subject 
must  be  convinced  that  the  people  will  not  only  approve  this  contribu- 
tion, but  will  demand  it,  certainly  to  the  extent  of  requii-ing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  to  be  set  apart  for  this  object.  Put  before  the 
people  for  their  votes  a  line  of  railroad  through  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  one  side  and  a  line  of  school-houses  at  home  on  the  other,  and  can 
any  one  doubt  which  they  would  prefer!  Ask  the  great  West  what  it 
thinks  of  schools  for  the  people  as  contrasted  with  thirty  thousand  acre 
wheat  fields  obtained  at  small  cost  out  of  the  people's  land.  Ask  the 
l>eople  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  if  it  was  with  their  consent  that  a 
semicontinental  domain  should  be  lavishly  given  to  almost  everybody 
and  everything  except  to  them,  the  original  owners,  buyers,  or  givers, 
who  bought  or  gave  for  the  common  use  and  benefit;  and,  so  far  from 
getting  anything  back  have  seen  their  own  property  so  used  as  to  drain 
their  States  of  population  and  increase  their  burdens. 

You  need  not  ask  what  the  southern  people  think,  or  will  think,  when 
they  come  to  understand  that  in  one  end  of  the  scales  is  their  salva- 
tion and  the  other  a  cage  filled  with  corporation  kings,  land  oi)erators, 
and  abstractionists  of  the  old  school !  I  shall  only  hint  at  the  sentiment 
of  Virginia  when  the  story  of  the  Northwest  Territory  is  told  once  more. 

The  peoi)le  all — West  and  Fast,  South  and  North  —  will  assuredly 
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understand  this  whole  matter,  and  when  they  do  understand  it  there 
will  be  no  more  need  for  argument. 

Ideas,  like  seeds,  cannot  take  root  until  the  conditions  are  right.  The 
moon  must  be  in  the  right  sign.  Hitherto  the  conditions  have  not  been 
right  for  this  idea,  but  the  conditions  are  now  right,  and  we  may  confi- 
dently expect  it  to  grow  and  spread,  the  only  danger  being  that  it  will 
spread  too  wildly.  The  era  of  the  oak  is  giving  way  to  the  era  of  the 
pine.  God  forbid  that  we  should  pass  on  to  the  era  of  broom  sedge  and 
prairie  fires.  By  which  I  mean  that  the  social  and  political  era  of  the 
past  is  different  from  that  of  the  present,  and  the  present  is  itossibly 
different  from  that  of  the  future.  The  people  are  claiming  more  for 
themselves  through  the  Government,  and  if  this  has  to  be  accomplishe^l 
by  revolution  it  will  run  into  a  terrible  socialism.  My  firm  belief  is  that 
socialism  cannot  long  prevail  in  a  Government  like  ours.  Bat  we  are 
on  the  line  which  points  in  that  direction.  The  people,  as  distinguished 
from  leaders,  parties,  and  social  belongings  of  all  sorts,  are  coming  to 
the  front,  and  henceforth  property,  party,  and  government  itself  mojst 
become  secondary  and  directly  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 
The  Massachusetts  of  to-day  is  not  the  Massachusetts  of  fifty  years  ago. 
The  railroad  riots  of  two  or  three  years  ago  in  Pennsylvania  are  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  whisky  insurrection.  The  sand-lot  mnlti* 
tudes  of  California  have  a  very  different  meaning  fiom  the  nullifiers  of 
the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson  or  the  church  burners  of  Philadelphia. 
The  whole  country  wears  a  different  a8i>ect  from  what  it  wore  forty  yean 
ago.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Europe.  And  at  the  bottom  of  all  is  the 
same  idea,  and  the  impending  dangers  are  the  same  in  all.  And  oat  of 
all  this  ma^'  come  something  grandly  good  or  horribly  bad,  aooording 
to  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  those  who  have  the  management  of  the  crisis. 
This  is  no  time  for  the  reign  of  pessimism.  True,  we  want  eyes  of  hoo- 
est  discernment  to  see  that  there  are  real  evils  in  social  affairs,  and  to 
see  just  what  they  are,  but  we  also  want  wise  heads  and  brave  hearts 
to  devise  and  execute  that  which  is  best.  This  is  not  the  occasion  for 
discussing  this  subject  fully,  but  the  true  line  of  action  is  indicated  when 
1  say  that  the  safety  of  society  lies  not  in  T.  R.  Malthus,  not  in  courts, 
policemen,  or  gunpowder,  although  temporarily  all  these  might  be  needed. 
Where,  then,  must  we  look  ?  To  the  people ;  to  these  threatening  masses 
who,  wrong,  will  rend  society  to  pieces,  but  who,  right,  will  be  her 
grandest  numiment. 

In  our  southern  country  extreme  conservatism  has  been  the  control- 
ling spirit  during  most  of  our  history,  and  it  had  much  to  recommend  it. 
In  its  older  aspects  it  was  social  feudalism,  refined  and  knightly^  and  its 
typical  rei)resentative  was  an  honest  gentleman.  But  no  oligarchical 
form  of  society  (•(uiUl  be  ])ennanont  in  tliis  country,  and  this  had  began 
to  relax  botbre  1801.  And  the  evcMits  of  the  war  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
privile*red  class  to  the  value  of  the  coiuinou  i)eople.  And  after  the  war 
no  man  would  have  ventunnl  to  talk  about  the  "mudsills"  of  society. 
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But  in  tbe  post  war  period  society  was  thrown  into  chaos  by  the  sud- 
den rise  and  speedy  departure  of  an  opposite  condition  of  affairs.  This 
was  the  carpet-bag  period,  whose  lessons  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
because  it  gave  an  ocular  demonstration  in  most  States  of  how  suddenly 
and  how  surely  death  strikes  to  the  heart  of  society  when  ignorance 
under  the  lead  of  rascality  rules  the  land.  And  this  period  will  go  into 
history  as  the  darkest  of  all.  After  it  came  a  reaction  in  favor  of  con- 
serv^atism.  But  the  crystallizations  of  the  past  had  been  broken,  and 
the  scattered  fragments  could  not  be  reunited.  Society  is  still  unset- 
tled, and  no  man  can  forecast  the  future.  Many  good  men  are  gloomy 
and  despairing.  Some  would  only  croak  and  groan ;  others  would 
curse  and  light.  But  all  this  is  foolish  and  unavailing.  The  panacea 
for  the  ills  of  society  is  not  malevolence,  but  sympathy;  and  this  sym- 
pathy must  not  be  a  sentimental  vapor  or  a  smiling  hypocrisy,  but  be 
of  that  substantial  sort  which  provokes  an  honest  study  of  each  other's 
wants.  To  put  your  arm  around  a  shabby  voter  when  leading  him  to 
tbe  iwlls  is  one  thing ;  to  study  how  you  may  permanently  better  the 
man  and  imi)rove  his  lot  in  life,  is  quite  another  thing. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  Stephen  Colwell  brought  a  heavy  indictment 
against  the  whole  existing  science  of  political  economy,  because  it  re- 
garded the  products  of  men  as  the  chief  concern  of  government,  instead 
of  the  men  themselves.  And  it  has  been  pleasant  to  observe  how  stu- 
dents of  social  and  governmental  science  are  gradually  reaching  the 
conclusion  that  the  main  concern  of  governments  ought  to  be,  not  rail- 
roads, tariflfs,  money,  and  such  like,  but  the  personal  character  and 
well  being  of  the  people.  Property  does  not  make  men,  but  men  make 
property.  Shall  we  be  forever  worshipping  the  thing  made  and  care 
not  for  the  maker  ? 

And  when  we  are  trying  to  move  Congress  in  this  matter  of  help  to 
educate  the  people,  we  may  claim  that  we  are  doing  a  gi*eat  service  in 
exalting  the  sphere  of  legislation.  Could  we  only  establish  man  as  the 
central  figure  in  this  wearisome  wilderness  of  legislation,  we  would  per- 
form a  public  service  far  beyond  the  value  of  the  landed  domain.  We 
would  put  a  splendid  policy  of  insurance  on  all  the  great  interests  of 
society.  If  one-tenth  part  of  the  legislation  and  the  money  now  spent 
on  material  interests  were  spent  directly  on  the  people,  the  material 
interest^)  would  largely  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  world  has  never  yet  fully  tested  the  power  of  education  in  form- 
ing a  free  society,  unless  ancient  Athens  be  an  exception.  Though  educa- 
tion in  the  true  sense  is  not  compatible  with  arbitrary  government,  and 
mast  produce  turbulence,  education  is  life  and  health  to  a  free  goveni- 
ment.  We  do  not  boast  of  our  popular  education  ;  it  might  be,  it  ought 
to  be  a  great  deal  better.  Even  in  the  States  which  have  longest  had 
school  systems,  children  on  an  average  do  not  get  much  over  five  months' 
Si^hooling  annually.  And  what  are  the  school  teachers  of  America  com- 
pared with  what  they  might  be ;  and  how  many  subjects  ought  to  be 
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taught  to  the  people,  that  are  wliolly  oiiiitted — moral,  social,  and  gov- 
ernmental subjects  of  the  greatest  moment.  Some  people  ridiculed 
General  Biirnside's  bill  to  teacih  tlie  virtues  in  the  public  schools,  but 
this  is  not  a  suggestion  to  be  whistled  down  the  wind.  What  are  all 
the  things  about  which  there  is  so  much  legislation,  compared  with  a 
vii'tuous,  enlightened,  orderly,  industrious  people?  And  this  sort  of 
people  are  made,  not  born ;  and  considered  in  mass  thej"  must  be  made 
by  their  governments,  or  they  will  not  be  made  at  all. 

I  know  not  what  is  true  of  Northern  and  Western  States,  but  I  can 
say  for  my  State  and  for  most  of  the  Southern  States,  we  are  not  able 
to  educate  our  people  in  any  tolerable  sense;  we  are  too  poor  to  do  it. 
A  few^  years  ago  I  showed  this  conclusively  by  statistics,  and  many  of 
these  statements  you  will  find  embodied  in  a  printed  document  prepared 
by  Hon.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  and  presented  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Peabody  tnistees  held  on  yesterday ;  and  I  still  have  a  few  copies 
of  my  original  argument.  There  has  not  been  much  increase  in  financial 
ability  in  these  States  since  that  time — no  increase  on  an  average  in  my 
own  State,  so  far  as  I  can  judge.  And  every  well  intbrmed  man  knows 
that,  whatever  be  the  wants  of  a  StJite,  her  power  of  taxation  has  a  limit 
beyond  w^hich  it  must  not  go.  By  which  is  meant,  not  simplj-  that  there 
is  a  point  beyond  which  the  people  will  not  go,  but  a  point  beyond  which 
they  ought  not  to  go.  It  is,  I  think,  a  settled  principle  that  taxation 
must  keep  within  the  average  annual  profits  of  the  taxpayers ;  when  it 
begins  to  eat  into  the  capital  of  the  country,  it  is  like  consumption  of 
the  lungs  in  the  human  constitution :  decline  sets  in  from  that  point. 
And  there  is  no  form  of  obligation  w^hich  imposes  upon  a  State  the  act 
of  felo  de  se. 

A  Stat<i  may  i)ress  nearer  to  the  extreme  verge  of  ability  in  levying 
taxes  for  education  than  for  almost  any  other  ob.je<Jt,  because  education 
is  a  reproductive  force.  But  inasmuch  as  tliis  force  is  gradual  and  some- 
what slow  in  producing  its  etfects,  the  cost  of  education  might  in  some 
cases  re<luce  the  vitality  of  a  State  to  so  low  a  point  that  a  fatal  decline 
would  set  in  before  the  i)oint  of  reaction  could  be  reached. 

Xo  doubt  bold  assertions  have  been  inaile  without  much  reference  to 
the  fact«  in  regard  to  the  ability  or  want  of  ability  of  some  States  to 
increase  taxes,  men  being  tempted  to  take  one  side  or  the  other,  aoconl- 
ing  to  their  sentiments  on  other  questions;  but  I  tear  that  in  a  nnmber 
of  southern  States  the  extreme  limit  of  taxation  lias  been  reache<l.  Al- 
though the  ratio  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  property  is  less  than  in  some 
prosperous  States,  the  ratio  of  taxes  to  annual  profits  is  exceedingly 
large.  A  low  rate  of  taxation  on  a  people  not  imi)roving  is  more  op- 
pressive than  a  high  rate  on  a  prosperous  people. 

And  in  the  South  public  education  is  a  more  costly  affair  than  it  is  in 
the  North,  because  of  the  necessity  for  having  separate  schools  tbr  white 
and  colored  children.  If  there  are  forty  school  children  in  a  neighbor* 
hood,  and  one-half  of  them  are  white  and  the  other  half  colored,  there 
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must  be  two  school-houses  and  two  teaehers,  where  otherwise  one  would 
be  suflBcient.  It  is  idle  for  any  one  to  suggest  a  mixture  of  the  races. 
It  can't  be  done;  We  must  educate  in  separate  schools,  or  not  at  all. 
When  the  ratio  of  the  school  tax  is  considered  it  will  be  seen  that  most 
of  the  Southern  States  are  making  liberal  appropriations  for  education. 
But  these  appropriations  must  be  greatly  increased  before  the  people 
can  receive  the  training  demanded  by  the  public  safety.  And  we  must 
educate  or  surrender,  and  accept  the  destiny  of  Spain,  and  Turkey, 
and  Mexico.  We  can  become  the  Boeotia,  the  Ireland,  the  Poland  of 
the  American  Government.  We  can  die  as  to  civilization,  as  many 
states  have  died  before;  we  can  hang  as  a  body  of  death  on  the  back 
of  the  Great  Republic.  But  does  the  nation  desire  this  !  If  not,  why 
is  it  that  a  measure  which  has  more  medicine  in  it  for  the  healing  of 
the  nation  than  all  else  put  together  has  been  so  slow  of  recognition  in 
quarters  where  promi>t  sympathy  might  justly  have  been  anticipated? 

On  what  principle  of  humanity  or  self-interest  could  the  nation  justify 
indiflference  to  a  group  of  States  which  have  in  them  even  now  so  much 
that  is  admirable,  so  many  men  and  women  of  the  highest  type,  so  many 
young  men  in  whose  blood  courses  the  culture  of  centuries,  so  many 
warm  hearts  that  could  be  made  enthusiastic  for  their  country  ?  These 
are  the  elements  which  give  dignity  and  moral  power  to  a  nation ;  and 
that  government  is  blind  or  jaundiced  which  will  allow  such  glories  to 
perish. 

And  to  these  add  the  material  outcome  of  these  southern  States  in 
their  mineral  wealth,  in  their  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  tropical 
froits ;  and,  in  the  futul^,  tea  certainly,  and  perhaps  coffee,  cinchona, 
and  many  other  valuable  productions  not  yet  introduced.  By  the  flat 
of  God  the  nation  must  look  south  for  these  things  or  do  without 
them. 

Now  ought  a  i)roposition  to  give  a  very  little  help  to  a  very  great 
cause  like  this — ought  such  a  proposition  to  be  compelled  to  watch  and 
scheme  and  flght  for  even  a  half  hour's  consideration  on  the  floor  of 
Congress?  And  may  not  Congress  with  all  propriety  do  what  we  ask? 
One  of  the  chief  functions  of  every  government  is  to  avert  dangers  and 
core  evils  which  are  beyond  the  ability  of  the  members  affected.  In- 
deed there  is  no  deflnition  of  the  object  of  government  which  will  bear 
examination  except  this,  that  its  object  is  the  good  of  the  people.  I  do  not 
forget  the  complex  nature  of  our  American  Government.  I  was  brought 
up  on  the  controversy  as  to  State  rights  and  Federal  rights  5  but,  with- 
out rearguing  dead  issues,  it  might  be  enough  for  us  to  say  that  this  is 
not  like  ordinary  petitions  for  aid ;  it  is  simply  asking  for  a  return,  to 
the  owners,  of  property  which  Congress  is  holding  as  fiduciary,  and 
which  the  suffering  owners  need  for  necessary  current  expenses.  There 
need  not  be  any  constitutional  qualms  on  the  subject.  And,  even  if 
anybody  would  wish  to  honor  the  ashes  of  a  defunct  controversy,  he 
wonld  get  his  fingers  dreadfully  burned  if  he  were  to  act  upon  it.     For 
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here  is  Congress  now  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  improving  har- 
bors, deepening  rivers,  establishing  light-houses,  granting  subsidies  to 
railroads,  geologizing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  surveying  the  country  in 
order  to  have  accurate  maps  and  charts,  maintaining  life  saving  stations 
along  the  coast,  and  engaging  in  other  wise  and  beneficent  enterprises. 
If  Congress  may  do  these  things,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its 
power  to  make  appropriations  in  aid  of  the  most  important  of  all  causes, 
the  formation  of  national  character  and  the  rescue  of  the  people  from 
degradation  and  misery. 


THE   NKOKO. 


Coming  as  I  do  from  a  southern  State,  Mr.  President  and  brother 
superintendents,  you  will  expect  me  to  say  something  specially  about 
the  negro,  whose  fate  is  to  be  determined  largely  by  what  the  Federal 
Government  does  for  him  or  leaves  undone. 

It  is  just  ten  years  since  I  entered  upon  my  present  work ;  and  I  have 
studied  nothing  so  mucli  as  the  negro,  because  he  is  an  enigma,  and 
yet  a  part  of  my  work.  I  have  seen  him  in  all  sections  of  my  own  State. 
I  have  read  everything  I  could  fijid  in  regard  to  him  everywhere.  I 
have  listened  to  everything  pro  and  con  that  anybody  hatl  to  say  abont 
him.  And  my  impression  in  regard  to  his  spirit  and  capacity  is  just 
this : 

(1)  He  wants  to  do  right,  and  he  is  the  most  amiable  of  the  races.  He 
is  also  the  most  religious  of  liuman  beings,  and  the  character  of  his  re- 
ligion is  improving.  It  controls  liis  daily  life  more  than  formerl3\  Among 
these  peoi)le  there  are  many  centres  of  great  moral  power. 

("2)  The  negro  craves  education,  and  I  believe  that  this  desire  has  in- 
(jreased.  It  certiiiuly  has  not  diminished.  He  makes  fully  as  great 
sacrifices  to  send  his  children  to  school  as  the  laboring  classes  of  whites. 

(3)  The  civilization  of  the  race  is  progressing,  and  even  faster  than 
his  thoughtful  friends  anticipated. 

(4)  The  negro  is  fond  of  politics,  and  he  has  just  one  principle  of 
politiiial  action,  and  that  is  to  go  with  those  who  will  do  most,  or  lead 
him  to  think  they  will  do  most,  to  advance  his  interest.  He  has  an  eye 
to  the  past,  but  a  much  sharper  eye  to  the.  future.  He  has  no  strong 
faith  in  men  or  parties,  and  he  will  go  hither  and  thither  aocording  as 
his  confidence  is  gained  at  the  moment.  He  is  most  suspicious  of  those 
who  have  heretofore  formed  the  controlling  element  in  southern  society 
and  i)olitics.  There  are  occasional  divisions  of  political  sentiment  among 
the  negroes,  but  the  great  body  of  them  move  in  mjiss,  thus  giving  an 
illustration  of  "  the  unanimity  of  ignorance." 

(5)  But  finally,  as  a  class,  they  are  in  chara(5ter  weak  and  ignorant, 
and  hence  to  that  extent  a  dangerous  element  in  society.  We  cannot 
expect  that  the  mass  of  them,  any  more  than  the  mass  of  ignorant  white 
l>eople,  will  be  controlled  by  high  and  broad  views  while  in  their  pres- 
ent condition ;  and  there  is  no  way  of  making  them  safe  members  of 
society  but  by  educating  them.    The  negroes  are  a  highly  impro^'ubla 
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race.  A  surprising  proportion  of  enlightened,  right  thinking  men  have 
already  risen  from  their  ranks,  men  who  have  taken  a  respectable  posi- 
tion :  some  in  the  learned  professions,  some  in  editing  and  printing  news- 
pai)er8,  and  some  in  the  management  of  business ;  and,  what  is  not 
less  commendable,  great  numbers  are  living  woriihy  lives  in  the  humble 
occupations.  The  colored  children  leam  well  at  school  and  show  good 
effects  promptly.  But  the  kind  and  amount  of  education  they  are  re- 
ceiving or  can  receive  with  our  present  means  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  great  work  of  fitting  them  as  a  race  for  duties  laid  upon  them  by 
the  Federal  Government.  And  the  race  generally  is  far  below  the  demands 
made  upon  it.  l^o  stronger  claim  to  education  ever  existed  than  the  claim 
of  the  negro  race  in  these  Southern  States  upon  the  Government  which 
set  them  free  and  made  them  citizens ;  and  this  claim  will  be  rung  in 
the  ear  of  Congress  until  itis  responded  to.  It  is  a  great  plea  of  so  much 
force  in  itself  and  supported  by  collateral  reasons  of  such  tremendous 
weight  that  it  must  prevail. 

SUMMARY. 

In  conclusion,  the  points  made  or  assumed  in  the  remarks  now  made 
are :  (1)  That  there  is  an  enormous  and  most  dangerous  mass  of  igno- 
rance existing  in  the  whole  United  States,  and  that  this  is  particularly 
true  of  the  southern  States,  where  the  poor  circumstances  of  the  people 
forbid  an  effective  system  of  common  school  education ;  (2)  that  these 
ignorant  classes,  white  and  colored,  improve  readily  under  right  influ- 
ences ;  (3)  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  peculiarly  critical  period,  in 
which  there  is  an  ominous  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  the 
X)eople  to  discard  old  leadership  and  to  lay  hold  of  the  controlling  forces 
of  society;  (4)  that  safety  and  justice  alike  demand  that  the  people 
shall  be  educated  in  right  views  and  habits,  and  thus  be  made  the  un- 
conquerable defenders  of  order  and  property;  (5)  that  the  subject  de- 
mands the  immediate  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

THE  BILLS  BEFORE  CONGRESS. 

There  are  now  two  bills  before  Congress — one  before  the  Senate  and 
one  before  the  House — each  of  which  provides  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  shall  be  set  apart  for  education.  But  there  are  important 
differences  between  these  bills.  The  one  before  the  Senate  (No.  133) 
adds  to  the  income  from  lands  the  income  also  from  patents.  Both  bills 
contain  the  excellent  feature  that  for  the  first  ten  years  the  apportion- 
ment among  the  States  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  illiterate  pop- 
ulation over  ten  years  of  age;  but  the  Senate  bill  requires  that  one- 
third  of  the  money  shall  be  given  to  the  agricultural  colleges  established 
under  the  congressional  act  of  1862.  This  I  regard  as  a  very  objection- 
able feature.  It  is  well  known  that  as  a  rule  these  colleges  have  been 
fkilures ;  but  even  if  they  were  less  open  to  criticism  their  claims  for 
snbsidy  are  insignificant  compared  with  the  claim  of  the  great  body  of 
6ci  1^ 
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the  people  for  a  decent  common  school  education.  The  House  bill  (No. 
334)  provides  that  one-fourth  of  this  money  shall  be  given  to  those  col- 
leges unless  "  the  State  legislature  shall  otherwise  direct.'^  This  is  better, 
but  it  would  have  been  still  better  to  say  that  one-fourth  may  be  so 
given. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  also  that  after  the  first  year  the  income  from 
lands  and  patents  shall  be  invested  and  only  the  interest  apportioned. 
This  would  be  affording  a  very  slight  relief  to  States  which  are  now  in 
great  need  and  whose  circumstances  maybe  expected  to  improve.  The 
House  bill  for  the  first  five  years  distributes  the  whole  income,  and  after 
five  years  distributes  half  and  invests  half.  This  is  far  better.  The 
pinch  with  the  Southern  States  is  now. 

The  terms  on  which  this  money  is  to  be  distributed  are  wholly  unob- 
jectionable, and  include  no  kind  or  degree  of  control  by  the  Federal 
(Jovemmont  over  education  in  the  States.  Nothing  is  required  but  a 
report  showing  that  the  money  has  been  applied  to  the  fi'ee  education 
of  the  children.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  require  that  this  report 
should  contain  a  summary  of  the  educational  statistics  of  the  State  fiv 
the  benefit  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Mr.  Orr,  of  Georgia,  followed,  indorsing  very  fully  the  points  made 
by  Mr.  Euffner,  but  excused  himself  from  making  any  extended  remarks, 
saying  he  had  already  discussed  the  subject  before  the  association,  and 
his  speech  had  been  printed  and  extensively  circulated. 

Messrs.  Philbrioe,  Wickersham,  and  ARMSXBONa  e%ch  spoke 
briefly,  but  very  cordially  indorsed  Mr.  Buf&ier's  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

The  department  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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APPENDIX    A. 

liAWS  RELATi:N^a  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FOR  DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN,  LOCATED  AT  COLD  WATER,  MICH. 

The  first  eight  sections  are  omitted,  as  they  relate  only  to  the  location  of  the  school 
and  the  construction  of  the  buildings. 

Sec,  9.  The  general  supervision  and  government  of  said  State  public  school  shall  be 
vested  in  a  bdard  of  control,  to  consist  of  three  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  the  members  of  which  board 
shall  hold  .their  offices  for  the  respective  terms  of  two,  four,  and  six  years  from  the 
last  day  of  the  session  of  the  legislature  next  after  the  completion  of  said  State  public 
school  building  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  and  qualified,  said 
re8i)ective  terms  of  office  to  be  designated  in  their  several  appointments ;  and  there- 
after there  shall  be  one  of  said  board  api)ointed  every  two  years,  whose  term  of  office 
shall  continue  for  six  years,  or  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  The 
members  of  said  board  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate,  under  the  name  and  style  of 
the  **  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Public  School,"  with  the  right  of  suing  and  being 
sued,  of  making  and  using  a  common  seal,  and  altering  it  at  pleasure.  That  said 
board  of  control  shall  have  the  power  of  taking  and  holding,  by  purchase,  gift,  dona- 
tion, device,,  or  bequest,  real  or  personal  estate  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  control  to  meet  once  in  three  months 
on  its  own  adjournments,  and  ofteuer  if  necessary ;  that  the  said  board  shall  elect 
from  its  own  number  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  each  of  whom  shall  hold  his 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  said  board;  that  the  said  treasurer  shall  give  his  bond  to 
the  people  of  this  State,  with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties  to  be  approved  by  said 
board  and  the  governor,  in  the  penal  sum  of  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  in  such 
additional  penal  sum  as  said  board  may  require,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  required  of  him  by  law,  and  to  account  for  and  pay^  over  as 
required  by  law  all  moneys  received  by  him  as  such  treasurer.  The  said 
board  of  control  shall  establish  a  system  of  government"  for  the  institution,  and 
shall  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  enforcing  discipline,  imparting 
instruction,  preserving  health,  and  for  the  [proper]  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  training  of  the  children.  The  said  board  shall  appoint  a  superintendent,  a 
matron,  and  su(;h  other  officers,  teachers,  and  employes  as  shall  be  necessary,  who 
shall  severally  hold  their  offices  or  i>laces  during  the  pleasure  of  said  board ;  and  that 
said  board  shall  prescribe  their  duties  and  fix  their  salaries,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  governor. 

Sec.  11.  There  shall  be  received  as  pupils  in  said  school  those  children  who  are  declared 
dependent  on  the  public  for  support,  as  provided  in  thi>i  act,  who  are  over  three  and 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  who  are  in  suitable  condition  of  body  and  mind  to 
receive  instruction.  That  said  board  is  authorized,  in  admitting  children,  to  give 
preference  to  those  under  twelve  years  of  age.  That  those  admitted,  unless  sent  from 
the  institution  as  provided  by  this  act,  shall  be  retained  until  they  are  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  may  be  retained  after  that  age,  in  the  option  of  said  board,  until  a  home 
is  procured  for  them.    That  said  board  is  authorized  to  return  to  the  county  sending 
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it  any  child  when  it  shall  become  sixteen  years  of  age  and  no  home  has  been  pro- 
cured, or  whenever  after  its  admission  it  shall  be  ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of 
said  board  that  the  child  was  of  unsound  mind  or  unsound  body  at  the  time  of  its 
admission,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  said  board  shall  consider  said  child  an  improper 
inmate  of  said  school ;  that,  in  the  case  of  the  return  of  any  child  as  herein  provided 
to  the  county  sending  it,  the  guardianship  of  this  board  shall  cease,  and  the  child 
shall  again  become  a  charge  on  the  county  sending  it.  The  said  board  of  control  shall 
report  in  writing  to  the  superintendents  of  the  county  poor  of  the  proper  county  the 
reason  for  returning  the  child. 

Sec.  12.  The  children  in  such  school  shall  be  maintained  and  educated  in  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  common  schools,  and  shall  have  proper  physical  and 
moral  training. 

Sec.  13.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  object  of  this  act  to  pro>ide  for  such  children  only 
temporary  homes  until  homes  can  be  procured  for  them  in  families.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  board  of  control  to  use  ail  diligence  to  pro>"ide  suitable  places  in  go«d 
families  for  all  such  pupils  as  have  i*e«eived  an  elementary  education ;  and  any  other 
pupils  may  be  placed  in  good  families  on  condition  that  their  education  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  public  schools  of  the  town  or  city  where  they  may  reside.  That  said 
board  of  control  are  hereby  made  the  legal  guardians  of  all  the  children  who  may  be- 
come inmates  of  said  school,  with  authority  to  bind  out  any  child  to  a  parsnit  or  trade 
during  minority,  under  a  contract  insuring  the  child  kind  and  proper  treatment  and 
a  fair  elementary  education. 

Sec.  14.  That  whenever  there  shall  be  sufficient  room  for  the  reception  of  the  class 
of  children  described  in  this  act  in  such  State  public  school,  no  snch  children  shall 
hereafter  be  maintained  in  county  poorhouses.  That  in  receiving  such  children  into 
such  school  preference  shall  be  given  first  to  dependent  and  indigent  orphans  or  half 
orphans  of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors  of  this  State. 

Sec.  15.  As  soon  as  the  State  public  school  buildings  are  ready  for  the  admission  of 
inmates,  and  thereafter  semiannually,  and  whenever  inquired  of  by  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  poor,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  control  to  notify 
the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  each  county  how  many  children  of  the  county  noti- 
fied can  be  received  in  said  school.  That  the  admission  for  dependent  children  in 
said  school  shall  be,  as  near  as  practical,  divided  among  the  several  counties  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  dependent  children  in  each.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  poor  of  each  county  to  forward  to  said  school  any  dependent 
and  neglected  children  that  are  entitled  by  this  act  to  admission  thereto  in  the  man- 
ner herein  provided.  All  expenses  attending  the  forwarding  of  such  children,  and  of 
the  examination  herein  provided  for,  and  of  returning  to  the  counties  where  they  be- 
long children  not  entitled  to  admission,  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  county  to  which  they 
belong,  by  the  county  treasurer,  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
poor  belonging  to  such  county,  after  being  allowed  and  certified  by  the  county  sQpe^ 
intendents. 

Section  15  was  amended  A])ril  5,  1875,  by  the  following  section:  "The  expense  of 
transportation  of  childre.n  who  may  be  sent  to  said  school  pursuant  to  law  shall  bs 
audit<Ml  by  th(?  board  of  State  auditors  and  paid  out  of  the  general  fund." 

Sec.  10.  Before  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  shall  send  any  child  to  said  school, 
they  shall  cause  him  to  be  brought  before  the  judge  of  probate  in  the  oonnty  where 
the  child  belongs,  for  oxauiination  by  the  judge  of  probate  as  to  his  alleged  depend- 
ence; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  each  coontyi  in 
the  case  of  children  in  the  poorhouses  or  other  children  which  shall  be  found  in  a 
state  of  want  or  suft'ering  or  being  abandoned  or  improperly  exposed,  or  cliildien  in 
any  orphan  asylum  where  the  ofticers  thereof  desire  to  surrender  them  to  the  CAreof 
the  State,  whenever  there  shall  be  a  vacancy  for  their  county  in  said  school,  to  bring 
such  children  before  the  said  judge  of  probate  for  said  ef  amination ;  and  it  shall 
thereupon  be  the  duty  of  the  said  judge  of  probate  to  investigate  the  facta  in  each 
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case  and  ascertain  whether  such  children  are  dependent ;  their  ages,  names,  and  resi- 
dence of  parents,  and  in  what  county,  poorhouse,  or  orphan  asylum  they  have  been 
kept,  if  any,  and  for  how  long  a  time ;  and  said  judge  of  probate  shall  have  power  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  may,  in  his  discretion,  request  the  attendance 
of  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  such  examinations ;  and,  if  so  requested,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  prosecuting  attorney  to  attend  in  behalf  of  the  county.  The  parents 
or  any  friend  may  appear  in  behalf  of  any  child,  and,  in  his  discretion,  the  said  judge 
of  probate  may  request  any  supervisor  of  any  town  or  ward  to  appear  in  behalf  of  any 
child ;  and  if,  on  such  examination,  the  said  judge  of  probate  shall  find  that  any  child 
is  dependent  and  neglected,  he  shall  enter  such  finding  by  a  proper  order  in  the  jour- 
nal of  the  probate  court  iu  his  office,  and  shall  deliver  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
poor  procuring  such  examination  a  certified  copy  of  such  order,  which  shall  contain, 
besides  said  findings,  a  statement  of  the  facts,  so  far  as  ascertained,  as  to  the  age  of 
the  child,  names  and  residence  of  parents,  and  name  of  the  county  poorhouse  or  orphan 
asylum  where  the  child  has  been  maintained,  and  the  length  of  time  of  such  mainte- 
nance ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  examination  of  two  or  more  children  at  the  same  time, 
only  one  order  need  be  made ;  and  said  certified  copy  of  said  order  shall  be  delivered 
"with  the  child  at  said  school  to  the  superintendent  thereof. 

Skc.  17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  control  to  provide  and  always  keep 
open  for  inspection  of  all  persons  desiring  to  examine  it  a  book  in  which  shall  be  reg- 
istered the  names  and  ages  of  the  children  received  in  said  school,  and  the  residence 
of  parents  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  which  book  shall  also  be  recorded  the 
date  when  the  child  is  received  and  when  the  child  left  the  school,  and  whether  the 
child  was  apprenticed,  placed  in  a  family,  or  otherwise,  and,  if  placed  in  a  family, 
the  name,  residence,  and  occupation  of  the  head  of  such  family,  aud,  if  apprenticed, 
to  whom. 

Sec.  19.  The  said  board  of  control  is  authorized  to  designate  some  officer,  teacher, 
or  other  employ^  connected  with  said  school  to  act  as  the  agent  thereof,  and  who  shall 
act  in  that  capacity  during  the  pleasure  of  said  board  of  control,  and  shall  be  known 
as  the  agent  of  the  State  public  school ;  and  his  duties  as  such  agent  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  said  board,  and  shall  include  the  visiting,  as  often  and  at  such  times  ^  as 
said  board  of  control  shall  determine,  any  and  all  children  placed  in  charge  of  any 
person  by  said  board  of  control ;  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  such  children,  and 
make  such  investigation  as  may  be  necessary  in  relation  thereto,  and  report  the  same 
to  said  board  of  control ;  to  investigate  all  applications  to  take  such  children,  by 
adoption  or  otherwise,  to  such  suitable  persons  who  are  willing  to  adopt,  take  charge 
of,  or  otherwise  take  and  keep  any  children  sent  to  said  school,  and  to  enter  into  a 
contract  in  writing,  in  behalf  and  under  the  instructions  of  said  board  of  control,  with 
the  persons  taking  such  child ;  and  all  such  contracts  shall  contain  a  clause  reserving 
to  said  board  of  control  the  right  to  withdraw  the  child  from  any  person  having  him 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  the  welfare  of  the  child  requires  it.  The  said 
agent,  while  acting  as  such,  shall  be  paid  his  necessary  travelling  expenses  by  the 
treasurer  of  said  board  of  control,  after  being  allowed  and  certified  by  said  board  of 

control. 

Sec.  20.  The  said  board  of  control  shall  make  out  biennially  and  report  to  the  legis- 
lature at  its  regular  session  a  detailed  statement  of  the  operations  of  said  institution 
for  the  two  years  closing  with  the  fiscal  year  preceding  said  session,  which  shall  in- 
clude a  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the 
same  i>eriod.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  cause  to  be  made  out  by  the 
superintendent  or  other  proper  officer  and  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year,  a  report 
for  the  fiscal  year,  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  institution,  the  amount  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  the  number  of  teachers  aud  other  officers  and  compensation 
of  each,  the  number  of  inmates  that  have  received  instruction,  the  studies  pursued 
and  the  books  used ;  also,  the  mode  of  instruction  and  discipline  prescribed,  and  such 
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other  information  and  saggestions  as  may  be  deemed  important  or  the  supeiintendent 
of  public  instruction  may  reqoire  to  embody  in  the  report  of  his  department.  The 
membi'TH  of  said  board  shall  be  allowed  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  them  id 
the  dincharge  of  their  official  duties  and  three  dollars  per  day  for  their  official  ser- 
vices actually  and  necessarily  performed,  which  shall  be  audited  by  the  board  of 
State  auditors. 

Skc.  21.  That  whenever  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  any  county  shall  bring 
any  child  before  the  judge  of  probate  for  examination  as  to  his  alleged  dependence, 
as  provided  in  section  sixt'Con  of  this  act,  they  shall  present  to  said  judge  an  applica- 
tion in  writing,  which  shall  be  filed  in  his  office  for  such  examination,  which  shall  be 
signed  by  at  least  two  of  said  superintendents,  in  which  they  shall  certify  that  in 
their  ox)inion  the  child  named  is  dependent  ou  the  public  for  support,  and  that  he  hu 
no  parents  against  whom  his  support  can  be  enforced,  as  provided  in  chapter  forty- 
nine  of  the  compiled  laws  of  eighteeu  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

Sec.  22.  That  the  superintendent  or  agent  or  board  of  control  of  the  State  pnblie 
school  is  hereby  authorized  to  consent  to  the  adoption  of  any  child  who  has  or  shall 
become  an  inmate  of  said  institution  by  any  person  or  persons  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  chauging  the  names  of  minor  adopted 
children  and  of  other  persons,  approved  February  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  axtj- 
one,  and  that  on  such  adoption  the  said  board  of  control  shall  cease  to  be  the  guardian 
of  the  child  so  adopted. 

Sec.  23.  That  whenever  on  [the]  examination  provided  for  in  this  act  the  judge  of 
probate  shall  determine  that  the  child  is  dependent  on  the  public  for  support,  he  shall 
cause  it  to  be  examined  by  the  county  physician,  if  there  be  one,  and,  if  not,  then  bj 
a  respectable  practising  physician,  and  shall  in  no  case  enter  the  order  in  his  joonial 
showing  the  child  is  admissible  to  this  school  unless  the  physician  making  such  ex- 
amination shall  certify  in  writing,  under  oath,  tiled  in  said  court,  that  the  child 
examined  by  him  is,  in  his  opinion,  of  sound  mind  and  has  no  chronic  or  contagioni 
disease,  and  in  his  opinion  has  not  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease  within  fif- 
teen days  previous  to  such  examination  before  the  judge  of  probate ;  that  a  copy  of 
such  certificate  shall  bo  attached  to  the  other  papers  provided  by  this  act,  to  accom- 
pany each  child  to  this  school. 

DUTIES  OP  COUNTY    AGENT    REPRESENTING    STATE    BOARD    OP   COR- 
RECTIONS AND  CHARITIES. 

Section  1.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That  the  governor  may  appoint 
in  each  county  of  tbis  Stato  an  agent  of  the  board  of  State  commissioners  for  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  charitable,  penal,  pauper,  and  reformatory  institutions,  who  shall 
hold  his  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor.  «  *  «  Said  agent  shall  receive  at 
compensation  for  his  time  and  services  his  actual  expenses  necessarily  incurred  while 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  under  this  act,  on  being  fully  stated  in  ac- 
count and  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the  agent,  together  with  the  sum  of  three  dollin 
in  full  for  his  services  in  each  case  investigated  and  reported  upon,  as  hereinafter  pre- 
scribed ;  [  which  ]  when  ap  proved  by  the  governor,  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  treasnier,  on 
the  warrant  of  the  auditor  general,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  ^ 
propriated :  Provided^  That  the  sum  so  allowed  for  the  services  of  such  agent  in  any 
county,  except  the  county  of  Wayne,  shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  the  snm  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  that  in  the  county  of  Wayne  the  sum  so  allowed  for  such  ser- 
vices shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  Said  agent  shall  ns  often  as  once  in  each  year  visit  all  children  resident  in 
the  county  for  which  he  is  appointed  who  shall  have  been  indentured  or  placed  in 
charge  of  any  person  therein  by  any  State  board  or  officer  of  the  State,  and  shall  in- 
quire into  the  management,  condition,  and  treatment  of  such  children,  and  for  that 
purpose  may  have  private  interviews  with  sucli  children  at  any  time;  and  if  it  shall 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  such  agent  that  any  child  thus  placed  in  charge  of  any  per- 
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son  80  aforesaid  is  neglected,  abased,  or  improperly  treated  by  the  person  having  snch 
child  in  charge,  or  that  the  person  holding  the  child  is  iiiitit  t<>  have  the  care  thereof, 
he  shall  report  the  fact  to  the  board  or  officers  of  the  iustitution  by  which  such  child 
was  indentured,  and  such  board  or  officers  shall  cancel  the  contract  and  cause  the 
child  to  be  returned  to  the  institution  from  whence  he  or  she  was  taken,  or  indentured 
to  some  other  person,  or  to  be  discharged,  in  the  dincretion  of  the  board  of  officers.  In 
all  contracts  or  indentures  for  binding  out  children  from  any  State  institution  the 
officers  making  the  same  shall  expressly  reserve  the  right  to  cancel  the  contract  when- 
ever in  their  judgment  the  interests  of  the  child  are  not  properly  cared  for. 

Sec.  4.  No  child  shall  be  indentured,  adopted,  or  taken  during  minority  by  any 
person  not  of  kin  thereto  from  a  State  institution  until  notice  of  an  application  there- 
for has  been  given  to  the  agent  aforesaid  residing  in  the  county  from  which  snch  ap- 
plication is  made,  and  until  his  report  in  writing,  made  after  an  investigation  into  the 
propriety  thereof,  has  been  made  and  filed  with  the  officers  of  such  institution.  And 
all  applications  for  the  release  or  discharge  of  any  children  so  indentured  or  placed  in 
charge  of  persons  in  such  county  shall  be  given  to  said  agent  for  his  report  in  like 
manner. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  agents  in  their  respective  counties  to  seek  out 
suitable  persons  who  are  willing  to  adopt,  take  charge  of,  educate,  and  maintain 
children  arrested  for  offenses,  committed  to  any  State  institution,  or  abandoned  and 
neglected  children  in  charge  of  any  State  institution  or  officers,  and  to  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  boards  or  officers  having  authority  to  dispose  of  such  children.  And 
said  agents  shall  from  time  to  time  make  report  of  their  doings  under  this  section  to 
the  board  of  which  they  are  agents. 

Sec.  6.  *  *  *  Said  agent  shall  also  keep  a  brief  history  of  each  child  within  his 
county  discharged  as  aforesaid,  in  a  manner  and  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  board 
of  which  he  is  agent,  and  report  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  said  board  as  it  may 
require,  to  the  end  that  the  effect  of  the  treatment  and  discipline  of  the  several  in- 
stitutions of  the  State  for  the  care  and  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents  upon  their 
discharge  therefrom  may  be  better  known  and  understood. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  county  of  the  State  in  which  no  agent  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  hereof. 

BEaULATIONS  OF   THE    BOARD  OF  CONTROL  CONCERNINa  RECEIVINa 

AND  INDENTURING  CHILDREN. 

(1)  The  superintendent  is  authorized  and  instructed  to  be  and  act  as  the  agent  of 
the  State  Public  School.  All  correspondence  between  the  institution  and  county  offi- 
cials agents  of  the  board  of  corrections  and  charities,  and  those  to  whom  children  are 
indent  ured,  shall  be  conducted  by  him.  He  shall  divide  the  admissions  pro  rata 
amongthe  counties,  as  provided  by  law,  and  shall  notify  county  officials  when  chil- 
dren can  be  admitted.  When  practicable,  on  receiving  new  children,  they  shall  be 
detained  ten  days  in  the  hospital  for  quarantine. 

(2)  It  is  also  the  special  duty  of  the  agent  to  procure  good  homes  for  the  children 
and  supervise  them  after  indenture.  He  shall  cause  each  child  indentured  to  be 
Tisited  at  least  once  each  year  by  the  agent  of  the  State  board  of  charities  and  cor- 
rections of  the  proper  county  where  there  is  one,  and  where  there  is  none  by  some 
county  officer.  He  shall  also  require  the  person  with  whom  the  child  lives  to  report 
concerning  the  child  at  least  once  in  each  year.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  to 
see  that  all  contracts  of  indenture  are  faithfully  executed  and  that  all  violations  of 
such  contracts  are  promptly  reported  to  the  board.  Whenever  he  shall  ascertain  that 
the  interest  of  the  child  requires  the  can  cellation  of  any  such  contract,  he  is  author- 
ized, with  the  approval  of  the  agent  of  the  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections, 
to  return  snch  child  to  the  school,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  board. 

(3)  No  child  shall  be  indentured  for  a  less  term  than  provided  by  law.    In  all  in- 
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denture  contracts  the  time  fixed  for  the  child  to  attend  school  will  be  determined  by 
the  age  and  education  of  the  child  when  it  leaves  the  school.  It  will  be  the  object 
of  the  agent  to  secure  a  good  education  for  the  child  rather  than  the  payment  of 
money.  The  agent  will  make  special  effort  to  place  the  children  by  indenture  in  the 
country,  and  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  placing  the  older  children  in  larg^  villages 
or  cities. 

(4)  No  child  is  to  be  retained  in  the  institution  when  it  can  be  placed  in  a  suitable 
home,  but  the  object  of  the  institution  is  not  to  hurry  children  into  poor  homes.  The 
welfare  of  the  child  is  the  first  and  last  object  to  be  attained.  In  indenturing  and 
supervising  children,  especial  attention  is  requested  to  the  law  controlling  this  insti- 
tution. 

(5)  The  following  are  suggested  as  suitable  forms  for  applying  for  and  indenturing 
children.  In  addition  to  these,  the  superintendent  shall  prepare  and  use  suitable 
blanks  for  ascertaining  the  condition  of  indentured  children  and  securing  the  faithfal 
execution  of  the  indenture  contracts : 

STATE  OP  MICHIGAN. 

To  the  board  of  control  of  the  State  public  sclwol: 

I  hereby  make  application  to  have ,  one  of  your  wards,  indentured  to 

me  during  minority,  pursuant  to  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  establish  a  Stat«  public 
school  for  dependent  and  neglected  children,"  approved  April  17,  1871,  and  the  acta 
amendatory  thereof.  I  am  a  resident  of ,  in  the  county  of ,  and  my  post- 
office  address  is .    My  occupation  is  that  of ,  and  my  home  consists  of  the 

following  real  estate  owned  by  me : .  My  family  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing members : .    The  district  school,  which  is  maintained  at  least  three 

months  ,each  year,  is —  mile-  from  my  residence. 

Dated ,  188-. 

To  the  board  of  control : 

After  a  careful  investigation,  I  hereby  certify  that  the  above-named  applicant  is  a 
resident  of  the  place  named  by  him,  where  he  has  a  good  home.  That  he  is  a  person 
of  good  moral  character,  is  temperate,  does  not  sell  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage, 
and  that  I  believe  he  will  properly  provide  for,  educate,  and  otherwise  faithfully  ex- 
eecut  the  contract  indenturing  the  child  to  him.^ 

Dated, ,  188-. 

STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. —BOARD  OF  CONTROL  OF  THE   STATE   PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 

This  agreement  between  the  board  of  control  of  the  State  public  school,  by  authority 
of  an  act  eiititletl  '*An  act  to  establish  a  State  public  school  for  dependent  and  neg- 
lected children,"  approved  April  17,  1871,  and  the  other  acts  amendatory  thereto,  of  the 

first  part,  and ,  of  the  town  of ,  witnosseth  that  it  is  mutually 

agreed  between  said  parties  by  those  presents,  as  follows : 

That  said  board  hereby  places ,  an  inmate  of  said  institution,  in  the 

family  of  said until  the day  of ,  18 — ,  when  the  child  will  be 

21  years  of  age,  reserving  the  right  to  cancel  this  agreement  and  return  said  child  to 
this  institution  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  this  board,  the  conditions  of  this  contract 
are  not  faithfully  executed,  or  when  otherwise  the  interest  of  the  child  requires  it. 

The  said takes  the  child  and  agrees  to  keep  it  until  said day 

of — ,  18 — ,  treating  it  kindly  and  parentally  as  his  own  child  (except  as  to  in- 

1  The  recommendation  must  be  signed  b}'  the  agent  of  the  State  board  of  corroctiona  and  chAritiM, 
if  there  is  one  in  the  connty  where  the  applicant  roHides,  and,  if  not,  then  by  any  county  officer  or  two 
reapectable  citizens  of  that  county.  Before  placing  a  child  on  trial  or  indenturing  the  same  it  most  be 
made  to  appear  satisfactorily  to  the  superintendent  that  the  applicant  is  temperate,  does  not  sell  in 
toxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  that  he  has  a  good  home,  and  is  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  and 
will  faithfully  execute  the  contract  indenturing  the  child  to  him. 
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heritance  of  property).  That  he  will  provide  it  with  suitable  apparel,  both  for  work- 
ing days  and  for  attending  public  religious  worship,  and  with  suitable  food,  and 
aU  other  necessaries  in  health  and  in  sickness.    That  he  wUl  teach  it  the  business 

of f  and  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  conunon  schools,  and  will  have  it 

attend  the  district  school  where  he  resides  at  least  three  months  in  each  year.  That 
if  the  child  remains  with  him  until  the  expiration  of  said  time  he  will  then  pay 

it  the  sum  of dollars  and  two  good  suits  of  clothes.    That  whenever  requested  by 

the  superintendent  of  this  institution,  he  will  report  in  writing  to  him  such  facts  in 
regard  to  the  child  as  he  shall  request,  and  that  he  will  furnish  the  child  with  ma- 
terials and  opportunity  to  correspond  with  said  superintendent.^ 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  board  of  control,  by  the  agent  of  this  institution, 
hereby  sets  its  hand  and  seal  this day  of ,  18 — . 

(Signed)  ,     [l.  8.] 

Agent  of  the  State  Public  School, 

(Signed)  .     [l.  8.] 

>  In  case  the  person  taking  the  child  hereafter  desires  to  adopt  it,  blanks  and  instractions  will  he 
famished  by  addressing  the  superintendent  at  Coldwater.  In  case  of  adoption,  the  child  becomes  the 
heir  at  law  of  the  person  adopting  it. 
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AS  OUTLmE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  VAEI0U8 

STATES. 

I.— CHIEF  EDUCATIONAL  OFFICER. 


His  appointment^  duties,  <fc. 


INDEX. 


h.  Ex  officio  relations, 
i.  Power  in  regard  to  State  lioenaeB. 
j.  Power  to  bring  actions. 
k.  Power  as  to  text  books. 
I.  Power  to  make  appointments, 
m.  Miscellaneous. 


4L  Title,  mode  of  appointment,  and  term. 

h.  Visitation  and  addresses. 

0.  Relation  to  school  moneys. 

d.  Judicial  functions. 

e.  Prepares  blank  forms. 
/.  Receives  reports  or  collects  statistics. 
g.  Makes  reports. 

Alabama:  (a)  State  superintendent  of  education,  elected  by  the  people  for  two 
years ;  (6)  visits  each  county  yearly ;  (/)  receives  statistical  and  financial  reports  frcmi 
county  superintendents ;  (g)  makes  annual  reports  to  the  governor ;  (I)  appoints  county 
superintendents. 

Arkansas  :  (a)  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  fbr 
two  years;  (5)  holds  normal  institutes  annually  in  each  judicial  district;  (c)  appor- 
tions school  revenues  semiannually ;  (d)  construes  the  sohool  law ;  (e)  prepares  and 
distributes  blank  forms ;  (/)  receives  reports  from  county  examiners;  (^)  makes  aonmi 
reports  to  the  governor ;  (A)  is  secretary  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  oommon 
school  fund ;  (i)  issues  State  certificates ;  (j)  brings  suits  to  recover  misapplied  school 
money ;  (fc)  recommends  text  books. 

California  :  (a)  Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  for 
four  years ;  (5)  visits  the  different  counties ;  (c)  apportions  State  school  ftmds,  and 
draws  warrants  for  the  proper  disbursements ;  (e)  prepares  blank  forms ;  (/)  receives 
reports ;  (g)  makes  reports  to  the  governor ;  (h)  is  secretary  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion and  chairman  of  State  board  of  examination. 

Colorado  :  (a)  Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  every 
two  years ;  (h)  visits  counties  and  delivers  addresses  ;  (o)  apportions  school  reveniiM 
semiannually ;  (e)  prepares  and  distributes  blank  forms ;  (/)  receives  reports  from 
county  superintendents ;  (g)  makes  biennial  reports  to  the  governor ;  (h)  la  president 
of  the  State  board  of  education  ;  (I)  may  appoint  an  assistant  librarian. 

Connecticut  :  (a)  Secretary  of  State  board  of  education,  appointed  by  the  board 
for  an  indefinite  term  ;  (5)  visits  different  parts  of  the  State ;  (e)  causes  blank  formt 
to  be  printed  and  distributed ;  (g)  makes  annual  reports  to  State  board ;  (m)  reoelTOS 
and  distributes  educational  Stat<3  documents. 

Delaware  :  (o)  Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  appointed  by  the  gOYenuv 
annually ;  (6)  visits  every  school  once  each  year;  (g)  makes  annual  report  to  thegor- 
emor ;  (t)  examines  and  licenses  teachers. 

Florida:  (a)  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor for  four  years;  (d)  hears  appeals;  (e)  prepares  blank  forms;  (/)  reoeiyes atatia- 
tical  reports  from  county  superintendents;  (g)  makes  rexK>rts  to  the  g^yernor;  (k)  is 
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president  of  the  State  board  of  edacation;  (i)  examines  candidates  for  State  license^ 
and  issnes  the  same. 

Georgia  :  (a)  State  school  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  governor  for  fonr  years; 
(()  visits  different  parts  of  the  State  and  delivers  addresses;  (c)  apportions  school 
revenues;  (d)  construes  school  law  and  hears  appeals;  (e)  prepares  blank  forms;  (g) 
makes  reports  to  general  assembly ;  {j)  causes  actions  to  be  brought  for  misapplica- 
tion of  school  moneys. 

Illinois  :  (a)  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  for 
fonr  years;  (5)  visits  State  educational  institutions;  ((2)  construes  school  law;  (e)  pre- 
pares blank  forms ;  ( /  )  receives  reports  from  county  superintendents ;  (g)  makes  reports 
to  the  governor;  (h)  is  secretary  of  State  board  of  education ;  (i)  examines  candidates 
for  State  license,  and  issues  the  same. 

Indiana:  (a)  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  for 
two  years;  (6)  visits  counties  and  delivers  addresses;  (c)  apportions  school  revenues; 
(d)  construes  school  law  and  hears  appeals;  (e)  prepares  blank  forms;  (/)  receives 
reports  from  county  superintendents  and  from  coimty  auditors ;  (g)  makes  reports  to 
the  governor  and  the  general  assembly;  {h)  is  president  of  State  board  of  education 
and  trustee  of  State  normal  school ;  (j)  causes  actions  to  be  brought  for  misapplica- 
tion of  school  moneys. 

Iowa  :  (o)  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  for  two 
years;  (5)  visits  teachers'  institutes;  (d)  construes  school  law  and  hears  appeals;  (/) 
collects  statistics ;  (g)  makes  reports  to  the  general  assembly ;  (h)  is  regent  of  the 
State  university. 

Kansas  :  (a)  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  for 
two  years ;  (6)  visits  each  county  at  least  once  in  his  term;  (c)  apportions  school  reve- 
naes;  (d)  construes  school  law,  and  hears  appeals  from  joint  school  districts;  (f)  pre- 
pares and  distributes  blank  forms;  (/)  receives  reports  from  county  superintendents;. 
(g)  makes  biennial  reports  to  the  governor;  (h)  is  member  of  State  board  of  education 
and  secretary  of  State  board  of  school-fund  commissioners ;  (k)  recommends  text  books ; 
({)  may  appoint  an  assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

KENTUCKY :  (a)  Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  for  four 
years ;  (c)  has  general  supervision  of  public  schools ;  (d)  construes  school  law  and 
hears  appeals;  (e)  prepares  and  ^stributes  blank  forms;  (/)  receives  reports  from 
ooonty  superintendents  and  certain  State  institutions ;  (g)  makes  annual  reports  to 
the  legislature ;  (A)  is  member  of  State  board  of  education. 

Louisiana  :  (a)  State  superintendent  of  education,  elected  by  the  people  for  four 
years;  (b)  visits  each  parish  at  least  once  a  year;  (c]f  makes  quarterly  apportionment 
of  school  money;  (/)  receives  reports  from  parish  trustees ;  (g)  makes  annual  reporta 
to  auditor  of  State,  State  board  of  education,  and  general  assembly ;  (^)  is  secretary 
of  State  board  of  education. 

Mains  :  (a)  State  superintendent  of  common  schools,  appointed  by  the  governor  for 
three  years;  (g)  makes  annual  reports  to  the  governor  and  council ;  (h)  is  superintend- 
ent of  State  normal  school ;  (m)  prescribes  the  studies  for  the  common  schools. 

Maryland  :  (a)  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  ex  officio ;  {h)  is  secre- 
tary of  the  State  board  of  education  and  president  of  the  State  Normal  School.  By 
Tirtne  of  the  latter  office  he  is  State  superintendent. 

Massachusetts  :  (a)  Secretary  of  State  board  of  education,  appointed  by  the  board; 
(h)  visits  schools  and  delivers  addresses;  (g)  makes  annual  reports.  The  State  board 
appoints  three  general  agents,  who,  acting  under  the  secretary  of  the  board,  visit  the 
schools  and  supervise  school  work. 

MicmOAN :  (a)  State  superintendent  of  public  iustrustion,  elected  by  the  people  for 
two  years ;  (6)  visits  institutes  and  delivers  addresses ;  (c)  apportions  school  revenues; 
{d)  construes  the  school  law;  {e)  prepares  blank  forms;  (/)  receives  reports  from  su- 
perintendents of  schools  and  all  State  institutions ;  {g)  makes  reports  to  the  governor. 

Minnesota  :  (a)  Suxterintendent  of  public  instruction,  appointed  by  the  governor, 
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-with  consent  of  the  senate,  for  two  years;  (b)  meets  county  superintendents  by  JadL 
cial  districts ;  (e)  prepares  and  distributes  blank  forms ;  (g)  makes  annual  report  to 
the  legislature ;  (m)  holds  teachers'  institutes  as  may  be  practicable. 

Mississippi  :  (a)  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people 
for  four  years;  (6)  visits  different  parts  of  the  State;  (d)  construes  school  law;  (e) 
prepares  blank  forms ;  (/)  may  require  reports  from  county  superintendents ;  (g)  makes 
reports  to  the  legislature ;  (A)  is  president  of  State  board  of  education. 

Missouri  :  (o)  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  for 
four  years ;  (6)  visits  congressional  districts,  spending  five  days  in  each  yearly ;  de- 
livers lectures ;  (c)  apportions  school  revenues ;  (d)  construes  school  law ;  (/)  receives 
reports  from  county  school  commissioner  (superintendent) ;  (g)  makes  annual  reports 
to  the  governor  or  legislature ;  (h)  is  president  of  State  board  of  education  and  regent 
of  State  normal  school. 

Nebraska  :  (a)  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people 
for  two  years;  (b)  visits  institutes  and  delivers  lectures;  (c)  apportions  school  reve- 
nues; (d)  construes  school  law ;  (e)  prepares  blank  forms ;  (/)  receives  reports  from 
county  superintendents  and  State  institutions ;  (g)  makes  reports  to  the  governor;  (ft) 
is  member  of  normal  school  board ;  (i)  issues  State  certificates ;  {k)  prescribes  text 
books  to  be  used  in  all  schools. 

Nevada:  (a)  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  for 
four  years;  (b)  visits  every  county  at  least  once  each  year;  (c)  makes  semiannual  ap- 
portionment of  school  revenues ;  (c)  prepares  and  distributes  blank  forms ;  (/)  receives 
reports  from  county  superintendents ;  (</)  makes  biennial  reports  to  the  governor;  (m) 
holds  annual  State  teachers'  institute. 

New  Hampshire  :  (a)  Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  for  two  years;  (e)  prepares  and  distributes  blank  forms ;  (/)  receives 
reports  from  cities  and  towns ;  (g)  makes  reports  to  the  legislature ;  (m)  is  expected  to 
'* guide  and  direct  the  interests  of  popular  edueation." 

New  Jersey  :  (a)  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  State 
board  of  education  for  three  years;  {b)  addresses  all  the  teachers  annually  at  county 
institutes ;  (c)  apportions  school  revenues ;  (d)  decides  disputes  under  the  school  law 
and  hears  appeals ;  (e)  prepares  and  distributes  blank  forms ;  (/)  receives  reports  and 
collects  statistics;  (g)  makes  reports  to  State  board  of  education;  (h)  is  secretary  of 
State  board  of  education ;  (t)  the  State  superintendent,  together  with  the  principal  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  issues  State  certificates  of  three  grades,  the  first  being  for  life: 
(m)  furnishes  questions  used  by  the  county  boards  of  examiners. 

Np:w  York:  (a)  Sui)criutendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  legislature 
for  three  years;  (ft)  lias  power  to  visit  all  public  schools  and  to  appoint  boards  of 
examination;  lias  g(;neral  supervision  of  teachers*  institutes;  (c)  apportions  school 
moneys;  (rf)  dc'ci<le8  appeals  in  scliool  aftairs;  (e)  i)repares  blank  forms  ;  (/)  receives 
statistical  au<l  financial  reports  from  school  commissioners  and  from  various  Stats 
institutions ;  (g)  makes  annual  reports  to  the  legislature ;  (h)  is  a  regent  of  the  State 
univoraity  and  superintendent  of  the  State  normal  schools;  (i)  issues  temporary  licen- 
ses to  teachers,  j^rants  State  licenses  upon  examination,  and  can  revoke  the  same; 
(0  appoints  lo(;al  boards  for  the  normal  schools  and  ccmductors  of  institutes;  (m)  can 
veto  the  appointment  of  teachers  for  the  normal  schools;  can  annul  teachers'  licenses; 
can  remove  school  commissioners. 

North  Carolina:  (a)  Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people 
for  four  years;  (r)  signs  all  reciuisitious  on  the  State  auditor  for  the  payment  of  money 
out  of  the  State  treasury  for  school  purposes,  and  apportions  State  school  re  venues  by 
order  of  the  State  hoard  of  e<lucatiou;  (c)  prei)are8  and  distributes  blank  forms;  (f) 
receives  reports  from  county  seliool  ofiicers;  (^)  makes  annual  reports  to  the  gov- 
ernor:  (/<)  is  secretary  of  State  board  of  education,  member  of  council  of  State,  and 
member  of  hoard  of  trustees  of  j>uhlic  libraries;  (m)  causes  the  school  laws  of  the 
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State  to  be  published  and  distributed,  looks  after  the  school  interests  of  the  State  at 
large,  and  recommends  such  improvements  in  the  school  law  as  may  occur  to  him. 

Ohio  :  (a)  State  commissioner  of  common  schools,  elected  by  the  people  for  three 
years;  (5)  visits  institutes  and  delivers  addresses;  (c)  supervises  school  funds;  (d) 
construes  school  law;  (e)  prepares  blank  forms;  (/)  collects  school  statistics;  {g} 
makes  annual  reports  to  the  governor;  (i)  signs  certificates  issued  by  State  board  of 
examiners;  (2)  appoints  State  board  of  examiners. 

Oregon:  (a)  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  for 
four  years;  (&)  has  general  supervision  of  schools  and  school  officers;  (/)  receives  re- 
ports from  county  superintendents;  (g)  makes  biennial  report  to  the  legislature;  (h) 
is  secretary  of  State  board  of  education ;  (m)  holds  annual  State  teachers'  institute  at 
the  capital  and  local  institutes  in  the  judicial  districts. 

Pennsylvania:  (a)  State  superintendeut  of  public  instruction,  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  four  years;  (c)  signs  warrants  on  the  State  treasurer  for  payment  of  ap- 
propriation to  the  several  districts;  (d)  construes  the  school  law;  (e)  prepares  blank 
forms;  (g)  makes  reports  to  the  governor  and  legislature ;  (Z)  commissions  county,  city, 
and  borough  superintendents,  and  fills  vacancies  in  office  of  county  superintendeut ; 
appoints  trustees  for  normal  schools  and  examining  committees  to  same. 

Rhode  Island:  (a)  Commissioner  of  public  schools,  appointed  annually  by  the 
State  board  of  education;  (&)  visits  each  school  district  as  often  as  possible,  and  de- 
livers addresses;  (c)  apportions  the  anuual  State  appropriation ;  (d)  hears  appeals  from 
decisions  of  school  officers;  (e)  prepares  blank  forms;  (/)  receives  reports  from  the 
towns;  (g)  makes  annual  report  to  State  board  of  education;  {h)  is  secretary  of  State 
board  of  education,  and  member  of  board  of  trustees  of  State  normal  school;  (k)  se- 
cures uniformity  of  text  books  as  far  as  he  can  by  recommendation. 

South  Carolina:  (a)  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the 
people  for  two  years ;  (6)  visits  counties  and  delivers  addresses;  (c)  manages  school 
funds  and  revenues;  (d)  construes  school  law;  (./")  receives  reports  from  county  school 
commissioners;  (h)  is  chairman  of  State  board  of  examiners,  trustee  of  State  univer- 
sity, and  member  of  board  of  commissioners  of  institute  for  deaf  and  dumb ;  (k)  secures 
uniformity  in  text  books. 

Tennessee  :  (a)  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  confirmed  by  the  senate  for  two  years;  (b)  makes  tours  of  inspection ;  (e) 
prepares  and  distributes  blank  forms ;  (/)  receives  reports  from  county  superintend- 
ents; (g)  makes  anuual  reports  to  the  governor;  (h)  is  a  trustee  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  and  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  ;  (f)  prescribes  mode  of  examining 
and  licensing  teachers  and  their  necessary  qualifications;  (?)  may  appoint  persons  in 
each  county  to  visit  schools. 

Texas  :  (a)  The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  performs  the  duties  of  a 
saperintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Vermont  :  (a)  State  superintendent  of  education,  appointed  by  the  legislature  for 
two  years ;  (6)  visits  all  parts  of  the  State,  lectures  and  holds  teachers'  institutes ;  (e) 
prepares  blank  forms ;  (/)  receives  rej^orts  from  town  superintendents ;  (g)  makes  re- 
ports to  the  legislature. 

Virginia:  (a)  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lature for  four  years;  (6)  visits  free  schools  of  State ;  (c)  apportions  money  appropri- 
ated by  the  State;  (d) 'construes  school  law  ;  (c)  prepares  blank  forms;  (/)  receives 
reports  from  county  superintendents  ;  (g)  makes  reports  to  State  board  of  education. 

West  Virginia  :  (a)  State  sui>erintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple for  four  years ;  (c)  signs  requisitions  for  payment  of  county  superintendents ;  (d) 
construes  the  school  law ;  (c)  prepares  and  distributes  blank  forms ;  (/)  receives  re- 
ports and  collects  statistics ;  (g)  makes  annual  reports  to  the  governor ;  (h)  is  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  regents  of  State  normal  schools  and  member  of  the  board  of  the 
school  fund;  (t)  has  power  to  revoke  State  licenses  and  normal  diplomas ;  (/)  ap- 
points institute  instructors. 
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Wisconsin  :  (a)  State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction^  elected  by  the  people 
for  two  years;  (b)  visits  counties  and  delivers  addresses  and  supervises institate  work; 
{c)  appoi-tiona  school  revenues ;  (d)  hears  appeals ;  (/)  receives  reports  from  county 
and  city  superintendents ;  {g)  makes  reports  to  the  governor ;  (h)  is  member  of  board 
of  regents  of  State  university  and  normal  schools ;  (i)  issues  State  certificates ;  (k) 
recommends  text  books. 

II.— STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Composition  and  duties, 

INDEX. 


a.  Composition. 

5.  General  supervision. 

C  Relation  to  school  property  or  school 

funds. 
d.  Judicial  functions. 
«.  Power  of  appointment. 
/^  Power  over  text  books  and  course  of 

study. 


g.  Prepares  blank  forms. 

h.  Prepares  questions  for  examination  of 

teachers, 
i.   Examines  candidates  for  State  licenses 

and  issues  the  same. 
A;.  Receives  reports. 
I.    Makes  reports, 
m.  Miscellaneous. 


California  :  (a)  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  State  super- 
intendent, principal  of  State  normal  school,  and  six  county  superintendents;  (h) 
adopts  rules  and  i-egulations  for  government  of  public  schools  and  makes  roles  and 
establishes  a  standard  of  proficiency  for  the  examination  of  teachers;  (/)  pieseribes 
course  of  study  and  text  books ;  (i)  grants  life  licenses  to  teachers  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  board  of  ^examination,  and  may  revoke  the  same :  (a)  also,  State  board  of 
examination,  composed  of  the  State  superintendent  and  four  teachers  holding  State 
licenses  appointed  by  him  ;  (i)  grants  State  licenses  valid  for  two,  three,  four,  and  six 
years,  and  may  revoke  the  same. 

Colorado  :  (a)  Composed  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  seoretaiy 
of  state, and  attorney  general;  (5)  makes  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govenmient 
of  the  schools;  (f)  examines  caiididat<;s  for  State  license  and  issues  the  same. 

Connecticut:  (a)  Composed  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  four  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  general  assembly ;  (h)  general  supervision  of  school  interests  of 
the  State ;  (e)  appoints  a  secretary  who  acts  as  State  superintendent;  (/)  prescribes 
textbooks;  (g)  proscribes  blanks ;  (Z)  reports  annually  to  the  general  assembly. 

Delaware:  (a)  Composed  of  the  secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  state,  and  the  pret* 
ident  of  Delaware  College ;  (d)  settles  controversies  between  school  officers ;  (/)  pre- 
scribes text  books;  (g)  issues  blank  forms  for  use  of  teachers. 

Florida:  (n)  Composed  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instmotion,  secretary  of 
state, and  attorney  general;  (c)  has  charge  of  school  lands  and  fonds;  (d)  heati 
appeals;  (e)  appoints  county  boards ;  (m)  audits  accounts  of  State  saperintendent. 

Georgia  :  (a)  Composed  of  the  governor,  attorney  general,  comptroller  general, 
secretary  of  state,  and  Stato  school  commissioner;  (c)  holds  property,  can  sue  and  be 
sued;  (d)  hears  appeals  from  the  Stat-e  school  commissioner. 

Indiana  :  (a)  Compose<l  of  the  governor,  State  superintendent,  president  of  Stats 
university,  i)resident  of  Purdue  University,  president  of  State  Normal  School,  and 
superintendents  of  the  three  largest  cities  of  the  State;  (e)  appoints  trustees  for  ths 
State  university  and  visitors  to  the  Stato  Normal  School;  (A)  prepares  questions  fSor 
examination  of  teachers ;  (t)  examines  candidates  for  State  license  and  issues  oertifi- 
catestothem;  (m)  commissions  high  schools  to  send  pupils  to  the  State  aniTersity 
and  isanes  instructions  to  county  superintendents. 

Kansas  :  (a)  Composed  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  chancellor  of 
State  university,  principal  of  State  normal  school,  and  president  of  State  Agricaltnral 
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College;  (i)  examines  candidates  for  State  license^  and  issues  the  same ;  issues  certifi- 
cates to  condactors  of  normal  institutes. 

EIentucky  :  (a)  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  superintendent  of  publio 
instruction,  secretary  of  state,  attorney  general,  and  two  professional  educators;  (b) 
makes  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools ;  (/)  recommends  text 
books  and  course  of  study:  (a)  also,  State  board  of  examiners,  composed  of  State 
superintendent  and  two  teachers  appointed  by  him;  (i)  examines  candidates  and 
issues  State  licenses. 

Louisiana  :  (a)  Composed  of  the  State  superintendent  and  six  division  superintend- 
ents; (b)  makes  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools;  (a)  appoints 
parish,  city,  town,  and  district  directors;  (/)  prescribes  course  of  study  and  recom- 
mends uniform  series  of  text  books ;  (m)  enforces  the  law  admitting  children  into  the 
schools  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition. 

Maryland  :  (a)  Composed  of  the  governor,  principal  of  State  Normal  School,  and  four 
persons  appointed  by  the  governor;  (b)  general  supervision;  (d)  construes  law  and 
hears  appeals ;  («)  appoints  superintendent  of  publio  instruction ;  (g)  prepares  blank 
forms;  (t)  issues  State  licenses ;  (k)  receives  reports ;  (I)  publishes  an  annual  report ; 
(m)  examines  county  examiners. 

Massachusetts:  (a)  Composed  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  eight 
persons  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  retiring  each  year ;  (5)  has  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school  system,  subject  to  enactments  of  the  legislature ;  (2)  makes  annual 
reports  to  the  legislature. 

Michigan  :  (a)  Composed  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  of  three 
members  elected  by  the  people ;  {h)  prepares  questions  for  examination  of  teachers ; 
(i)  issues  State  licenses ;  (m)  controls  the  State  Normal  School. 

Mississippi  :  (a)  Composed  of  the  State  superintendent,  secretary  of  state,  and  at- 
torney general ;  (d)  hears  appeals ;  («)  appoints  and  suspends  county  superintendents ; 
(m)  audits  claims  against  the  school  funds. 

Missouri:  (a)  Composed  of  the  governor.  State  superintendent,  secretary  of  state, 
and  attorney  general ;  (c)  invests  and  has  care  of  the  State  school  funds. 

Nevada  :  (a)  Composed  of  the  governor,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
surveyor  general ;  {b)  devises  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  its  powers  be- 
ing chiefly  advisory ;  (c)  supervises  the  apportionment  of  school  revenue  made  by  the 
State  superintendent;  (/)  prescribes  text  books;  (i)  issues  State  certificates. 

New  Jersey  :  (a)  Composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney  general, 
comptroller,  president  of  senate,  speaker  of  assembly,  treasurer  and  trustees  of  State 
Normal  School ;  (b)  general  supervision ;  prescribes  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying 
the  school  law  into  effect ;  (c)  has  charge  of  the  permanent  State  investments  for 
school  purposes;  (d)  decides  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  State  superintendent;  (e) 
appoints  the  State  superintendent  and  county  superintendents ;  (k)  receives  reports 
firom  the  State  superintendent ;  ({)  makes  annual  report  to  the  legislature;  (m)  pre- 
scribes rules  for  holding  teachers'  institutes. 

North  Carolina  :  (a)  Composed  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  auditor  of  state,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  (5)  makes 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools ;  (o)  holds  title  to  the  swamp 
lands  of  the  State,  and  applies  proceeds  of  sale  of  same  to  school  purposes ;  has  charge 
of  the  permanent  school  fund  ;  (e)  appoints  boards  of  directors  and  teachers  for  the 
State  normal  schools ;  (/)  recommends  text  books ;  (m)  organizes  and  controls  the 
State  normal  schools. 

Oregon  :  (a)  Composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  State  superintendent; 
(b)  makes  general  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools ;  (/)  pre- 
scribes text  books  and  course  of  study ;  (i)  examines  and  licenses  teachers,  and  issues 
State  and  life  licenses. 

Rhode  Island  :  (a)  Composed  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  six  per- 
sons elected  by  the  general  assembly;  (&)  has  general  supervision  of  school  affairs; 
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(d)  has  power  to  remit  fines  and  penalties  under  the  school  law;  (e)  appoints  the  com- 
missioner of  public  schools,  who  acts  as  secretary  to  the  board ;  (i)  examines  teachers 
and  grants  licenses;  (k)  receives  annual  reports  from  the  commissioner;  (I)  makes 
annual  reports  to  the  general  assembly ;  (m)  members  are  trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
School. 

South  Carolina  :  (a)  Composed  of  the  State  superintendent  and  four  members 
appointed  by  the  governor ;  (/)  prescribes  text  books  and  course  of  study  ;  (i)  issues 
State  licenses. 

Tennessee  :  (a)  Composed  of  the  governor  and  six  persons  appointed  by  him ;  (&) 
not  charged  with  any  duties  in  connection  with  the  public  schools;  (m)  has  charge 
and  control  of  the  State  Normal  College  and  makes  arrangements  for  openiug  normal 
schools. 

Texas:  (a)  Composed  of  the  governor,  comptroller,  and  secretary  of  state;  (b)  has 
general  supervision  of  schools ;  deals  directly  with  the  teachers  and  local  school  of- 
ficers ;  (e)  may  appoint  a  secretary,  if  necessary,  who  shall  act  as  State  snperiutendent. 

Virginia  :  (a)  Composed  of  the  governor,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
attorney  general ;  (c)  controls  the  Stat«  school  fand ;  (d)  decides  appeals  from  the 
State  superintendent;  (/)  secures  uniformity  in  text  books ;  (l)  appoints  and  removes 
city  and  county  superintendents  and  district  trustees. 

III.— CHIEF  COUNTY  OFFICER. 

His  appaintmentf  duties,  <fc. 

'         index. 


a.  Title,  mode  of  appointment,  and  term. 
h.  Examination  and  licensing  of  teachers. 
0.  Visitation,  institutes. 
d.  Reports. 


«.  Judicial  functions. 
/.  Relations  to  county  board. 
g.  Relations  to  school  moneys, 
m.  Miscellaneous. 


Alabama  :  (a)  County  superintendent,  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  for 
two  years;  (c)  visits  schools  and  holds  institutes;  (d)  makes  annual  report  to  State 
superintendent;  (/)  member  of  county  board  of  examiners;  (g)  ditburses  school  rev- 
enue for  county  and  reports  same  with  vouchers  to  State  superintendent. 

Arkansas :  (a)  County  examiner,  appointed  by  the  county  court  for  two  years;  (6) 
examines  and  licenses  teachers;  may  revoke  licenses;  (c)  holds  county  institutes  ;  (d) 
receives  reports  from  directors  and  makes  annual  reports  to  the  State  superintendent. 

California:  (a)  County  superintendent,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years;  (&) 
issues  temporary  certificates  to  teachers ;  (c)  visits  each  school  once  a  year ;  presides 
over  county  iustitutes;  (d)  makes  reports  to  the  State  superintendent ;  (/)  chairman 
of  county  board  of  examination,  if  he  holds  a  first  grade  license ;  (g)  apportions  school 
money  quarterly ;  (m)  ap|>oint8  trustees,  in  case  of  failure  to  elect. 

Colorado:  (a)  County  superintendent,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years;  (/>) 
examines  and  licenses  teachers;  (c)  visits  all  schools  once  each  quarter;  (d)  makes  re- 
ports to  the  State  superintendent  and  ta  the  county  commissioners ;  {g)  apportiouH 
school  moneys  quarterly;  (lu)  ascertains  boundaries  of  districts,  examines  accounts  of 
same,  and  fills  vacancies  in  district  boards. 

Delaware:  (o)  County  superintendent,  appointed  annually  by  the  governor;  (r) 
visits  schools ;  (d)  makes  reports  to  the  general  assembly ;  (m)  supplies  blank  forms 
and  collects  information. 

Florida  :  (a)  County  superintendent,  appointed  by  the  governor  for  two  years  ; 
(b)  may  examine  and  license  teachers,  if  authorize<l  by  county  board  of  public  in- 
struction ;  (c)  visits  and  inspects  schools ;  (d)  makes  annual  reports  to  the  State  super- 
intendent ;  (e)  decides  disputed  questions,  and  refers  same  to  the  board ;  (/)  secretary 
and  agent  of  county  board  of  public  instruction. 
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Georgia  :  (a)  County  school  commissiouer,  elect<3d  by  county  board  of  education 
for  four  years;  (6)  examines  and  licenses  teachers,  an«l  may  revoke  licenses;  (c)  visits 
schools  twice  yearly;  (d)  makes  annual  reports  to  State  school  commissioner  and  to 
grand  jury  of  county ;  (/)  is  secretary  of  the  county  board ;  (</)  disburses  school  rev- 
enue on  order  of  county  board. 

Illinois:  (a)  County  superintendent,  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years;  (&) 
examines  and  licenses  teachers;  (c)  visits  schools  and  holds  institutes;  (d)  makes 
reports  to  the  State  superintendent  and  to  the  county  board ;  (g)  disburses  school 
revenue ;  (m)  has  charge  of  school  land  and  county  school  fund. 

Indiana  :  (a)  County  superintendent,  appointed  by  township  trustees  for  two  years; 
(b)  examines  and  licenses  teachers,  and  may  revoke  licenses ;  (c)  visits  and  inspects 
schools  and  holds  institutes ;  (rf)  makes  reports  to  State  superintendent ;  (e)  decides 
appeals  fix)m  decisions  of  trustees  ;  (/)  president  of  county  board. 

Iowa  :  (a)  County  superintendent,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years ;  (fe)  examines 
and  licenses  teachers,  and  may  revoke  licenses  ;  (c)  visits  schools  and  holds  institutes ; 
(d)  makes  reports  to  State  superintendent ;  (e)  decides  appeals  from  decisions  of 
directors. 

Kansas:  (a)  County  superintendent,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years;  (r)  holds 
annually  a  county  normal  institute ;  (d)  receives  reports  from  school  district  clerks, 
and  makes  annual  reports  to  the  State  superintendent  and  monthly  reports  of  institute 
funds  to  the  county  treasurer;  (e)  decides  appeals  from  decisions  of  district  boards; 
(/)  is  member  of  county  examining  committee ;  (g)  apportions  State  and  county  funds ; 
(w)  appoints  appraisers  of  school  lands  and  fills  vacancies  in  district  boards. 

Kentucky:  («)  County  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  county  judge  and  justices 
of  the  peace  for  two  years ;  (c)  visits  all  schools  at  least  once  a  year ;  (d)  makes  reports 
to  the  Sti^te  superintendent ;  (e)  decides  disputes  regarding  school  affaii-s  ;  (/)  member 
of  county  board  of  examiners;  (m)  lays  off  school  districts,  provides  teachers  with 
rej^ulations,  &c.,  and  may  remove  teachera  for  not  enforcing  the  same. 

MARYL.VND:  (a)  County  examiner,  appointed  by  the  county  school  board  for  two 
years;  (6)  examines  teachers;  (o)  visits  and  inspects  schools  and  hokls  institutes  ;  (/) 
is  secretary  of  county  school  board. 

Minnesota:  (a)  County  superintendent,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years;  (6) 
examines  and  licenses  teachers;  may  revoke  licenses;  (c)  visits  schools;  {d)  makes 
quarterly  reports  to  county  auditor  and  annual  reports  to  State  superintendent ;  (w) 
distributes  blank  forms. 

Mississippi  :  (a)  County  superintendent,  appointed  by  State  board  of  education  for 
two  years;  (b)  examines  and  licenses  teachers,  and  may  revoke  licenses;  (c)  visits 
schools;  (d)  makes  annual  reports  to  State  superintendent  and  the  board  of  super- 
visors; (/)  superintendent  of  city  schools  of  his  coun'^y ;  (mi)  advises  trustees  as  to 
their  duties. 

Missouri:  (a)  County  sihool  com Jiissionsr,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years;  (6) 
examines  and  licenses  teachers,  and  may  revoke  licenses;  {d)  makes  statistical  reports 
to  State  superintendent;  (w)  supplies  districts  witli  copies  of  the  school  law  and 
blank  forms. 

Nebraska:  (a)  County  superintendent,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years;  (h) 
examines  and^licenses  teachers ;  (c)  visits  schools,  delivers  lectures,  and  holds  insti- 
tutes; (g)  apportions  county  school  moneys ;  (m)  forms  new  districts  ;  appoints  school 
officers  and  locates  school-houses  where  districts  fail  to  do  so. 

Nevada  :  (a)  County  superintendent,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years ;  (c)  visits 
each  school  yearly  and  holds  institutes ;  (d)  makes  annual  reports  to  the  State  super- 
intendent ;  (/)  is  chairman  of  county  board  of  examiners ;  (g)  apportions  school 
moneys  quarterly ;  (m)  appoints  trustees,  in  case  of  failure  to  elect;  issues  warrants 
on  county  treasurer  for  payment  of  teachers. 

New  Jersey:  (a)  County  superintendent,  appointed  by  State  board  of  education  for 
three  years;  (6)  examines  and  licenses  teachers;  (c)  visits  schools;  (d)  makes  reports 
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to  the  State  snperinteudent ;  (e)  decides  disputes  under  the  school  law ;  (g)  apportions 
school  money  to  townships  and  districts. 

New  York  :  (a)  From  one  to  four  school  commissioners  in  each  county,  elected  by 
the  people  every  three  years ;  (6)  examines  and  licenses  teachers,  and  can  revoke  li- 
censes; (c)  visits  schools  and  attends  institutes;  (d)  makes  annual  reports  to  State 
superintendent ;  (e)  decides  disputed  questions  in  his  district ;  (g)  apportions  school 
moneys. 

North  Carolina  :  (a)  County  examiner,  appointed  by  the  couuty  board  for  two 
years;  (6)  examines  and  licenses  teachers;  (d)  makes  annual  reports  to  the  State  su- 
perintendent and  to  the  county  board ;  (»i)  may  recommend  the  revocation  of  licenses 
to  the  county  board. 

Oregon:  (a)  County  superintendent,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years;  (6)  ex- 
amines and  licenses  teachers :  (c)  visits  schbols ;  (d)  makes  annual  reports  to  the  State 
superintendent;  (r^)  apportions  school  moneys;  (m)  has  charge  of  school  lands;  di- 
vides county  into  school  districts. 

Pennsylvania  :  (a)  County  superintendent,  elected  by  the  school  <lirector8  for  three 
years;  (5)  examines  and  licenses  teachers;  (c)  visits  schools  and  holds  institutes ;  (d) 
makes  annual  reports  to  the  State  superintendent;  (m)  must  hold  a  diploma  from  a 
college  or  normal  school,  or  a  certificate  from  the  Stat«  superintendent. 

South  Carolina  :  (o)  County  school  commissioner,  elected  by  the  people  for  two 
years;  (c)  visits  and  inspects  schools  ;  (d)  makes  reports  to  the  State  superintendent ; 
(/)  is  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  examiners ;  (g)  apportions  county  school 
revenue. 

Tennessee  :  (a)  County  superintendent,  appointed  by  the  county  court  for  two 
years;  (&)  examines  and  licenses  teachers;  (c)  visits  schools;  (d)  makes  annual  re- 
ports to  the  State  superintendent ;  (g)  approves  warrants  drawn  by  directors  for  school 
moneys ;  (m)  secures  uniformity  in  text  books. 

Vermont  :  (a)  County  examiner,  chosen  by  town  superintendents  for  one  year ;  (b) 
examines  and  licenses  teachers. 

Virginia  :  (a)  County  superintendent,  appointed  by  Stat«  board  of  education  for 
four  years ;  (b)  examines  and  licenses  t-eachers ;  (c)  visits  and  inspects  schools;  (e)  de- 
cides appeals  and  disputes;  (/)  is  president  of  county  school  board;  (</)  apportions 
school  revenues  in  his  county. 

West  Virginia  :  (a)  County  superintendent,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years ; 
(o)  assists  at  county  institutes ;  (d)  makes  annual  reports  to  the  State  superintendent ; 
(/)  is  member  of  county  board  of  examiners;  (g)  apportions  school  revenues;  (m) 
distributes  blank  forms. 

Wisconsin:  (a)  County  superintendent,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years;  (6) 
examines  and  licenses  teachers,  and  may  revoke  licenses;  (c)  visits  and  inspects  schools 
and  holds  institutes;  (d)  makes  reports  to  the  State  superintendent. 

IV.— COUNTY  BOARDS. 
Their  compoeitHyn  and  duties, 

INDEX. 


a.  Title  and  composition. 

h»  Examination,  licensing,  and  employ- 
ment of  teachers. 

c.  Power  to  regulate  schools,  course  of 
study,  and  text  books. 


d.  Power   to    locate    and    build    school 

houses. 
€,  Relation  to  school  taxes,  &c. 
/.  Make  reports, 
m.  Miscellaneous. 


California:  (o)  Composed  of  county  superintendent  and  from  three  to  five  teach- 
ers holding  first  grade  certificates  appointed  by  him;  (b)  examines  and  licenses 
teachers. 

Florida:  (a)  County  board  of  public  instruction,  appointed  by  State  board  for  four 
years;  county  superintendent  is  secretary;  (6)  employs  teachers  on  recommenda- 
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iion  of  trustees ;  (c)  grades  schools  and  makes  rules  and  regulations ;  (d)  locates  and- 
builds  school-houses ;  (e)  orders  levy  of  local  taxes^  receives  and  pays  out  school 
money ;  (m)  provides  separate  schools  for  the  different  races. 

Georgia:  (a)  County  board  of  education,  five  persons,  chosen  by  the  grand  jury  ; 
county  8ui>erintendent  is  secretary ;  (&)  licenses  and  employs  teachers ;  (c)  prescribes 
text  books;  (d)  locates  schools  and  lays  off  subdistricts ;  (m)  chooses  county  school 
commissioner. 

Indiana  :  (a)  County  board  of  education,  composed  of  county  superintendent  and 
the  township  trustees  and  the  presidents  of  the  city  and  town  school  boards ;  (c)  adopts 
text  books ;  (m)  meets  semiannually  and  considers  the  general  wants  and  needs  of 
the  schools. 

Kansas:  (a)  County  board  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  county  superintendent 
snd  two  persons  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners;  (h)  examines  and  licenses 
teachers,  and  may  revoke  licenses. 

Kentucky:  (a)  County  board  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  county  commissioner 
and  two  persons  selected  by  him;  (&)  examines  and  licenses  teachers;  (c)  selects  a 
uniform  series  of  text  books. 

Louisiana:  (a)  Parish  board  of  school  directors,  five  or  nine  members,  appointed 
by  State  board  of  education  for  fonr  years;  (ft)  examines  by  committee,  licenses  and 
employs  teachers,  and  may  dismiss  them  for  cause ;  (c)  prescribes  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  schools  and  dismisses  pupils  for  cause ;  (d)  locates  and  builds  school-houses, 
and  provides  furniture,  apparatus,  <&c. ;  («)  levies  parish  school  tax  and  apportions 
school  revenues;  (m)  divides  the  parish  into  districts;  appoints  visiting  tnistees. 

SCaryland:  (a)  Board  of  county  school  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the 
circnit  court  for  two  years;  (6)  appoints  the  county  superiutendent  and  confirms  the 
appointment  of  teachers ;  (c)  selects  and  purchases  uniform  text  books ;  (d)  divides 
the  county  into  districts  and  builds  and  repairs  school-houses ;  (e)  fixes  amount  of 
county  tax,  subject  to  approval  of  county  commissioners;  (/)  makes  yearly  report  to 
State  board. 

Mississippi  :  (a)  County  board  of  school  directors,  elected  by  the  parents  or  guard- 
ians of  the  school  childn;n  of  the  county ;  (m)  governs  the  schools  of  the  county,  each 
county  being  a  school  district. 

Nevada:  (o)  County  board  of  examination,  composed  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent and  two  persons  appointed  by  him ;  (6)  examines  and  licenses  teachers. 

New  Jersey  :  (<i)  County  boanl  of  examiners,  composiulof  the  county  superintend- 
ent and  two  teachers  selected  by  him :  (b)  examines  and  licenses  teachers. 

North  Carouna:  (a)  County  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  five  members  of 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  and  the  register  of  deeds ;  (c)  has  supervision  of 
the  schools  of  the  county;  (c)  levies  local  school  taxes;  (/)  makes  semianaual  re> 
ports  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  (m)  divides  county  into  districts! 
and  appoints  committeemen  for  same;  appoints  county  examiner. 

Ohio  :  (a)  County  board  of  examiners,  three  members,  api)ointed  by  the  probate- 
Judge,  one  member  being  appointed  each  year;  (b)  examines  and  licenses  teachers. 

South  Carouna  :  (a)  County  board  of  examiners,  com^wsed  of  the  county  com- 
missioner and  two  persons  appointed  by  the  State  board  for  two  years;  (b)  examines* 
and  licenses  teachers. 

Texas:  (a)  County  boanl  of  examiners  appointed  annually  by  the  county  judges 
(d)  examines  teachers  and  recommends  for  licenses  to  the  county  judge. 

Virginia:  (a)  County  school  board,  composed  of  all  the  district  trustees,  with  the 
county  superintendent  as  president ;  (e)  estimates  the  amount  of  money  needed  for 
school  purposes;  (m)  examines  yearly  the  records  and  vouchers  of  the  district 
boards. 

West  Virginia  :  (a)  County  board  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  county  superin- 
ieodent  and  two  teachers  chosea  by  presidents  ef  the  district  boards;  (5)  exauiinea 
and  licenses  teachers. 
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v.— TOWNSHIP  AND  DISTRICT  OFFICERS.' 

Their  dutieSj  fc. 

INDEX. 


a.  Title,  appoiutmeut,  and  term. 
h.  Employment  of  teachers. 

c.  Power  to  regulate  schools. 

d.  Visitation  of  schools. 


€.  Relation  to  school  property. 

/.  Relation  to  school  money. 

g.  Make  reports, 

m.  Miscellaneous. 


Alabama  :  (a)  Township  superintendents,  appointed  hy  the  county  superintendent; 
(6)  employ  and  contract  with  teachers  ;  (d)  visit  schools  of  their  townships;  (wi)  cer- 
tify to  correctness  of  teachers^  reports. 

Arkansas:  (a)  Board  of  district  school  directors,  three  members,  elected  by  the 
people  for  three  years;  (6)  employs  and  contracts  with  teachers;  (c)  takes  charge  of 
the  school  affairs  of  the  district;  (rf)  visits  schools;  (g)  makes  reports  to  the  county 
examiner. 

California  :  (a)  Board  of  district  school  trustees,  three  members,  elected  by  the 
people,  one  each  year  for  three  years ;  each  county,  city,  or  incoii>orated  town  is  a 
district;  (b)  employs  and  contracts  with  teachers;  (c)  enforces  use  of  text  books  and 
course  of  study  prescribed  by  State  board;  suspends  and  expels  pupils  ;  (d)  visits  each 
school  once  each  term ;  (f)  controls  school  property ;  (/)  receives  and  disburses  school 
money  ;  (g)  makes  report*  to  county  and  State  supenntendeuts  ;  (m)  furnishes  books 
to  indigent  children ;  appoints  school  census  marshals. 

Colorado  :  (o)  District  board  of  directors,  three  or  six  members,  elected,  one-third 
yearly,  for  three  years ;  (b)  employs  teachers ;  («?)  lias  control  of  school  property, 
buys  and  sells  the  same,  fixes  sites,  and  builds  school-houses ;  (/)  levies  local  school 
taxes  on  vote  of  people. 

Connecticut:  (a)  District  committee,  three  members;  (h)  employs  teachers ;  (m) 
takes  charge  of  the  school  affairs  of  the  district. 

Delaware  :  (a)  District  committee,  three  members,  elected,  one  yearly,  for  three 
years;  (6)  employs  and  contracts  with  teachers;  (c)  sees  that  schools  are  kept  open 
as  long  as  the  funds  will  permit;  (e)  selects  sites  aud  builds  school-houses;  (/) 
assesses  aud  levies  the  annual  school  tax. 

Florida  :  (a)  District  school  trustees,  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  county  board 
of  education  ;  (b)  recommend  teachers  to  the  county  board ;  (e)  have  charge  of  school 
property. 

Georgia:  (a)  Three  school  trustees  for  each  subdistrict,  appointed  by  the  county 
board  of  education ;  (h)  recommend  teachers  to  county  board;  {d)  supervise  schools ; 
(/)  make  annual  reports  to  county  board. 

Illinois:  (a)  Three  township  trustees,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years;  (r) 
hold  title  of  school  property;  (/)  hold  and  distribute  funds  of  districts  and  nioiiov 
received  from  county  superiutendeut ;  (g)  make  reports  to  county  suporiutendrut : 
also,  (a)  three  school  directors  in  each  district,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years; 
(&)  hire  teachers;  (c)  prescribe  course  of  study;  (e)  build  school-houses;  (/)  levy 
local  school  taxes  and  disburse  funds  by  order  on  trustees. 

Indiana:  (a)  One  township  trustee  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years;  {b)  employs 
teachers;  (c)  establishes  graded^schools ;  (c)  builds  school-houses  and  has  care  of 
school  property;  (/)  orders  levy  of  local  school  taxes  and  pays  out  and  accounts  for 
school  moneys ;  (</)  makes  rei)ort8  to  county  commissioners  and  county  superintend- 
ent; (m)  takes  school  census. 

Iowa:  (a)  Township  board  of  directors,  three  or  more,  elected  by  the  i)eoplo;  {h) 
employs  teachers,  and  may  dismiss  them;  (c)  proscribes  course^of  study  aud  text 

» District  meaiw  a  part  of  a  town  or  township,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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books ;  can  suspend  or  expel  pupils ;  (d)  visits  schools ;  {e)  locates  school-houses,  and 
can  divide  districts ;  (/ )  levies  taxes. 

Kansas:  (a)  District  board,  three  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years; 
(h)  employs  and  contracts  with  teachers ;  may  dismiss  them  for  cause ;  (c)  regulates 
schools,  suspends  pupils,  and  requires  uniformity  in  text  books ;  (d)  visits  school  once 
each  term;  (e)  has  care  of  school  property;  (/)  receives  and  disburses  school  money; 
(jg)  makes  reports  to  county  superintendent. 

Kentucky  :  (a)  District  trustee,  elected  by  votes  of  the  district  for  one  year ;  dis- 
trict must  not  be  more  than  four  miles  square;  (ft)  employs,  contracts  with,  and  re- 
moves teachers;  (o)  enforces  regulations  for  government  of  schools;  (d)  visits  schools 
once  a  month ;  (c)  holds,  buys,  and  sells  school  property,  and  builds  or  provides  school- 
hooses ;  (/)  levies  and  collects  local  school  taxes ;  (g)  makes  reports. 

Louisiana  :  (a)  Auxiliary  visiting  trustees,  appointed  for  the  districts  by  the  parish 
board ;  (rf)  visit  the  schools;  (g)  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  parish  board. 

Maine  :  (a)  Town  school  committees  or  supervisors ;  (ft)  examine  and  license  teach- 
ers, and  may  dismiss  teachers ;  (c)  grade  schools,  prescribe  course  of  study  and  text 
books;  (d)  inspect  schools. 

Maryland  :  (a)  Three  trustees  for  each  district,  appointed  by  the  county  board ; 
(b)  employ  teachers;  (c)  have  power  to  expel  pupils;  (e)  take  care  of  school  property. 

Massachusetts:  (a)  Town  school  committee,  three  persons;  (6)  examines  and  li- 
censes teachers ;  (c)  superintends  the  public  schools;  (e{)  visits  schools ;  (/)  apportions 
school  money;  (g)  makes  report  to  town. 

Michigan  :  (a)  District  board,  three  or  six  members,  elected  one-third  yearly  for 
tbree  years;  (ft)  employs  teachers ;  (c)  prescribes  course  of  study  and  text  books ;  (e) 
builds  school-houses;  (/)  manages  school  funds;  determines  yearly  tax. 

Minnesota:  (a)  District  board  of  trustees,  three  members;  district  may  include  a 
township;  (ft)  employs  and  contracts  with  teachers;  (c)  may  expel  pupils  for  cause; 
(e)  purchases  sites  and  provides  houses  when  ordered  by  school  meetings;  (/)  levies 
taxes  if  district  neglects  to  do  so. 

Mississippi  :  (o)  Local  trustees,  three  for  each  school,  elected  yearly  by  patrons  of 
school;  (ft)  select  teachers;  (c)  arbitrate  between  teachers  and  pupils;  (rf)  visit  schools 
monthly ;  (c)  protect  school  property. 

Missouri:  (a)  District  board,  three  or  six  members,  elected  one-third  yearly  for 
three  years;  (ft)  employs  teiichers;  (c)  makes  rules  for  organization,  grading,  and 
government  of  schools,  and  may  expel  pupils;  (d)  visits  schools;  (e)  has  custody  of 
school  property;  (/)  levies  district  school  tax;  (m)  takes  school  census. 

Nebraska  :  {a)  District  (township  ?)  board,  three,  or  six  members,  elected  for  three 
years;  (ft)  employs  teachers  (f);  (c)  grades  schools  and  prescribes  course  of  study ;  (e) 
has  custody  of  school  property,  and  purchases  or  leases  sites,  and  builds  school-houses; 
(/)  manages  school  funds  and  reports  taxes. 

Nevada  :  (a)  District  board  of  school  trustees,  three  or  live  members,  elected  by  the 
people  for  four  years;  (ft)  district  equivalent  to  township;  employs,  contracts  with, 
and  may  dismiss  teachers ;  (e)  locates  and"  builds  or  provides  school-houses,  when  so 
ordered  by  vote  of  the  district;  (/)  levies  local  school  taxes  on  vote  of  the  people; 
takes  enumeration  of  school  children. 

New  Hampshire  :  (a)  Town  school  committee,  three  members,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple or  appointed  by  selectmen  for  one  year ;  (c)  regulates  schools,  prcjscribes  rules, 
coarse  of  study,  and  text  books;  {d)  visits  schools;  (g)  makes  annual  reports  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction:  also,  («)  district  prudential  comniittee,  one  per- 
son elected  by  the  people  for  one  year;  (ft)  employs  teachers;  (f)  has  charge  of  school 
property. 

New  Jersey:  (a)  Three  school  trustees,  elected  by  districts  for  three  years;  women 
eligible;  (ft)  employ  teachers;  (f)  erect  and  repair  school-houses  ;  (/)  preserve  finan- 
cial records. 
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New  York  :  (o)  One  or  tbree  district  scliool  trustees,  elected  annually  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  (J)  employ  and  contract  with  teachers ;  (c)  regulate  schools ;  prescribe  course  of 
Study ;  may  expel  pupils ;  (d)  visit  schools ;  (e)  build  or  provide  school-houses ;  (/) 
levy  local  school  taxes ;  (gr)  make  annual  report  to  school  commissioners  j  (w)  take  school 
census ;  may  be  teachers  themselves,  and  cannot  employ  near  relatives  except  by  vote 
of  the  district. 

North  Carolina:  (o)  District  school  committee,  three  members,  appointed  by  the 
county  board  for  three  years;  (6)  employs  teachers;  (c)  supervises  schools,  under 
direction  of  the  county  board ;  (d)  visits  schools  and  corrects  abuses;  (e)  holds  and 
controls  school  property,  selects  sites,  and  builds  school-houses ;  (/)  disburses  school 
moneys  by  orders  on  the  county  treasurer ;  (g)  makes  reports  to  the  county  board ;  (wi) 
examines  and  approves  reports  of  teachers. 

Ohio  :  (a)  District  board  of  education,  composed  of  a  clerk  and  two  directors ;  the 
clerks  of  all  the  districts  of  a  township  form,  with  the  township  clerk,  a  township 
board ;  (h)  employs  teachers ;  (c)  prescribes  course  of  study  and  text  books ;  (e)  builds 
and  repairs  school-houses ;  (/)  levies  local  school  taxes. 

Oregon  :  (a)  Three  district  directors,  elected  one  each  year  for  three  years ;  dis- 
trict a  division  of  a  county;  (6)  employ  and  contract  with  teachers ;  (c)  aid  teachers 
in  discipline  of  the  schools  and  secure  uniformity  in  text  books;  (d)  visit  schools 
twice  each  term;  (e)  purchase  sites  and  build  and  provide  school-houses;  (/)  levy 
district  school  tax. 

Pennsylvania:  (a)  District  board  of  school  directors  elected  for  three  years;  (h) 
employs  teachers  ;  (c)  grades  schools  and  prescribes  course  of  st  udy  and  text  books ; 

(d)  visits  schools;  (e)  establishes  schools  and  builds  houses;  (/)  levies  taxes  for 
fichools  and  buildings;  (g)  publishes  financial  statement;  (m)  elects  county  superin- 
tendent. 

Rhode  Island  :  (o)  Town  school  committee,  consisting  of  superintendent  of  schools 
and  three  or  more  members  appointed  by  town,  one-third  yearly ;  also,  one  or  three 
district  trustees,  elected  annually ;  (/)  the  trustees  hire  teachers,  subject  to  approval 
of  the  school  committee ;  (c)  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  schools  made 
by  the  committee ;  length  and  times  of  school  terms  are  fixed  by  the  trustees;  (d) 
visitation  by  school  superintendent ;  (/)  trustees  make  out  tax  bills  for  the  district ; 
(g)  trustees  make  reports  to  the  committee. 

South  Carolina  :  (a)  Board  of  school  district  trustees,  three  members,  appointed 
by  county  board  of  examiners ;  (ft)  employs  teachers,  and  may  remove  them  for  cause ; 
(c)  can  suspend  or  expel  pupils  ;  (rf)  visits  schools. 

Tennessee  :  (a)  Three  district  directors  elected,  one  annually  for  three  years;  dis- 
trict subdivision  of  county  ;  (h)  employ  and  may  dismiss  teachers  ;  (c)  keep  separate 
schools  for  white  and  colored  children  ;  may  dismiss  pupils;  enforce  rules  and  regula- 
tions ;  (d)  visit  schools ;  (e)  control  and  manage  school  property  ;  (/)  disburse  school 
moneys  ;  (g)  make  annual  reports  to  the  county  superintendent. 

Texas:  (a)  Three  community  trustees  appointed  by  the  county  jiulgc  on  request  of 
persons  forming  a  school  community;  (h)  employ  teachers ;  (c)  have  the  general  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  schools;  (m)  approve  the  selection  of  text  books  made  by 
teachers.  ^ 

Vermont:  (a)  Town  superintendents,  elected  annually  by  the  people ;  (b)  license 
teachers:  also,  (a)  District  prudential  committee,  one  person  elected  by  the  people; 
(h)  employs  teachers;  (c)  has  care  of  school  property. 

Virginia:  (a)  District  school  board;  district  corresponds  to  township  ;  (ft)  employs 
teachers,  and  may  dismiss  them  ;  (c)  may  suspend  or  expel  pupils;  (d)  visits  schools; 

(e)  controls  and  manages  school  proi>erty  ;  (/)  estimates  funds  necessary  for  schools. 
West  Virginia  :  (a)  District  (townshij))  board  of  education,  five  membors,  elected 

by  the  people  for  two  years ;    {h)  employs  and  contracts  with  teachers;  (c)  regulates 

schools  as  to  location,  number,  and  length  of  term ;  (d)  has  general  siiperviMJon  of 

•  _  ^ '_ _^_______ 

•The  school  syfttem  of  Texa«  seems  to  be  a  purely  permissive  one. 
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sebools;  («)  holds  and  controls  school  property  ;  (/)  dishorses  school  money  by  orders 
upon  the  sheriff,  and  lei-ies  district  taxes;  (m)  may  appoint  trustees  for  sabdistricts. 

WiflCONSix:  (a)  School  district  board,  three  members,  elected  one  yearly  for  three 
yieftre;  (h)  employs  teachers ;  (c)  regulates  schools,  suspends  and  expels  pupils,  pre- 
■oribes  text  books ;  (e)  has  charge  of  school  property,  builds  houses,  &o. ;  (/)  may 
determine  amount  of  school  taxes,  if  district  meeting  fails  to  do  so. 

Note. — In  most  States,  cities  and  large  towns  have  independent  jurisdiction  over 
their  schools,  and  their  officers  perform  the  functions  usually  performed  by  township 
and  district  officers. 

VI.— EXAMINATION,  APPOINTMENT,  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  TEACHERS. 

INDEX. 

o.  By  whom  examined  and  licensed.  c.  By  whom  supervised. 

h.  By  whom  selected  and  appointed. 

Alabama  :  (a)  County  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  county  superintendent  and 
two  teachers  selected  by  him;  (b)  township  superintendents;  (c)  township  superin- 
tendents, once  or  twice  yearly. 

Arkansas:  (a)  County  examiner ;  State  license  by  the  State  superintendent;  (6) 
district  board  of  school  directors ;  (c)  school  directors. 

California  :  (a)  County  or  city  board  of  examination;  State  license  by  the  State 
board  of  education;  (ft)  district  board  of  trustees;  (c)  county  superintendent  and 
district  trustees. 

Colorado  :  (a)  County  superintendent ;  State  license  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion ;  (6)  district  board  of  directors ;  (c)  county  superintendent. 

Connecticut  :  (a)  Board  of  school  visitors,  six  or  nine  persons,  elected,  one-third 
yearly;  (ft)  school  district  committee,  not  more  than  three  persons,  chosen  annually; 
(c)  acting  visitors,  twice  each  term;  they  are  members  of  board  of  school  visitors. 

Delaware:  (a)  State  superintendent ;  (ft)  district  committee;  (c)  State  and  county 
superintendent. 

Florida  :  (a)  License  granted  by  county  board  of  public  instruction  to  persons  ex- 
amined by  county  superintendent  and  to  graduates  of  department  of  teaching ;  State 
license  by  State  superintendent ;  (6)  county  board  of  public  instruction,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  school  trustees;  (c)  county  superintendent,  every  three  months. 

Georgia:  (a)  Examined  by  county  school  commissioner  (superintendent);  license 
granted  by  county  board  of  education ;  (6)  county  board  of  education ;  (c)  county 
school  commissioner,  twice  yearly. 

iLUNOis:  (a)  County  superintendent;  State  license  by  State  superintendent;  (6) 
district  school  directors ;  (c)  county  superintendent,  yearly,  if  so  directed  by  county 
board. 

Indiana  :  (a)  County  superintendent ;  State  license  by  State  board  of  education  ; 

(b)  township  trustees ;  (c)  county  superintond<?nt,  once  yearly. 

Iowa  :  (a)  County  superintendent ;  (ft)  district  board  of  directors ;  (cities  are  in- 
dependent districts;  the  township  district  board  consists  of  one  subdirector  from 
each  subdistrict ;  subdirectors  have  charge  of  their  own  schools  under  direction  of 
the  board) ;  (c)  county  superintendent,  once  each  term,  giving  half  a  day  at  each  visit. 

Kansas  :  (a)  County  board  of  education ;  State  license  by  State  board  of  education ; 
(h)  school  district  board ;  (c)  county  superintendent,  occasionally. 

Kentucky  :  (a)  County  board  of  examiners ;  State  license  by  State  board ;  (6)  dis- 
trict trustee ;  (c)  district  trustee. 

Louisiana:  (a)  Examiniug  committee,  appointed  by  parish  board;  (h)  pariah  board; 

(c)  visiting  trustees. 

Maine  :  (a)  Superintending  school  committee  of  towns ;  (b)  superintending  school 
committee ;  (c)  superintending  school  committee. 
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MaryIuAND  :  (a)  County  examiner  or  State  Normal  School :  State  license  by  the 
State  board  of  education ;  (5)  district  trustees,  subject  to  confirmation  by  county 
scliool  board ;  (c)  county  examiner,  twice  yearly. 

Massachusetts  :  (a)  Town  school  committee ;  (fe)  town  school  committee ;  some 
towns  elect  prudential  committees,  consisting  of  one  person  from  each  district  ;  (c) 
town  school  committee. 

Michigan  :  (o)  Township  superintendent ;  State  license  by  State  board  of  educa- 
tion; (6)  school  district  board  ;  (c)  township  superintendents. 

Minnesota:  (a)  County  superintendent ;  (6)  district  trustees;  (c)  county  superin- 
tendent. 

Mississippi:  (a)  County  superintendent;  (6)  local  trustees,  or,  in  their  default, 
county  superintendent ;  (c)  local  trustees,  once  yearly. 

Missouri:  (a)  County  school  commissioner;  (6)  district  directors,  three  in  number, 
one  elected  yearly  for  three  years ;  (c)  countj^  school  commissioner. 

Nebraska:  (a)  County  superintendent;  State  license  by  State  superintondent ;  (6) 
district  board ;  county  superintendent  divides  county  into  districts ;  (e)  county  super- 
intendent. 

Nevada:  (a)  County  board  of  examination  ;  (6)  district  trustees;  (c)  county  super- 
intendent. 

New  Hampshire  :  (a)  Town  school  committees  and  boards  of  education  ;  (ft)  district 
prudential  committees  and  boards  of  education  ;  (o)  town  school  committees,  boards 
of  education,  and  superintendents. 

New  Jersey:  (a)  County  superintendent;  (6)  district  trustees;  each  city  a  dis- 
trict ;  country  districts,  enough  territory  for  one  school ;  (c)  county  superintendent, 
twice  yearly. 

New  York:  (a)  School  commissioners ;  State  license  by  State  superintendent;  (b) 
district  trustees ;  (c)  school  commissioners,  once  or  twice  a  year. 

North  Carolina  :  (a)  County  examiner ;  (6)  district  school  committee ;  (c)  school 
committee. 

Ohio:  (a)  County  board  of  examiners;  State  license  by  State  board  of  examiners  ; 
(6)  directors  of  subdistiict;  ((')  no  supervision. 

Oregon:  (a)  County  superintendent ;  (5)  district  directors (?);  (c)  county  superin- 
tendent. 

Pennsylvania  :  (a)  County  superintendent ;  State  license  by  State  superinteudent; 

(b)  district  board  of  school  directors;  every  township,  borough,  and  city  a  district; 

(c)  county  superintendent. 

Rhode  Island  :  (a)  Town  school  committee ;  (ft)  district  trustees,  subject  to  appro- 
val of  the  committee ;  (c)  school  committee. 

South  Carolina  :  (a)  County  board  of  examiners  ;  State  license  by  State  board  of 
education;  (b)  board  of  district  trustees;  (c)  county  school  commissioner. 

Texnessek:  (a)  County  superintendent;  (fo)  district  directors;  (c)  couuty  super- 
intendent. 

Texas:  {a)  County  board  of  examiners;  (b)  community  trustees;  (c)  community 
trustees  (?). 

Vermont:  (a)  Couuty  exa  ainers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  town  superintendents 
at  yearly  meetings;  (b)  distr.ot  prudential  committee;  (c)  town  superintendents, 
once  yearly. 

Virginia:  (a)  County  superintendent;  {b)  district  school  board;  district  corre- 
sponds to  township ;  (c)  county  superintendent. 

West  Virginia:  (a)  County  board  of  examiners;  (b)  district  board  of  education  ; 
(c)  district  board  and  subdistrict  trustees. 

Wisconsin:  (o)  County  superintendent;  State  license  by  State  superintendent  and 
State  board  of  education ;  (6)  district  board;  (e)  county  superinteudent. 

Note. —  In  most  States  diplomas  of  State  normal  schools  are  equivalent  to  State 
licenses. 
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VII.— DURATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 
Attendance  thereon  and  course  of  study, 

INDEX. 

a.  How  long  local  authorities  are  com-    &.  Miuimum  course  of  study  prescribed. 


polled  to  maintain  schools. 


c.  Attendance. 


Alabama  :  (o)  Twelve  weeks. 

Caufornia:  (a)  Six  mouths  to  secure  appropriation;  (6)  reading,  writing,  spell 
ing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology,  natural  history, 
drawing,  and  music;  (c)  compulsory,  but  law  not  enforced. 

Colorado:  (o)  Three  mouths ;  (5)  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology,  and  the  elements  of  natural 
science. 

CoxNEcnouT:  (a)  Thirty  weeks  in  districts  of  twenty -four  or  more  school  children  ; 
twenty-four  weeks  in  lesser  districts;  (c)  children  from  eight  to  fourteen  must  attend 
three  months  each  year. 

Delaware  :  (a)  As  long  as  funds  hold  out. 

Florida:  (a)  Three  moutlis  yearly,  or  forfeit  appropriation. 

Georgia.:  (o)  Three  months  yearly,  or  forfeit  appropriation;  {b)  State  and  county 
limited  to  elementary  English  branches. 

Illinois:  (a)  Six  months  yearly ;  (ft)  orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  arithme- 
tic, English  grammar,  geography,  history  of  the  United  States. 

Indiana  :  (a)  No  minimum ;  (ft)  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar,  geography,  physiology,  and  history  of  the  United  States. 

Iowa:  (a)  Twenty-four  weeks;  (6)  common  branches. 

Kansas:  (a)  Three  months,  or  forfeit  appropriation;  (6)  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  other  English  branches  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  district  board  ;  (c)  compulsory  for  all  between  eight  and  fourteen  who  live 
within  two  miles  of  a  school-house. 

Maine  :  (c)  Children  from  six  to  liftoen  must  attend  twelve  weeks. 

Maryland  :  (a)  Ten  months  yearly  in  at  least  one  school  in  each  district. 

Massachusetts  :  (c)  Children  between  eight  and  twelve  must  attend  twenty  weeks 
each  year. 

Michigan:  (a)  Nine  months  in  districts  of  eight  hundred  children,  live  months  in 
districts  of  thirty,  and  tlirce  mouths  in  lesser  districts. 

Minnesota:  (a)  Three  months  each  year,  or  forfeit  appropriation. 

Mississippi:  (a)  Five  months,  provided  local.  State,  and  county  tax  does  not 
amonnt  to  more  than  $15  on  $1,000. 

Missouri:  (a)  Generally  four  months;  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  forty 
weeks  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

Nebraska:  (a)  In  order  to  draw  public  money,  three  months,  if  less  than  seventy- 
five  pupils ;  six  months,  if  less  than  two  hundred  pupils ;  nine  months,  if  more  than 
two  hundred  pupils. 

Nevada:  (o)  Six  months  each  year,  in  order  to  obtain  public  money;  (b)  spelling^ 
reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  physiology;  (c)  children  between 
eight  and  fourteen  years  must  attend  sixteen  weeks. 

New  Hampshire :  (a)  Optional;  (c)  all  children  between  eight  and  fourteen  must 
attend  twelve  weeks. 

New  Jersey:  (a)  Nine  months  yearly  ;  (c)  all  children  between  eight  and  fourteen 
must  attend  twelve  weeks  consecutively  each  year. 

New  York:  (a)  Twenty-eight  weeks  each  year,  or  forfeit  i>ublic  money;  (6)  op- 
tional with  the  trustees. 
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North  Carolina:  (a)  Four  months;  (6)  orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  and  history  of  the  United  States. 

Ohio  :  (a)  Legal  school  year  is  twenty-four  weeks. 

Oregon:  (a)  Legal  school  year  is  sixty  days;  (6)  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  history  of  the  United  States. 

Pennsylvania:  (a)  Not  less  than  five  months. 

Rhode  Island:  (o)  Twenty-four  weeks. 

Tennessee:  (a)  Five  months;  (6)  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, geography,  geology  of  Tennessee,  history  of  the  United  States,  elements  of  agri- 
culture. 

Vermont:  (a)  Towns  must  have  twenty  weeks,  or  forfeit  school  money;  (6)  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  good 
behavior ;  (c)  children  from  eight  to  fourteen  must  attend  three  months. 

Virginia.:  (a)  Five  months  yearly ;  (&)  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, and  grammar. 

West  Virginia  :  (a)  Four  months ;  (ft)  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  history,  and  geography. 

Wisconsin  :  (a)  Five  months  yearly,  or  forfeit  share  of  school  money ;  (6)  common 

branches,  including  history  of  United  States ;  (c)  compulsory  for  all  between  seven 

and  fifteen. 

Vlll.— FINANCIAL  SYSTEMS. 


INDEX. 

a.    How    State   school   revenue    is  pro- 

duaed. 
h.  How  State  school  revenue  is  used. 


c.  What  per  cent,  of  teachers'  salaries  the 
State  school  revenue  furnishes. 

d.  How  local  taxes  are  levied. 


Alabama:  (a)  Legislative  appropriation  and  statutory  poll  tax ;  (5)96  per  «ent. 
must  be  applied  to  tuition,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  (o)  82  per  cent. ;  (d)  county  tax  by  county  authorities. 

Arkansas  :  (a)  Tax  permanently  fixed  by  statute,  and  interest 'on  permanent  fund ; 
(5)  exclusively  for  tuition ;  (d)  county  tax  by  county  court. 

California  :  (a)  Tax  permanently  fixed  by  statute,  and  interest  on  permanent  fund ; 
(c)  98  per  cent. ;  (d)  county  tax  by  county  authorities ;  district  tax  by  local  vote. 

Colorado  :  (a)  No  State  tax ;  (d)  county  tax  by  county  commissioners ;  district 
tax  by  district  board  on  vote  of  the  people. 

Connecticut:  (a)  Tax  permanently  fixed  by  statute,  and  interest  on  permanent 
fund ;  (6)  exclusively  for  tuition ;  (c)  43  per  cent. ;  (d)  town  and  district  taxes  by  vote 
of  the  people. 

Delaware  :  (a)  Legislative  appropriation ;  (c)  25  per  cent. ;  (d)  district  tax  by  dis- 
trict committee. 

Florida:  (a)  Tax  i>eriodically  fixed  by  statute;  (5)  for  general  school  expenses; 
(c)  35  i)er  cent. ;  (d)  county  tax  by  county  board  of  public  instruction. 

Georgia:  (a)  Tax  permanently  fixed  by  statute;  (&)  exclusively  for  tuition;  (d) 
county  tax  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  electors. 

Illinois:  (a)  Tax  periodically  fixed  by  statute;  (h)  for  general  school  expenses ;  (c) 
27  per  cent. ;  (d)  district  tax  by  district  directors ;  a  township  tax  for  high  school  J 
a  county  tax  for  county  normal  school. 

Indiana:  (a)  Tax  permanently  fixed  by  statute,  and  interest  on  permanent  fund; 

(b)  exclusively  for  tuition;  (c)  76  per  cent. ;  (d)  township  tax  by  township  trustees. 
Iowa  :  (a)  No  State  tax ;  intt^rest  on  permanent  fund  ;  (d)  county  tax  by  board  of 

8U]>orvisors,  township  and  district  tax  by  electors  and  by  board  of  directors. 

Kansas:  (a)  No  State  tax ;  (d)  district  tax  by  vote  of  electors. 

Kentucky:  (a)  Tax  permanently  fixed  by  statute,  and  interest  on  permanent  fund; 
(h)  exclusively  for  tuition;  (d)  county  tax  by  vote  of  the  people,  district  tax  by  same 

Louisiana  :  (a)  Tax  permanently  fixed  by  statute,  and  interest  on  permanent  fund. 

(c)  86  per  cent. ;  (d)  parish  tax  by  order  of  parish  board. 
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Kaixe  :  (a)  Tax  permanently  fixed  by  statute,  and  interest  on  permanent  fund ;  (b) 
for  general  school  expenses ;  (c)  42  per  cent. ;  (d)  town  tax  by  town  assessors. 

Mabtlaxd:  (a)  Tax  permanently  fixed  by  statute,  and  interest  on  permanent  fund ; 
(h)  for  general  school  expenses;  (c)  75  per  cent.;  (d)  county  tax  by  county  commis- 
noneis. 

Massachusetts  :  (a)  Legislative  appropriations,  and  interest  on  permanent  fund ; 

(c)  39  per  cent. ;  (d)  town  tax. 

Michigan  :  (a)  No  State  tax ;  interest  on  permanent  fund ;  (d)  township  tax  by 
townahip  8uper\'isor,  district  tax  by  district  board. 

Minnesota:  (a)  No  State  tax;  (d)  district  tax  by  vote  of  people,  in  independent 
districts  by  trustees. 

Mississippi:  (a)  Liquor  licenses,  land  redemptions,  fines,  and  forfeitires;  (h)  exclu- 
sively for  tuition  and  pay  of  county  superintendents ;  (d)  county  tax  by  board  of  su- 
perrisors. 

Missouri:  (a)  No  State  tax ;  interest  on  permanent  fund;  (d)  district  tax  by  board 
of  district  directors. 

Nebraska  :  (a)  Tax  permanently  fixed  by  statute,  and  interest  on  permanent  fund ; 
(>)  exclusively  for  tuition ;  (c)  52  per  cent. ;  (d)  district  tax  by  vote  of  the  people. 

Nevada:  (o)  Tax  permanently  fixed  by  statuta,  fines  and  escheats,  and  interest 
on  permanent  fimd;  (b)  exclusively  for  tuition;  (c)  78  per  cent. ;  (d)  county  tax  by 
coanty  commissioners,  district  tax  by  vote  of  electors. 

New  Hampsuire  :  (a)  Interest  on  permanent  fund;  (6)  not  exclusively  for  tuition  ; 

(d)  district  tax  by  vote  of  the  people. 

New  Jersey  :  (a)  Tax  permanently  fixed  by  statute,  and  interest  on  permanent 
fund;  (ft)  not  exclusively  for  tuition;  (c)  91  per  cent. ;  (d)  township  tax  by  township 
meeting,  district  tax  by  vote  of  the  people. 

New  York  :  (a)  Tax  permanently  fixed  by  statute,  and  interest  on  permanent  fund ; 
(h)  not  exclusively  for  tuition ;  (c)  58  per  cent. ;  (d)  district  tax  by  district  trustees. 

North  Carolina:  (a)  Tax  permanently  fixed  by  statute;  (6)  for  general  school  ex- 
penses; (d)  county  tax  by  board  of  commissioners. 

Ohio:  (a)  Tax  permanently  fixed  by  statute,  and  income  of  school  lauds;  (6)  ex- 
closively  for  tuition ;  (c)  46  per  cent. ;  (d)  district  tax  by  district  board. 

Oregon  :  (a)  Tax  .permanently  fixed  by  statute,  and  interest  on  permanent  fund ; 
(c)  67  per  cent. ;  (d)  county  tax  by  county  authorities,  district  tax  by  district  direct- 

OV8. 

Pennsylvania:  (a)  Legislative  appropriation;  (c)  20  per  cent. ;  (d)  district  tax  by 
district  school  directors. 

Rhode  Island:  (a)  Legislative  appropriation;  (6)  exclusively  for  tuition;  (o)  36 
per  cent. ;  (d)  district  tax  by  district  trustee,  with  ai)proval  of  school  meeting. 

South  Carolina  :  (o)  Tax  permanently  fixed  by  statute ;  (d)  no  local  taxes  except 
in  cities. 

Tennessee:  (a)  Tax  periodically  fixed  by  statute;  (ft)  not  exclusively  for  tuition; 
(if)  county  tax  by  the  county  court. 

Texas:  (a)  Poll  tax,  one-fourth  of  occnpatiou  and  ad  valorem  taxes,  interest  on  pro- 
ceeds of  school  lands;  (d)  local  boards  of  school  directors  levy  local  taxes. 

Termont:  (a)  No  State  tax;  (d)  town  tax  by  selectmen. 

Virginia:  (a)  Tax  periodically  fixed  by  statute,  and  interest  on  permaui^nt  fund ; 
(()  salaries  of  teachers  and  superintendents;  (c)  51  per  cent.;  (d)  towuship  tax  by 
board  of  snper visors. 

West  Virginia  :  (a)  Tax  periodically  fixed  by  statute  and  interest  on  permanent 
fund;  (ft)  exclusively  for  tuition;  (o)  47  per  ctnt.;  (d)  district  tax  by  board <of  <'duca- 
tion. 

Wisconsin:  (a)  No  State  tax;  interest  of  permanent  fund;  (d)  district  tax  by  dis- 
trict meeting. 
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IX.— ANALYSIS  OF  IMPORTANT  PARTICULARS. 

I.    STATE   SUPEUINTKNDENT. 

(1)  Mode  of  appoinfmenl. —  (a)  Elected  by  the  people  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin — 21  States;  (h)  appointed  by  the  governor  in  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Maine,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee — 6 
States;  (c)  elected  by  the  legislature  in  New  York,  Vermont,  Virginia— 3  States;  (d) 
appointed  by  State  board  in  Connecticut,  Maryland,  MassachusettH.  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,  Texas — 6  States. 

(2)  Term  of  service. —  (a)  One  year  in  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island — 2  States ;  (h)  two 
years  in  Alabama^  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  South  Carolj^na,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Wisconsin — 14  States ; 
(c)  three  years  in  Maine,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio — 4  States ;  (d)  four  years  in  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada, 
North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia — 14  States;  (<)  indeti- 
nite  in  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Texas — 4  States. 

(3)  Dnties. —  (a)  Makes  official  visits  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
Wisconsin — 29  States ;  (&)  apportions  school  revenue  in  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Wiscon- 
sin— 18  States ;  (c)  grants  State  licenses  in  Arkansas,  Florida,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Wisconsin — 7  States ;  (rf)  prescribes  or  recommends  text  books  in 
Arkansas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Wisconsin — 6  States ;  (c) 
construes  school  law  in  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Caroliua, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia — IG  States;  (/)  hears  appeals  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin — 9  States ;  (y)  ap- 
poftits  county  superintendents  in  Alabama. 

(4)  Number  of  superintendents  and  average  length  of  term  since  creation  of  the  office. — Ala- 
bama 4,  2  years;  Arkansas,  — ;  California  7,  4.3  years;  Colorado,  —  :  Connecticut  7, 
5.3  years  ;  Delaware,  — ;  Florida  4,  2  years;  Georgia  2,  5  years;  Illinois  0,  4  years; 
Indiana  12,  2.5  years;  Iowa  11,  3  years;  Kaiutas,  — ;  Kentucky  12,  3.<)  years;  Louisi- 
ana 3,  3.3  years;  Maine  9,  3  years;  Maryland  2,  7.3 years;  Massachusetts  .'>,  b.O years  : 
Michigan  C,  4.5  years;  Minnesota,  — ;  Mississippi  4,2  years;  Missouri  9,  4.1  years; 
Nebraska  3,  3  years ;  Nevada  2,  7  years;  New  Hampshire  17,  1.9  years;  New  Jers«\v  5, 
7  years;  New  York,  5,  5.2  years;  North  Carolina  4,  7  years;  Ohio  10,  3  years:  Oregon, 
— ;  Pennsylvania  15,  2.3  years;  Rhode  Island  8,  4.2  years;  South  Carolina  1,  S  years; 
Tennessee  3, 3  years  ;  Texa.s  2,  4  years  ;  Vermont  (>,  4.5  years ;  Virginia  1,  7  years ;  West 
Virginia  5,  3  years;  Wisconsin  9,  2.7  years. 

II.    STATE    BOARD   OF    KDUCATIOX. 

(a)  states  having  State  boards:  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut.  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massacliust'tts, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennes.see,  Texas,  Virgii»ia — 24  States;  (/*)  comp(»s«'d  i  liictl} 
of  professional  teachers  in  California,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky.  Lou- 
isiana, Maryland,  Ma.s.sachusetts,  Michigan,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee — 13  States;  (c)  composed  chielly  of  State  otlicers  in  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Texas. 
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Virginia — 11  States ;  (d)  appoints  the  State  superintendent  in  Connecticut,  Maryland, 
Massachnsetts,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Texas — 6  States  ;  (e)  appoints  county  super- 
intendents in  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  Virginia;  and  county  board  in  Florida  and 
South  Carolina — 5  States;  (/)  prescribes  or  recommends  text  books  in  California,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia — 10  States;  {g)  prepares  questions  for  use  of  local  examiners  of 
teachers  in  Indiana  and  Michigan — 2  States;  (ft)  issues  State  licenses  in  California, 
Colorado,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island.  South  Carolina— 11  States.' 

lU.   CHIEF   COUNTY   OFFICER. 

(a)  States  having  a  county  superintendent  or  examiner ;  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illiiioi»,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin — 29  States;  (h)  tenn  of  service:  One  year 
in  Delaware  and  Vermont — 2  States ;  three  years  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania— 3  States ;  four  years  in  Georgia,  Illinois,  and  Virginia— 3  States ;  two  years 
in  the  other  States  above  mentioned — ^21  States;  (c)  api)ointed  by  State  superintend- 
ent in  Alabama — 1  State  ;  by  governor  in  Delaware  and  Florida — 2  States ;  by  State 
l)oard  in  Mississippi,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia — 3  States;  by  township  trustees  in  In- 
diana— 1  State ;  by  school  directors  in  Pennsylvania — 1  State ;  by  town  superintend- 
ents in  Vermont — 1  State ;  by  county  court  in  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee — 3 
States ;  by  county  board  in  Georgia,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina — 3  States ;  elected 
by  the  people  in  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Y'ork,  Oregon,  South  CaroUna,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin — 14 
States ;  (d)  examines  and  licenses  teachers  in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey,  New  Y'ork,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin — ^21  States ;  and  is  member  of  examining  board  in  Alabama,  Cali- 
fornia, Kansas,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  South  Carolina,  West  Virginia— 7  States;  (e)  mem- 
ber of  county  board  of  education  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia— 5  States ;  (/)  visits  schools  in  Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  llor- 
ida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,* 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  Wisconsin — 23  States  ;  (g)  disburses  or  apportions  school  revenue 
,  in  Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia — 14  States. 

IV.  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  EXAMINATION. 

(a)  States  having  such  boards :  California,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia — 17 States;  (?>) examines  and  licenses 
teachers  in  California,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  West  Virginia — 10  States ;  (c)  employs  teachers  in  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana — 3  States ;  {d)  prescribes  text  books  in  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky- 
Maryland — 4  St-ates ;  (e)  levies  local  school  taxes  in  Florida,  Maryland,  North  Caro, 
Una,  Virginia — 4  States. 

V.    TOWNSHIP  AND  DISTRICT  OFFICERS. 

(1)  Tovcnshij)  trustees. —  (a)  Levyjocal  taxes  in  Iowa,  Indiana — 2  States;  (h)  locate 
and  build  school-houses  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ohio — 3  States. 

>  Several  States  have  boartU  of  examiners,  which  issue  Sute  licenses,  but  such  boards  do  not  exer> 
cUe  the  powers  usually  exercised  by  State  boards  of  education. 
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(2)  District  trustees  or  directors, — (a)  Levy  local  tax*)s  in  Colorado,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin — 14  States ;  (6)  locate  and  build  school- 
houses  in  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin — ^23  States. 

VI.   EMPLOYMENT  OF   TEACHERS. 

(a)  By  county  authority  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana — 3  States ;  (ft)  by  town- 
ship authority  in  Alabama,  Indiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire — 5  States ; 
(o)  by  district  authority  in  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  ^Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,JVermont-,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin — 30  States. 

VU.   EXAMINATION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  TEACHERS. 

(a)  Examined  by  county  authority  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin — 31  States;  (&)  examined  by  town  or  township 
authorities  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island — 6  States ;  (c)  examined  by  the  State  superintendent  in  Delaware — 1  State ; 
(df)  supervised  by  county  authority  in  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida, 
(Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiaila,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  Wisconsin — ^22  States;  (e)  supervised  by  to\**nship  authority  in  Alabama, 
Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont— 8  States ;  (/)  supervised  by  district  authority  in  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Loui- 
siana, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  West  Virginia — 7  States;  (g)  no  8ui>ervi8ion 
•  in  Ohio;  {h)  States  in  which  teachers  are  examined  and  supervised  by  the  same  per- 
son or  persons:  Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,^  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,'  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,'  New  Hampshire,  New  [Jersey,  New  York, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,' Tennessee,  Virginia,  Wiscon- 
sin— 29  States. 

VIII.   FINANCIAL  SYSTEM. 

{I)  State  revenue. — (a)  An  ad  valorem  tax  permanently  fixed  by  statute  levied  in 
Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Texas,  South  Carolina — 18  States;  (6)  an  ad  valorem  tax  periodically  fixed  by  statute 
levied  in  Florida,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia — 5_ States;  (e)  legisla- 
tive appropriations  from  treasury  in  Alabama,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode  Island — 5  States ;  {d)  no  State  tax  in  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Mii.nsota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Wisconsin — 10  States: 
(c)  rank  of  the  States  in  respect  to  the  proportion  which  the  State's  school  revenue  bears 
to  the  amount  expended  for  tuition:  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina',  and  South 
Carolina  more  than  the  whole ;  California,  98  per  cent. ;  New  Jersey,  91 ;  Louisiana, 
86;  Alabama,  82;  Indiana,  76;  Maryland,  75;  Oregon,  67;  New  York,  58;  Virginia, 
51;  West  Virginia,  47;  Ohio,  46;  Connecticut,  43;  Maine,  42 ;' Nebraska,  42;  Massa- 

The  ];>er8on  who  supervises  belongs  .0  the  board  which  exomincB  teachers. 
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duisetts,  99;  Rhode  Island,  36;  Florida,  35;  Illinois,  27;  Delaware,  25;  Pennsylva- 
nifty  80. 

(2)  Local  taxes  J — (a)  Levied  by  counties  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Floridft,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  KenUwky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Nevada, 
Korth  Carolina,  Oregon,  Tennessee — 17  States;  (6)  by  townships  in  Connecticut^  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  loum,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  Virginia — 
10  States;  (c)  by  districts  in  California j  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  lowOf 
KanBoSy  Kentucky y  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Xthraska,  Nevada,  New  HampshirCy  New 
Jeraeyy  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin — 23  States. 


>  In  those  States  which  are  italicized  the  levy  is  made  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

A2)ril  14, 1880. 

Sir:  The  receut  prolonged  hard  times  have  impressed  educators  anew 
with  the  great  perils  to  public  welfare  arising  from  the  neglect  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  children.  Never  before  have  those  among  us 
who  are  interested  in  education  come  to  so  lively  an  appreciation  of  the 
extent  to  which  vice,  pauperism,  and  crime  in  all  their  forms — with  all 
their  perils  to  the  individual,  family.  State,  and  nation,  or  to  labor  and 
capital — are  traceable  to  the  misuse  of  the  rights  and  pri\ileges  of  child- 
hood. The  necessity  of  universal  education  is  enforced  by  new  argu- 
ments. A  considerable  number  of  States  have  sought  to  secure  it  by 
eompulsory  education,  so  called,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  has  beeu 
attempted  has  not  always  been  cordially  received,  and  the  end  sought 
has  not  always  been  attained.  Important  societies  have  been  organized 
to  prevent  cruelty  to  children.  Truant  laws  have  been  enacted  and  tru- 
ant police  employed  with  good  results.  Measures  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment in  different  industries  of  children  that  have  not  attended  school  a 
si>ecified  period  of  a  given  year  have  beeu  found  useful,  and  charitable 
visitation  has  increased  the  benefits  of  instruction  among  poor  children 
by  inquiries  as  to  their  school  attendance  and  by  providing  food  and 
clothing.  More  and  more  has  agitation  turned  attention  to  the  laws  of 
the  dili'erent  States :  this  Office  has  been  very  much  taxed  in  giving  in- 
formation of  this  character ;  teachers,  parents,  school  officers,  philan- 
thropists, statesmen,  have  sought  to  find  out  what  the  laws  now  provide, 
to  compare  those  of  one  State  with  another,  and  to  ascertain  what  modi- 
fications are  desirable.  I  have  therefore  had  prepared,  from  the  collec- 
tion of  school  laws  in  this  Office  and  from  the  unequalled  collection  of 
statutes  and  decisions  of  States  in  the  law  department  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  a  summary  of  the  legal  rights  of  children.  The 
difficult  task  has  been  executed  by  S.  M.  Wilcox,  esq.,  a  careful  student 
of  law,  who  has  had  the  advantages  of  personal  observation  of  these 
laws  in  Xew  England,  Pennsylvania,  and  this  District.  It  will  be  ob- 
served  how  deeply  embedded  in  the  legal  foundation  of  the  several 
States  is  the  child's  right  to  education,  and  how  the  universal  recogni- 
tion of  this  right  as  obligatory  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  instruc- 
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tion  in  every  State  throughout  the  land.  The  papers  are  iu  two  parts, 
the  first  treating  of  the  rights  of  the  children  in  general,  including  edu- 
cation, and  the  second  giving  a  comparative  view  of  the  systems  of 
education  in  the  different  States  established  to  give  forcjB  and  ett'ect  to 
those  rights,  and  thus  assure  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  State. 
I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  these  papers  for  publication,  and  am, 
sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  Cabl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Approved,  and  publication  ordered. 

'  C.  SCHURZ, 

Secretary. 
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Within  the  last  few  years  associations  have  been  formed  in  varioufi 
localities  having  for  their  object  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children 
and  the  enforcement  of  their  legal  rights,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  several  States  in  which  such  asso- 
ciations have  been  organized  to  aid  them  by  appropriate  legislation 
wherever  the  same  api)eared  to  be  necessary. 

The  operations  of  these  associations  seem  to  have  awakened  public 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  frequent  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the 
rights,  liabilities,  and  disabilities  of  children,  by  what  means  they  may 
be  protected  against  any  invasion  of  their  rights,  and  who  may  act  for 
those  who  are  generally  understood  to  be  incapable  of  acting  for  them- 
selves. 

The  several  legal  text  books  which  treat  of  this  subject  were  prepared 
more  for  the  lawyer  than  the  general  reader,  and  to  meet  the  general 
puri)ort  of  the  inquiries  made  it  has  been  thought  best  to  prepare  a 
statement  of  certain  general  rules,  sanctioned  by  judicial  decisions  and 
approve<l  by  the  best  authors,  with  a  reference  to  such  of  the  State 
statutes  as  bear  upon  the  subject,  but  omitting  any  extended  discussion 
of  the  principles  involved  in  the  decisions,  which,  upon  various  points, 
are  conflicting. 

In  doing  this,  free  use  has  been  made  of  the  various  text  books.  The 
latest  revisions  of  the  State  statutes  and  many  decisions  have  been  ex- 
amined, with  the  object  of  furnishing  within  a  reasonable  compass  the 
general  information  sought  for  and  with  such  reference  to  the  authori- 
ties as  might  be  of  assistance  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  making  a  more 
extende<l  examination  of  the  questions  referred  to. 

THE   CHILD  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  ITS  BEING. 

Mr.  Tyler  commences  his  elaborate  treatise  upon  the  Law  of  Infancy 
as  follows : 

Man,  upon  his  entrance  into  the  world,  is  entirely  incapable  of  protecting  himself; 
and  his  natural  powers  and  faculticH,  both  physical  and  moral,  require  a  number'' of 
years  for  their  complete  development.  Probably  there  is  no  creatur*^  so  helpless  at 
birth  as  the  human  being.  The  law  has,  therefore,  wisely  imposed  upon  man,  for  a 
limited  period,  certain  disabilitien,  and  endued  him  with  certain  i>rivileges,  which 
are  implied  in  the  tenn  infant. 

But  the  law  does  not  wait  until  the  actual  birth  of  the  child  before  it 
extends  its  protection.     Under  the  civil  law  an  infant  in  ventre  sa  mere 
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was,  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  reputed  in  the  same  condition  as  if 
born,  and  the  common  law  is  in  this  respect  the  same.  Both  in  England 
and  in  this  country,  it  is  well  settled  that  an  infant  in  ventre  sa  mere  is 
deemed  to  be  in  esse,  or  in  being,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  remainder, 
or  any  other  estate  or  interest  which  is  for  his  benefit,  whether  by 
descent,  devise,  or  under  the  statute  of  distribution.  Under  the  law 
of  England  a  bill  may  be  filed  in  its  favor,  a  court  of  equity  will  grant 
an  injunction  to  protect  its  rights,  and  the  destruction  of  such  a  child  is 
murder;  and  in  most  of  our  own  States  the  destruction  of  such  a  child 
by  any  means  is  made  a  felony,  unless  where  such  act  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  mother. 

The  common  law  doctrine  as  to  such  infants  seems  to  have  been  recog- 
nized to  its  fullest  extent  in  this  country,  although  it  is  generally  regu- 
lated by  statute,  but  such  statutes  will,  in  most  cases,  be  found  to  be 
reenactments  of  the  common  law,  and  where  they  vary  from  that  it  is 
in  extending  the  common  law  rights  of  such  infants. 

The  child,  then,  is  to  be  considered  in  being  from  the  time  of  conception, 
when  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  that  it  should  be  so  considered.  As 
respects  the  rights  of  third  persons,  or  those  claiming  through  the  infant, 
if  the  child  should  be  born  dead  or  in  such  an  early  stage  of  pregnancy 
as  to  be  incapable  of  living,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  never  having*been 
conceived  or  born.  Children  born  within  six  months  after  conception 
are  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  living,  and  therefore  cannot  take  and 
transmit  property  by  descent  unless  they  actually  survive  long  enough 
to  rebut  that  legal  presumption. 

When  the  mother  dies  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  the  latter  is 
•delivered  by  the  cesarean  operation,  it  is  considered  in  existence  before 
its  birth,  for  its  own  benefit  to  take  the  estate  of  the  mother  by  descent, 
'but  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  father  to  enable  him  to  hold  as  tenant  by 
the  curtesy.    Tyler  on  Inf.  §§  151  to  158. 

WHO   ARE  INFANTS. 

By  the  common  law  no  person  acquires  fully  all  his  political  and  civil 
rights  until  he  is  21  years  of  age,  at  which  time  his  infancy  terminates. 
This  rule,  however,  does  not  prevail  in  all  systems  of  jurisprudence,  for 
in  Spain  and  some  other  countries  emancipation  does  not  take  place 
until  the  age  of  25. 

By  the  common  law  the  period  of  emancipation  is  the  same  for  both 
sexes.  In  the  American  States  the  common  law  rule  prevails,  except 
where  it  has  been  changed  by  statute.  In  Vermont,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
IS'ebraska  females  are  considered  of  full  age  at  18.  In  jNIaryland  females 
of  that  age  may  dispose  of  their  real  estate  by  will,  and  in  Tt.'xas  a  fe- 
male under  21  who  shall  marry  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
is  deemed  of  full  age  after  such  marriage.  R.  S.  Vt.  18G3,  chap.  72,  §  1 ; 
Sparhawk  vs.  BuelVs  Adm,  9  Vt.  Rep.  41;  Stevenson  vs.  West/all j  18  111. 
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209;  IRS.  Ohio,  ch.  56,  §  1;  Md.  Code,  art.  93,  §  300  j  E.  S.  Neb.  cb.  22, 
4 1;  Oldham  &  White's  Digest,  Texas,  art.  1400. 

DISPOSAL  OF  CHATTELS  BY  WILL. 

While,  as  a  general  rule,  an  infant  labors  under  certain  disabilities,  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  these  disabilities,  but 
rather  to  give  some  idea  of  the  privileges  granted  and  guards  thrown 
around  him  by  the  law.  The  adult  may  do  many  things  in  reference  to 
which  the  infant  is  either  forbidden  to  act,  or,  if  not  forbidden,  can  only 
act  under  certain  well  defined  legal  restrictions,  but  the  tendency  of  the 
law  in  many  respects  has  been  to  make  the  imvilege  the  rule  and  the 
disability  the  exception. 

While,  as  we  have  seen,  an  infant  may  take  and  hold  property,  real 
and  personal,  yet,  by  the  common  law,  he  cannot  make  a  will  of  lands. 
But  by  the  common  law  an  infant  may  make  a  testament  of  chattels; 
if  a  male,  at  the  age  of  14,  and  if  a  female,  at  the  age  of  12  years.  The 
civil  law  gave  the  infant  the  power  to  dispose  of  chattels  by  will  at  the 
age  of  17. 

In  this  country  the  matter  has  been  very  generally  regulated  by  stat- 
ute. The  rule  of  the  civil  law  has  been  adopted  in  Connecticut  and 
Illinois.  In  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Xew  Ilampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, ]VIaine,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Ne- 
braska, Texas,  and  Florida  none  under  full  age  can  devise  either  real  or 
persons-l  property.  In  Maryland,  Khode  Island,  Missouri,  Oregon,  and 
Virginia,  wills  of  personal  estate  may  be  made  after  18.  In  New  York 
the  period  is  18  for  males  and  IG  for  females.  In  South  Carolina  an  in- 
&nt  of  18  years  may  make  a  valid  will  of  personalty  by  conforming  to 
certain  statute  provisions. 

VOID  AND  VOIDABLE  ACTS. 

In  Cecil  vs.  Sahbury,  2  Vern.  Ch.  R.  224,  Lord  Mansfield  is  reported 
to  have  said : 

Hwerable,  imk^ed,  iimst  the  condition  of  minors  be;  excluded  from  the  society  and 
commerce  of  the  worhl;  deprived  of  necessaries,  education,  employment,  and  many 
advantages;  if  they  could  do  mo  binding  acts.  Great  inconvenience  must  arise  to 
others  if  they  were  bound  by  no  act.  The  law,  therefore,  at  the  same  time  that  it  pro- 
tects their  imbecility  from  injury  through  their  own  imjjrudence,  enables  them  to  do 
binding  acts  for  their  own  benelit  and,  without  prejudice  to  themselves,  for  the  benefit 
of  others. 

In  an  earlv  case  in  ]Massachusetts  Justice  Wilde  savs: 

In  all  cases  the  benefit  of  the  infant  is  the  great  point  to  be  regarded;  the  object  of 
the  law  l)eing  to  protect  his  imbecility  and  indiscretion  from  injury,  through  his  own 
impmdence,  or  by  the  craft  of  others.     Oliver  vs.  Houdlet,  13  Mass.  *^3r. 

This  protection  is  afforded  by  considering  his  acts  as  not  binding  in 
certain  cases  and  allowing  him  to  rescind  liis  contracts  with  certain 
exceptions.    There  are  two  degrees  in  which  his  acts  are  not  binding: 
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first,  where  they  are  held  to  be  wholly  void,  and,  second,  where  they  are 
defeasible,  at  the  election  of  the  infant. 

A  void  act  never  is  or  can  be  binding  upon  any  one,  and  it  is  incapa- 
ble of  being  confirmed.  There  is  some  uncertainty  in  the  books  as  to 
the  line  of  distinction  between  the  void  and  voidable  acts  of  an  infant, 
with  an  apparent  inclination  in  the  courts  to  narrow  the  first  and  en- 
large the  latter.     Tucker  vs.  Morelund,  10  Peters,  58. 

The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be  that,  as  the  principle  is  the  protection 
of  the  infant  against  his  own  weakness,  if  this  protection  can  be  secured 
to  him  without  intiicting  a  detriment  on  innocent  persons,  such  inflic- 
tion must  be  unnecessary  and  unjust.  To  consider  any  acts  of  an  infant 
absolutely  void  might  operate  to  his  own  i)rotection,  but  it  would  in 
many  cases  seriously  affect  the  rights  of  third  persons  in  no  wise  impli- 
cated in  the  infant's  transactions,  and  might  not  unfrequently  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  infant  himself. 

This  is  strongly  enforced  by  Bingham,  and  his  reasoning  is  in  the 
main  approved  by  Tyler.  Bingham  on  Infancy,  p.  14;  Tyler  on  Infancy, 
§10. 

Any  attempted  enumeration  of  the  acts  which  have  been  held  void 
or  voidable,  or  a  discussion  of  the  mode  in  which  the  infant  may  avoid 
or  ratify  and  confirm  his  voidable  acts,  is  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
present  inquiry.  The  precedents  and  decisions  in  these  cases  are  nu- 
merous, easily  accessible,  and  of  suflScient  variety  to  satisfy  any  reason- 
able inquirer. 

The  privilege  conferred  by  law  upon  infancy  is  a  personal  one,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  no  one  but  the  infant  himself  or  his  legal  representa- 
tives can  avoid  his  voidable  acts,  dee<ls,  and  contracts,  for  while  living 
he  ought  to  be  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  propriety  of  tbe  exercise  of  a 
personal  privilege  intended  for  his  benefit,  and  when  deml  they  alone 
should  interfere  who  legally  represent  him.  Tyler,  §  19 ;  Ilyer  vs.  Hyatt ^ 
3  Cranch  C.  C.  276. 

The  indulgence  allowed  by  the  law  to  infants,  being  for  their  own 
security,  cannot  be  taken  advantage  of  by  persons  of  full  age  and  legal 
capacity  to  contmct.  Hence,  although  the  infant  may  avoid  his  con- 
tract, yet  it  is  binding  on  a  person  of  full  age  who  contnicts  with  him. 
'*  Every  person  deals  with  an  infant  at  arm's-length,  at  his  own  risk, -and 
with  a  party  for  whom  the  law  has  a  jealous  watchfulness."  Story  on 
Contracts,  §  13. 

All  parties  dealing  with  an  infant,  whether  as  co-cx)n tractors  with  him 
or  as  adverse  parties,  are  liable  upon  such  contracts,  co-contractors  in 
any  event  and  adverse  parties  until  the  contract  is  disaffirmed  by  the 
infant. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  voidable  acts  may  be  disaffirmed,  the  rule 
laid  down  is  that  all  executory  contracts  and  all  contracts  respecting 
personal  property  may  be  avoided  by  the  infant  either  before  or  upon  his 
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ooming  of  age,  but  conveyances  of  realty  cannot  be  avoided  until  be 
attains  fall  age.    Tyler,  §  30. 

But  an  infant  cannot  retain  the  benefits  of  bis  contract  and  tbus 
affirm  it,  and  yet  plead  infancy  to  avoid  tbe  payment  of  tbe  purchase 
money.    Henry  vs.  Root^  33  X.  Y.  Rep.  526. 

If  tbe  contract  bas  been  fully  executed  on  botb  sides,  and  tbe  infant 
disaffirm  and  reclaim  wbat  be  bas  paid,  be  must  restore  tbe  considera- 
tion received.  Bigeloxc  vs.  Kinney^  3  Vt.  3535  WiUiams  vs.  Norris,  2 
LittelPs  R.  157;  Hill  vs.  Anderson^  Sme.  &  Mar.  216;  Grace  vs.  Hale^  2 
Hnmpb.  27;  Smith  vs.  JEvans,  5  ib.  70;  Badger  vs.  Phinney^  15  Mass. 
359;  Edgerion  vs.  Ifo//,  6  Gray's  [Mass.]  Reps.  453. 

WHEN  INFANTS  3IAY  BE  WITNESSES. 

•  An  infant  may  be  a  witness  if  proved  to  bave  suflicient  discretion  and 
understanding  of  tbe  obligation  of  an  oath.  The  test  universally  is 
that  the  child  feel  the  binding  obbgation  of  an  oath  from  tbe  general 
course  of  bis  religious  education.  Tbe  efiect  of  an  oath  upon  tbe  con- 
science of  a  child  should  arise  from  religious  feelings  of  a  permanent 
nature,  and  not  merely  from  instnictious  confined  to  tbe  nature  of  an 
oatb,  recently  communicated  for  tbe  purpose  of  tbe  trial.  Rex  vs.  Will- 
iams^ 32  E.  0.  L.  524.  But  in  one  case  where  a  child  9  years  old,  though 
very  intelligent,  did  not  understand  tbe  nature  of  an  oatb  nor  tbe  moral 
penalty  of  false  swearing,  tbe  court  instructed  her  on  tbe  spot  and  then 
allowed  her  to  be  sworn.  Jenner^s  c^se,  2  City  Hall  R.  (N.  Y.)  147.  And 
children  of  10,  9,  7,  and  even  5  years  of  age  bave  been  held  competent. 
Regina  vs.  Perkins^  38  E.  C.  L.  236;  Commonwealth  vs.  HutchinSy  10  Mass. 
225;  State  vs.  Whittier,  21  Maine,  341. 

But  tbe  question  rests  mainly  in  tbe  discretion  of  tbe  court.  Tbe 
adverse  party  may  require  that  a  witness  of  tender  years  shall  be  ex- 
amined as  to  bis  understanding  of  tbe  nature  and  obligation  of  an  oatb, 
and,  before  the  child  is  admitted  to  testify,  the  judge  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  child  feels  tbe  binding  obligation  of  an  oath.  People  vs.  J/c- 
JVair,  21  Wend.  608. 

MARRIAGE. 

The  common  law  age  of  consent  to  marriage  is  14  for  males  and  12 
for  females.  Contracts  of  marriage,  where  botb  parties  are  of  tbe  age 
of  consent,  if  executed,  are  as  binding  as  if  made  by  adults;  but  if 
either  party  U  under  that  age,  both  bave  the  privilege  of  avoiding,  a 
principle  not  found  in  any  other  contracts  of  infants. 

The  common  law  rule  is  in  force  in  New  York  and  Texas  and  in  most 
of  the  other  States.  In  Maiue,  Vermont,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri 
males  under  21  and  females  under  18  are  forbidden  to  marry  without 
the  consent  of  the  parents.  In  Ohio  the  age  is  18  for  males  and  14  for 
females.    In  Indiana  and  lUiuois  tbe  age  is  17  for  males  and  14  for 
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females.  In  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon,  males  18  and  females 
15.  In  Michigan  and  Nebraska,  males  18,  females  16.  In  Iowa  and 
North  Carolina,  10  and  14.  Maryland  imposes  a  fine  for  performing  the 
marriage  ceremony,  where  the  parties  are  under  21  for  males  and  16  for 
females,  without  the  consent  of  the  parents.^ 

In  most  of  the  States  the  law  requii^es  publication  of  banns  or  a 
license,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  consent  of  the  parents  is  required 
where  the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  are  under  full  age. 

In  the  absence  of  any  specific  provision  declaring  marriages  not  cele- 
brated in  the  prescribed  mode  as  between  parties  under  certain  ages 
absolutely  void,  it  is  held  that  all  marriages  regularly  made  according 
to  the  common  law  are  valid  and  binding,  although  had  in  violation  of 
specific  statute  regulations.  2  Kent's  Com.  90,91;  2  Greenl.  Ev.  §  460; 
Londanderry  vs.  Chester ^  2  N.  H.  268;  Hantz  vs.  Sealy^  6  Binney  (Pa.), 
405;  Milford  vs.  Worcester^  7  Mass.  48;  Parton  vs.  Hervey,  1  Gray,  119, 

The  punitive  provisions  of  the  statutes  are  treated  as  directory  only 
upon  ministers  and  magistrates,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
penalties  on  them,  the  solemnization  of  marriages  when  the  prescribed 
conditions  and  formalities  have  not  been  complied  with.  See  on  this 
subject  Tyler,  §§  81  to  84,  91,  92. 

THE  STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS. 


It  is  a  maxim  of  the  law  that  no  laches  or  neglect  is  imputable  to  an 
infant  during  his  minority,  because  he  is  not  supposed  to  be  cognizant 

'  The  Lyou  M6dical  gives  the  following  as  the  legal  marriageable  ages  for  uien  aud 
women  in  dift'erent  countries  of  Europe : 


Country. 


Austria 

Belgium i 

France 

Germany 

Greece  

Hungary  (Orthodox  and  Catholic) 

Hungary  (Protestant) i 

Italy 

Portugal ! 

Roumauia 

Russia 

Saxony  

Spain 

Switzerland 
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For  men. 

For  women. 

Tears. 

Years. 

14 

14 

18 

15 

18 

15 

18 

14 

14 

12 

14 

12 

18 

15 

18 

15 

14 

12 

18 

16 

1^ 

16 

18 

16 

14   i 

12 

14  to  20   1 

12  to  17 
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of  his  rights  or  capable  of  enforcing  them.  Ware  vs.  Brushy  1  McLean, 
533.  When,  however,  the  matter  is  regulated  by  statute,  and  there  is 
no  exception  or  saving  in  favor  of  any  incapacity,  laches  will  bar  an  in- 
fiint  the  same  as  an  adult.    Rayner  vs.  Waiford,  2  Dev.  (N.  C.)  Law  R.  338- 

By  the  common  law  the  statute  of  limitations  does  not  run  against  an 
infant,  but  this  is  now  regulated  by  statute,  and  the  statute  will  run 
against  infants  unless  they  are  specially  exempted.  Angell  on  Lim. 
§194. 

By  the  English  law  the  statute  does  not  run  against  infants  in  per- 
sonal actions;  that  is,  the  computation  does  not  commence  until  the 
in&uicy  terminates. 

The  same  is  true  in  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
California,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 

In  England  real  actions  may  be  brought  in  ten  years  after  the  minor- 
ity ceases,  and  the  time  is  the  same  in  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan. 

The  term  is  five  years  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Arkansas,  Wisconsin,  and  California. 

The  term  is  three  years  in  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and 
Missouri ;  and  in  Minnesota  and  Oregon  one  year. 

In  Maine  personal  actions  must  be  brought  in  six  months  after  arriv- 
ing at  full  age ;  in  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon, 
in  one  year;  in  Delaware,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  in  three  years,  and 
in  Connecticut,  in  four  years  on  bonds  and  specialties  and  in  three  years 
in  other  i)ersonal  actions. 

In  the  other  States  the  statute  does  not  begin  to  run  until  full  age. 
Tyler,  chap.  10. 

The  statute  does  not  bar  a  trust  estate,  but  the  doctrine  holds  good 
only  as  between  the  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust,  and  not  between  them 
on  the  one  side  and  third  persons  on  the  other.  Huntingdon  vs.  Hunting- 
donj  3  P.  Williams,  310;  Lyon  vs.  Marclay,  1  Watts,  275;  White  vs. 
White,  1  Md.  Ch.  53  ;   Thomas  vs.  BrinsfieUl,  7  Geo.  R.  154. 

When  the  statute  makes  no  exception  in  favor  of  infants,  the  court  of 
chancery  will  make  none.    Bemarest  vs.  Wyneoopj  3  Johns.  Ch.  14G. 

LIABILITY  OF  INFAI^TS  TO   SUIT. 

L — Civil  suits. 

m 

Whenever  an  infant  may  be  intrusted  with  an  office,  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  he  is  liable  to  the  couseciuences  of  his  acts  in  the 
exercise  of  such  office.    Tyler,  §  121. 

Wherever  the  infant  is  allowed  to  make  a  binding  contract  or  perform 
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a  valid  act,  lie  is  liable  to  an  action  for  non-performance  or  default,  the 
same  as  an  adult.  Railway  vs.  Coomhe^  3  Excheq.  R.  569 ;  Railway  vs. 
McMicha£lj  5  ib.  126 ;   J7.  8,  vs.  Bainhridge^  1  Mason,  71. 

In  all  suits  brought  against  infants,  whom  the  law  supposes  to  be  in- 
capable of  understanding  and  managing  their  own  afifairs,  the  duty  of 
watching  over  their  interests  devolves  in  a  considerable  degree  upon  the 
court.  They  defend  by  guardian  appointed  by  the  court,  who  is  usually 
the  nearest  relative  not  concerned  in  point  of  interest  in  the  matter  in 
question.    U.  S.  Supreme  Ct.  Batik  vs.  Ritchiej  8  Peters,  128. 

Infants  are  liable  for  torts  and  injuries  of  a  private  nature  and  for  all 
wrongs  committed  by  them  the  same  as  adults.  If  the  tort  is  committed 
with  force,  the  infant  is  liable  at  any  age.  In  such  cases  the  intention 
is  not  regarded,  and  a  lunatic  is  as  liable  to  compensate  in  damages  as  a 
man  in  his  right  mind.  Reeves'  Dom.  Rel.  256 ;  Baxter  vs.  Brushy  29  Vt. 
465;  /S^ft  vs.  TFafsow,  46  Maine,  362 ;  Cteite  vs.  P/m?en,  2  Howard  (U.  S.), 
376;  Yasse  vs.  Smithy  6  Cranch,  226. 

The  general  rule,  however,  is  that  the  act  must  be  wholly  tortious  in 
order  to  charge  the  infant.  Jennings  vs.  Rundell,  8  Tenn.  R,  337  ;  West 
vs.  Moore^  14  V^.  447;  Merrill  v&.  Aden^  19  Vt.  505;  People  vs.  Kendall^ 
25  Wend.  399. 

When  the  injury  happened  through  unskilfulness,  want  of  knowl- 
edge, discretion,  or  judgment,  infancy  will  be  a  bar.  Campbell  vs.  Stokes^ 
2  Wend.  137. 

In  New  York  it  has  been  held  that  exploding  fire  crackers  by  an  infant 
in  the  public  streets  of  a  city  is  unlawful,  and  if  any  damage  to  persons 
or  property  results  therefrom  the  wrongdoer  is  liable  to  compensate 
the  sufferer,  and  his  infancy  is  no  protection.  Conklin  vs.  Tliompson,  29 
Barbour,  218. 

In  Massachusetts  it  has  beenheld  that  an  infant  who  hires  a  horse  to 
go  to  a  place  agreed  upon,  but  goes  to  another,  is  liable  in  tort  for  an 
unlawful  conversion  the  same  as  an  adult,  but  in  Penusylvani^i.  the 
reverse  is  held.  Homer  vs.  Thwing^  3  Pick.  492;  Penrose  vs.  Curren,  3 
Rawle,  351;  Wilt  vs.  Walsh,  6  Watts,  9;  see  also  Fish  vs.  Ferris,  5 
Duer,  49. 

An  infant  who  obtains  property  upon  a  representation  that  he  is  of 
fuU  age  is  liable  in  an  action  of  tort  for  damages  or  the  recovery  of  the 
property.  Eckstein  vs.  Franks,  1  Daily,  334;  Badger  vs.  Phinney,  13 
Mass.  345;  Cutts  vs.  Phalen,  2  How.  376. 

In  cases  of  fraud,  infancy  is  no  defencj  in  equity.    Tyler,  §  12G. 

An  infant  has  beeo  held  liable  in  trespass  for  having  procured  another 
to  commit  an  assault  (Sikes  vs.  Johnson,  16  Mass.  389),  but  Cbitty  says 
an  infant  cannot  be  a  trespasser  by  i)rior  or  subsequent  consent,  but 
only  by  his  own  act  (1  Chitty's  PI.  7th  Am.  ed.  80),  and  an  infant  is  not 
responsible  for  the  negligence  of  one  acting  as  his  servant.  Kobhins  vs. 
Mount,  33  How.  Pr.  Rep.  24. 
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•  II. — As  to  crimes. 

Infants  who  have  attained  the  years  of  discretion  are  regarded  in  law 
as  capable  of  committing  crimes  tlie  same  as  adults,  and  may  be  prose- 
cuted and  punished  accordingly. 

By  the  ancient  Saxon  law  12  years  was  estal)lished  for  the  age  of  iios- 
sible  discretion.  Between  12  and  14  one  might  or  might  not  be  guilty 
of  a  crime,  according  to  his  capacity  or  incapacity.  Under  12  he  could 
not  be  guilty  in  will;  after  14  he  could  not  be  supposed  innocent  of  any 
capital  crime  he  had  in  fact  committed. 

In  the  absence  of  statutory  provisions  the  court  will  look  not  so  much 
to  the  age  of  the  delinquent  as  to  his  strength  of  understanding  and 
judgment.  For,  as  has  been  said,  "  one  lad  at  10  years  of  age  may  have 
as  much  cunning  as  another  of  14;  and  in  these  cases  the  maxim  is  Mali- 
tia  supplet  aetatem,  "  malice  supplies  the  want  of  age."    Tyler,  §  129. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  infants  of  less  than  7  years  cannot  be 
punished  as  criminals.  Before  that  age  they  are  not  in  law  considered 
as  possessed  of  sufficient  reason  to  be  accountable  or  answerable  for 
their  acts,  and  it  is  only  from  14  that  the  law  holds  them  entirely 
responsible. 

Under  7  the  presumption  of  right  is  that  one  cannot  have  discretion, 
and  no  averment  must  be  received  against  that  presumption.  Over  7 
and  under  14  he  is  prima  facie  not  guilty;  yet,  if  it  appear  by  strong 
circumstances  and  pregnant  evidence  that  he  had  discretion  to  judge 
between  good  and  evil,  judgment  even  of  death  may  be  given  against 
him.  Itex  vs.  Oicen^  19  E.  C.  L.  493;  Commomcealth  vs.  McKeagy^  1  Ash- 
mead,  248;  State  vs.  Aaron^  1  Southard,  231;  State  vs.  Boherty,  2  Over- 
ton, 80;  Reniger  vs.  Fogossa^  Plowden,  19,  note;  see  also  Tyler,  §§  121- 
131. 

This  may  be  taken  as  the  established  rule  where  it  has  not  been  modi- 
fied by  statute,  as  it  has  been  in  some  of  the  States.  In  Alabama,  in- 
fants under  12  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  and  in  Cal- 
ifornia the  age  is  fixed  at  14. 

All  the  books  agree  that  where  an  act  is  denounced  as  a  crime,  even 
of  felony  or  treason,  by  a  general  statute,  it  extends  as  well  to  infants 
if  above  14  years,  as  to  others.    People  vs.  Kendall^  25  Wend.  399. 

LIABILITY  FOR   NECESSARIES. 

A  husband  is  hy  law  bound «to  support  his  wife,  and  if  he  refuse  or 
neglect  to  provide  her  with  necessaries  suitable  to  his  means  and  con 
dition  or  so  conduct  himself  towards  her  as  to  justifv  her  in  leaving 
him,  or  if,  without  reasonable  cause,  he  drive  her  from  his  house,  he 
thereby  invests  her  with  the  right  to  pledge  his  credit  for  such  neces- 
saries. 

By  the  common  law  parents  are  bound  to  maintain  their  children 
during  their  minority,  and  the  same  obligation  is  recognized  in  the  civil 
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law.  They  are  entitled  to  the  earnings  of  the  infant,  but  it  will  be 
found  that  the  rule  of  liability  for  necessaries  in  the  case  of  parent  and 
child  is  difierent  from  that  enforced  as  between  husband  and  wife. 

There  are  cases  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  duty  of  a  parent  to 
maintain  his  offspring  was  a  perfect  common  law  duty ;  and  that  a 
stranger  might  furnish  necessaries  for  the  child  and  recover  of  the 
parent  compensation  therefor,  when  there  was  a  clear  and  palpable 
omission  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  parent  in  supplying  his  minor  child 
with  necessaries.  In  re  Eider ^  11  Paige,  188;  Van  Valkenhurgh  vs. 
Watson^  13^  Johns.  480;  Edwards  vs.  Bavies,  16  Johns.  285 ;  Unnston  vs  • 
Keiccombe,  31  E.  C.  L.  393.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  in  several  of  these 
cases  the  parent  was  not  charged. 

Whether  the  fact  that  a  father  turns  away  his  child  from  home,  or 
neglects  to  provide  for  [him,  or  so  cruelly  treats  him  that  he  cannot  re- 
main under  the  paternal  roof,  is  sufficient  to  make  the  father  responsible 
to  anyone  supplying  the  child  under  such  circumstances  seems  to  be  in 
doubt. 

In  a  leading  ca^se  in  Connecticut  the  court  says: 

Parents  are  bound  by  law  to  maintain,  protect,  and  educate  their  legitimate  chil- 
dren during  their  infancy.  This  duty  rests  in  the  father,  but  because  the  father  has 
abandoned  his  duty  and  trust,  by  putting  his  child  out  of  his  protection,  he  cannot 
thereby  exonerate  himself  from  its  maintenance,  education,  and  support.  The  duty 
remains,  and  the  law  will  enforce  its  performance,  or  there  must  be  a  failure  of  jus- 
tice. The  father  having  forced  his  child  abroad  to  seek  sustenance  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, sends  a  credit  along  with  him,  and  shall  not  be  permitt^l  to  say  it  was 
furnished  without  his  ccmsent  or  against  his  will.     Stanton  vs.  Wilson^  3  Day,  37. 

But  in  a  subsequent  case  this  decision  was  commented  upon  and  the 
doctrine  denied.  Finch  vs.  Finch,  22  Conn.  411.  And  in  New  York  the 
doctrine  wouhl  seem  to  have  been  avowed,  as  against  the  earlier  cases, 
that  there  is  no  legal  obligation  on  a  i)arent  to  maintain  his  child  inde- 
pendent of  the  statutes.    Raymond  vs.  Loyle,  10  Barbour,  483. 

In  Gordon  vs.  Potter,  17  Vt.  350,  Redfield,  J.,  says: 

I  know  there  are  some  cases  and  dicta  of  judges,  or  of  elementary  writers,  which 
seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  parent  may  be  made  liable  for  necessaries  for 
his  child,  even  against  his  own  will.  Hut  an  examination  of  all  the  cases  upon  this 
subject  will  not  justify  any  such  conclusion. 

In  England  the  parent  may  by  statute  be  compelled  to  support  a 
minor  child,  and  it  is  there  held  that  the  only  remedy  in  case  the  child 
is  abandoned  to  destitution  is  that  pointed  out  by  the  statute.  Morti- 
mer vs.  Wrightj  6  Meeson  &  Welsby,  482..  And  the  law  is  declared  to  be 
well  settled  that  without  some  contnict,  express  or  imi)lied,  the  father 
is  not  liable  for  necessaries.  Shelton  vs.  Springett,  20  E.  L.  and  Va\,  281 ; 
Baker  vs.  Keene,  3  E.  C.  L.  449. 

In  this  country  the  laws  of  the  several  States  impose  the  duty  of  sup- 
port of  minor  children  upon  the  parents,  and  they  also  make  it  the  duty 
of  the  children  to  support  their  parents  when  they  are  of  ability  and  the 
parent  is  in  need.    They  provide  the  mode  for  enforcing  the  liability  in 
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either  case,  and  the  tendency  of  tLe  decisions  is  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  English.  It  may  therefore  be  now  taken  as  the  rule  that,  in  order 
to  charge  the  father  on  his  son's  contract  for  necessaiies,  the  same  cir- 
eomstances  must  be  shown  as  would  be  suflScient  to  charge  an  uncle, 
brother,  or  any  third  person ;  that  is,  there  must  be  an  express  or  im- 
plied agency.    Tyler,  §  64. 

But  in  order  that  an  infant  may  not  be  forced  into  a  position  where, 
whatever  his  need,  he  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  food,  shelter,  or  rai- 
ment, the  law  has  adopted  a  rule,  which  is  regarded  and  treated  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  an  infant  may  make  a  valid  contract 
for  necessaries,  and  such  contract  is  neither  void  nor  voidable. 

It  is  said  that  the  obligations  of  infants  to  pay  for  necessaries  arise, 
not  so  much  by  virtue  of  a  contract  so  to  do  as  on  the  ground  of  an  im- 
plied legal  liability,  based  upon  the  necessity  of  their  situation,  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  idiots  and  lunatics,  who  are  absolutely  incom- 
petent to  contract;  yet  in  both  cases,  it  being  necessary  for  the  parties  to 
live,  the  law  allows  a  reasonable  compensation  to  any  one  supplying 
them.  The  infant's  necessity,  therefore,  being  the  ground  of  his  liability, 
it  follows  that  when  no  such  necessity  exists  all  responsibility  fails. 

There  are  numerous  cases  in  the  books  as  to  when  and  under  what 
circumstances  an  infant  may  be  bound  for  necessaries  and  what  are  to 
be  considered  necessaries,  and  the  duty  devolving  upon  the  party  fur- 
nishing, a  review  of  which  would  require  too  much  space  for  our  present 
purpose.  Upon  these  (juestions  the  inquirer  is  referred  to  the  works  of 
Bingham,  Ewell,  and  Tyler. 

BIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN  AS  TO  PARENTS,  MASTERS,  OR  GUARDIANS. 

In  treating  of  the  subjects  of  guardianship,  apprenticeship,  adoption, 
and  custody  of  children  we  are  necessarily  brought  to  consider  more 
fully  the  respective  rights,  obligations,  and  powers  of  parent  and  child. 

From  the  earliest  times  their  respective  rights  and  duties  have  been 
inculcated  and  enforced  by  law,  and  in  modern  times  the  state  has  as- 
sumed the  power  to  control  and  regulate  these  relations.  In  a  late  case 
in  New  York  Judge  Westerbrook  says:  *^The  right  of  the  state  to  care 
for  its  children  has  always,  and  with  very  great  propriety,  been  exercised." 
In  reference  to  the  morals  and  education  of  children,  the  exercise  of  this 
power  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  and  this  will  be  found  to  be  a  charac- 
teristic mark  of  the  early  colonial  laws. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  of  this  character  are  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of 
the  Massachusetts  colony,  afterwards  adopted  in  Connecticut. 

These  early  laws  very  clearly  inculcate  upon  parents  the  duty  of  prop- 
erly training  and  educating  their  children,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
clearly  pro\ide  against  any  ue;j;lect  of  this  duty.  Ineftieieney,  negli- 
gence, and  overindulgence  on  the  part  of  parents  were  no  more  toler- 
ated than  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  spirit  in  the  child.  The  inefficiency 
or  want  of  control  of  the  parents  over  the  child  would  seem,  in  some 
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instances,  to  have  been  visited  heavily  upon  the  child.  But  if  in  this^ 
respect  they  adopted  the  severity  of  the  Levitical  code,  they  added  con 
ditions  in  favor  of  the  child  not  to  be  found  in  the  original  law.  The 
general  provisions,  however,  were  such,  and  were  so  administered,  as 
to  have  a  marked  effect  upon  their  posterity,  and  established  principles^ 
which  may  be  traced  through  much  of  the  modern  legislation  upon  these 
and  kindred  subjects,  and  for  this  reason  a  brief  sketch  of  these  laws 
may  not  be  inappropriate. 

A  law  of  1642  denounces  the  penalty  of  death  upon  any  child  over 
16  years  of  age  who  shall  smite  or  curse  his  natural  father  or  mother, 
*' unless  it  can  be  suflSciently  testified  that  the  parents  have  been  very 
nnchristianly  negligent  in  the  education  of  such  children,  or  so  provoked 
them  by  extreme  or  cruel  correction  that  they  have  been  forced  there- 
unto to  preserve  themselves  from  death  or  maiming."  And  the  same 
penalty  is  imposed  upon  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son  of  over  16,  who 
persists  in  such  conduct  and  refuses  to  obey  the  voice  and  chastise- 
ment of  his  parents,  but  lives  in  sundry  and  notorious  crimes.  Ancient 
Charters  and  Laws,  p.  50,  ch.  18,  §§  13,  14. 

Their  care  for  children  is,  however,  better  shown  in  a  series  of  laws  of 
the  same  year  and  later,  chiefly  relating  to  education  and  good  morals, 
and  asserting  the  right  to  limit  and  control  parental  authority. 

In  1642  it  was  provided — 

Forasmuch  as  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit  to 
any  commonwealth,  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent  and 
negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind:  it  is  ordered  that  the  selectmen  of  every  town, 
in  the  several  precincts  and  quart-el's  where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over 
their  brethren  and  neighbors  to  see,  first,  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  :ko  much 
barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or 
others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  per- 
fectly to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws,  under  penalty 
of  twenty  shillings  foi*  each  neglect  therein;  also,  that  all  masters  of  families  <1<» 
at  least  once  a  week  catechise  their  children  and  servants  on  the  grounds  and  princi- 
ples of  religion ;  and,  if  unable  to  do  so  much,  that  then  at  the  least  they  procure  such 
children  and  apprentices  to  learn  some  short  orthodox  catechism  without  book,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  answer  unto  the  questions  that  sh.all  be  propounded  to  them  put 
of  such  catechism  by  their  parents  or  masters,  or  any  of  the  selectmen  when  they  shall 
call  them  to  a  trial  of  what  they  have  learned  of  that  kind;  and  farther,  that  all 
parents  and  masters  do  breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  sonn^ 
honest  lawful  calling,  labor,  or  employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade 
profitable  for  themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  or  cannot  train 
them  up  in  learning  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments. 

And  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  after  admonition  by  them  given  to  such  masters  of 
families,  shall  find  them  still  negligent  of  their  duty  in  the  particulars  aforementioned, 
whereby  children  and  servants  become  rude,  stubborn,  and  unruly,  the  said  select- 
men, with  the  help  of  two  magistrates,  or  the  next  county  court  for  that  shire,  shall 
take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them,  and  place  them  with  some  masters  for 
years  (boys  till  they  come  to  21  and  girls  18  years  (»f  age  complete)  which  will  more 
strictly  look  unto  and  force  them  to  submit  unto  government,  according  to  the  rules 
of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and  former  instructions  they  will  not  be  drawn  unto  it. 
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In  the  year  before,  it  had  been  provided  that — 

If  any  persoD  shall  wilfully  and  nnreasonably  deny  any  child  timely  or  convenient 
marriage,  or  shall  exercise  any  nnnatural  cruelty  towards  them,  such  children  shall 
have  liberty  to  complain  to  authority  fur  redress  in  such  cases. 

No  orphan  during  their  minority,  which  was  not  committed  to  tuition  or  service 
by  their  parents  in  their  lifetime,  shall  afterwards  he  absolutely  disposed  of  by  any, 
without  the  consent  of  some  court,  wherein  two  assistants  (at  least)  shall  he  present, 
except  in  case  of  mjirriage,  in  which  the  ai)probation  of  the  major  part  of  the  select- 
men of  that  town,  or  any  one  of  the  next  assistants,  shall  be  sufficient;  and  the  minor- 
ity of  women  in  case  of  marriage  shall  be  16  years. 

It  was  also  provided  that  where  children  and  servants  behaved  them- 
selves disorderly  and  disobediently  towards  their  parents  or  masters  any 
one  magistrate  might  by  warrant  summon  such  offender  before  him  and, 
npon  conviction,  sentence  him  to  such  corporal  punishment  as  the  case 
might  deserv^e,  not  exceeding  ten  stripes  for  one  offence,  or  bind  him 
over  for  appearance  at  court. 

For  the  protection  of  young  persons  from  evil  disposed  companions, 
who  might  draw  them  away  from  their  callings,  studies,  and  honest 
occupations,  to  the  dishonor  of  God  and  the  grief  of  their  parents,  &c., 
it  was  provided  that  whoever  should  in  any  way  cause  or  suffer  any 
young  people  or  persons  whatsoever,  whether  children,  servants,  appren- 
tices, or  scholars  belonging  to  the  college  or  any  Latin  school,  to  spend 
any  of  their  time  or  estate,  by  night  or  by  day,  in  his  or  their  company, 
ship,  shop,  &c.,  and  should  not  from  time  to  time  discharge  and  hasten 
all  such  youths  to  their  several  employments  and  places  of  abode  or 
lodging,  should  forfeit  40  shillings. 

Laws^  1651. — It  was  also  provided  that  if  any  persons  should  give  credit 
to  ai\y  youths  or  other  persons  under  21  years  of  age  without  ah  order 
in  writing  from  their  parents,  guardians,  or  friends,  they  should  lose 
their  debt,  whatever  it  might  be.  And  further,  if  any  such  youth  or 
person  inciuTcd  any  penalty  by  such  means,  and  had  not  the  wherewithal 
to  pay,  such  person  or  persons  as  were  the  occasion  thereof  should  pay  it 
as  the  delinquents  in  like  manner  should  do. 

Laws^  1C47. — A  similar  provision  as  to  credits  given  to  students  of  the 
miUtary  school  or  of  any  incorporated  college  has  been  adopted  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  (Code  of  1849,  chap.  143,  §  1 ;  West  Virginia  School 
Code,  §  04),  and  also  in  Xew  Jersey  (Nixon's  Dig.  4th  edit.  388-9). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  laws  furnish  the  earliest  example  of  that 
special  legislation  which  is  now  known  as  the  compulsory  education 
laws,  which  will  be  hereafter  referred  to,  to  be  found  in  American  leg- 
islation. 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

As  a  general  rule  the  contract  for  apprenticeslyp  must  be  in  writing. 
The  infant  cannot  be  bound  in  pais,  nor  unless  he  is  a  party  to  the  writ- 
ing or  deed.  The  term  of  service  for  males  is  until  21,  and  for  females 
until  18.    This  is  the  common  law  rule. 
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The  subject,  however,  is  now,  both  in  England  and  this  country, 
regulated  by  statute.  The  laws  of  the  several  States  will  be  found  very 
nearly  uniform  in  their  essential  provisions,  the  differences  being  mainly 
in  unimportant  details. 

The  early  Kew  England  law  may  be  found  in  the  general  laws  of 
Kew  Hampshire,  1878,  chap.  187,  and  nearly  the  same  provisions  in  New 
York,  3  E.  S.  173. 

The  provisions  are  in  substance  as  follows : 

Children  under  14  may  be  bound  as  apprentices  without  their  consent, 
until  they  arrive  at  that  age,  by  the  father;  or,  if  the  father  is  not  living, 
by  the  mother  or  guardian ;  or,  if  they  have  no  parents  or  guardian,  they 
may  bind  themselves,  with  approval  of  selectmen  or  overseers  of  the 
poor. 

Minors  over  14  may  be  similarly  bound  with  their  consent;  females, 
until  18,  or  to  the  time  of  their  marriage  within  that  age;  and  males, 
until  21. 

The  indentures  must  be  in  writing,  in  duplicate,  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered  by  both  parties ;  and,  whenever  a  consent  or  approval  is 
required,  such  consent  or  approval  must  be  in  writing  and  indorsed  upon 
both  parts  of  the  indenture.  All  indentures  executed  as  provided  by 
law  are  good  and  effectual  against  all  i)arties  thereto. 

Such  indentures  cease  to  be  binding  upon  the  minor,  his  parents,  or 
guardian,  upon  the  death  of  the  master,  but  in  some  States  provision  is 
made  for  assignment  of  the  same. 

Parents,  guardians,  and  the  selectmen  or  overseers  of  the  poor  are 
required  to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  persons  so  bound,  and  defend 
them  from  cruel  treatment,  and  make  complaint  thereof  to  any  magis- 
trate, who  may  discharge  such  indenture. 

If  any  apprentice  is  guilty  of  gross  misbehavior,  wilful  neglect,  or 
refusal  of  duty,  or  shall  use  personal  violence  towards  his  master,  the 
master  may  make  complaint  thereof  and  the  magistrate  may  give  judg- 
ment for  damages  and  costs,  and  discharge  indentures. 

Any  apprentice  leaving  service  without  cause  may  be  arrested  and 
returned,  and  the  master  may  recover  his  reasonable  expenses  and  dam- 
ages therefor.     Enticing  or  carrying  away  an  apprentice  is  forbidden. 

Any  mjister  neglecting  to  teach  or  cause  to  be  taught  to  any  appren- 
tice the  art,  trade,  or  profession  he  was  bound  to  teach,  or  to  fultil  any 
part  of  his  contract,  is  liable  to  such  apprentice  after  he  comes  of  age 
for  all  damages  therefor. 

In  most  of  the  States  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  overseers  of  the  poor, 
or  other  officers  possessing  similar  powers  may  bind  out  poor  and  des- 
titute children  having  no  means  of  support. 

The  difficulty  of  the  present  day,  however,  is  not  in  the  want  of 
wholesome  statutory  provisions  regulating  the  relations  of  master  and 
apprentice,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  means  and  opi)ortnnity  to  apply 
them  to  practical  use.    Leaving  out  of  the  account  all  those  cliildren 
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liaving  independent  property  or  parents  who  feel  themselves  responsi- 
ble for  their  well  being  and  aid  them  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  what 
is  to  be  done  with  that  large  class  cast  upon  the  world  as  waifs,  either 
without  parepts  or  with  parents  or  custodians  whose  highest  ambition 
seems  to  be  to  sink  them  to  the  lowest  level  of  vice  and  vagabondage! 
This  is  the  problem  which  is  becoming  of  great  importance,  especially 
in  our  large  cities,  the  satisfactory  solution  of  which  is  by  no  means  free 
from  difficulty. 

GUARDIANSHIP. 

Another  mode  in  which  the  law  provides  for  the  protection  of  infants 
18  by  the  provisions  for  the  appointment  of  guardians. 

The  books  classify  guardianship  as  of  two  kinds,  one  by  the  common 
law  and  the  other  by  statute.  In  this  country,  however,  there  is  prac- 
tically but  one,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  subject  is  regulated  by  statute 
provisions. 

The  father  and,  next  to  him,  the  mother  are  treated  as  the  natural 
guardians,  and  have  the  preference  in  the  appointment,  but  the  courts 
having  control  of  this  relation  may  disregard  this  preference. 

Judge  Story  says : 

Althongb  in  general  parents  are  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  persons  and  the 
edncation  of  their  children,  yet  this  is  done  upon  the  natural  presumption  that  the 
children  will  be  properly  cared  for,  and  will  be  brought  up  with  a  due  education  in 
literature,  morals,  and  religion,  and  that  they  will  be  treated  with  kindness  and  affec- 
tion. But  whenever  this  presumption  is  removed ;  whenever,  for  example,  it  is  found 
that  a  father  is  guilty  of  gross  ill  treatment  or  cruelty  towards  his  infant  children,  or 
that  he  is  in  constant  habits  of  drunkenness  and  blasphemy,  or  low  and  gross  debauch- 
ery, or  that  he  possesses  atheistical  or  irreligious  principles,  or  that  his  domestic  asso- 
ciations are  such  as  to  tend  to  the  corruption  and  contamination  of  his  children,  or  that 
he  otherwise  acts  in  a  manner  injurious  to  the  morals  or  interests  of  his  children,  in 
every  snch  case  the  court  of  chancery  will  intej^ere  and  deprive  him  of  the  custody  of 
his  children,  and  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  guardian  and  to  take  care  of  them 
and  saperintend  their  education.    (2  Story's  Eq.  $  1341.) 

Guardians  by  statute  are  of  four  kinds:  Testamentary  guardians,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  father,  and  in  some 
cases  of  the  mother ;  guardians  ad  litem,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
court  to  represent  or  defend  an  infant  sued  therein ;  special  guardians, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  court  for  a  special  purpose,  to  represent  the 
infant  in  some  special  proceeding,  or  to  perform  some  act  which  the 
infant  might  perform  or  would  be  required  to  perform  if  he  were  of 
full  age,  and  whose  duties  are  at  an  end  when  the  transaction  is  accom- 
plished; and,  lastly,  general  guardians. 

General  guardians  are  api)ointed  by  certain  courts  upon  which  the 
jurisdiction  is  conferred  by  statute.  In  all  the  States,  however,  the 
court  having  chancery  ]>owers  has  a  general  jurisdiction  over  every 
guanlian  of  an  infant,  and  he  is  subject  to  the  control  and  superintend- 
ence of  such  court.     (2  Kent's  Com.  227.) 

As  a  general  rule,  an  infant  over  14  may  by  statute  select  his  guard- 
ian, but  such  selection  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  court.    It  is  the 
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duty  of  the  court  to  consult  the  best  interests  of  the  child,  taking  into 
consideration  not  only  his  temporary  welfare  but  also  his  training,  edu- 
cation, and  morals. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  statute  provisions  on  this  subject  are  framed 
with  a  jealous  regard  to  the  rights  and  property  of  the  infant  and  the 
courts  are  equally  scrupulous  and  guarded,  and  the  person  taking  upon 
himself  this  relation  will  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  by  all  legal 
tribunals.  The  decisions  and  established  rules  are  numerous  and  easy 
of  access,  and  reference  must  be  had  to  them  to  show  the  mode  and  ex- 
tent to  which  courts  will  go  for  the  protection  of  infants  against  any 
breach  of  trust  on  the  part  of  their  guardians.  Practically,  general 
guardians  are  not  appointed  unless  there  is  property  to  which  the  infant 
is,  or  may  be,  entitled.  The  others,  and  by  no  means  a  small  propor- 
tion, are  left  to  the  charity  of  the  various  public  or  private  orphan  asso- 
ciations, and  their  welfare  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  the  solution 
of  the  problem  before  referred  to. 

ADOPTION  OF   CHILDREN. 

In  very  many  of  the  States  provision  has  been  made  by  law  for  the 
adoption  of  children  by  third  persons.  This  is  usually'  done  under  the 
direction  of  some  court,  usually,  too,  upon  petition  of  the  person  desir- 
ing to  adopt,  and  when  the  petitioner  is  married  both  husband  and  wife 
must  join. 

The  parents  of  the  child,  if  living,  or,  if  dead,  the  guardian,  must 
consent  in  writing.  In  case  of  an  illegitimate  child,  the  consent  of  the 
mother  is  sufficient.  If  there  are  no  parents  or  guardian,  the  next  of 
kin,  or,  in  the  absence  of  next  of  kin,  the  court  may  appoint  some  per- 
son who  may  give  or  withhold  such  consent. 

The  court  must  be  satisfied  ot  the  identity  of  the  persons  whose  con- 
sent is  required  and  of  the  ability  of  the  petitioner  to  bring  u])  the  child 
and  furnish  suitable  nurture  and  education,  having  reference  to  the  de- 
gree and  condition  of  his  parents,  and  the  decree  must  set  forth  the 
facts. 

From  the  date  of  the  decree  the  child  is,  to  all  legal  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  child  of  the  petitioner. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  child  so  adopted  becomes,  for  the  i)urpose  of 
inheritance  and  for  all  other  legal  consequences  and  incidents,  the  child  of 
the  parents  by  adoption,  as  if  born  to  them  in  lawful  wedlock,  except 
that  he  cannot  take  property  expressly  limited  to  the  heirs  of  the  body 
or  bodies  of  the  parents  by  adoption,  and  the  natural  parents  are  de- 
prived of  all  rights  as  respects  the  child. 

The  court  may  change  the  name  of  such  adopted  child  to  that  of  the 
parents  by  adoption,  and  either  party  may  ai)i)eal  from  sucb  decree. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  cases  must,  of  course,  conform  to.  the 
statute  provisions  in  each  State,  which  must  be  consulted  in  such  cases. 
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LABOR  OF  CHILDREN. 

There  are  certain  provisions  of  statute  law  in  some  of  the  States  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  protection  of  children  from  excessive  toil  unsuit- 
able to  their  tender  years. 

In  England  the  hours  of  labor  for  apprentices  and  servants  are  lim- 
ited to  ten  hours  a  day  and  fifty  hours  a  week. 

Maine  prohibits  the  employment  of  any  person  under  16  over  ten 
hours  each  day.  And  no  child  is  to  be  employed  or  suffered  to  work  in 
any  cotton  or  woollen  factorj^  without  having  attended  school,  public  or 
private,  under  competent  teachers,  if  under  12,  four  months,  and,  if  over 
12  and  under  15,  three  months  out  of  the  twelve  next  preceding  such 
employment.    R.  S.  1871,  425-6. 

In  Xew  Hampshire  no  child  under  15  shall  be  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment  unless  he  has  attended  some  public  or  private 
school  under  competent  teachers  at  least  twelve  weeks,  and,  if  under  12, 
six  months,  during  the  year  next  precedhig,  and  ten  hours  constitute  a 
day^s  labor.    Gen.  Laws,  1878,  chap.  91,  §§  11  and  12. 

In  Massachusetts  children  under  12  cannot  be  employed  over  ten 
hours  in  any  one  day.  Children  between  12  and  15  must  have  attended 
school  at  least  eleven  weeks  during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding, 
and  they  must  attend  school  at  least  eleven  weeks  during  each  year  so 
employed.  Gen.  Stat.  1860,  ch.  42  j  Laws  of  1866,  ch.  283  j  1878, 
<;h.  217.  See  also  Xew  York,  2  Rev.  S.  98,  §  2 ;  Laws  of  1876,  ch.  372 ; 
Penna.  Brightly^s  Purden,  452,  §§  1-6;  Conn.  R.  S.  1866,  tit,  13,  ch.  4, 
§  50;  New  Jersey  Laws,  1851,321;  California  Gen.  Laws,  §  8650;  Wis- 
consin Laws  of  1877,  ch.  289,  Laws  of  1878,  ch.  187 ;  Minnesota  R.  S. 
1866,  228;  Rhode  Island  G.  L,  1872,  343,  §§  21  to  26;  Swan  and  Critchf,, 
Ohio,  824. 

CUSTODY  OF   CHILDREN. 

The  subject  of  the  custody  of  infants — the  defects  of  the  law  in  rela- 
tion thereto,  and  how  the  same  should  be  remedied,  the  apparent  un- 
certainty in  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  dift'erent  cases  as  they  have 
arisen — has  been  the  cause  of  long  and  elaborate  treatises.  Cases  of 
conflicting  interests  and  claims  and  unfortunate  family  differences  have 
frequently  occuiTed,  calling  for  the  interference  of  judicial  authority, 
and  without  some  study  of  the  circumstances  and  facts  of  each  case 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  greater  conflict  of  decision  than  there  really 
is.  In  these  cases  much  is  of  necessity  left  to  the  sound  discretion  of 
the  judge  who  hears  the  case ;  but  there  are  some  general  principles 
which  have  been  settled  by  authoritative  decisions,  and  the  controlling 
principle  is  that  the  court  must  (*arefully  investigate  the  circumstances 
of  each  case,  and  act  according  to  sound  discretion  and  for  the  welfare 
of  the  child. 

The  Roman  law  gave  the  father  absolute  power  over  the  persons  of 
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bis  cbiklreu,  and  according  to  some  authorities  over  their  lives  and  lib- 
erty, while  the  mother  had  no  claim  except  for  due  reverence  and  re- 
spect. 

The  general  rule  of  law  in  England  was  that  the  father  had  the  legal 
power  over  his  infant  children,  and  during  his  life  the  mother  had  none. 
According  to  Blackstone,  "a  mother, as  such,  is  entitled  to  no  power,  but 
only  to  reverence  and  respect."    1  Black.  Com.  453. 

And  according  to  the  common  law  the  father  had  a  right  to  the  ex- 
clusive custody  of  his  child,  even  at  an  age  when  it  still  required  nour- 
ishment from  its  mother's  breast.  "It  is  the  universal  rule,  with  some 
exceptions,  that  the  father  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  a  young  child 
even  against  the  will  of  the  mother"  {ex  parte  Gleve.  4  Dowl.  P.  C.  293),. 
and  this  even  though  they  be  within  the  age  of  nurture  {Rex  vs.  Green- 
hill^  6  !Nev.  and  Man.  244 ;  4  Adolph  and  Ellis,  624).  However  pure  might 
be  the  conduct  of  the  mother,  however  amiable  and  correct  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  the  father  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  exclude  her  from 
all  access  to  her  children,  and  do  this  from  the  most  corrupt  motives. 
This  state  of  the  law  which  took  so  little  account  of  the  feelings  of  the 
mother  continued  until  1839,  when  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
interference  of  the  courts  for  the  protection  of  the  mother  and  child. 

Chancellor  Kent  states  the  general  doctrine  in  this  country  as  follows  • 

The  father  may  obtain  the  custody  of  his  children  by  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  when 
they  are  improperly  detained  from  him;  but  the  courts,  both  of  law  and  equity,  will 
investigate  the  circumstances,  and  act  according  to  sound  discretion,  and  will  not 
always  and  of  course  take  a  child,  though  under  14  years  of  age,  from  a  third  per- 
son and  deliver  it  over  to  the  father  against  the  will  of  the  child.  They  will  consult 
the  inclination  of  an  infant  if  it  be  of  a  sufficiently  mature  age  to  judge  for  itself, 
and  even  control  the  right  of  the  father  to  the  possession  and  education  of  his  child 
when  the  nature  of  the  case  aiipears  to  warrant  it.    2  Kent's  Com.  194. 

Again,  he  repeats : 

The  father,  and,  on  his  death,  the  mother,  is  generally  entitled  to  the  custody  of  tlu' 
infant  children,  inasmuch  as  they  are  their  natural  protectors,  for  maiutenauce  and 
education.  But  the  courts  of  justice  mtiy,  in  their  sound  discretion,  and  when  tin- 
morals,  or  safety,  or  iuterests  of  the  children  strongly  reciuire  it,  withdraw  the  infants 
from  the  custody  of  the  father  and  mother,  and  place  the  care  and  custody  of  thcni 
elsewhere.     2  Kent,  205. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  right  of  the  father  to  the  custody  of" 
the  persons  of  his  infant  children  is  in  conse<iuence  of  his  obligation  to 
lirovide  for  their  maintenance  and  education.  But  this  obligation  of 
support  is  in  some  degree  mutual  under  our  laws,  and  there  are  cases 
where  the  obligation  is  shifted,  and  the  child  is  bound  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  parent ;  but  we  doubt  if  in  such  case  the  custody  of  the 
person  of  the  i)arent  would  belong  as  of  right  to  the  child.  In  tliis 
country  the  right  is,  as  a  general  rule,  derived  from  the  statutory  enact- 
ments. 

In  this  country,  too,  there  is  a  great  uniformity  in  the  laws  of  the 
several  States  upon  this  subject,  and  the  si)irit  of  the  decisions  is  essen- 
tially the  same. 
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"Where  the  question  is  to  be  determined  by  a  judicial  tribunal  the  courts 
are  not  bound  to  deliver  the  child  into  the  custody  of  any  claimant,  but, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  will  leave  the  child  in  such  custody 
as  may  appear  best  for  it.  Where  there  is  a  controversy  between  parents 
for  the  custody  of  their  child,  the  right  of  the  father  is  preferred  to  that 
of  the  mother,  but  the  welfare  of  the  child  will  be  the  criterion  by  which 
the  custody  is  awarded.  If  the  child  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion, in  ordinary  cases,  upon  habeas  corpus,  the  court  will  permit  the 
child  to  elect  in  whose  custody  it  will  be  placed,  but  the  court  will  take 
care  that  the  custody  is  not  an  improper  one.  If  the  child  is  not  com- 
petent to  form  a  judgment  and  to  declare  his  election,  the  court,  after 
examination,  will  exercise  its  judgment  for  him. 

For  authorities  upon  this  question  we  may  refer  to  the  following 
among  many:  Matter  of  Woolstoncraftj  4  Johns,  ch.  80;  Matter  of 
Waldrorij  13  Johns.  18;  People  vs.  Chegaray,  18  TVend.  637;  People  vs. 
Kling^  6  Barb.  366;  Foster  vs.  Alston^  Q  How.  (Miss.)  406;  Com,  vs.  Ad- 
dicks^  5  Binney,  520;  Ex  parte  Crouse^  4  Whart.  9;  U.  8.  vs.  Oreen^  3  Ma- 
son, 482;  State  vs.  Smith,  6  Greenl.  262;  People  vs.  Mercier,  3  Hill  (N.  Y.) 
309;  People  vs.  Wilcox,  22  Barb.  178;  Wilcox  vs.  Wilcox,  14  :N^.  Y.  Eep. 
575;  Wellesby  vs.  Welleshy,  2  Bligh  (N.  S.),  136;  Ex  parte  Skinner,  9 
Moore,  278;  2  Story's  Eq.  §  1341;  Hurd  on  Hab.  Corp.  528. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  father  or,  after  his  death,  the  mother 
may  give  the  child  to  a  third  person,  or  may  relinquish  the  custody  of 
it  until  it  arrives  at  full  age,  upon  consideration  that  such  party  will 
adopt  the  child  and  care  for  it  as  his  own,  and  that  subsequently  he  or 
she,  after  a  state  of  things  has  arisen  which  cannot  be  altered  without 
risking  the  happiness  of  the  child,  may  attempt  to  reclaim  its  custody. 

Where  this  transfer  is  made  under  the  laws  relating  to  apprenticeship 
or  the  adoption  of  children,  the  parent  would  be  barred  from  such  a 
reclamation;  but  this  is  sometimes  done  without  such  statute  laws  or 
not  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  statute.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  an 
attempt  at  reclamation  might  be  made  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
anjnst  and  aggravating,  when  the  affections  of  both  child  and  parents 
by  adoption  have  become  engaged,  or  where  the  father,  by  such  an  ar- 
rangement, while  his  child  was  of  tender  years  and  entirely  dependent^ 
might  shift  the  burden  of  his  care  and  support  upon  a  third  party,  and 
when  the  child  arrives  at  more  mature  years,  and  under  the  care  and  at 
the  expense  of  his  parents  by  adoption  becomes  capable  of  making 
some  material  return,  the  father  by  such  recovery  would  secure  to  him- 
self the  benefit  of  the  services  and  earnings  of  the  child  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  had  fitted  him  therefor. 

There  are,  however,  decisions,  both  in  England  and  this  country,  to 
the  elfect  that  the  father  would  not  be  bound  by  such  a  transaction,  but 
may  recover  the  custody  of  the  child,  even  though  the  interests  of  the 
child  had  been  promoted  by  the  original  transfer.  Tyler  (§  187,  i>.  283) 
Bays  that  the  better  opinion  is  that  the  father  in  such  ease  is  not  in  a 
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position  to  require  the  interference  of  the  court  in  favor  of  bis  controlling 
legal  right  a3  against  the  rights,  the  feelings,  and  the  interests  of  the 
other  parties,  and  cites  Pool  vs.  Gott,  14  Law  Kep.  269 ;  State  vs.  Smith, 
6  Greenleaf,  462;  McDowle^s  case,  8  Johns.  328;  Com.  vs.  Gilkesonj 
Wallace  (Philada.)  R.  194;  State  vs.  Barrett,  40  N.  H.  15.  See  also 
Matter  of  Murphy,  12  How.  Pr.  R.  513;  Hurd  on  Hab.  Corp.  537.  The 
only  American  cases  which  he  cites  as  against  this  doctrine  are  St^ite  vs. 
Oliver,  1  Harr.  (Del.)  419 ;  Mayne  vs.  Bredwin,  1  Halstead,  N.  J.  Ch. 
454.  Hurd,  however,  in  a  note,  cites  various  other  cases  on  both  sides, 
but  evidently  agrees  in  opinion  with  Tyler. 

In  the  case  of  illegitimate  children  the  mother  has  the  right  to  the 
custody,  Hulland  vs.  Malkin,  2  Wilson,  126 ;  Eex  vs.  So2)er,  5  Term  R. 
tl7S;  Rosalina  vs.  Antistrong,  15  Barb.  247;  People  vs.  Mitchell,  44  Barb. 
245 ;   Wright  vs.  Wright,  2  Mass.  109. 

In  many  of  the  States  these  general  principles  of  the  law  have  been 
supplemented  by  specific  statute  provisions  for  the  protection  of  children. 

In  many  of  the  States  the  exposure  of  an  infant  under  6  years  by 
the  parents  or  other  person  having  the  custody  of  such  child  with  intent 
to  abandon  it,  and  in  some  cases  exposui^e  such  as  endangers  health  or 
limb  of  infants,  is  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  R.  S.  Maine, 
1871,  828;  R.  S.  Conn.  1875,  500,  §  15;  Comp.  Laws  Mich.  1871,  2075; 
S  Stat.  Tenn.  §  4620;  R.  S.  Wise.  1858,  974,  §  8;  3  R.  S.  N.  Y.  037, 
§  45;  Code  Ga.  1873,  §  4373;  Wagner  Stat.  Mo.  451,  §  39;  N.  Y.  Laws 
of  1876,  chap.  122. 

In  New  York,  where  parents  abandon  their  children  they  forfeit  all 
<;laim  to  their  custody  as  against  any  person  who  has  taken,  adopted, 
or  assumed  the  maintenance  of  such  child.  (3  R.  S.  106,  §  11.)  xVud  in 
Georgia  parental  power  is  lost  by  consent  to  adoption,  by  voluntary 
<5ontract  releasing  custody  to  third  person,  by  failure  to  provide  neces- 
saries, by  abandonment  of  family,  by  consent  to  marriage,  and  by  cruel 
treatment.  (Code  of  1873,  §  1793.)  The  Minnesota  law  authorizes  any 
incorporated  orphan  asylum  to  take  charge  of  destitute  and  abandoned 
<3hildren.  (R.  S.  1866,  §§  65,  m.)  And  in  New  York  and  other  States 
there  are  various  societies  having  this  power,  many  of  them  organized 
solely  for  this  object. 

Abducting,  enticing,  or  conveying  away  minors  is  also  prohibited  under 
penalty.  R.  S.  Me.  828;  Mich.  C.  L.  2075;  Tenn.  3  Stat.  §  4021; 
Oa.  Code,  §§  4367-8;  Mo.  Wag.  Stat.  451,  §  38:  So.  Car.  R.  8.  711,  §  15; 
and  others. 

In  many  of  the  States  the  furnishing  or  sale  of  spirituous  or  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  wines,  or  malt  li(iuor.s  is  covered  by  a  general  jirohibitory 
law,  applicable  to  all ;  but  iu  some  States  special  lu'ovisions  have  been 
enacted  as  to  minors.  N.  Y.  3  R.  S.  037,  §  21 :  Iowa  Code,  §  1530; 
111.  1878,  528;  Ind.  R.  S.  872;  Mich.  C.  L.  702;  Teim.  3  Stat.  §  4S63 ; 
Minn.  R.   S.  208,  §    10;     Mo.   Wag.   St.   552,  §    20;     Penna.   Purden, 

miS,  §  31. 
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*Agaiii,  miaors  under  a  certain  age  are  prohibited  from  being  admitted 
to  or  remaining  in  any  saloon  or  place  of  entertainment  where  spirituous 
or  malt  liquors  are  sold,  exchanged,  or  given  away,  or  at  any  place  of 
amusement  known  as  a  dance  house  or  concert  saloon,  unless  accom- 
panied by  parents  or  guardians.  N.  H.  G.  L.  1878,  ch.  269,  §  23 ;  Cal. 
Stat.  1877-8,  p.  813 ;  Mo.  Wagner,  213,  §  8 ;  Penna.  Purden,  49,  §  9, 
501,  §  20;  X.  Y.  3  R.  S.  982,  §  91 ;  Ohio,  Sayler's  Stat.  271,  ch.  264. 

Gambling  or  betting  with  minors,  furnishing  them  with  dangerous 
weapons,  or  selling  poisons  to  them  is  prohibited.  Ohio  S.  and  C.  667 ; 
Tenn.  3  Stat.  §§  4864,  4887 ;  Mo.  Wagner,  662,  §  5 ;  N.  Y.  2  K.  S.  921, 
§44. 

Children  found  begging  or  soliciting  charity  may  be  arrested  and 
committed.  IS'.  Y.  2  E.  S.  837,  §  4 ;  Cal.  Stat.  1877-8,  813,  §  4.  And 
the  general  laws  against  gaming,  begging,  and  vagrancy  apply  to  minors 
as  well  as  to  adults. 

In  some  of  the  States  there  are  provisions  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  Florida  statutes,  in  which  stubborn  children,  runaways,  and  those 
who  misspend  their  time  by  frequenting  gaming  houses  or  tippling  shops 
are  classed  with  disorderly  persons,  rogues,  and  vagabonds,  and  made 
subject  to  the  same  punishment.  See  Bush's  Digest,  249,  §  24.  As 
to  stuhbarn  children^  there  is  the  spirit  of  the  old  colony  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  with  a  strong  modification  of  the  penalty. 

But,  perhaps,  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  the  tendency  of  tlie 
legislation  on  this  subject. 

Within  the  last  few  years  another  matter  has  received  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  State  legislatures. 

In  the  laws  of  New  York  for  1874,  chap.  116,  it  is  provided  that  any 
person,  whether  as  parent,  guardian,  relative,  employer,  or  otherwise, 
having  in  his  care,  custody,  or  control  any  child  under  the  age  of  16 
years,  who  shall  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  let  out,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  such  child  to  any  i)ersou,  under  any  name,  title,  or  pre- 
tence, for  the  vocation,  use,  occupation,  calling,  service,  or  purpose  of 
singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  rope- walking,  dancing,  begging, 
or  peddling,  in  any  public  street  or  highway,  or  in  any  mendicant  or 
wandering  business  whatever,  and  any  person  who  shall  take,  receive, 
hire,  employ,  use,  or  have  in  custody  any  such  child  for  such  i)urposes, 
or  either  of  them,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  &c. 
3  R.  S.  164,  §  9. 

Again,  in  1876,  it  was  enacted  that  any  person  having  the  custody, 
care,  or  control  of  any  child  under  16,  who  shall  exhibit,  use,  or  employ, 
or  in  any  manner  or  under  any  pretence  sell,  apprentice,  give  away, 
let  out,  &c.,  any  such  child  to  any  person  in  or  for  the  vocation,  occu- 
pation, service,  or  purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  u]usi<*al  instruments, 
rope  or  wire  walking,  dancing,  l)egging,  or  peddling,  or  as  a  gymnast, 
contortionist,  rider,  or  acrobat,  in  any  place  whatsoever,  or  for  and  in 
any  business,  exhibition,  or  vocation  injurious  to  health  or  dangerous 
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to  the  life  and  limb,  or  who  shall  cause,  procure,  or  encourage  any  such 
child  to  engage  therein,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  And  upon 
conviction  of  such  party  the  court  or  magistrate  may,  if  he  deem  it 
desirable  for  the  welfare  of  the  child,  deprive  such  i)erson  of  its  custody , 
and  commit  it  to  some  orphan  asylum,  or  make  such  other  disposition  of 
it  as  is  or  may  be  provided  for  by  law.    Laws  of  1876,  ch.  122. 

Similar  provisions  of  law  are  found  in  Xew  Hampshire,  Gen.  Laws, 
1878,  ch.  269,  §  2.1;  California  Laws  of  1877-8,  813,  act  March  30,  1878; 
Pennsylvania,  act  of  May  24:,  1878;  Illinois,  Laws  of  1876,  chap.  122, 
revision  of  1878,  496.  And  the  same  general  provisions  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  other  States,  whose  later  statutes  we  have  been  unable  to 
examine. 

In  a  case  arising  under  the  New  York  laws,  Westbrook,  J.,  says : 

The  right  of  the  State  to  care  for  its  children  has  always,  and  with  very  great  pro- 
priety, been  exercised.  Under  its  laws,  whenever  the  welfare  of  the  child  has  de- 
manded, its  courts  have  frequently  interfered  for  the  protection  of  children  of  tender 
years.  It  has  again  and  again  taken  theui  from  one  parent  and  given  them  to  the 
other,  or  has  refused  so  to  do,  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  child  being  the  object 
always  in  view.  It  has  so  acted  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  and  that  power 
ha«  never  been  supposed  to  have  been  improperly  exercised  because  a  jury  was  not 
allowed  and  due  process  of  law  not  had.  If  the  courts  of  the  State  may,  by  virtue  of 
their  general  powers,  interfere  for  the  protection  and  care  of  children,  it  is  not  seen 
why  the  legislature  may  not  prescribe  the  cases  in  which  children  shall  be  rescued 
from  their  custodians  and  a  mode  provided  for  their  summary  disposition.  For  ex- 
ample, if  children  should  be  placed  to  learn  the  business  of  stealing,  could  not  the 
legislature  provide  a  summary  remedy  for  the  evil  ?  Has  the  law  no  power  to  rescue, 
summarily,  female  children  held  for  the  ]»urj»oses  of  prostitution,  or  interfere  in  an 
expeditious  manner  in  very  many  cases  when  children  of  tender  years  are  exposed  to 
peril  or  temptation?  This  will  hardly  be  argued,  or,  if  claimed,  authority  most 
abundant  can  be  found  to  justify  it.  Precisely  this  ground  the  act  of  1876  covers. 
In  my  judgment  it  is  a  most  wise,  salutary,  and  beneficent  statute,  born  of  Christian 
civilization  and  founded  upon  the  teachings  of  Him  to  whom  children  were  objects  of 
tender  love  and  care.  It  needs  no  evidence  to  demonstrate  to  our  judgment  that  the 
life  to  which  these  children  were  subjected  and  from  which  they  were  rescued  was 
perilous  to  their  best  interests.  It  was  dangerous  to  them  jihysically  and  morally. 
The  contortions,  evolutions,  and  performances  of  the  acrobat  are  clearly  physically 
dangerous,  and  the  surroundings  and  companions  of  the  circus  ring  are  e<iually  8<» 
morally.     In  the  matter  of  Donahue  ei  ah  X.  Y.  Sept.  term,  18T0. 

SPECIAL   PROVISIONS  IN   REFERENCE   TO  EDUCATION. 

Under  this  head  it  is  not  proposed  to  do  more  than  to  call  attention 
to  certain  specific  provisions  of  hiw  enforcing  the  duty  of  parents,  guard- 
ians, and  others  having  the  custody  of  children  to  pro\'ide  for  their  edu- 
cation and  intended  to  prevent  truancy. 

It  is  well  settled  that  a  proper  education  is  included  in  the  term  '•  nec- 
essaries.'' Whether  a  ''proper  education"  is  to  be  construed  to  include 
more  than  a  good  common  school  education  is  a  question  upon  which 
the  decisions  are  not  harmonious.  In  The  College  vs.  Chandler^  20  Vt. 
683,  the  supreme  court  say : 

A  good  common  school  education  at  least  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the   '•  neces- 
saries "  for  an  infant.     Without  it  he  w<inld  lac'v  an  acqnif<itioD  which  would  lie  coni- 
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mon  among  his  «'vssociates,  and  would  ever  be  liable  to  suffer  iu  his  transaction  of 
biimne»8.  Such  an  education  is  moreover  essential  to  the  iutelli^^ent  discharge  of  civil, 
political,  and  religious  duties. 

To  this  exteut  the  courts  are  iu  accord,  aud  the  reasou  given  in  an 
English  case  was  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  reahn.  Manley  vs. 
Seott^  1  sec.  R.  112. 

In  this  country  the  education  of  children  has  been  provided  for  by 
constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  for  the  organization  of  public 
schools,  free  to  all  within  the  scholastic  age.  Experience,  however,  has 
shown  that  the  attendance  upon  the  free  public  schools  has  never  in- 
cluded all  the  children  of  school  age.  Parents  have  been  found  "  so  in- 
dulgent and  negligent  of  duty  in  that  respect,"  so  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  their  children,  as  to  suffer  them  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and 
idleness,  or  so  greedy  for  a  little  present  gain  that  they  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  future  welfare  of  their  children  to  obtain  it,  and  especially 
in  our  large  cities  a  class  of  children  are  found  who  prefer  the  unbridled 
license  of  the  streets  to  the  wholesome  restraints  of  the  school  room. 

To  prevent  this  evil  there  have  been  added  to  the  school  systems  of 
many  of  the  States  what  are  known  as  the  provisions  for  compulsory 
education.  The  State,  having  provided  a  free  gift  for  its  children,  has 
sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  compel  its  acceptance. 

These  provisions  are  of  two  kinds,  those  that  apply  to  parents  or  cus- 
todians of  the  children,  the  compulsory  laws  proper,  and  those  that 
reach  and  apply  to  the  children  themselves,  or  the  laws  to  prevent  and 
punish  truancy. 

In  many  of  the  States  there  are  some  general  provisions  of  law  bear- 
ing upon  this  question.  Vagrants  and  disorderly  persons  are  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  law,  and  these  are  defined  to  include  those  who 
have  no  regular  or  lawful  occupation,  who  misspend  their  time  in  idle- 
ness or  frequent  places  of  iumioral  tendencies,  stubborn  children,  runa- 
ways, idle  persons  who  go  about  begging,  and  the  like.  There  are  also 
laws  i^roviding  for  the  arrest  of  vicious  and  unruly  children,  or  of  those 
suffered  to  run  at  large  without  proper  restraint,  and  their  commit- 
ment to  some  institution  provided  for  such  purpose,  there  to  be  employed 
at  such  suitable  labor  as  they  may  be  able  to  perform  and  to  be  educated 
and  instructed  so  that  they  maj'  make  useful  citizens. 

The  laws  for  the  prevention  of  truancy  reach  all  children  of  the  pre- 
scribed age  who  do  not  attend  school,  and  provide  for  their  being  placed 
iu  some  proper  institution  to  be  edui^ated  and  instructed  until  they  are 
brought  under  proper  restraint.  These  gather  into  the  schools  the 
street  waifs  who  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way,  and  if  the}'  are  not 
effective  it  is  because  they  are  not  properly  enforced. 

In  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  the  truant  (luestion  is 
referred  to  the  towns,  who  an^  authorized  to  make  by-laws  respecting 
truants  and  children  within  a  prescribed  age  not  attoii(liu<^  school,  or 

who  are  without  any  regular  or  lawful  occupation  or  growing  up  in 
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ignorance.  The  towns  may  annex  suitable  penalties  for  the  breach  of 
these  by-laws  and  appoint  special  officers  to  enforce  the  same — a  plan 
which  has  not  proved  eminently  successful.  R.  S.  Me.  186,  §§  13  to  15; 
R.  S.  Mass.  chap.  42,  §  84;  Gen.  Stat.  R.  I.  chap.  57. 

The  other  branch  is  perhaps  more  effective  and  reaches  the  larger 
number  of  cases.  It  declares  the  duty  of  the  parent  or  custodian,  and 
enforces  that  duty  by  penalties  for  the  breach  thereof. 

These  compulsory  provisions  are  not  original  in  the  Massachusetts 
law  of  1642,  but  would  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  same 
source  as  the  laws  in  reference  to  stubborn  children  or  those  who  should 
smite  or  curse  their  natural  parents. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  criminal  code  of  the  Jews,"  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  writer  says : 

It  must  be  remembered  that  education  was  well  advanced  among  the  Hebrews, 
especiany  Jifter  the  first  or  Babylonian  captivity.  A  system  of  compulsory  instruction 
had  been  introduced  by  Joshua,  the  son  of  Gamala.  There  was  a  school  board  for  each 
district.  Every  child  more  than  6  years  of  age  was  obliged  to  attend  the  communal 
schools.  Such  importance  does  the  Talmud  attach  to  the  training  of  the  young  that 
it  enters  into  the  minutest  details  upon  the  subject. 

The  duty  of  preparing  them  to  become  good  and  useful  citizens  was 
not  neglected.  The  Bible  was  their  moral  and  legal  code,  and  the  study 
of  this  was  enforced.  A  Jew  could  not  but  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
leading  principles  of  his  legal  code  and  their  general  application. 

And  the  same  writer  says : 

A  man  who  ha<l  not  or  had  never  had  a  fixed  occupation,  trade,  or  business,  by 
which  he  earned  a  livelihood,  was  not  allowed  to  act  as  judge.  "He  who  neglects  to 
teach  his  son  a  trade,"  say  the  rabbins,  "is  as  though  he  taught  him  to  steal." 

The  New  Hampshire  law  requires  pcarents,  guardians,  or  other  custo- 
dians of  children  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  to  send  them  to  school 
at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  six  weeks  of  which  at  least  must  be 
continuous.  With  some  variations  as  to  age  and  time,  the  same  law 
prevails  in  other  States.  Michigan,  act  1G5,  laws  of  1871;  California,. 
act  March  28,  1874;  Conn.  Gen.  Statutes,  revision  of  1875,  title  xi,  with 
amendments  to  1879,  §  1;  Maine,  act  of  1875;  Mass.  laws  of  1873, 
279;  1874,  233;  1876,  ch.  52;  1878,  ch.  257;  New  York,  laws  of  1851, 
ch.  337,  §  13;  as  amended,  1866,  ch.  245;  District  of  Columbia,  R.  S. 
D.  C.  ch.  12,  §  1;  Kansas,  laws  of  1876,  ch.  92;  Nevada,  act  Feb.  25, 
1873;  New  Jersey,  act  April  9,  1875;  Ohio,  act  of  Sept.  1,  1877;  Ver- 
mont, acts  1867,  1870,  1873;  Wisconsin,  laws  of  1879;  Arizona,  act  of 
Feb.  9,  1875;  Wyoming,  acts  Dec.  12,  1873,  and  Dec.  15,  1877. 

Washington  Territory,  by  a  law  of  1877,  applies  a  similar  provision  to 
all  towns  of  400  or  more  inhabitcants.  The  constitutions  of  Colorailo  and 
North  Carolina  authorize  such  a  law,  but  the  legislatiues  do  not  appear 
to  have  acted  upon  it. 

In  Illinois  the  expense  of  the  sui)port  and  education  of  children  are 
made  a  charge  upon  the  property  of  both  husband  and  wife,  or  either, 
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in  favor  of  the  creditor  therefor,  who  may  sue  either  one  or  both.    Stat. 
1876,  693,  §  15. 

In  Gteorgia  a  general  provision  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  father  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  his  children  during  minority^ 
Code  of  1873,  §  1792. 

And  this  is  the  general  requirement  of  the  law.  Where  there  is  suf- 
ficient property  of  either  parent  or  belonging  to  the  child,  courts  of 
equity  under  the  general  rules  of  the  law  are  authorized  to  interfere,  to 
secure  to  the  child  a  proper  education  where  the  natural  or  legal  custo- 
dian neglects  that  duty.  But  under  the  special  compulsory  provisions 
there  is  no  question  of  property.  The  free  public  schools  ofter  facilities 
for  education  without  charge  to  parent  or  child,  and  it  is  made  a  penal 
offense  for  the  parent  or  custodian  to  refuse  the  facilities  so  offered  to 
the  child. 

If  it  be  true  that  a  good  common  school  education  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  necessaries  for  an  infant,  and  essential  to  the  discharge  of  civil  and 
jiolitical  duties,  or,  as  generally  stated,  that  a  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  people  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  free  institutions, 
these  so  called  compulsory  or  obligatory  laws  are  founded  upon  the  right 
and  duty  of  self  protection  and  preservation.  They  belong  to  the  class 
of  laws  which  are  intended  for  the  suppression  of  vice.  They  are  in- 
tended to  reach  and  bring  within  the  influence  of  our  schools  a  class 
who  cannot  be  reached  effectually  in  any  other  way.  Wherever  they 
have  been  proi>erly  enforced,  the  evidence  is  that  great  benefits  have 
accrued  therefrom ;  and  in  a  somewhat  extended  examination  of  the 
various  school  codes  but  one  instance  has  been  found  where  these 
compulsory  provisions  once  adopted  have  been  abandoned,  and  that  is 
in  the  Texas  school  code  of  1879.  Even  there  there  was  no  direct  repeal, 
but  the  clause  was  omitted  in  the  revision,  and  it  would  seem  that  it 
was  sought  to  do  by  implication  what  they  hesitated  to  do  by  direct 
declaration.  The  same  revision  narrows  the  school  age  from  6  to  16 
down  to  8  to  14,  and  deprives  call  children  under  8  or  over  14  of  the 
privilege  of  free  education.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
retrograde  movement,  there  will  be  found  little  disposition  in  other  States 
to  follow  it.  In  the  two  adjoining  States,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  the 
school  age  is  from  6  to  21,  which  may  be  termed  the  general  school  age 
of  the  country,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Texas  parents 
will  persist  in  depriving  their  children  of  advantages  which  would  be 
their  right  in  every  other  State.  The  simple  question  is  whether  it  is 
better  to  educate  the  children  for  our  jails  and  workhouses  or  to  become 
useful  citizens.  In  the  one  direction  or  the  other  they  will  be  sure  to 
go,  and  if  left  to  themselves,  especially  in  our  large  cities,  a  large  class 
will  take  the  wrong  direction  and  render  the  i)roblem  before  referred  to 
more  difficult  of  solution. 
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GENERAL   SCHOOL  LAWS. 

Among  the  rights  and  privileges  of  children,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  important,  is  the  right  to  the  education  provided  for  them  under 
the  public  school  S3'stem.  In  a  former  paper  one  branch  of  this  subject, 
known  as  the  compulsory  education  system,  was  introduced.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  treat  of  the  public  free  school  system  of  the  various  States, 
and  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  various  State  school  codes,  as  brief  as  is 
consistent  with  a  fair  understanding  of  the  same. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  American  school  svstem.  If  this 
means  that  there  is  no  national  system  adopted  and  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Government  the  statement  is  true.  The  power  to  establish  and 
enforce  a  public  school  system  is  one  which  the  people  have  never 
delegated  to  the  General  Government.  On  the  contrary,  they  watch 
with  great  jealousy  any  act  which,  shows  an  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  interfere  with  this  subject.  It  is  true  that  a  national 
Bureau  of  Education  lias  been  established,  but  it  has  no  governing 
authority.  It  is  simply  an  office  of  information,  and  its  chief  function 
is  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  upon  educational  subjects.  It 
appeals  through  the  history  of  experience  to  the  reason  and  sound 
judgment  of  the  people.  It  brings  home  to  them  a  knowledge  of  all  that 
is  done  for  education. 

The  American  school  systems  as  they  exist  to-day  are  the  result  of 
tlie  independent  action  of  thirty-eight  independent  States  and  of  nine 
Territories,  each  acting  for  itself.  The  various  statutes  of  these  States 
and  Territories  relating  to  common  schools  would  fill  volumes.  The 
result  sought  to  be  attained  has  been  the  same  in  all.  In  some  of  the 
older  States  it  is  the  growth  of  over  two  hundred  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience, and  this  experience  has  iniu'ed  to  the  benefit  of  the  younger 
States.  In  many  instances  the  new  States  have  undoubtedly  improved 
upon  the  old,  and  the  old  States  have  shown  their  appreciation  by 
adopting  the  improvement.  Hence,  instead  of  such  great  diversities  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  separate  action  of  so  many  inde- 
pendent authorities,  it  will  be  fouiid  that  upon  the  material  points  there 
is  a  remarkable  unanimitv. 

As  a  general  rule  the  people  are  slow  to  allow  or  assent  to  changes  in 
constitutional  provisions,  even  when  it  is  freely  admitted  that  some 
changes  are  desirable.  In  almost  every  legislative  body  there  will  be 
found  a  class  of  statesmen  who  seem  to  have  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to 
improve  upon  any  existing  law  or  system,  and  the  people  seem  to  ex- 
pect and  submit  to  a  certain  degree  of  instability  in  the  statute  law. 
But  when  the  proposition  Is  to  change  constitutional  provisions  they 
must  be  satisfied  that  some  urgent  necessity  demands  the  change  ere 
they  will  consent  to  remove  the  legal  restrictions  which  bar  any  altera- 
tion of  the  fundamental  law,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  change  when 
proposed  must  be  approved  by  the  popular  vote  before  it  can  l)ecoine 
otfective. 
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Hence,  when  permanency  is  desired  they  secure  it  by  incorporating 
the  proposed  ordinances  in  the  constitution.  This  is  not,  as  some  for- 
eign writers  seem  to  understand,  a  compulsory  power  wielded  by  the 
State  against  the  free  action  of  its  citizens,  but  a  voluntary  binding 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  citizens  themselves,  which  controls  or 
compels  State  action.  The  people  are  bound  by  the  constitution  which 
they  have  adopted  until  it  shall  be  legally  changed  or  modified,  but  one 
of  its  most  essential  functions  is  to  restrict  the  legislative  power  in  cer- 
tain directions,  while  it  at  the  same  time  comi)els  action  in  others. 

The  idea  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  American  school  system  is 
found  in  the  apothegm,  "An  ignorant  pe<Ji>le  may  be  governed,  but  only 
an  educated  people  can  govern  themselves.''  The  doctrine  which  has 
been  incorporated  into  many  of  the  State  constitutions,  and  is  the  gov- 
erning principle  in  all,  is  that  "knowledge  and  learning  as  well  as  vir. 
tue  generally  diffused  throughout  the  community  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  a  free  government  and  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
I)eople.''  Hence,  for  the  protection  and  perpetuation  of  free  govern- 
ment, they  have  inserted  in  their  State  constitutions  provisions  requir- 
ing the  legislatures  to  establish  and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
efficient  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools,  free  to  all  children  of  the 
S  tate  within  the  school  age. 

Many  have  gone  further  than  this  and  provided  for  the  setting  apart 
of  a  special  State  school  fund,  the  ])rincipal  of  which  is  not  to  be  dimin- 
ished, the  interest  on  which  is  pledged  for  the  support  of  schools  and 
forbidden  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  and  is  addition  an  annual 
State  appropriation  or  the  levy  of  a  special  State  tax  is  usually  made 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  many  States  the  provision  is  required  to  be 
sufficient  to  support  a  school  or  schools  in  every  district  for  a  certain 
specified  time  each  year  as  a  minimum  limit. 

In  many  of  the  State  constitutions  there  are  provisions  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  supervisory  officers,  who  are  to  have  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State,  and  in  the  constitution  of  Virginia  the  provi- 
sions substantially  establish  the  system,  leaving  but  little  except  details 
to  be  provided  for  by  the  legislature. 

Another  general  principle,  constitutional  or  statutory,  is  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  shall  be  free  from  all  sectarian  or  denominational  influences. 
As  enumerated  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  *'  humanity  and  gen- 
eral benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality 
honesty  and  punctuality  in  dealings,  sincerity,  good  humor,  and  all  so- 
cial affections  and  generous  sentiments"  are  to  be  inculcated,  but  sec- 
tarian or  denominational  teaching  is  rigidly  excluded  from  the  schools 
or  school  books.  Perfect  freedom  of  religious  beUef  is  the  right  of  every 
citizen.  He  may  adopt  any  form  of  religious  belief  which  approves 
itself  to  him  or  he  may  reject  all  forms.  He  may  bring  up  his  children 
to  believe  in  the  teachings  of  any  sect  or  creed,  but  he  must  provide  for 
this  outside  of  the  public  school.  He  cannot  require  others  entertain" 
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ing  different  and  frequently  radically  conflicting  opinions  to  contribute 
to  the  inculcation  of  his  own  particular  tenets.  The  public  school  is  the 
neutral  ground,  free  to  all  creeds  and  forms  of  belief,  upon  which  the 
most  discordant  elements  may  meet  and  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privi- 
leges, a  result  which  perhaps  cannot  be  fully  attained  except  by  a  secu- 
larization of  the  public  schools. 

In  the  matter  of  school  statistics  the  provisions  of  the  State  codes 
are  almost  identical.  At  stated  periods  there  is  required  from  some 
school  district  officer  a  census  of  all  persons  residing  in  the  district  of 
the  school  age,  some  even  requiring  names,  age,  and  sex.  This  is  the 
school  material.  In  every  school  a  register  is  required  to  be  kept  by 
the  teacher  of  the  name  of  every  pupil  attendifig  from  day  to  day,  and 
at  stated  periods  reports  are  to  be  made  showing  the  actual  attendance 
of  each,  with  the  average  attendance  for  the  period,  and  unless  these 
reports  are  made  the  teacher  forfeits  his  pay.  A  comparison  of  these 
two  shows  the  names  of  all  who  are  denied  or  who  neglect  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefit^  of  the  school  privileges.  From  each  district 
must  also  come  a  statement  of  the  number  of  schools,  the  length  of 
time  and  by  whom  taught,  their  management  and  comparative  condi- 
tion, the  wages  of  the  teachers,  with  a  complete  statement  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  district,  the  sources  from  which  its  funds  were  de- 
rived, and  the  cost  per  scholar.  So  specific  are  the  details  required  that 
the  reports  furnish  a  complete  annual  history  of  the  operations  of  each 
district. 

Again  it  is  made  the  duty  of  certain  officers  to  visit  the  schools  and 
examine  into  their  condition  and  management  and  report  upon  the 
same.  This  is  made  peremptory  upon  the  officers,  beginning  with  the 
district  and  running  up  to  the  town  or  county  and  in  some  degree  to 
the  State  supervisory  officers.  The  theory  of  the  law  requires  a  careful 
study  of  the  workings  of  the  system,  with  a  series  of  reports  thereon 
which  finally  reach  the  legislature  through  the  State  superintendent  or 
State  board. 

In  all  the  States  and  all  the  Territories,  except  Alaska,  which  has  no 
public  school  law,  and  New  Mexico,  where  the  provisions  are  extremely 
crude,  the  general  supervision  of  educational  interests  is  vested  in  a 
State  or  territorial  superintendent,  with  or  without  a  State  board  of 
education.  In  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Texas  the  substantial 
duties  of  State  superintendent  are  devolved  upon  the  secretary  of  the 
State  board,  and  in  Maryland,  upon  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  who  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  State  board. 

The  State  boards  in  some  cases  are  merely  the  trustees  of  the  school 
fund,  and  have  the  care  and  management  of  the  school  lauds;  in  some 
their  functions  are  simply  advisory  upon  matters  referred  to  them  by 
the  State  superintendent,  while  in  others  they  are  charged  with  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  school  system,  with  power  to  make  and  enforce 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  same. 
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The  State  superintendents,  with  or  without  the  direction  of  the  State 
boards,  are  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  State  and  with  the  administration  of  the  school  laws. 
They  are  to  advise  with  and  instruct  the  county  superintendents  and 
other  subordinate  school  officers,  to  prepare  forms  and  blanks  for  re- 
ports and  returns,  examine  into  the  workings  of  the  system,  collect  sta- 
tistics and  information,  devise  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools, 
and  generally  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  system,  and  make  full  reports  to  the  governor  or  legislature.  They 
have  also  general  supervision  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  institutes 
for  the  education  and  instruction  of  teachers,  and  apportion  the  State 
school  moneys  to  the  ^eoun ties  or  towns,  in  the  mode  provided  by  law. 

In  all  the  States  outside  of  New  England,  except  Michigan  and  Ohio, 
which  seem  to  have  adopted  substantially  the  Xew  England  system, 
and  Delaware,  where  there  is  no  present  provision  in  the  law  for  i^ny 
officers  between  the  State  superintendent  and  district  boards,  there  are 
county  superintendents  or  county  boards  or  both,  the  parish  boards  of 
Louisiana  corresponding  to  the  county  boards  in  other  States. 

These  county  boards  or  county  superintendents  generally  occupy  the 
same  position  with  reference  to  the  county  schools  as  the  State  superin- 
tendent does  to  those  of  the  State,  but  subject  tp  the  State  superintend- 
ent. Under  the  Xew  England  sj^stem,  the  town  school  committees  or 
snpervisors  perform  the  duties  in  their  several  towns  which  in  the 
States  which  have  adopted  the  county  organization  is  performed  by  the 
county  authority.  Where  the  county  is  made  the  source  of  power,  it  is 
generally  made  the  duty  of  the  county  authority  to  divide  the  territory 
into  convenient  subdistricts  and  establish  in  each  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools  for  the  accommodation  of  all  children  of  school  age.  In  these 
States  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  schools  beyond  the  State  provision 
is  imposed  by  law  upon  the  county,  or  the  countj'  and  school  district, 
while  in  New  England  and  some  of  the  other  States  the  town  or  town- 
ship is  the  head,  and  upon  it  is  imposed  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
support  of  the  schools. 

The  school  district  is  a  territorial  division  of  a  county  or  town, 
which  is  recognized  in  all  the  States  except  Texas,  where  it  simply 
includes  families  sending  to  a  school.  Under  the  laws  of  the  New 
England  States,  while  the  to\Yus  were  to  a  certain  extent  required  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  they  were  also  to  be  divided  into 
school  districts,  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  which  were  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  town.  The  districts  so  formed  were,  for  school  puri)oses, 
independent  municipal  corporations.  The  town  was  required  to  levy  a 
tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  which  was  to  be  distributed  to  the 
several  districts  as  provided  by  law  or  as  it  might  direct.  Aside  from 
this  the  district  might  vote  such  additional  tax  as  it  saw  lit  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  provided  its  school-houses,  fixed  their  location,  determined 
the  time  when  the  schools  should  commence  and  close,  whether  they 
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should  be  taught  by  male  or  female  teachers,  and  managed  its  own 
affairs  through  its  own  officers.  For  a  certain  length  of  time  it  was 
bound  to  keep  up  its  schools  under  competent  teachers.  The  town 
school  committee  determined  who  were  competent  teachers  and  hail  the 
general  supervision  of  the  schools.  If  the  district  neglected  or  refused 
to  perform  its  statutory  duties  the  town  or  its  committee  might  inter- 
fere, employ  teachers,  and  establish  and  keep  u^)  the  schools  at  the  ex- 
I)ense  of  the  town  or  district.  The  present  laws,  however,  in  several 
States,  authorize  the  towns  to  abolish  the  district  system  and  assume 
control  of  the  schools,  and  for  that  purpose  it  becomes  the  district;  and 
in  Massachusetts  the  town  system  has  been  substituted  for  the  old  dis- 
trict system  in  the  larger  part  of  the  State.  In  many  of  the  States 
outside  of  Kew  England  the  law  makes  the  city,  borough,  or  township 
the  school  district;  and  in  States  where  the  county  is  to  be  divided,  the 
formation  of  districts  too  small  in  means  or  population  to  be  effective  is 
sought  to  be  avoided  by  forbidding  the  laying  off  of  any  district  unless 
it  contains  a  minimum  number  of  children  of  school  age. 

The  Texas  school  law  of  1879  virtually  abolishes  school  districts  as 
territorial  divisions  and  substitutes  in  their  plaee  what  are  called  "  school 
communities,"  which  would  seem  to  be  associations  of  individuals,  cov- 
ering the  same  territory,  like  church  or  other  associations,  without 
other  limitation  than  that  in  towns  of  less  than  1,500  inhabitants  but 
two  such  communities  can  be  formed  for  whites  and  two  for  colored 
This  is  a  new  invention  as  applied  to  the  school  system,  and  what  its 
effect  may  be  remains  to  be  seen. 

Another  point  upon  which  all  the  school  laws  are  in  unison  is  the 
necessity  of  providing  means  to  secure  competent  and  qualitied  teacjhers. 
The  early  requirements  were  evidence  of  good  morals  and  a  satisfactory 
examination  before  some  authorized  board  or  officer  as  a  condition  x)re- 
cedent  to  employment.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that  the  possession 
of  knowledge  and  the  faculty  of  communicating  it  to  others  did  not 
always  accompany  each  other ;  that  teaching  was  of  itself  a  science  to 
be  taught;  and  hence  there  have  been  added  to  the  common  school 
system  State  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  State  ami 
county  teachers'  institutes,  wliich  the  teachers  are  in  most  cases  required 
to  attend,  the  object  of  which  is  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  tea<jhers'  qualifications.  In  this 
way  the  States  have  not  only  undertaken  the  education  of  the  children, 
but  also  provided  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  the  teachers. 

Another  universjil  requirement  is  that  the  schools  shall  be  taught  in 
the  English  language.  The  teaching  of  other  modern  or  ancient  lan- 
guages is  not  prohibited,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  authorized  under 
certain  circumstances;  but  they  are  taught  simply  as  a  branch  of  study, 
and  are  not  the  language  of  the  school.  It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  and  the  greatest  work  of  the  free  school  is  its 
I>ower  of  assimilation.    It  draws  together  the  children  of  all  races  and 
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stamps  upon  them  the  mark  of  nationality.  It  is  described  as  a  mill,  into 
which  go  children  of  all  nationalities  and  come  out  Americans.  In  the 
new  constitution  of  Louisiana,  however,  while  it  is  provided  that  the 
schools  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  language,  it  is  also  provided  that 
in  parishes  where  the  French  language  predominates  they  may  also  be 
taught  in  the  French  language. 

If  this  is  to  be  carried  out,  one  manifest  result  must  be  the  division  pf 
the  school  day  between  the  two  nationalities,  which  will  of  course  shorten 
the  school  period  for  both,  unless  the  school  term  is  lengthened  in  pro- 
portion, which  in  city  schools  kept  up  for  ten  months  would  be  impos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Francis  Adams,  in  his  work  on  the  American  school  system, 
says: 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  tlie  American  school  system  is  its  representative 
character.  The  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  pervading  all  American 
social  and  political  organizations,  is  carried  to  its  fullest  limit  in  the  schools  of  the 
coautry.  The  principle  to  which  the  people  are  most  attached  is  thus  fitly  exhibited 
in  the  institution  upon  which  they  set  the  highest  value. 

Again  he  says : 

The  widespread  popular  regard  which  constitutes  the  propelling  i)ower  appears  to 
be  chiefly  duo  to  two  features :  government  by  the  people  and  ownership  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  vast  proprietary  scheme,  in  which  every  citizen  has  a  share.  F'or  no  reason 
is  the  principle  ofllocal  government  more  dearly  prized  than  because  of  the  control 
which  it  gives  the  people  over  the  schools.  They  would  be  as  ready  to  surrender  all 
municipal  powers  and  privileges  as  to  transfer  their  management  to  a  sect  or  to  any 
other  private  organization.  This  recognition  of  responsibility  is  the  mainspring  of  the 
system  and  the  cause  of  its  best  results.  *  *  »  The  simple  principle  of  the  Ameri- 
can school  laws  is  that  the  people  can  be  trusted  to  attend  to  their  own  business. 

Bishop  Fraser,  another  English  writer,  says : 

Local  self-government  is  the  mainspring  of  the  American  school  system. 

Under  the  New  England  system  the  district  was  the  chief  source  of 
power.  The  people  had  ordained  that  there  must  be  each  year  a  certain 
amount  of  school  facilities  furnished.  Beyond  that  point  the  qualified 
voters  of  each  district  were  free  to  act  according  to  their  discretion. 
The  majority  could  extend  their  schools,  divide  them  into  different 
gradeS;  add  to  the  branches  to  be  tauglit,  build  such  houses  as  seemed 
best  to  them,  the  only  limit  being  the  amount  for  which  they  were  will- 
ing to  tax  themselves.  In  Maine,  if  the  majority  proved  to  be  too  i)ar- 
Bimonious,  and  refused  to  vote  such  sum  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  minor- 
ity it  was  necessary  to  raise,  the  minority  were  authorized  to  appeal  to 
the  town,  and  upon  such  appeal  the  town  might  overrule  the  majority 
and  increase  the  amount. 

This  attachment  to  local  control  of  the  schools  is  undoubtedly  one 
great  reason  why  the  people  hold  so  tenaciously  to  the  old  district 
system  in  the  Kew  England  States.  This  principle  of  local  govern- 
ment, however,  exists  in  a  majority  of  the  States  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  but  in  some  there  will  ho  found  school  sj'stems  where  it  appears 

that  this  principle  is  not  yet  fullv  developed. 
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In  Maryland  the  State  board  consists  of  certain  persons  who  are  ex 
officio  members,  but  one  of  whom,  the  governor,  is  elective,  and  four 
others  appointed  by  the  governor  from  the  presidents  and  examiners  of 
the  county  boards.  The  county  board  is  api>ointed  by  the  circuit  court, 
and  the  county  examiner  by  the  county  board.  The  county  board  is  a 
•body  corporate  and  holds  all  school  property  in  the  county.  It  deter- 
mines the  school  districts  and  appoints  for  each  a  board  of  trustees,  who 
•appear  to  be  merely  subordinates  of  the  board.  The  county  board  con- 
trols and  manages  all  the  schools.  Xot  a  school-house  can  be  repaired 
unless  the  county  board  first  fix  the  amount  to  be  expended  therefor. 

In  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia  the 
system  is  substantially  the  same.  In  Louisiana  the  parish  board,  which 
is  appointed  by  the  State  board,  appears  to  have  entire  control.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  District  commis- 
sioners, who  are  appointees  of  the  President  of  the  Uiiited  States.  In 
none  of  these  localities  do  the  people  of  the  district,  as  such,  have  any 
voice,  except  in  some  cases  where  cities  or  towns  have  been  vested  with 
special  powers  as  independent  school  districts. 

In  Florida  and  Mississippi  the  patrons  of  the  school  are  allowed  to 
recommend  the  trustees,  but  under  the  general  school  laws  of  the  other 
States  named  these  officers  are  selected  by  apix)intment.  In  some  of  the 
other  States  the  doctrine  that  the  people  can  be  safely  trii^ted  to  attend 
to  their  own  business  does  not  seem  to  prevail,  for  a  limit  has  been  pre- 
scribed to  taxation,  so  that  the  people  may  not  impose  upon  themselves 
too  great  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children.  It  is  not  to 
be  assumed,  however,  that  the  people  of  these  States  are  of  the  class 
who  may  be  governed  but  cannot  govern  themselves. 

There  is  another  matter  which  may  with  propriety  be  noticed  before 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  State  codes.  While  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  existed  in  some  of  the  States  a  public  school  system  free 
to  all  was  impossible.  The  two  institutions  were  too  antagonistic  in 
their  nature  to  exist  harmoniously  in  the  same  community.  The  enfran- 
chisement of  the  slaves  left  them,  as  the  legacy  of  the  institution,  with 
a  mass  of  ignorance  to  be  provided  for,  and  how  to  provide  for  it  was  a 
problem  not  easy  of  solution.  Old  customs  and  prejudices  were  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  war  had  left  them  impover- 
ished and  in  no  condition  to  impose  upon  themselves  pecuniary  burdens 
for  any  purpose.  Their  available  means  bore  no  proportion  to  the  work 
to  be  done.  To  meet  and  overcome  all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  free 
public  school  system  was  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty.  The  difficulties 
which  the  Southern  States  were  called  upon  to  encounter  were  such  as 
had  never  existed  in  any  of  the  other  States. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  vices  of  some  of  the  reconstruction  gov- 
ernments of  these  States,  their  effi)rts  to  establish  and  provide  for  the 
free  public  school  system  were  good  and  earnest,  and  must  in  the  end 
be  so  acknowledged.    The  necessity  for  the  work  was  admitted.    The 
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number  of  children  of  school  age  whose  education  was  to  be  provided 
for  was  all  at  once  doubled,  and  the  addition  was  of  a  distinct  race,  and 
this  race  question  was  manfully  met  and  solved.  While  as  a  general 
rule  separate  schools  are  required  for  white  and  colored  children,  they 
are  all  classed  as  children  of  the  State,  entitled  to  equal  school  privi- 
leges and  facilities  and  to  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  school  moneys.  If 
there  are  inequalities  and  discriminations,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  the 
&ult  of  the  law,  but  of  its  administration,  and  that  must  depend  for  its 
correction  upon  the  influence  of  enlightened  public  opinion. 

Two  States,  however,  Kentucky  and  Delaware,  are  exceptional.  In 
the  school  systems  of  these  States  the  color  line  is  distinctly  drawn.  In 
Delaware  the  schools  requu^ed  by  the  constitution  to  be  established  are 
established  exclusively  for  white  children.  The  constitution  acknowl- 
edges no  obligation  in  respect  to  the  education  of  the  colored  children. 
In  both  States  the  whites  seem  to  disclaim  any  pecuniary  responsibility 
in  this  matter,  and  no  part  of  their  money  is  allowed  to  be  expended  in 
that  direction,  except  as  it  may  be  done  in  independent  city  districts,  but 
the  cost  of  the  education  of  the  colored  children  is  imposed  upon  that 
race  alone. 

In  Kentucky  the  regular  school  supervision  is  made  to  include  the 
colored  schools,  while  in  Delaware  the  taxes  collected  from  the  colored 
people  for  the  support  of  colored  schools  are  by  law  turned  over  to  a  pri- 
vate association  to  be  expended  by  them.  In  both  States  the  fees  for  col- 
lection of  the  tax  and  other  expenses  are  paid  out  of  the  colored  fund. 

ALABAMA. 

The  constitution  requires  the  general  assembly  to  establish,  organize, 
and  maintain  a  system  of  public  schools  throughout  the  State  for  the 
«qual  benefit  of  tlie  children  thereof  between  the  ages  of  7  and  21, 
separate  schools  to  be  provided  for  children  of  African  descent. 

It  requires  the  levy  of  a  poll  tax,  not  exceeding  $1.50  annually,  to  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  schools  in  the  counties  where  collected,  and 
for  an  annual  State  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $100,000  for  the  same 
purpose.  Of  the  State  moneys  distributed  not  more  than  4  per  cent, 
can  be  api)lied  to  any  purpose  except  the  payment  of  teachers. 

The  school  laws  in  force  in  1878  proAided  for  a  State  superintendent 
elected  biennially,  a  county  superintendent  for  each  county,  appointed 
by  the  State  superintendent  for  two  years,  and  tliree  trustees,  elected 
in  each  township  or  school  district  for  the  term  of  four  years,  these 
trustees,  however,  to  be  superseded  in  1879  by  a  township  superintend- 
ent in  each  township,  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent,  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  superintendent. 

The  State  superintendent  has  his  oflice  at  the  State  capital  and  em- 
ploys a  clerk.  He  has  the  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  is  to  devote  his  time  to  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  schools 
and  the  promotion  of  the  general  interests  of  education,  prepare  and 
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distribute  blanks  for  school  returns,  publish  and  circulate  the  laws  and 
regulations  concerning  common  schools,  visit,  if  practicable,  each  county 
annually,  and  report  to  the  governor  the  number  of  school  districts,  the 
number  of  schools  ta-ught,  the  number  of  scholars  taught  and  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age,  the  amount  of  school  funds  received  and 
expended,  with  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  with 
such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper.  He  is 
to  apportion  the  school  moneys  to  the  counties,  and  keep  special  ac- 
counts with  each  county  and  township. 

Tliese  may  be  termed  the  usual  duties  of  the  State  superintendent. 

The  county  superintendent  has  general  charge  and  supervision  of 
the  schools  of  the  county.  In  addition,  he  is  to  receive,  disburse,  and 
account  for  all  county  school  mpneys,  apportion  the  same  to  the  dis- 
tricts, and  pay  teachers.  He  is  to  report  to  the  State  superintendent 
annually,  and  oftener  if  required.  In  connection  with  two  teachers  of 
the  county,  appointed  by  himself,  he  is  to  examine  teachers  and  con- 
duct teachers'  institutes. 

In  1878  the  district  trustees  had  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
schools  in  the  district.  They  were  to  establish  one  or  more  schools  for 
ea^jh  race,  as  necessity  might  require.  They  were  to  contract  with  the 
teachers  to  pay  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  school  fund  apportioned  to  the 
district  according  to  the  number  of  days'  attendance  shown  in  the  teach- 
ers' report,  payment  to  be  made  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  but 
could  not  contract  for  less  than  three  months  nor  for  less  than  ten  pupils 
of  the  scholastic  age.  They  were  forbidden  to  draw  any  warrant  in  favor 
of  any  teacher  whose  annual  report  showed  an  average  attendance  of  less 
than  ten  scholars.  They  might  remove  teachers,  but  must  allow  a  pro 
rata  share  of  the  fund  at  the  time  of  the  annual  payment.  Each  two 
years  they  were  to  take  enumeration  of  all  children  in  the  district  be- 
tween 7  and  21  years  of  age  and  report  to  county  superintendent.  These 
duties  in  1879  were  to  be  devolved  on  the  township  superintendents  be- 
fore mentioned,  with  some  modifications. 

The  scholastic  year  begins  October  1  and  ends  September  30  follow- 
ing.   The  school  month  is  23  days,  the  school  day  not  less  than  6  hours. 

Districts. 

Every  township  and  fraction  of  a  township  divided  by  State  or  county 
lines,  "or  any  other  insuperable  barrier,  such  as  rivers,  creeks,  or 
mountains,"  and  every  incorporated  city  or  town  of  3,000  inhabitants, 
shall  constitute  a  separate  school  district. 

Every  child  between  7  and  21  years  of  age  is  entitled  to  admission 
into,  and  instruction  in,  any  public  school  of  his  own  race  or  color  in 
the  township  of  his  residence,  or  in  any  public  school  of  his  race  or  color 
in  the  State. 

In  the  apportionment  of  the  State  school  fund  the  necessary  amounts 
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for  contingent  expenses  and  State  normal  schools  are  to  be  first  set 
apart. 

Each  township  is  to  receive  the  amount  due  from  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tion or  other  trust  fund  held  by  the  State.  Townships  having  an 
income  from  trust  funds  are  not  to  receive  any  part  of  the  apportion- 
ment ontil  other  townships  or  districts  having  no  trust  funds  shall  have 
received  such  sum  as  will  give  them  an  equal  share  per  capita  with 
those  having  such  trust  funds. 

Each  county  shall  receive  the  poll  tax  collected  in  it,  and  each  race  is 
entitled  to  the  poll  tax  paid  by  it. 

For  Mobile  County  a  board  of  nine  commissioners  is  provided,  one- 
third  to  be  elected  biennially.  This  board  is  to  elect  a  i)resident,  vice 
president,  and  superintendent  and  to  have  control  and  management  of 
the  schools.  They  have  full  power  to  continue  in  force,  revise,  modify, 
and  improve,  as  to  them  may  seem  fit,  the  public  school  system  existing 
in  the  county.  They  are  made  a  body  corporate,  are  to  receive,  assess, 
and  collect  all  devises,  revenues,  and  taxes  for  support  of  the  schools^ 
and  purchase  or  lease  all  property  necessary  for  school  purposes  and 
for  the  proi)er  accommodation  of  pupils  and  teachers,  the  superintend- 
ent to  have  supervision  of  the  schools. 

The  last  general  revision  of  the  school  law  allowed  the  trustees  to 
select  teachers  without  reference  to  examination,  but  a  subsequent 
amendment  requires  teachers  to  be  examined  by  a  county  educational 
board.  Under  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  payment  of  teachers  no 
one  can  adopt  teaching  as  a  means  of  living  unless  possessed  of  sufticient 
funds  to  maintain  himself  for  the  first  year.  There  is  no  pay  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year,  no  matter  how  brief  a  time  the  teacher  is  employed^ 
and  even  if  the  teacher  has  served  the  full  year  he  may  find  himself 
entitled  to  no  compensation  if,  upon  the  final  summing  up  of  his  report, 
the  average  attendance  is  less  than  the  minimum  allowance.  If  this  is- 
to  be  continued  the  attendance  should  be  made  compulsory,  under  penal- 
ties sufficient  to  indemnify  the  teacher  against  any  possible  loss  on  ac- 
count of  non-attendance. 

ARKANSAS. 

Article  XIV  of  the  constitution  requires  the  legislature  to  maintain 
a  general,  suitable,  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools  whereby  all 
persons  in  the  State  between  6  and  21  years  of  age  may  receive  gratuitous 
instruction.  It  also  requires  that  it  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  support 
of  schools  by  taxes,  not  to  exceed  two  mills  on  the  dollar  in  any  one 
year  and  by  an  annual  per  capita  tax  of  $1  on  every  male  inhabitant 
over  21,  and  provides  for  a  general  law  authorizing  school  districts  by 
a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  to  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes  not  to 
exceed  five  mills  in  any  one  year. 

The  school  code  of  1875,  as  now  in  force,  provides  for  the  election  of 
a  State  superintendent  biennially,  with  the  usual  powers  and  duties. 
He  is  also  to  prepare  and  furnish  to  the  county  examiner  suitable  (jues- 
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tions  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  hold  teachers'  institutes  annually 
in  each  judicial  district,  prepare  a  list  of  text  books  for  examiners  and 
trustees,  may  grant  State  certificates  to  teachers  and  prepare  three 
grades  of  certificates  to  be  issued  by  county  examiners,  and  is  to  appor- 
tion school  moneys  to  counties  semiannually  upon  the  basis  of  scholastic 
population. 

The  county  courts  are  to  apportion  school  moneys  to  districts  upon 
the  same  basis  and  at  their  first  session  after  each  general  election  to 
appoint  a  county  examiner. 

The  duties  of  the  county  examiner  are  to  examine  and  license  teachers, 
encourage  the  inhabitants  to  form  and  organize  school  districts  and 
establish  public  schools  therein  under  competent  teachers,  furnish  suit- 
able text  books,  and  send  the  children  to  school.  He  is  to  number  the 
districts  in  his  county  in  regular  order  and  keep  reiiord  of  the  same  and 
report  to  State  superintendent  annually. 

Each  school  district  is  to  elect  a  board  of  three  directors,  with  terms 
so  arranged  that  one  is  to  be  elected  each  year  to  serve  three  years. 

The  directors  have  charge  of  school  affairs,  employ  licensed  teachers 
under  written  contracts,  visit  schools,  submit  estimates  to  district,  and 
report  to  county  examiner  annually.  Persons  elected  directors  and  re- 
fusing to  serve  forfeit  $10,  to  be  added  to  the  school  fund. 

The  revision  provides  that  the  boundaries  of  school  districts  shall  re- 
main a«  then  constituted  until  changed  by  the  county  court. 

Each  district  is  vested  with  corporate  powers  and  holds  in  its  corporate 
name  all  lands  and  property  required  for  school  purposes. 

The  annual  school  meeting  of  the  district  is  to  be  held  on  the  third 
Saturday  of  August,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  All  residents  of  the  district 
qualified  to  vote  for  State  and  county  officers  are  voters  in  the  district 
meetings.  At  such  meeting  they  elect  the  directors  (who  must  be  able 
to  read  and  write),  designate  sites  for  school-houses,  determine  the  time 
that  school  shall  be  taught  in  exc?ss  of  three  months  and  the  amount 
of  tax  to  be  levied  by  district  tax  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  cent., 
and,  if  sufficient  money  cannot  be  raised  to  support  a  school  for  three 
months,  may  by  ballot  determine  that  no  school  shall  be  kept. 

Three  months'  school  is  required  by  the  law.  A  school  month  is  four 
weeks  of  five  days  each. 

Teachers  are  required  to  attend  the  public  examinations  held  by 
county  examiners  and  to  attend  teachers'  institutes,  and  no  deduction 
of  pay  can  be  made  for  loss  of  time  when  so  attending.  Teachers'  wages 
have  preference  over  other  claims. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  constitution  of  1849  provided  for  a  State  superintendent,  the 
creation  of  a  school  fund  for  the  endowment  of  a  State  university,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  svstem  of  common  schools  by  which  a  school 
ehould  be  taught  in  each  district  at  least  three  months  in  every  year. 
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The  new  constitution  requires  the  schools  to  be  maintained  at  least 
six  months  in  every  year  and  authorizes  two  counties  to  unite  fjov  school 
purposes  under  one  superintendent.  It  declares  that  the  public  school 
system  shall  include  all  public  schools,  but  the  entire  State  fund  is  to 
be  applied  for  the  support  of  i»riinary  and  graniinar  schools,  and  remits 
the  selection  of  text  books  and  examination  of  teachers  to  the  local 
anthorities. 

The  code  in  force  in  1878  provided  for  a  State  board  of  education,  to 
considt  of  the  governor.  State  superintendent,  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  an^  the  superintendents  of  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  Sonoma,  and  Sfln  Joaquin  Counties,  with  power 
to  adopt  rules  for  their  own  government  and  the  government  of  the  public 
schools  and  district  libraries,  and  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  in  the 
pablic  schools. 

The  State  superintendent  is  elected  by  the  people  at  the  general 
election,  with  the  usual  powers  and  duties.  He  is  a  visitor  of  oi  phan 
asylums  and  all  incorporated  literary  institutions.  His  duty  is  to  visit 
schools  in  diflFerent  counties,  to  report  to  the  controller  each  year  the 
iinmber  of  children  in  each  county  between  5  and  17  years  of  age,  and 
to  the  governor  biennially  preceding  each  session  of  the  legislature. 

A  county  superintendent  is  elected  in  each  county  biennially,  unless 
under  the  new  constitution  two  counties  choose  to  unite  for  such  election. 
He  is  to  apportion  school  money  to  the  districts,  draw  his  warrants 
therefor,  and  keep  record  of  the  same.  He  is  to  visit  each  school  in  his 
county  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  for  every  school  not  visited  for- 
feits $10  from  his  salary.  He  is  to  preside  over  teachers'  institutes, 
enforce  prescribed  course  of  study  in  schools,  approve  or  reject  plans  for 
school-houses,  and  in  all  counties  of  20,000  inhabitants  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  connection  with  three  profes- 
sional teachers  appointed  by  him  he  is  to  examine  i)ersons  who  wish  to 
teach  in  the  county  schools.  He  may  require  the  district  trustees  to 
repair  school  buildings,  and  if  they  neglect  to  provide  a  school  in  any 
district  he  may  appoint  the  teachers,  open  the  schools,  and  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  expenses. 

There  are  three  trustees  in  each  district,  one  to  be  elected  each  year 
for  thre«  years.  They  have  power  to  prescribe  and  enforce  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  schools,  to  control  and  manage  the  school  property  of 
the  district,  purchase  furniture  and  apparatus,  to  build  school-houses,  and 
purchase  lots  when  authorized  by  district,  employ  teachers  and  tix  their 
compensation,  exclude  from  schools  children  under  0  years  of  age,  enforce 
prescribed  course  of  study,  keep  a  register  of  all  children  entitled  to  ad- 
mission to  the  schools,  and  maintain  all  schools  established  by  them  an 
eqaal  length  of  time  during  the  year,  as  far  as  practicable  with  equal 
rights  and  privileges,  and  each  trustee  must  visit  every  school  at  least 
once  each  term.  They  must  use  all  school  moneys  exclusively  for  schools 
under  their  direction  for  the  year  until  at  least  eight  months'  school  has 
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been  maintained.  Connty  scliool  money  may  be  used  for  any  purpose 
authorized  by  law,  but  all  State  moneys,  less  10  per  cent,  for  library, 
are  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  teachers. 

Writing  and  drawing  paper,  pens,  ihk,  and  lead  and  slate  pencils  for 
the  use  of  the  schools  are  fiirnished  under  direction  of  the  trustees  and 
paid  for  out  of  district  fund.  Books  for  the  children  of  indigent  parents 
may  be  also  furnished. 

Each  county,  city,  or  incorporated  town,  unless  subdivided,  forms  one 
school  district.  Each  district  is  designated  by  name  and  possesses 
corporate  powers. 

Every  elector  of  the  county  who  has  resided  in  the  district  thirty  days 
is  a  district  voter. 

The  school  census  of  each  district  is  to  be  taken  annually  in  June  by 
a  census  marshal  appointed  by  the  trustees.  The  school  year  begins 
July  1,  and  the  school  month  is  four  weeks  of  five  days  ea<5h. 

Every  school,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided,  must  be  open  for 
the  admission  of  all  white  children  residing  in  the  district  between  o 
and  21  years  of  age.  Cliildren  of  African  descent  or  Indians  are  to  be 
taught  in  separate  schools,  but  if  separate  schools  are  not  provided 
they  shall  be  admitted  to  the  other  schools. 

Unless  otherwise  specially  provided,  the  schools  are  to  be  of  three 
grades,  no  school  to  continue  in  session  over  six  hours  a  day,  and 
pupils  under  8  years  are  not  to  be  kept  over  four  hours ;  pupils  are 
admitted  in  the  order  of  registry. 

In  cities  having  graded  schools  beginners  must  be  taught  by  teachers 
of  at  least  four  years'  experience. 

Ten  per  cent,  of  the  State  school  fund  apportioned  to  the  district,  not, 
however,  to  exceed  $50,  together  with  any  sum  added  thereto  by  dona- 
tion, is  to  be  expended  annually  by  the  district  board  for  library  and 
apparatus.  Libraries  are  to  be  kept  in  the  school-houses  when  practi- 
cable and  free  to  all  pupils  of  suitable  age.  Any  member  of  the  district 
may  become  entitled  to  the  privileges  on  payment  of  life  membership  or 
such  monthly  fee  as  may  be  prescribed. 

The  county  school  tax  is  to  be  estimate<l  at  $500  for  each  teacher  in 
the  county,  deducting  therefrom  90  per  cent,  of  the  State  fund  appor- 
tioned. The  board  of  supervisors  must  levy  the  county  school  l^x,  not 
to  exceed  50  cents  on  each  $100,  and  not  less  than  $3  for  e.ach  census 
child.  If  the  supervisors  fail  to  levy,  the  auditor  must  add  the  amount 
to  the  assessment  roll. 

The  district  may  by  vote  raise  an  additional  tax  not  to  exceed  70  cents 
on  each  $100  for  building  purposes  in  any  one  year,  and  not  to  exceed 
30  cents  for  other  purposes. 

The  State  school  moneys  are  apportioned  to  the  counties  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  5  to  17  years  old.  The  county  superintendent 
apportions  to  the  districts  according  to  the  number  of  teachers,  estimat- 
ing one  teacher  to  each  100  census  children  or  fraction  not  less  than  15, 
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$5(K)  to  eacli  teacher.  Districts  having  over  10  and  less  than  15  census 
children  receive  $300.  Any  balance  remaining*  goes  pro  rata  to  dis- 
tricts having  over  50  census  children. 

To  entitle  a  district  to  the  apportionment  there  must  have  been  at 
least  six  months'  school  the  preceding  year,  the  prescribed  text  books 
and  course  of  studies  must  have  been  used  and  teachers  holding  legal 
certificates  employed. 

Female  teachers  are  to  receive  the  same  compensation  allowed  males 
for  like  services,  and  women  are  eligible  to  school  offices. 

Parents  or  guardians  having  control  of  children  between  8  and  14 
years  of  age  are  required  to  send  them  to  school  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  time  the  schools  are  taught.  Parents  of  children  deaf  and  dumb  or 
blind  are  to  send  same  to  State  institution  for  such  classes  for  not  less 
than  five  vears. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  held  in  each  county  of  20  or  more  districts 
annually,  and  in  other  counties  at  discretion  of  county  superintendent. 
The  sessions  are  to  be  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  5  days,  and  teach- 
ers are  required  to  attend,  and  $100  may  be  used  for  expenses. 

COLORADO. 

Article  IX  of  the  constitution  requires  the  maintenance  of  a  uniform 
system  of  free  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  wherein  all  residents 
between  6  and  21  years  of  age  shall  be  educated  gratuitously,  one  or 
more  schools  to  be  maintained  in  each  district  at  least  three  months  in 
each  year. 

It  also  provides  for  a  State  board  of  education,  to  consist  of  the  State 
superintendent,  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney  general,  a  county  su- 
I)erintendent  in  each  county  to  be  elected  for  two  years.  The  legisla- 
ture is  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  school  districts  of  convenient 
size,  in  each  of  which  shall  be  a  board  of  three  or  more  directors,  to  be 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district,  who  shall  have  control  of 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  their  districts. 

The  school  laws  are  compiled  to  1877. 

The  State  and  county  superintendents  are  elected  biennially  at  the 
general  election,  with  the  usual  powers  and  duties. 

The  districts  are  divided  into  three  classes  :  Those  containing  a  school 
population  of  over  1,000  are  of  the  first  class ;  those  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  1,000  and  not  less  than  350,  of  the  second  class  5  and 
those  of  less  than  350,  of  the  third  class. 

Districts  of  the  first  class  are  to  elect  a  board  of  six  directors,  and 
those  of  the  second  and  third  class,  three  directors,  with  tenns  so  ar- 
ranged that  one  third  shall  be  elected  each  year. 

Voters  at  State  elections  who  have  resided  in  district  30  days  may 
vote  in  district  meetings.  Xo  resident  is  denied  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  sex. 

Each  organized  district  is  a  body  corporate.     New  districts  may  be 
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formed  on  petition  of  parents  or  guardians  of  not  less  than  ten  children 
of  school  age. 

The  district  board  may  employ  and  dismiss  teachers,  tix  and  pay  their 
salaries;  prescribe  rate  of  tuition  for  non-residents,  the  course  of  study 
exercises,  and  text  books  to  be  used  5  enforce  rules  and  regulations  of 
State  superintendent,  the  length  of  schools  in  excess  of  three  months, 
the  number  of  teachers  to  be  employed,  the  time  for  opening  and  clos- 
ing the  schools ;  require  all  pupils  to  be  furnished  with  the  prescribed 
books ;  provide  books  for  indigent  children  and  exclude  all  sectarian 
books.    Text  books  once  prescribed  are  not  to  be  changed  for  four  years 

The  school  boards  of  districts  of  the  first  and  second  class  may  estab- 
lish high  schools  and  determine  the  qualifications  for  admission  thereto. 

Teachers  must  hold  license  from  State  or  county  authority. 

A  public  school  is  one  that  derives  its  support  wholly  or  in  part  from 
money  raised  by  State,  county,  or  district  tax. 

Every  public  school  must  be  taught  in  the  English  language,  and,  ex- 
cept the  high  schools,  be  open  at  least  three  months  in  each  year  for 
the  admission  of  all  children  of  school  age  resident  in  district. 

The  school  year  begins  September  1.  The  school  month  is  4  weeks 
of  5  days  of  not  more  than  6  hours  each.  The  school  age  is  over  6 
and  under  21  years. 

The  scholastic  census  is  to  be  taken  by  the  secretary  of  the  district 
board  annually. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  to  be  held  in  each  judicial  district  when  the 
county  superintendents  of  two  or  more  counties  in  the  district  give  as- 
surance to  the  State  superintendent  that  at  least  25  teachers  desire  to 
attend  one,  and  $100  ma}'  be  applied  annually  for  expenses. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  constitution  provides  for  a  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all 
the  people  of  tlie  State,  and  prohibits  it  from  being  diverted  to  any 
other  purpose. 

The  laws  as  in  force  in  1879  provide  for  a  State  board  of  education, 
consisting  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  four  persons  chosen 
by  the  legislature — one  from  each  congressional  district — for  four  years, 
one  to  be  elected  each  year. 

The  board  has  the  general  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State  and  appoints  a  secretary  who  acts  substantiall}'  as  State 
superintendent. 

There  is  no  county  school  organization.  Each  town,  at  its  annual 
meeting,  elects  a  board  of  school  visitors,  consisting  of  3,  6,  or  9,  one- 
third  to  be  chosen  each  year  for  the  term  of  3  5'ears,  and  the  town  may 
vest  the  employment  of  teachers  in  this  board. 

The  board  are  to  choose  a  chairman  and  secretary  and  have  power  to 
preacribe  rules  for  the  classification,  management,  discipline,  and  studies 
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of  the  public  schools,  and,  subject  to  the  State  board,  determine  the 
text  books  to  be  used.  They  are  to  examine  and  issue  certificates  to 
teachers,  and  may  appoint  acting  school  visitors,  to  consist  of  the  secre- 
tary and  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

Each  town  has  power  to  form,  alter,  unite,  or  dissolve  school  districts, 
but  no  new  district  can  be  formed  unless  it  contains  40  children  of 
school  age.  Any  town  may,  by  vote  at  annual  meeting,  abolish  all 
school  districts  and  assume  the  control  of  all  the  schools  therein,  and 
for  this  purpose  shall  constitute  a  single  school  district. 

School  districts  are  bodies  corporate  and  hold  annual  meetings.  Qual- 
ified voters  in  the  town  resident  in  district  are  voters,  and  shall  choose 
a  district  committee  of  not  more  than  three,  who  are  the  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  district,  and  are  annually  to  take  census  of  all  children  in 
the  district  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16. 

Public  schools  are  required  to  be  established  in  every  district  for  at 
least  30  weeks  in  each  year  where  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age 
is  24  or  more  and  at  least  24  weeks  in  other  districts.  No  school  is  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  where  the  average  attendance  is  less  than  8. 

The  schools  are  to  be  open  to  all  children  over  4  years  of  age,  but 
the  board  of  visitors  may  exclude  all  under  5  years.  No  person  is  to  be 
excluded  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

If  the  districts  neglect  to  employ  teachers  and  keep  open  a  school, 
the  board  of  visitors  are  to  do  so,  and  the  expense  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
town. 

Each  district  or  town  maintaining  a  high  school,  which  shall  raise  by 
tax  or  otherwise  $10  or  more  for  a  library  in  any  year,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  in  addition  $10  from  the  State,  and  the  board  of  visitors  are 
to  select  the  books  therefor. 

Districts  have  power  to  vote  taxes  for  school  purposes,  but  no  district 
is  entitled  to  any  share  of  the  State  fund  unless  a  school  has  been  kept 
up  as  required  by  law  during  the  preceding  year. 

DELAWARE. 

The  constitution  requires  the  legislature  to  provide  by  law  for  estab- 
lishing schools  and  promoting  arts  and  sciences. 

The  school  laws  as  amended  to  1875  provide  for  a  State  board  to  con- 
sist of  the  State  superintendent,  the  president  of  Delaware  College,  and 
the  Stiite  auditor.  The  State  superintendent  is  appointed  annually  by 
the  governor. 

The  State  board  are  to  hear  appeals  and  determine  finally  all  matters 
of  controversy  between  the  superintendent  and  the  commissioners  or 
teachers  or  between  comitiissioners  and  teachers,  prescribe  text  books, 
i3sne  uniform  series  of  blanks  for  use  of  teachers,  and  require  records  to 
be  kept  and  returns  made  in  accordance  therewith. 

The  State  superintendent  is  charged  with  the  usual  duties  and  is  to 
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engage  in  no  other  business.  He  may  .also  examine  teachers,  grant  cer- 
tificates, and  suspend  or  withdraw  the  same  for  cause,  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  State  board.  The  certificates  are  not  to  be  available  until  a  fee  of 
$2  is  paid  to  the  county  treasurer  and  the  certificate  countersigned  by 
him.  The  State  superintendent  may  redistrict  or  consolidate  districts 
in  Sussex  County,  but  not  interfere  with  consolidated  districts  or  incor- 
porated boards. 

At  the  annual  stated  meeting-  of  each  district,  after  the  first,  one  of  a 
board  of  3  school  commissioners^  is  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  Wilmington  or  to  districts  45 
and  46  in  New  Castle. 

The  school  commissioners  shall  annually,  without  regard  to  any  vote 
therein,  levy  and  collect  $100  in  each  district  in  New  Castle  and  Kent 
Counties  and  $60  in  each  district  in  Sussex  for  the  support  of  schools. 

The  commissioners  are  to  make  assessment  lists  for  their  districts  of 
all  white  male  inhabitants,  receive  and  collect  all  moneys  of  the  dis- 
trict, select  sites,  lease  or  purchase  necessary  grounds  or  buildings, 
and  provide  schools  for  the  district  when  and  as  long  as  the  funds  will 
enable  them  to  employ  teachers. 

Teachers  are  to  hold  certificates  of  State  superintendent;  but  this 
does  not  apply  to  schools  or  districts  controlled  by  an  incorporated 
board,  unless  by  special  request  of  such  board. 

The  act  provides  that  the  districts  shall  remain  as  constituted  at  the 
time  of  its  passage,  but  they  might  be  altered  or  divided  by  the  levy 
court;  but  no  district  should  be  divided  unless  each  part  should  con- 
tain 35  scholars  over  5  j'ears  of  age.  Two  or  more  districts  may  unite 
for  the  support  of  schools  for  their  common  benefit. 

The  stated  meeting  of  the  district  is  to  be  held  in  April  each  year. 
The  district  has  power  to  determine  by  a  majority  vote  what  sum  shall  be 
raised  for  school  purposes.  If  the  majority  so  vote,  it  may  be  raised  by 
tax;  otherwise,  by  subscription.  The  tax  is  not  to  exceed  $400,  exclu- 
sive of  the  fixed  sum  required  to  be  levied  without  reference  to  vote. 
Districts  No.  9  in  New  Castle  County  and  No.  3  in  Kent  may  raise 
$500  and  No.  5  in  Kent  $400  by  taxation.  Aiiy  district  raising  $300 
by  tax  may  levy  such  further  sum  as  may  bo  required  for  a  good  school 
therein,  on  the  rate  bill  system,  by  quarterly  apportionment  on  the 
persons  sending  scholars  to  school.  Any  district  which  shall  raise  $25 
in  any  year  by  tax  or  subscription  may  draw  its  proportion  of  State 
school  money. 

The  State  school  fund  consists  of  the  surplus  revenue,  5,000  shares 
Farmers'  Bank,  loan  of  $80,793.83  to  the  l\,  W.  &  H.  Railroad,  and  loan 
of  $5,000  to  Sussex  County,  the  clear  income  to  be  divided  equally 
among  the  counties.  The  income  of  other  stocks  and  securities  belong- 
ing to  the  fund,  fees  for  marriage  and  auction  licenses,  and  other  income 


'These  commissioners  are  teruied  also  a  school  committee. 
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of  said  fond  to  be  distributed  to  the  coonties  in  proportion  to  tlie  popu- 
lation by  the  census  of  1830,  after  deducting  $30  from  share  of  each 
ooanty  for  printing  for  school  convention ;  the  city  of  Wilmington  is  to 
receive  one-seventh  of  the  share  of  JTew  Castle  County. 

The  schools  are  to  be  free  to  all  white  children  over  live  years  of  age. 

By  special  act  the  city  of  Wilmington  is  made  an  independent  dis- 
ixictj  controlled  by  a  board  of  education  of  two  from  each  ward.  The 
board  are  given  corporate  powers;  may  rent,  purchase,  or  build  houses, 
and  do  all  acts  necessary  for  instituting  and  sustaining  schools,  and 
may  increase  the  number  until  they  are  sufficient  to  accommodate  all 
white  children. 

There  was  no  law  providing  for  the  education  of  colored  children  until 
the  act  of  March  24, 1875. 

By  that  act  the  levy  court  was  required  to  levy  annually  a  tax  of  30 
cents  on  each  $100  of  the  assessments  of  real  and  i)ersonal  property  and 
polls  of  colored  persons  as  they  stand  on  the  lists,  the  proceeds  of  the 
tax  to  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  and  distinct  fund  for  the  support  of 
colored  schools  in  the  State.  This  fund  was  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
Delaware  Association  for  the  Education  of  Colored  Children  and  applied 
*  by  them  to  the  support  of  colored  schools,  each  county  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  amount  collected  in  it. 

A  subsequent  act  prohibits  the  use  of  any  part  of  this  fund  by  the 
association  for  the  payment  of  salaries  or  expeuses  of  its  officers. 

FLORIDA. 

The  constitution  declares  it  to  be  the  paramount  duty  of  the  State  to 
make  ample  provision  for  the  education  of  all  children  residing  within 
itB  borders  without  distinction  or  preference,  and  requires  the  legisla- 
ture to  provide  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools;  for  a  university 
and  the  liberal  maintenance  of  the  same  5  instruction  in  both  to  be  free. 
In  addition  to  the  income  of  the  State  fund,  it  requires  the  levy  of  an 
aonoal  State  tax  of  not  less  than  one  mill  on  the  dollar  and  an  annual 
ooanty  tax  of  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount  apportioned  from  the 
State  fund.  No  district  is  to  be  entitled  to  any  apportionment  unless  a 
^ool  has  been  sustained  therein  at  least  three  months. 

The  school  code,  as  in  force  in  1877,  provides  for  a  State  board  con- 
sisting of  the  State  superintendent,  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney  gen- 
eral. 

The  State  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  governor  for  four  years, 
and  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  State  board. 

The  State  board  has  charge  of  all  school  lands  and  funds,  and  is  to 
use  appropriations  to  the  university  or  seminary  fund  in  establishing 
one  or  more  departments  of  the  university,  commencing  with  a  depart- 
ment of  teaching  and  a  preparatory  department,  to  which  each  county 
may  send  pupils  in  ratio  of  number  of  representatives,  free  of  charge 
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for  tuition.^    It  is  also  to  decide  upon  questions  and  appeals  referred  to 
it  by  the  State  superintendent. 

The  State  superintendent  is  charged  with  the  usual  duties  of  super- 
vision of  school  interests  and  apportionment  of  funds,  and  is  to  enter- 
tain and  decide  upon  appeals,  or  refer  the  same  to  the  State  board,  as 
well  as  to  prescribe  text  books  and  rules  for  the  management  of  the  de- 
partment of  education. 

The  county  board  consists  of  not  more  than  five,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  State  board,  on  nomination  of  the  State  superintendent,  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  representatives  of  the  county. 

The  county  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  other 
county  officers,  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  is  to  serve  as  secretary  and 
agent  of  the  county  board,  is  to  inspect  county,  ascertain  localities 
in  which  schools  should  be  established,  the  number  who  will  attend 
each,  and  amount  of  aid  citizens  will  contribute,  present  plans  for  school 
buildings,  and  visit  and  examine  schools. 

The  county  board  hold  and  manage  all  property  acquired  by  county 
for  educational  purposes,  select  sites  for  school-houses  of  not  less  than 
one  acre  in  rural  districts  and  as  near  that  as  possible  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages, purchase,  rent,  construct,  and  repair  school-houses,  locate  and 
maintain  schools  to  accommodate  as  far  as  possible  all  youth  between  6 
and  21  years  of  age,  employ  such  teachers  as  nmy  be  satisfactory  to  the 
local  trustees,  grade  and  classify  pupils,  establish  schools  of  higher 
grades  when  the  advancement  and  number  of  pupils  require,  establish 
and  maintain  school  libraries,  apportion  school  moneys  to  the  districts 
in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance,  examine  teachers,  and  do  all 
acts  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
county. 

The  district  trustees  are  to  consist  of  one  and  not  more  than  three 
persons.  They  are  to  be  recommended  by  the  patrons  of  the  school, 
selected  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  appointed  by  the  county 
board,  and  have  special  charge  of  the  schools  for  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed. 

Each  county  constitutes  one  school  district.  Any  county  or  school 
district  neglecting  to  support  a  school  for  three  months  in  the  year  for- 
feits its  proportion  of  the  State  fund. 

The  county  school  tax  is  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  in  any 
one  year. 

Teachers'  certificates  are  granted  by  the  State  board,  State  superin- 
tendent, and  county  board,  or  by  county  superintendent  when  author- 
ized by  county  board.  Certificates  may  be  suspended  by  the  county 
superintendent  and  annulled  by  the  authority  issuing  the  same. 

The  school  day  is  not  to  exceed  six  hours;  school  month,  22  days; 
school  term,  3  months ;  school  year,  3  terms. 


^Neither  of  these  departments  had  been  established  up  to  the  close  of  1878,  nor  ap- 
parently in  1879. 
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The  tax  assessor  is  every  four  years  to  take  census  of  children  be- 
tween 4  and  21  and  between  6  and  21,  reporting  all  deaf-mutes. 

GEORGIA. 

The  constitution  of  1877  provides  for  "a  thorough  system  of  common 
schools^"  "as  nearly  uniform  as  practicable/'  to  be  sustained  "by  taxa- 
tion or  otherwise,"  and  to  be  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  State,  but 
limits  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  them  to  "the  elementary  branches 
of  an  English  education  only,''  and  requires  separate  schools  for  the 
white  and  colored  races.  This  last  is  the  only  constitutional  provision 
of  it49  kind  thus  far  except  in  Alabama  and  Texas. 

The  school  law  is  the  act  of  1872  as  subsequently  amended. 

The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  State  school  commissioner  con- 
stitate  a  State  board,  who  are  an  advisory  body  with  whom  the  State 
commissioner  may  consult ;  also  a  body  in  the  nature  of  a  court  to  hear 
apx>eals  from  the  State  commissioner  on  any  question  of  construction  or 
administration  of  the  school  laws,  their  decisions  to  be  final  and  con- 
clusive. 

The  State  commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  consent  of 
the  senate,  and  charged  with  the  general  duties  pertaining  to  the  office. 
He  is  to  apportion  the  State  school  revenue  to  the  counties,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  youth  between  6  and  18  and  of  confederate  sol- 
diers under  30  years  of  age.  His  report  is  to  include  the  statistics  of 
private  schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as  those  of  public  schools. 

The  county  board  consists  of  five  freeholders — 3  to  hold  for  2.  years 
and  2  for  4  years — who  are  selected  by  the  grand  jury.  The  county 
board  appoints  a  secretary,  who  is  to  act  as  county  commissioner,  with 
a  term  of  four  years. 

The  county  boards  are  to  lay  off  the  counties  into  subdistricts,  and  may 
alter  these  when  necessary.  They  have  the  same  control  of  tlie  schools 
as  the  county  boards  in  Florida.  But  where  the  counties  are  subdis- 
tiicted  they  must  appoint  3  intelligent  and  upright  citizens  of  each  sub- 
district  to  act  as  school  tFustees  for  their  subdistrict,  to  serve  at  first  for 
one,  two,  and  three  years,  one  being  subsequently  a])pointed  each  year. 

The  county  commissioner  is  to  examine  teacjhers,  and  when  approved 
recommend  to  county  board  for  license;  he  is  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  subofficers  and  the  State  commissioner  and  has  general 
supervision  of  the  schools. 

The  county  board  may  establish  evening  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  youth  over  12,  and  may  organize  one  or  more  manual  labor  schools 
in  each  county  on  such  plan  as  will  be  self-supporting.  Ambulatory 
schools  are  also  provided  for  in  counties  with  sparse  population,  to  con- 
tinue for  2  months  each  in  contiguous  neighborhoods,  and  to  have 
their  terms  successiv^e,  so  that  one  teacher  may  serve  several  schools. 

Each  county  is  one  school  district.  Any  city  of  over  2,000  inhabi- 
tants or  any  county,  under  authority  of  the  legislature,  may  organize  a 
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public  school  system  independent  of  this  system,  but  the  same  reports 
are  required  of  them  as  of  other  districts. 

The  school  census  is  to  be  takgn  every  four  years,  to  embrace  all 
children  between  6  and  18. 

The  academic  and  calendar  years  are  the  same.  The  minimum  school 
term  is  three  months  each  year. 

Admission  to  all  public  schools  of  .the  State  is  gratuitous  to  all  chil- 
dren residing  in  the  subdistnct  in  which  the  school-houses  are  located. 
Schools  for  white  and  colored  children  are  to  be  separate,  but,  so  far  as 
practicable,  equal  facilities  are  to  be  secured  to  both  in  respect  of  the 
abilities  of  teachers  and  length  of  time  taught. 

ILLINOIS. 

Article  VllI  of  the  constitution  requires  the  general  assembly  to  pro- 
vide a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools  whereby  all  cliildren 
of  the  State  may  receive  a  good  common  school  education. 

Latc8  to  1879. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  elected  by  the  people 
every  four  years  and  is  charged  with  the  usual  powers  and  duties.  A 
county  superintendent  is  also  elected  for  four  years,  with  general  super- 
vision of  county  schools  and  to  have  charge  of  school  lands  therein. 

Every  congressional  township  is  made  a  township  for  school  pur- 
poses under  control  of  a  board  of  three  trustees,  to  be  elected  by  legal 
voters;  term  of  office,  3  years.  Must  be  21  years  of  age  and  residents 
of  township.  No  two,  when  elected,  to  be  residents  of  the  same  school 
district.  Women  over  21  are  eligible.  Board  vested  with  perpetual 
corporate  powers.    Meetings  to  be  at  least  semiannual. 

They  are  to  lay  off  township  into  one  or  more  districts,  and  upon 
petition  of  50  voters  establish  high  school.  School  fund  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  district  in  proportion  to  number  of  children  under  21 ;  in  new 
districts  set  off  fix)m  older  ones,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxes 
collected  in  them  the  year  before  the  divisioa.  Trustees  to  report  to 
county  superintendent  usual  school  statistics. 

Annual  meeting  of  school  districts  to  be  holden  in  April  each  year.  A 
board  of  three  directors  to  be  elected  for  3  years'  terms,  one  each  year, 
subject  to  change  or  reelection. 

The  directors  may  levy  a  tax  annually,  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent,  for 
educational  and  3  per  cent,  for  building  purposes,  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  schools  for  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  9  months  each 
year,  and  defraying  expenses  of  same.  After  necessary  school  expenses 
are  paid  they  may  appropriate  surplus- to  libraries  and  apparatus.  The 
directors  and  not  the  district  are  the  body  corporate. 

They  are  to  establish  and  keep  in  operation  for  at  least  110  days  a 
sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  accommodation  of  all  children  over 
6  and  under  21,  and  shall  secure  to  such  children  the  right  and  oppor- 
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tonity  for  an  equal  education  in  such  schools ^^  may  adopt  and  enforce 
necessary  rules  and  regulations;  appoint  all  teachers  and  fix  their  com- 
pensation; assign  pupils  to  the  several  schools;  direct  studies  and  text 
books  to  be  used;  shall  strictly  enforce  uniformity  of  text  books,  but 
not  permit  changes  in  same  oftener  than  once  in  four  years;  no  child 
exdad^d  on  account  of  color. 

No  teacher  to  be  employed  unless  he  holds  proper  certificate.  Teach- 
ets^  wages  are  payable  monthly  on  return  of  report;  not  required  to 
teach  on  Saturdays  or  legal  holidays,  nor  to  make  up  time  of  special 
holidays  ordered  by  directors.    School  month,  calendar  month. 

The  State  common  school  fund  consists  of  2  mills  tax,  3  per  cent,  of 
net  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands,  and  interest  on  surplus  revenue 
fund,  to  be  apportioned  to  counties  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  each 
year  by  the  State  auditor. 

In  school  districts  of  over  2,000  inhabitants,  instead  of  directors  a 
board  of  education  of  6  may  be  elected,  with  3  to  be  added  for  every 
additional  20,000  inhabitants. 

In  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  the  schools  are  under  the  control 
of  a  board  of  education,  with  a  city  superintendent.  The  purchase  of 
lots  and  erection  of  houses  to  be  with  the  concurrence  of  the  city  coun- 
cils. 

The  presidents  or  principals  of  all  colleges,  academies,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  to  report  to  State  superintendent.  The  State  super- 
intendent may  visit  all  educational  and  charitable  institutions,  and 
saperintendents  of  same  are  to  report  to  him. 

State  and  county  normal  schools  are  established  and  provided  for. 

INDIANA. 

Article  VIII of  the  constitution  declares  that "  knowledge  and  learning, 
generally  diffused  throughout  a  community,  being  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  a  firee  government,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly 
•  •  •  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  and  universal  system  of  com- 
men  schools  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge  and  equally  open 

to  aU.'^ 

Latcs  to  1879. 

The  State  superintendent  is  elected  for  two  years  and  has  general 
Bupervision  of  State  system. 

The  governor,  State  superintendent,  the  presidents  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  Purdue  University,  principal  of  State  normal  school,  and 
saperintendents  of  the  three  largest  cities  to  constitute  State  board  of 
education,  of  which  the  State  superintendent  is  ex  officio  president. 

The  county  superintendent  is  elected  biennially  by  vote  of  township 
tmstees  in  convention,  and,  with  township  trustees,  constitutes  county 
board  of  education. 


» Exclusion  of  children  on  account  of  color  is  expressly  forbidden. 


••  •? 
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Each  civil  tovnaship  and  each  incorporated  town  or  city  are  school 
districts  with  corporate  powers. 

The  common  council  of  each  city  and  board  of  trustees  of  each  incor- 
porated town,  at  their  first  meeting  in  June  each  year,  are  to  choose 
school  trustees  to  serve  three  years,  one  to  be  chosen  each  year. 

The  school  trustees  are  to  organize  by  the  election  of  a  prQsident, 
treasurer,  and  secretary  of  their  own  number. 

Trustees  are  to  receive  revenue  and  keep  account  of  same;  to  take 
charge  of  school  affairs  of  township;  employ  teachers;  procure  or  build 
houses  and  furniture;  establish  and  grade  schools;  and  have  care  and 
management  of  all  school  property.  In  incorporated  cities  or  towns 
may  employ  superintendent,  and  trustees  of  two  or  more  municipal  cor- 
porations may  establish  joint  graded  schools.  May  levy  tax  for  any 
school  purpose,  except  tuition,  not  to  exceed  50  cents  on  $100,  and  $1 
poll  tax,  and  are  to  make  annual  enumeration  of  children  between  6  and 
21,  distinguishing  between  white  and  colored.  All  taxpayers  of  the 
district  and  persons  transferred  for  school  purposes  are  voters  at  school 
district  meetings,  except  minors  and  married  women.  The  voters  are 
to  meet  annually  in  October  and  elect  a  director  who  is  a  voter,  and 
may  determine  time  school  is  to  be  taught  and  what  additional  branches. 

The  school  year  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  July,  and  the  tuition 
revenue  is  to  be  expended  in  the  school  year.  "No  teacher  to  be  em- 
ployed or  to  commence  school  unless  licensed  by  State  or  county 
authority. 

Text  books  are  prescribed  by  county  board ;  formerly  were  not  to  be 
changed  for  three  years  after  adoption.  By  a  law  of  1879  may  not  be 
changed  till  the  end  of  the  time  for  which  they  were  adopted,  and  then 
new  adoptions  must  be  for  10  years. 

Township  institutes  to  be  held  one  Saturday  in  each  month,  county 
institutes  in  each  county  annually. 

The  school  term  is  60  days;  month,  20  days;  week,  5  days. 

Schools  to  be  taught  in  the  English  language.  German  may  bo 
taught  on  request  of  parents  of  25  children. 

Township  trustees  may  organize  separate  schools  for  colored  children, 
having  same  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  as  the  other  schools.  If 
no  separate  schools  are  provided,  they  are  to  be  admitted  to  other 
schools.  Any  colored  child  sufficiently  advanced  is  entitled  to  enter  the 
higher  grade  provided  for  white  children.  There  is  to  be  no  distinction 
in  same  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

In  cities  of  30,000  or  more,  each  district  is  to  elect  one  commissioner 
to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  city  school  commissioners.  The  common 
council  is  to  divide  city  into  districts.  City  board  to  organize  and  elect 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  One-third  of  board  to  be  elected 
each  year  for  term  of  three  years.  The  board  to  have  full  charge  and  con- 
trol of  schools  in  city.    Cities  of  less  than  30,000  may  adopt  this  system. 
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IOWA. 

The  constitution  requires  that  a  system  of  common  schools  shall  be 
provided  for,  under  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in 
each  district  for  at  least  three  months  in  every  jear. 

The  State  superintendent  is  elected  for  two  years  by  the  people,  and 
is  charged  with  general  supervision  of  schools  and  county  superin- 
tendents. 

County  superintendents  are  elected  by  people  for  two  years. 

In  addition  to  usual  duties,  they  are  to  report  to  the  superintendent  of 
college  for  blind  names,  age,  and  residence  of  all  persons  blind  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  unable  to  acquire  an  education  in  the  common  schools, 
and  also  of  deaf  and  dumb  in  same  condition  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb. 

Each  civil  township  and  each  independent  district  organized  prior  to 
the  act  is  declared  to  be  a  school  district  with  corporate  powers. 

Each  district  township  to  hold  annual  meeting  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  March.  In  townships  comprising  one  district  three  directors  are 
to  be  elected.  When  divided  into  subdistricts,  one  director  is  elected 
for  each  and  one  at  large,  who  are  to  constitute  the  township  board  of 
school  directors.  The  township  board  may  divide  town  into  subdis- 
tricts. Subdistrict  meetings  for  choice  of  directors  are  held  the  first 
Monday  in  March  annually.  Xo  subdistrict  for  less  than  15  pupils  is  to 
be  created.    Women  are  eligible  to  school  oftices. 

Township  boards  are  invested  with  charge  and  control  of  schools  and 
school-houses,  but  cannot  change  text  books  oftener  than  once  in  three 
years  except  by  vote  of  electors. 

In  each  subdistrict  shall  be  taught  one  or  more  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  all  youth  between  5  and  21  for  at  least  24  weeks,  of  5  days 
each,  every  year.  Any  person  who  was  in  the  military  ser\ice  of  the 
United  States  during  his  minority  may  be  admitted. 

Contracts  ^\ith  teachers  to  be  in  writing.  Xo  person  to  be  employed 
unless  holding  certificate  of  county  superintendent. 

School  month  of  4  weeks  of  5  days  each.  Schools  to  be  closed  during 
sessions  of  institute  and  teachers  required  to  attend.  By  vote  at  any 
legal  meeting,  electors  may  direct  German  language  to  be  taught. 

The  county  supervisors  are  to  levy  a  county  tax  for  support  of  schools 
of  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three  mills  on  the  dollar;  also  the 
district  tax  which  may  be  voted;  the  district  tax  for  school-house  fund 
not  to  exceed  ten  mills ;  contingent  fund  not  to  exceed  $5  per  pupil ; 
teachers'  fund,  including  semiannual  apportionment,  not  to  exceed  $15 
for  each  pupil  residing  in  the  district.  May  levy  $75  for  contingent 
fund  and  $270,  including  semiannual  apportionment,  for  teacliers'  fund 
each  year  for  each  subdistrict. 

The  county  auditor  is  to  apportion  semiannually  to  the  several  dis- 
tricts the  county  school  tax  and  interest  on  permanent  school  fund  in 
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proportion  to  number  of  persons  between  5  and  21,  and  county  treas- 
urer to  pay  to  district  treasurer  quarterly. 

Cities  or  towns  of  not  less  than  300  inhabitants  may  be  constituted  in- 
dependent districts.  Independent  districts  of  less  than  500  to  elect  3 
directors — of  500  and  over,  6  directors — one- third  each  year,  with  powers 
of  township  boards. 

Counties  with  a  population  of  2,000  may  establish  high  schools,  to  be 
controlled  and  managed  by  6  directors  chosen  at  a  general  election,  the 
county  superintendent  to  be  president  of  board.  Tax  therefor  not  to 
exceed  five  mills. 

County  superintendent  to  visit  schools  once  and  subdirector  to  visit 
them  twice  each  term ;  enumeration  to  be  made  by  subdirector. 

The  State  university  is  governed  by  a  board  of  regents,  consisting  of 
the  governor,  State  superintendent,  president  of  university,  and  one 
person  from  each  congressional  district,  elected  by  general  assembly. 
The  course  of  study  to.  commence  at  points  where  completed  in  high 
schools. 

KANSAS. 

Article  VI  of  the  constitution  provides  that  the  legislature  shall  en- 
courage the  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral,  scientific,  and  agricultural 
improvement,  by  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools,  and 
schools  of  a  higher  grade,  embracing  normal,  preparatory,  collegiate,  and 
university  department. 

Laws  to  1879. 

The  State  board  of  education  consists  of  the  State  superintendent, 
chancellor  of  State  University,  president  State  Agricultural  College,  and 
principals  of  normal  schools  at  Emporia  and  Leavenworth,  who  may 
issue  State  diplomas  and  certificates  to  professional  teachers. 

A  State  superintendent  is  elected  biennially,  charged  with  usual  du- 
ties and  to  recommend  list  of  approved  text  books. 

County  superintendents  elected  biennially  by  people  to  have  charge 
of  school  interests  of  the  county,  to  divide  county  into  convenient  school 
districts,  and  may  change  and  alter  the  same,  but  no  new  district  to  be 
formed  unless  it  contains  15  scholars  of  school  age. 

Every  district  is  a  body  corporate,  and  deemed  to  be  duly  organized 
when  district  board  is  elected  and  qualified.  Annual  meetings  of  dis- 
trict to  be  held  in  August.  All  persons  who  are  qualified  electors  and 
females  over  21  are  voters  in  district.  The  district  board  consists  of  a 
director,  clerk,  and  treasurer,  one  to  be  elected  each  year.  ^ 

The  district  by  vote  determines  sites  of  school-houses;  may  raise  tax 
not  exceeding  1  per  cent,  for  building  purposes  and  1  per  cent,  for 
teachers'  fund;  determines  time  school  is  to  be  taught,  not  to  be  less  than 
3  months,  and  whether  by  male  or  female  teachers;  appropriates  money 
for  summer  or  winter  school  or  both;  and  may  direct  sale  of  lot  when 
not  needed  for  school  puiposes.    Two  or  more  districts  may  unite  to  es- 
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tablish  graded  schools  by  major  vote,  and  have  powers  of  district.  May 
vote  tax  not  exceeding  2  mills  for  a  district  library,  to  consist  of  works 
of  history,  biography,  science,  and  travels.  The  district  clerk  to  make 
annual  report  to  the  annual  meeting,  which  he  is  to  submit  and  read  to 
the  legal  voters  of  the  district.  The  district  board  are  to  employ  and 
may  dismiss  teachers ;  to  visit  schools  at  least  once  each  term ;  shall  re- 
quire uniform  text  books  to  be  used  in  each  branch  of  schools ;  when 
adopted,  no  change  to  be  made  for  five  years,  unless  upon  petition  of 
four-fifths  of  legal  voters  of  district. 

Common  English  branches  to  be  taught  in  every  school  district,  with 
such  others  as  district  board  may  direct. 

School  month,  4  weeks  of  5  days  of  6  hours  each. 

Schools  to  be  at  all  times  equally  free  and  accessible  to  all  children  over 
5  and  under  21  resident  in  district,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  dis- 
trict board  may  prescribe.  Whenever  the  public  money  is  not  sufficient 
to  support  schools  for  the  length  of  time  determined  by  the  district,  the 
district  board  may  assess  a  tuition  fee  upon  each  scholar  attending,  to 
meet  such  deficiency,  but  not  until  the  entire  1  per  cent,  for  teaehers' 
fimd  has  been  assessed. 

A  normal  institute  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  is  to  be  held  annu- 
ally in  each  county. 

The  county  superintendent  and  two  persons  appointed  by  county  com- 
missioners are  to  constitute  a  county  examining  board  for  examination 
of  teachers. 

Cities  of  over  15,000  inhabitants  are  denominated  cities  of  the  first 
class,  and  the  schools  are  controlled  by  a  board  of  education  of  three 
from  each  ward,  elected  by  voters  of  ward,  one  each  year.  Board  may 
elect  a  city  superintendent  and  appoint  their  own  examining  committee. 
The  whole  city  is  to  constitute  one  district  for  purposes  of  taxation,  but 
may  be  divided  into  subdistricts  by  the  board.  Cities  of  over  2,000  and 
not  exceeding  15,000,  of  second  class,  with  board  of  two  from  each  ward, 
one  elected  each  year,  with  similar  powers. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  constitution  provides  for  the  preservation  of  the  school  fund  and 
the  distribution  of  the  revenue  from  it,  with  any  sum  raised  by  tax  or 
otherwise  in  aid  of  common  schools,  and  for  the  election  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  to  hold  office  for  four  years. 

The  school  code,  as  amended  up  to  1878,  provides  for  a  State  board  of 
education,  to  consist  of  the  State  superintendent,  secretary  of  state, 
attorney  general,  and  two  professional  teachers  elected  by  them,  who  are 
made  a  body  corporate;  the  State*  superintendent  and  two  profes- 
sional teachers  to  be  a  standing  committee  to  propose  rules  and  de- 
termine text  books  to  be  adopted  at  discretion  by  trustees.  The  State 
board  may  organize  and  keep  in  existence  a  State  teachers'  association, 
but  no  money  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  or  common  school  fund 
therefor.    The  State  superintendent  is  charged  with  the  usual  duties. 
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A  county  commissioner  of  common  schools  for  each  county,  with  one 
for  the  city  of  Louisville,  is  to  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years  by  the 
court  of  Claims. 

The  county  commissioner  may  lay  off  and  abolish  districts,  examine 
and  pay  teachers,  suspend  or  remove  same  for  cause,  and  have  general 
charge  of  schools  of  county;  may  select  uniform  series  of  text  books 
from  the  list  furnished  by  State  board,  not  to  be  changed  for  two  years, 
and  the  district  trustees  are  bound  by  the  selection  when  made;^  and 
shall  hold  a  teachers'  institute  in  his  county  annually.  Teachers,  and  all 
persons  holding  certificates  as  such,  are  required  to  attend. 

Persons  applying  for  examination  are  to  pay  $1  to  county  board,  or 
$3  if  to  State  board.    Every  person  attending  institute  to  pay  fee  of  $2. 

The  county  commissioner,  with  the  consent  of  the  white  voters  of  any 
district,  may  condemn  school-house,  and  a  per  capita  tax  of  not  exceed- 
ing $2  on  each  white  male  over  21  may  be  levied  to  rebuild  the  same. 
Where  such  amount  is  inadequate,  the  trustee  may  warn  in  the  hands 
liable  to  work  on  the  highways  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding.  The 
house  may  be  built  of  logs,  stone,  brick,  or  plank,  but  must  be  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  accommodate  the  children.  If  a  fireplace  is  used,  the  chim- 
ney must  be  of  stone  or  brick ;  if  a  stove  is  to  be  used,  the  pipe  must  be 
so  protected  as  to  be  secure  against  liability  from  fire. 

School  districts  are  to  remain  as  constituted  until  changed  as  pro- 
vided by  the  act.  No  district  to  include  more  than  100  white  children 
between  5  and  20  years  of  age,  unless  it  contains  a  town  or  \illage  or 
there  be  established  a  high  school,  academy,  or  college  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  State  fund,  and  none  with  less  than  40  such  chiUlren. 

Cities  and  towns  establishing  and  maintaining  schools  adequate  for 
all  white  children  in  it  shall  be  deemed  one  district. 

Each  district  is  a  body  corporate,  and  its  affairs  are  managed  by  three 
trustees,  one  to  be  elected  annually.  Aside  from  the  usual  duties,  they 
are  charged  to  invite  and  encourage  all  white  scholars  to  attend  the 
schools,  to  instruct  parents  that  it  is  their  right  for  which  the  State 
pays,  even  though  they  may  contribute  nothing ;  and  their  annual  re- 
port must  show  that  they  have  performed  this  duty.  They  must  not 
make  any  arrangement  for  the  benefit  of  some  individuals  to  the  exclu. 
sion  of  others.  They  are  to  take  a  census  of  tvhite  cliildren  between  6 
and  20  in  April  of  each  year. 

Colleges  and  educational  institutions  exclusively  dev'oted  to  the  edu- 
cation of  white  children  may  be  made  school  districts  and  receive  State 
school  funds  for  teaching  youth  of  school  age. 

Where,  by  contribution  or  otherwise,  40  volumes  can  be  procured, 
the  trustee  may  organize  a  district  library ;  but  no  part  of  school  reve- 
nues derived  from  general  taxation  can  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
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aid  of  two  assistants,  selected  by  himself. 
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books,  maps,  or  charts  for  the  same.    The  library  to  be  free  to  all  white 
impils  of  suitable  age  belonging  to  the  district. 

A  x>oll  or  per  capita  tax  of  not  more  than  50  cents  per  annum  may  be 
levied  on  each,  patron  of  the  school  for  fnel  and  contingent  expenses. 

The  income  of  the  State  fund  is  distributed  pro  rata  for  each  white 
child  between  6  and  20. 

A  majority  vote  of  qualified  white  voters  is  required  to  levy  a  district 
tax.  Any  resident  widow  or  alien  taxpayer  or  person  having  children 
of  school  age  may  vote.  District  tax  not  to  exceed  25  cents  on  $100  in 
any  year,  and  in  graded  school  districts  not  to  exceed  30  cents.  Under 
a  law  of  April  9, 1878,  a  tax,  after  due  notice,  to  the  district,  may  be 
voted  for  five  successive  years.  , 

ITo  school  to  be  deemed  a  common  school  or  entitled  to  contribution 
oat  of  the  school  fund  unless  the  same  has  actually  been  kept  by  qualified 
teachers  for  five  months,  or  in  districts  having  minimum  number  (40)  of 
school  children,  three  months  during  the  school  year,  and  at  which  every 
white  child  between  6  and  20  has  had  the  privilege  of  attending.  The 
school  year  begins  July  1 ;  school  month,  22  days. 

Prior  to  1874  there  was  no  law  providing  for  the  education  of  colored 
children.  At  that  time  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  common  schools  for  colored  children,  to  be  supported  exclusively 
by  taxes  to  be  levied  upon  colored  people. 

The  revenue  arising  from  this  source  is  distributed  annually  by  the 
State  superintendent  to  the  counties,  and  the  county  commissioner  is 
responsible  for  its  proper  distribution. 

The  county  commissioner  is  to  lay  ofl:*  his  county  into  suitable  districts, 
not  to  exceed  100  nor  less  than  20  children  of  school  age,  and  appoint 
three  colored  trustees  for  each  district.  The  teachers  are  required  to 
hold  certificates  the  same  as  for  white  schools.  !N^o  colored  child  is 
allowed  to  attend  a  white  school,  nor  any  white  child  a  colored  school. 
No  house  for  colored  school  can  be  erected  within  one  mile  of  a  white 
school,  except  in  cities  and  towns,  and  there  not  within  600  feet.  The 
oflQcers  and  teachers  of  colored  schools  may  organize  State  and  county 
associations.  The  census  of  colored  children  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  white  children. 

The  State  board  is  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  and  rules  for  the 
government  of  such  schools.  The  State  superintendent  is  to  furnish 
blanks,  and  is  authorized  to  employ  an  additional  clerk  at  $700  per 
annum,  paid  out  of  fund  collected.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  tax  is  deducted 
for  collection.  The  county  commissioner  is  allowed  1  per  cent  for  dis- 
borsing,  and  $3  for  each  colored  school  visited  are  also  to  be  paid  out  of 
colored  fund.    The  fund  is  thus  subject  to  large  reduction. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  constitution  of  18G8  required  the  establishment  of  at  least  one 
free  public  school  in  every  parish,  free  to  all  children  of  the  State  be- 
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tweeu  6  and  21,  without  distinctioii  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition. 
It  forbade  the  establishment  of  any  separate  schools  or  institutions  of 
learning  by  the  State  exclusively  for  any  race,  and  provided  that  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  fostered  by 
the  State. 

The  new  constitution  of  1879  requires  schools  to  be  established  for  the 
education  of  all  children  between  6  and  18,  to  be  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  parish  boards  of  directors.  Each  parish  board  is  authorized 
to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  its  schools,  who  shall  be  secretary  of  the 
board;  the  entire  system  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  State  super- 
intendent  chosen  for  four  years. 

It  requires  the  general  assembly  to  provide  for  the  support  of  schools 
by  taxation  or  otherwise,  but  at  the  same  time  provides  that  the  State 
tax  for  all  purposes  shall  not  exceed  6  mills.  A  poll  tax  is  to  be  levied 
of  from  $1  to  $1.50  on  every  male  over  21.  Four  per  cent,  interest  on 
the  full  school  fund  of  $1,130,867.50  is  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  several 
parishes  for  the  support  of  schools,  but  this  interest  is  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  tax  to  be  levied  and  collected  for  the  general  purposes  of  education. 
Schools  are  to  be  taught  in  the  English  language,  but  in  parishes  where 
the  French  predominates  they  may  also  be  taught  in  that  language. 
Women  over  21  are  made  eligible  to  office  under  the  school  laws. 

The  school  law  of  1877  provides  for  a  State  board  of  education,  to 
consist  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney 
general,  StatcJ  superintendent,  and  two  citizens.  They  are  to  prescribe 
text  books  and  apparatus,  not  to  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  four 
years,  contract  for  same  with  lowest  bidder,  to  be  furnished  pupils  at 
lowest  prices;  also,  to  appoint  a  board  of  directors  of  not  less  than  5  nor 
more  than  9  for  each  parish  except  New  Orleans  for  terms  of  four  years, 
and  fix  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  public  schools. 

The  State  superintendent  is  charged  with  the  usual  duties. 

The  parish  board  appoint  from  their  own  number  an  examining  com- 
mittee, and  no  teacher  can  be  employed  without  their  certificate.  They 
are  required  to  limit  the  annual  expense  of  the  schools  to  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  State,  parish,  or  from  contributions.  They  are  to  divide 
the  parish  into  subdistricts,  provide  school-houses,  employ  teachers,  and 
have  control  and  supervision  of  schools.  Annual  and  monthly  visiting 
committees  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  board,  and  each  school  is  to  be 
visited  monthly. 

The  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  are  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  20  directors,  8  appointed  by  the  State  board  and  12  by  the  city  board 
of  administrators.  The  city  board  appoint  a  superintendent  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  who  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board,  but  without  vote. 
They  may  establish  night  schools  and  two  or  more  normal  schools. 

City  and  parish  boards  are  to  establish  schools ;  no  school  to  be  of 
less  than  10  pupils,  and  not  over  60  pupils  to  be  in  charge  of  one  teacher. 
The  State  board  prescribe  branches  to  be  taught. 
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The  directors  may  levy  a  parish  tax  of  not  exceeding  2  miUs,  but  par- 
ish  tax  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent,  for  all  purposes.  May  levy  tax  in 
New  Orleans  of  2  mills,  but  not  to  exceed  $275,000. 

Enumeration  of  children  of  school  age  to  be  taken  biennially  in  each 
district. 

The  new  constitution  apparently  omits  some  important  requirements 
of  the  old,  and  leaves  them  in  the  discretion  of  the  parish  board.  Until 
they  shall  take  action  in  the  premises,  it  cannot  be  known  what  changes 
will  be  made,  nor  what  effect  they  may  have  upon  the  present  system. 

•  MAINE. 

The  constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  require  the 
several  towns  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  support  of  schools, 
and  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  authorize,  to  encourage 
and  suitably  endow  academies,  colleges,  and  semiuaries  of  learning. 

School  laws  as  in  force^  1878. 

The  ofl&cers  of  the  school  system  are  a  State  superintendent,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  council,  town  superintending  committees, 
or  town  supervisor  with  same  powers,  and  district  agents. 

The  term  of  office  of  State  superintendent  is  three  years,  and  he  has 
general  supervision  over  all  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  towns  at 
their  annual  meeting  are  to  choose  a  superintending  committee  of  3, 
one  to  be  elected  each  year  to  serve  3  years. 

The  town  may  determine  number  and  limit  of  school  districts,  or 
abolish  the  same,  and  assume  control  of  all  schools  within  its  limits ; 
may  choose  agents  for  districts,  or  authorize  districts  to  choose  them, 
and  may  authorize  agents  to  employ  teachers  instead  of  superintending 
committee. 

When  the  town  has  abolished  the  district  system,  the  superintending 
committee  have  control  and  management  of  schools ;  where  divided  into 
districts,  the  general  sui>ervision  of  same. 

Towns  are  required  to  raise  not  less  than  80  cents  for  each  inhabitant, 
exclusive  of  income  of  corporate  school  fund.  State  moneys,  &c.,  under 
I>enalty  of  forfeiture  of  not  less  than  twice  nor  more  than  four  times  the 
amount ;  and  may  make  provision  for  free  industrial  or  mechanical  draw- 
ing in  day  or  evening  schools. 

They  may  also  raise  money  to  purchase  text  books  for  pupils  or  sell 
them  to  pupils  at  cost. 

School  districts  that  have  exercised  privileges  and  franchises  for  one 
year  to  be  deemed  legally  organized;  all  districts,  corporations;  quali- 
fied voters  of  town  resident  in  district,  voters  therein. 

Annual  meetings  to  be  held  to  choose  moderator,  clerk,  and  agent, 
unless  agent  is  chosen  by  town. 

The  district  by  vote  at  its  legal  meetings  controls  all  its  affairs ;  but 
if  it  refuse  to  keep  up  the  school  for  the  required  time  or  to  provide 
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proper  houses,  the  town  is  authorized  to  interfere  and  do  it,  assessing 
cost  on  the  district. 

Where  the  minority  are  of  opinion  that  the  amount  raised  by  the  dis- 
trict is  insufficient,  they  may  appeal  to  the  town,  who  may  raise  the  money 
required. 

The  superintending  committee  of  the  town  have  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  schools,  examine  teachers,  select  and  prescribe  text  books, 
not  to  be  changed  for  five  years,  visit  and  examine  schools  twice  each 
term,  classify  and  determine  description  of  scholars  who  are  to  attend 
each  school.  i 

The  agent  is  to  take  school  census  of  children  retween  4  and  21 
annually.  If  he  neglects  to  make  return  the  school  committee  must 
make  the  enumeration. 

The  towns  alone  are  responsible  for  the  support  of  schools  and  pay- 
ment of  instructors.  The  school  district  agent  is  the  agent  of  town  for 
the  transaction  of  business  in  the  district.    (26  Me.  Eep.  56.) 

Any  town  establishing  and  maintaining  a  high  school  for  not  less  than 
ten  weeks  in  any  year  is  entitled  to  receive  from  State  one-half  the  ex- 
pense thereof,  not  to  exceed  $500  to  any  one  town. 

Kormal  schools  for  education  of  teachers  are  provided  for. 

MARYLAND. 

The  constitution  requires  a  free  school  system  uniform  throughout  the 
State,  with  schools  to  be  kept  open  in  each  district  for  at  least  six  months 
each  year. 

The  school  law  of  1872,  as  subsequently  amended. 

The  State  board  of  education  consists  of  the  governor,  principal  of 
State  normal  school,  and  four  others,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
from  the  presidents  and  examiners  of  county  boards. 

The  State  board  has  the  care  and  supervision  of  public  school  interests ; 
is  to  see  that  the  law  is  executed,  issues  uniform  series  of  blanks  for  re- 
turns, makes  by-laws  for  administration  of  school  system ;  may  grant 
certificates  to  professional  teachers,  and  the  members  of  the  board  are 
ex  officio  trustees  of  State  normal  school,  and  all  schools  and  colleges 
receiving  State  aid  are  to  report  to  the  board. 

The  county  board  of  commissioners  consists  of  three,  or,  in  counties 
of  over  100  schools,  five  persons  appointed  by  the  circuit  court  of  the 
county  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

The  county  board,  a  body  corporate  to  take  and  hold  all  property 

now  vested  in  the  public  school  authorities  of  any  county,  is  to  have 

control  and  management  of  all  schools  in  county;  fix  salaries  of  teachers, 

purchase  and  distribute  text  books  5  when  the  county  is  not  properly 

divided  into  districts,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  divide  the  same.    The 

commissioners  are  to  select  sites  and  prescribe  plans  of  school-houses ; 

may  authorize  German  language  to  be  taught,  and  employ  assistant 
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teachers  in  schools  numbering  over  50  scholars — one  teacher  for  every 
additional  40  scholars.  May  establish  graded  schools  in  districts  of 
over  100,  and  may  close  schools  when  average  attendance  is  less  than 
10.  Shall  adopt  and  may  prescribe  text  books;  may  authorize  delivery 
of  books  to  pupils  under  such  rules  as  they  may  adopt,  no  pupil  to  pay 
more  than  $1  per  quarter  for  use  of  same. 

The  county  examiner  is  appointed  by  the  board,  and,  if  required,  must 
receive  the  certificate  of  State  board.  He  is  to  examine  teachers,  but 
no  male  under  19  or  female  under  17  can  receive  a  certificate.  He  must 
visit  schools  three  times  each  year  if  the  number  is  50  or  less,  and  twice 
if  the  number  is  over  50,  and  report  quarterly  to  the  board.  A  public 
examination  of  each  school  is  required  twice  each  year. 

Three  trustees  are  appointed  for  each  district  by  the  county  board, 
who  are  to  have  care  of  school-houses  and  attend  to  repairs  of  same, 
the  amount  of  repairs  to  be  determined  by  the  county  board  before  being 
made;  appoint  qualified  teachers,  subject  to  confirmation  of  county 
board,  and  report  quarterly  to  county  board. 

One  or  more  schools  to  be  kept  up  in  every  district,  if  possible,  for 
ten  months  each  year,  free  to  all  white  childi^en  between  6  and  21.  To 
the  ordinary  elementary  branches  the  trustees  may  add  algebra,  book- 
keeping, natural  philosophy,  vocal  music,  physiology,  aud  laws  of  health 
and  domestic  economy. 

The  schools  are  to  be  kept  open  each  week  day  except  Saturday,  six 
hours  each  day.  The  school  year  consists  of  four  terms — fall,  winter, 
spring,  and  summer — time  of  commencement  and  close  to  be  fixed  by 
the  county  board. 

High  schools  may  be  established  by  tlie  county  board,  to  be  uuder  care 
of  3  high  school  commissioners  appointed  by  the  board,  with  i)owers  of 
district  trustees. 

The  mayor  and  council  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  are  authorized  to 
establish  in  said  city  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  do  any  and 
every  act  necessary  therefor;  may  delegate  supervision  and  control 
thereof  to  a  board  of  school  commissioners,  aud  may  levy  and  collect 
tax  to  defray  expenses  thereof. 

A  State  normal  school  is  established,  su])ported  by  annual  State  ap- 
propriations. The  principal  of  normal  school  to  hold  teachers'  institute 
in  each  county  annually.  District,  county,  and  State  teachers'  associa- 
tions are  recommended,  and  district  libraries,  for  which  latter  the  county 
board  is  to  pay  $10  annually,  provided  the  district  shall  raise  an  equal 
amount  or  more. 

The  county  board  are  also  to  establish  schools  for  colored  children 
between  6  and  20  years  of  age,  to  be  kept  open  the  same  length  of  time 
as  other  schools,  each  to  be  under  control  of  a  special  board  of  trustees, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  county  board.  The  State  moneys  are  to  be  ap- 
portioned to  colored  schools  at  same  time  and  in  same  manner  as  to 
other  schools.    The  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  for  school  puri)oses  by 
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the  colored  people  of  any  county  or  in  Baltimore  also  to  be  devoted  to 
the  support  of  colored  schools. 

The  State  tax  for  school  purposes  is  10  cents  on  each  $100,  no  money 
to  be  apportioned  to  any  county  unless  the  schools  are  kept  open  at  least 
seven  and  one-half  months  in  the  year. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

• 

The  constitution  declares  that  "  wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as 
virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties;  and  as  these  de- 
pend on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of 
the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all 
future  periods  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them;  especially  the  uni- 
versity at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns." 

It  further  ordains  that  all  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State  or  raised 
by  taxation  in  the  towns  and  cities  for  the  support  of  public  schools 
shall  be  applied  to  and  expended  in  no  other  schools  than  those  con- 
ducted according  to  law,  and  under  the  order  and  superintendence  of 
the  authorities  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  expended, 
and  never  appropriated  to  any  religious  sect  for  the  maintenance  exclu- 
sively of  its  own  school. 

Another  amendment  precludes  from  voting  and  from  eligibility  to 
of&ce  all  who  cannot  read  the  constitution  in  the  English  language  and 
write  their  names,  unless  from  physical  disability,  but  not  taking  away 
their  existing  right  to  vote. 

School  laics  as  amended  to  1878. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
and  eight  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  for  the  term 
of  8  years,  one  retiring  each  year  in  the  order  of  appointment.  It  ap- 
points a  secretary,  who  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board,  substan- 
tially performing  the  duties  of  a  State  superintendent.  It  may  also 
appoint  agents  to  visit  the  towns,  inquire  into  condition  of  schools,  and 
confer  with  committees  or  teachers,  and  generally  perform  same  duties 
as  the  secretary  might  do  if  present.  It  prescribes  the  form  of  school 
registers  to  be  kept  in  the  schools,  the  forms  of  blanks  and  inquiries 
for  returns  of  school  committees,  has  general  supervision  of  school  mat- 
ters, and  reports  each  year  to  the  legislature.  The  State  board  also  has 
charge  of  State  normal  schools.  The  other  officers  are  the  town  school 
committee,  to  consist  of  any  number  divisible  by  3 — one  third  to  be 
elected  by  ballot  each  year  for  the  term  of  3  years,  at  the  annual  town 
meeting — who  are  to  have  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  all 
public  schools  in  the  town.    No  person  is  ineligible  on  account  of  sex. 

The  school  district  system  has  been  generally  abolishe^l  in  the  State, 
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but  is  retained  in  a  few  of  the  towns,  and  the  schools  are  substantially 
carried  on  under  the  town  system. 

Every  town  is  required  to  maintain  at  the  expense  of  said  town,  for 
at  least  six  months  each  year,  a  sufficient  namber  of  schools  for  the  in- 
sfaruction  of  all  children  who  may  legally  attend  public  school  therein^ 
under  a  teacher  or  teachers  of  coaipetent  ability  and  good  morals. 

The  branches  to  be  taught  are  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  drawing,  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  good  behavior,  to  which  the  school  committee  may  add,  in  such 
schools  as  they  deem  expedient,  algebra,  vocal  music,  agriculture,  phys- 
iology, and  hygiene. 

Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  or  town  having  over  10,000  in- 
habitants must,  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in 
industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  15  in  day  or  evening 
schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 

Every  town  may,  and  every  town  of  500  families  or  householders 
must,  besides  the  schools  heretofore  prescribed,  maintain  a  school  to 
be  kept  by  a  master  of  competent  ability  and  good  morals,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  branches  before  mentioned,  shall  give  instruction  in  book- 
keeping, general  history,  surveying,  geometry,  natunil  philosophy,  chem- 
istry, botany,  civil  polity,  and  the  Latin  language ;  such  school  to  be  kept 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  town  36  weeks  at  least  in  each  year,  exclusive 
of  vacations,  and  in  every  town  of  4,000  inhabitants  the  teachers  of 
such  school  shall  be  competent  to  instruct  in  astronomy,  geology,  rhetoric, 
logic,  intellectual  and  moral  science,  i>olitical  economy,  and  in  the  Greek 
and  French  languages. 

Cities  and  towns  may  establish  industrial  schools  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  school  committee,  but  attendance  on  such  schools  is  not  to 
take  the  place  of  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  required  by  law. 

One  or  more  female  assistants  are  to  be  employed  in  every  school 
having  an  average  of  50  or  more  scholars,  unless  the  town  by  vote  dis- 
pense with  such  assistants. 

Towns  neglecting  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  the  schools  required 
by  law  shall  forfeit  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  highest  sum  ever  before 
voted  for  schools  therein.  Towns  neglecting  to  choose  school  committee 
forfeit  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $1,000,  forfeitures  to  be  paid 
into  county  treasury,  and  three-fourths  of  same  to  be'  turned  over  to 
school  committee,  if  any,  or  to  selectmen,  and  used  for  support  of  schools 
in  same  manner  as  if  raised  by  tax. 

The  school  committee  are  to  superv  ise  schools,  direct  Avhat  books  are 
to  be  used,  prescribe  as  far  as  practicable  the  course  of  study  and  ex- 
ercises to  be  pursued,  procure  at  expense  of  town  sufficient  supply  of 
text  books  to  be  furnished  to  pupils  at  cost;  may  procure  at  expense 
of  town  such  apparatus,  books  of  reference,  and  other  means  of  illustra- 
tion as  they  may  deem  necessaiy  in  accordance  with  appropriations 
made  therefor.  Cities  or  towns  may  authorize  committee  to  purchase 
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text  books  for  use  in  schools,  to  be  the  property  of  the  city  or  town,  and 
to  be  loaned  to  pupils  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe. 

Any  city  or  town  may  require  committee  to  appoint  a  superintendent 
who,  under  their  direction,  shall  have  care  and  superintendence  of  the 
schools. 

Towns  not  divided  into  districts  to  provide  and  maintain  a  sufficient 
number  of  school-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  all  children  therein 
entitled  to  attend. 

School  census  to  be  taken  in  May  each  year  of  all  children  between  5 
and  15.  ]S^o  person  excluded  from  schools  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
religious  opinions  of  applicant  or  scholar. 

There  are  compulsory  requirements  as  to  sending  to  school  children 
from  8  to  14  years  of  age,  and  through  the  aid  of  truant  officers  in  towns 
these  laws  have  been  made  remarkably  effective,  the  enrolment  in  the 
schools  for  several  j^ears  past  having  considerably  exceeded  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  constitution  requires  the  legislature  to  provide  for  and  establish 
a  system  of  primary  schools  to  be  kept  without  charge  for  tuition  at 
least  three  months  each  year  in  every  district. 

It  also  provides  for  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  a  State 
board  of  education,  of  three  member^,  one  to  be  elected  at  each  biennial 
election  for  the  term  of  six  years.  The  State  superintendent  is  ex  officio 
a  member  and  secretary  of  board,  which  has  especial  supervision  of  the 
State  normal  school.  The  constitution  further  <lirects  the  legislature  to 
•provide  for  township  libraries,  and  applies  for  the  support  thereof  all 
fines  for  breach  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  State. 

The  State  superintendent  is  elected  biennially,  and  charged  with  gen- 
eral supervision  of  public  instruction  :  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  State 
university,  all  incorporated  literary  institutions,  primary  and  normal 
schools,  and  State  reform  school ;  to  prepare  list  of  books  best  adapted 
to  use  of  schools  and  for  township  libraries. 

There  is  no  county  organization  under  the  present  law,  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  having  been  abolished  in  1875. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  each  township  in  April  are  to  be  elected  a 
school  inspector  and  school  superintendent,  who,  with  the  township  clerk, 
are  to  constitute  the  township  board.  Tlic  superintendent  is  chairman 
of  board,  is  to  examine  teachers,  visit  schools  at  least  twice  each  year, 
is  subject  to  rules  an<l  regulations  of  State  superinten<lent  and  to  report 
to  him.  Each  organized  township  to  maintain  a  library,  which  may  be 
divided  into  district  libraries. 

The  township  board  is  to  divide  townsliip  into  convenient  districts, 
and  may  alter  and  regulate  boundaries.  No  distric^t  to  be  divided  and 
no  two  districts  consolidated  without  vote  of  a  majority  of  taxpayers. 

Every  person  over  21  who  has  been  a  resident  for  three  months  and 
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iM^ds  property  liable  to  tax,  is  a  voter.  All  persons  entitled  to  vote  at 
township  meetings  who  have  resided  iu  district  three  months  are  eligible 
to  office  and  may  vote  on  all  questions,  except  when  raising  of  ttix  is  in 
question.  School  districts  are  deemed  to  be  organized  when  any  two  of 
the  three  officers  have  tiled  acceptance  of  office. 

The  district  by  vote  provides  school-houses,  imposes  taxes,  determines 
length  of  schools,  whether  to  be  taught  by  male  or  female  teachers,  and 
provides  for  repairjj,  purchase  of  apparatus,  libraries,  and  for  payment 
of  debts  and  liabilities. 

The  tax  for  buikliiig  purposes  in  luiy  oue  year  is  limited  to  $250  in 
districts  containing  less  than  ten  children  of  school  age,  to  $500  in  dis- 
tricts of  over  ten  and  less  than  thirty,  and  to  $1,000  unless  over  fifty. 
Schools  must  be  maintained  not  less  than  nine  months  in  districts  of  800 
children  of  school  age,  five  months  in  districts  of  from  30  to  800,  and 
three  months  in  districts  of  less  than  30.  In  districts  of  less  than  30 
children  of  school  age  amount  raised  for  entire  support  of  schools,  in- 
cluding share  of  school  fun<l  and  two  mill  tax,  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
month.  If  district  refuses  or  neglects  duties,  town  board  are  to  perform 
same.  The  director,  or  such  person  as  the  board  may  appoint,  is  to  take 
census  of  children  between  5  and  21.  District  board  to  employ  qualified 
teachers. 

The  school  year  conunences  on  the  1st  Monday  of  September  in  civch 
year;  school  month,  4  weeks  of  5  days  each. 

Town  boards  to  adopt  text  books  not  to  be  changed  for  5  years;  no 
money  to  be  paid  to  towns  until  books  so  adopted  are  used,  and  propor- 
tion of  2  mill  tax  forfeited  if  schools  not  maintained  as  provided  by 
law. 

All  residents  of  a  district  tive  years  of  age  have  ecjual  right  to  attend 
any  school  therein,  and  no  separate  school  or  department  to  be  kept  for 
any  race  or  color.    This  provision  not  to  prevent  grading  of  schools. 

Graded  schools  may  be  established  in  districts  of  more  than  100  chil- 
dren by  two- thirds  vote,  to  be  controlled  by  board  of  tnistees,  one-third 
to  be  elected  each  year,  with  pow  ers  of  district  board.  By  act  of  AprU 
17, 1871,  a  State  public  school  for  dependent  and  neglected  children 
was  established  and  i)laced  uiider  supervision  of  a  board  of  control  of 
eight  persons  api)ointed  b}'  the  governor,  one  to  be  ai)pointe(l  every 
two  years. 

Its  object  is  to  receive  children  over  4  and  under  10  years  of  age  who 
are  in  a  suitable  condition  of  mind  and  bodj'  to  receive  instruction  and 
who  are  neglected  and  dependent,  especially  those  maintained  in  county 
poorhouses  or  who  are  abandoned  by  ]»arents,  orphans,  or  whose  par- 
ents have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

Such  children  are  to  be  maintained  and  educated  in  the  branches 
tanght  in  the  common  schools,  an^l  to  have  i)roper  physical  and  moral 
training.  The  declared  object  is  to  provide  temporary  homes  until 
homes  can  be  found  in  families.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  coutrol 
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to  provide  suitable  places  for  them  when  suflBciently  educated,  and 
it  is  made  the  legal  guardian  of  such  children  and  may  bind  them 
out. 

Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  such  school  the  superintendents  of 
the  poor  are  to  bring  the  children  in  the  poorhouses,  or  other  children 
in  want  or  suffering,  or  abandoned  or  improperly  exposed,  or  in  any  or- 
phan asylum  whose  officers  desire  to  surrender  them,  for  examination 
before  the  judge  of  probate,  who  is  to  determine  the  facts  as  to  de- 
pendency. The  superintendents  of  poor  are  to  forward  children  to  such 
school. 

MINNESOTA. 

Article  VIII  of  the  constitution  recites  that,  "the  stability  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  depending  mainly  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish  a  general  and 
uniform  system  of  public  schools ;"  and  it  requires  that  "  the  legisla- 
ture shall  make  such  provisions  by  taxation  or  otherwise  as,  with  the  in- 
come arising  from  the  school  fund,  will  secure  a  thorough  and  uniform 
system  of  public  schools  in  each  township  of  the  State." 

Laws  to  1877. 

The  State  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  consent 
of  senate,  for  2  years,  charged  with  usual  duties. 

A  county  superintendent  is  elected  for  each  county  for  2  years,  who 
is  to  examine  teachers  and  have  general  supervision  of  schools  of  liis 
county.  In  counties  containing  over  100  districts  he  may  appoint  an 
assista.ut. 

The  district  system  has  been  adopted  in  this  State.  Every  district  is 
presumed  to  be  legally  organized  after  it  shall  have  exercised  the  priv- 
ileges and  franchises  for  one  year.  Districts  are  classified  as  follows : 
First,  common  school  districts;  second,  independent  districts;  and, 
third,  special  districts.  The  county  commissioners  may  form  new  dis- 
tricts. 

Legal  voters  of  district  are  to  choose  moderator,  director,  clerk,  and 
treasurer;  the  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk  to  constitute  the  district 
board.    Women  may  vote  in  district  meetings. 

The  district  to  provide  houses  and  grounds,  establish  seliools,  and 
raise  monej^  by  tax.  Tax  for  building  purposes  not  to  exceed  8  mills  in 
any  one  year,  but  may  raise  $600  if  it  does  not  exceed  25  mills.  Dis- 
tricts of  less  than  ten  voters  may  raise  $200  only. 

District  board  may  levy  tax  if  district  neglects,  hire  teachers,  and 
have  charge  of  schools. 

Independent  districts  to  be  under  the  control  of  six  directors,  two 
elected  each  year ;  to  keep  schools  in  operation  not  less  than  12  nor 
more  than  44  weeks  each  year ;  to  appoint  board  of  examiners,  who  are 
to  examine  teachers  and  visit  and  examine  schools  in  such  districts. 
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All  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State  school  fund  to 
be  deemed  public  schools,  and  admission  to  the  same  shall  be  free  to 
aU  persons  between  5  and  21  residing  in  the  district ;  none  to  be  ex- 
cluded on  account  of  color,  nationality,  or  social  position. 

School  month,  4  weeks  of  5  days  each. 

A  county  tax  of  1  mill,  all  fines  for  breach  of  penal  laws,  and  amount 
of  liquor  licenses  to  be  county  school  fund. 

The  State  contracts  for  text  books ;  the  counties  to  pay  for  amount 
ordered  by  them  at  the  prices  fixed.  Books  so  procured  are  to  be  used 
in  schools  and  not  changed  for  five  years ;  $50,000  set  apart  as  a  text 
book  fund  for  this  purpose. 

The  State  normal  schools  are  under  control  of  board  of  6  directors, 
3  appointed  every  2  years  by  governor  and  senate ;  supported  by  State 
appropriations ;  tuition  free  to  State  pupils  who  engage  to  teach  for 
two  years. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  earlier  constitutions  contained  the  declaration  that,  "religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  being  essential  to  good  government,  the  pres- 
ervation of  liberty,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

Article  VIII  of  the  constitution  of  1868  required  the  legislature  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools  for  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  21,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  schools  of  a  higher 
grade,  one  or  more  schools  to  be  maintained  in  each  school  district  at 
least  four  months  in  every  year.  It  also  provided  for  a  State  board. 
State  superintendent,  county  superintendent,  and  for  the  establislunent 
of  a  common  scbool  fund;  and  in  addition  thereto  the  legislature  was 
authorized  to  levy  a  poll  tax  not  exceeding  $2  and  provide  for  the  levy 
of  such  other  taxes  as  should  be  required  to  properly  support  the  school 
system,  all  school  funds  to  be  divided  pro  rata  among  children  of  school 
age. 

School  laics  to  1878. 

Tlie  State  board  liave  the  niaiiagement  and  investment  of  the  school 
fund,  and  are  to  report  its  state  and  condition  each  year.  The  State 
superintendent  is  elected  every  four  years,  has  general  charge  and  su- 
perint-endence  of  school  system,  and  is  to  determine  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  school  laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  his  decision  to  be  final 
unless  reversed  by  State  board. 

The  county  sui)erinteiident  is  api)ointed  by  the  State  board  for  two 
years,  has  supervision  of  schools  in  county  ;  he  is  to  arrange  the  schools 
of  his  county  so  that  suitable  school  facilities  shall  be  afibrded  to  every 
child  of  school  age,  to  examine  teachers,  and  open  and  close  schools  so 
that  equal  number  of  days  shall  be  given  to  all  schools  in  the  county. 

The  patrons  of  the  school  are  to  elect  3  trustees  to  manage  district 
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ikffairs.  In  incorporated  towns  the  mayor  and  aldermen  are  to  appoint 
trustees. 

Every  county  constitutes  a  school  district.  Towns  of  1,000  may  con- 
stitute an  independent  district. 

County  superintendents  are  to  procure  certificates  of  qualification 
from  the  county  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  3  ;  one  appointed  by 
county  supervisors,  one  by  chancellor  of  district,  and  one  by  the  judge 
of  the  circuit  court. 

Ample  free  school  facilities  are  to  be  furnished  to  all  of  school  age, 
but  white  and  colored  are  to  have  separate  houses.  Schools  to  be  taught 
five  months  in  each  year,  but  the  time  may  be  reduced  to  four  months 
when  the  aggregate  tax  would  exceed  $7.50  on  the  $1,000. 

Private  high  schools  may  educate  State  students  and  receive  $2 
monthlv  from  the  school  fund  for  each  one's  tuition. 

School  year  commences  January  1.  The  school  month  is  20  days  of 
not  less  than  6  nor  more  than  8  hours  each. 

The  county  assessor  takes  census  of  school  children. 

The  pay  of  teachers  is  regulated  by  statute  and  based  upon  the 
average  attendance.  In  schools  of  first  grade,  where  the  average  attend- 
ance is  25,  the  pay  is  8  cents  per  scholar ;  in  the  second  grade,  6  cent«,  and 
in  the  third  grade,  5  cents.  If  the  average  attendance  is  over  12  aiid  less 
than  25,  the  pay  is  the  same  for  number  actually  attending,  and  one- 
third  of  above  rates  for  the  difference  between  number  actually  attend- 
ing and  25.  But  the  total  amount  paid  out  of  school  fund  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 7J  cents  for  principal  and  assistants. 

The  above  rates  may  be  increased  one-tenth  or  diminished  one-tenth 
in  cities  and  towns  constituting  separate  school  districts. 

The  State  school  fund  not  to  be  less  than  $200,000  each  year.  The 
county  tax  not  to  exceed  3  mills. 

In  the  city  of  Columbus  the  mayor  and  aldermen  are  made  school 
trustees,  and,  with  the  county  superint/endeut,  constitute  the  city  board 
and  control  city  schools. 

Text  books,  not  to  be  changed  for  5  years,  are  to  be  selected  by  the 
teachers  of  county,  in  convention. 

MISSOURI. 

Constitution,  Article  XI :  "A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intel- 
ligence being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  the  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  free  pub- 
lic schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  persons  in  this  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  20  years." 

If  the  public  school  fund  provided  and  set  apart  for  the  support  of 
free  public  schools  should  be  insufficient  to  sustain  schools  at  least  four 
months  in  each  district,  the  general  assembly  are  to  provide  for  the  de- 
ficiency.    In  no  case  shall  there  be  set  apart  less  than  25  per  cent,  of 
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the  State  revenue,  exclusive  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund,  to  be  ap- 
plied annually  to  the  support  of  schools. 

It  further  provides  for  a  State  superintendent  and  a  State  board,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney  general,  and  State 
miperintendent,  the  latter  to  be  president  of  board. 

Code  of  1874. 

The  State  superintendent  is  elected  for  four  years  and  charged  with 
usual  duties. 

The  county  commissioner  is  elected  for  two  years. 

The  county  courts  have  management  and  care  of  township  and  county 
school  funds,  and  annually  apportion  moneys  to  districts  according  to 
enumeration  of  children  of  school  age. 

Subdistricts,  as  now  organized  and  bounded,  are  continued  as  school 
districts. 

The  control  is  vested  in  3  directors  chosen  by  the  qualitied  voters  for 
terms  of  3  years,  one  elected  each  year,  who  are  to  meet  and  organize 
within  five  days  after  election.  They  have  the  general  powers  of  district 
boards,  and  are  to  take  annual  enumeration  of  children  between  5  and  21. 

Teachers  are  to  hold  certificates  from  State  superintendent  or  county 
commissioner,  and  are  required  to  attend  institutes. 

Cities,  towns,  and  villages  may  be  organized  into  school  districts, 
under  control  of  six  directors.  After  first  election,  one- third  to  be  elected 
each  year,  to  constitute  the  board  of  education. 

Central  schools  may  be  establish(;d,  to  be  under  control  of  ^  board 
consisting  of  the  presidents  of  district  boards.  Two  or  more  districts  by 
majority  vote  may  unite  for  this  purpose  and  form  a  central  school  district. 

The  presidents  of  boards  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  directors 
of  districts,  to  meet  in  convention  every  five  years  and  adopt  text  books. 

The  annual  rate  of  tax  in  districts  for  school  purposes  not  to  exceed 
40  cents  on  $100,  but  may  be  increased  by  a  majority  vote  to  65  cents, 
and  in  districts  formed  of  cities  and  towns  to  $1.  The  school  year  com- 
mences on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April.  School  month,  4  weeks  of  5  days ; 
school  day,  6  hours.  The  income  of  State,  county,  and  town  funds  to 
be  used  for  teachers'  wages. 

Where  the  number  of  colored  children  in  any  district  exceeds  15, 
schools  are  to  be  established  for  them.  The  tax  for  the  maintenance 
of  any  colored  school  shall  be  levied  and  collected  from  the  taxable 
property  of  the  township  in  which  such  school  is  located.  Two  or  more 
districts  may  be  united  to  maintain  a  colored  school  where  each  has  less 
than  minimum  number.  The  State  superintendent  is  to  provide  for  the 
same  if  the  local  board  neglect. 

NEBRASKA. 

Article  VIII  of  the  constitution  requires  the  legislature  to  provide 
for  the  free  instruction  in  the  common  schools  of  all  persons  between 
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the  ages  of  6  and  21,  the  school  fund  to  be  equally  distributed  among 
the  districts.  The  government  of  the  State  university  is  vested  in  six 
regents,  to  be  elected  by  people  for  6  years ;  a  State  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  to  be  elected  for  2  years,  is  provided  for. 

It  also  authorizes  the  legislature  to  provide  for  a  school  or  schools  for 
the  safe  keeping, education,  employment,  and  reformation  of  all  children 
nnder  16  who,  from  want  of  parental  care  or  other  cause,  are  growing  up 
in  me  ndicancy  or  crime. 

School  laws^  1879. 

The  State  superintendent  is  charged  with  usual  duties. 

The  county  superintendent  is  elected  for  2  years,  and  has  generaj 
supervision  of  schools  in  his  county  and  examination  of  teachers. 

The  counties  are  divided  into  school  districts.  Districts  that  shal] 
liave  exercised  privileges  and  franchises  for  one  year  are  to  be  deemed 
legally  organized. 

Districts  are  to  holdjannual  meetings  in  April  of  each  year,  and  elect 
at  the  first  meeting  a  moderator,  for  3  years ;  director,  for  2  years ;  and 
treasurer,,  for  1  year ;  and  thereafter  one  each  year,  to  serve  3  years,  who 
are  to  constitute  district  board. 

Every  male  citizen  and  unmarried  woman  of  21  years  of  age  residing 
and  owning  property  in  district  subject  to  tax  for  school  purposes  may 
vote  in  district  meetings. 

Districts  of  more  than  150  children  of  school  age  (5  to  21)  may  elect 
a  distrjpt  board  of  C  trustees,  if  so  determined  by  a  majority  vote,  at 
an  nual  meeting,  one-third  to  retire  each  year. 

The  district  provides  houses  and  grounds,  regulates  length  of 
schools,  and  raises  tiixes  therefor;  but  to  entitle  district  to  any  part 
of  State  fund  the  schools  must  be  kept  up  ^5  niontlis  in  <listricts  of  less 
than  75  scholars,  0  months  in  those  of  from  75  to  200,  and  9  months 
when  over  200. 

The  State  tax  is  2  mills,  and  is  apportioned  to  counties  by  State  super- 
intendent according  to  enumeration. 

The  county  superintendent  apportions  to  districts,  one-fourth  divided 
equally  and  three-fourths  pro  rata,  according  to  enunieration. 

Text  books  are  selecte<l  by  State  superintendent. 

NEVADA. 

The  coustitution,  Article  XI,  §  2,  requires  the  legislature  to  i>rovi(le  "  for 
a  uniform  system  of  i)ublic  schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  be  established 
and  maintained  in  each  school  district  at  least  six  nnrnths  in  every  year,'^ 
and  alsj  for  a  St  ate  tax  to  aid  in  sustaining  them. 

Laws  of  1877. 

The  governor.  State  superintendent,  and  surveyor  general  (x)nstitute 
tjhe  State  board.     The  State  superintendent  is  elected  for  four  years  and 
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9k  county  Baperiutendent  in  each  county  for  two  years,  all  with  the  usual 
powers  and  dntien. 

The  State  superintendent  is  to  apportion  interest  on  school  fund  to 
ooanties  in  proportion  to  children  between  6  and  18 ;  the  county  su- 
perintendent apportions  to  districts,  25  per  cent,  according  to  the 
number  of  teachers  and  the. balance  pro  rata  according  to  number  of 
census  children  listed  and  reported  each  year.  The  county  board  of 
examiners  consists  of  county  superintendent  and  two  persons  appointed 
by  him. 

Qualified  teachers  are  such  as  have  certificates  from  State  or  county 
board.    Text  books  are  determined  by  State  board. 

County  school  tax  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  50  cents  on  each 
$100.  One-half  mill  State  tax  and  5  per  cent,  of  all  State  taxes  to  be 
set  apart  semiannually. 

Each  village,  town,  or  incorporated  city  constitutes  but  one  district. 
At  the  general  county  election  the  voters  of  each  district  are  to  elect 
trustees,  to  consist  of  3  when  the  votes  cast  at  the  last  election  did  not 
exceed  1,500,  one  for  4  years  and  two  for  2  years,  and  of  5  where  voters 
exceeded  1,500,  two  for  4  and  three  for  2  years,  and  thereafter  their  suc- 
cessors, with  usual  powers  of  district  boards. 

If  the  State  money  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  six  months'  school,  they 
must  levy  tax  for  deficiency. 

Bate  bills  on  parents  of  scholars  are  authorized  for  schools  in  excess 
of  six  months. 

The  school  year  commences  September  1.  The  school  mouth  is  4 
weeks  of  5  da^^s  each. 

Districts  failing  to  keep  up  school  for  3  months  under  qualified  teaeh- 
ers  to  forfeit  i)roportion  of  seniiaiinual  aiiportionment. 

The  trustees  are  to  furnish  teatliers  \\itb  a  list  of  all  children  in  the 
district,  and  tlie  teacher  to  report  monthly  those  attending.  If  at  end 
of  four  months  non-attendance  is  shown,  the  trustees  are  to  demand  the 
penalty  of  i)arents,  &c.,  which  is  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $100 
for  the  first  ofteiice,  and  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $200  for  second 
and  subsequent  ofiences.  Sixteen  weeks'  school  required  for  all  children 
between  8  and  14. 

Both  State  and  county  teachers' institutes  are  provided  for,  the  former 
annual,  the  latter  one  or  more  eac-h  year. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

The  constitntion  contains  the  usual  provisions  of  those  of  the  New 
England  States. 

The  law  provides  for  a  State  superintendent  ajjpointed  by  the  governor 
and  council  for  two  years,  who  has  general  supervision  and  (control  of 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

The  towns  at  annual  meetings  are  to  choose  a  superintending  school 
committee  to  sny>ervise  schools  of  town,  raise  monev  for  schools  —  not 
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less  than  $350  for  each  $1  of  the  State  apportionment — to  be  assigned 
to  districts  according  to  valuation  or  in  such  other  mode  as  town  may 
determine. 

Towns  may  divide  into  districts  or  they  may  abolish  districts.  Dis- 
tricts composed  of  the  whole  town  must  elect  and  any  other  district  in 
any  town  in  which  there  are  50  children  may  elect  a  board  of  education 
of  3,  6,  or  9,  one-third  to  retire  each  year.  High  school  districts  may 
be  established  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  town  or  of  any  district  of  100 
scholars,  and  two  or  more  districts  may,  by  concurrent  votes,  unite  to 
support  a  high  school  or  other  schools. 

When  town  is  divided  into  districts  each  district  is  to  elect  a  pruden- 
tial committee,  who  is  the  executive  oflBcer  of  the  district  and  employs 
teachers  holding  certificates  of  town  committee. 

The  districts  have  the  usual  powers  under  the  district  systems. 
Women  are  voters  and  eligible  to  school  offices. 

Town  committee  determine  text  books,  are  to  visit  schools  at  least 
twice  each  term,  and  are  to  report  to  the  town  at  its  annual  meeting, 
and  also  to  the  State  superintendent. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  constitution  requires  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  all  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18. 

School  law8^  1879. 

The  general  supervision  and  control  of  public  instruction  is  vested  in 
a  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  school 
fund  and  of  the  State  normal  school.  The  trustees  of  the  school  fund 
are  the  governor,  president  of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  attorney 
general,  secretary  of  state,  and  controller.  The  trustees  of  the  normal 
school  are  two  from  each  congressional  district,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, with  consent  of  the  senate,  one  in  each  district  appointed  each 
year  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

The  State  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  State  board  for  a  term 
of  two  years.  He  is  to  carry  out  the  Instructions  of  the  board ;  is  ex 
officio  a  member  of  the  normal  school  board,  and  with  principal  of  nor- 
mal school  constitutes  State  board  of  examiners. 

County  superintendents  are  appointed  by  State  board,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  chosen  freeholders,  and  hold  during  pleasure  of  board. 

Each  school  district  elects  3  trustees,  to  serve  3  years,  one  to  be  elected 
each  year,  with  usual  powers  of  district  boards.     Females  are  eligible. 

The  district  trustees  constitute  the  township  association ;  the  county 
and  city  superintendents  form  a  State  association,  of  which  the  State 
superintendent  is  president. 

The  county  superintendent  and  3  teachers  appointed  by  him  are  a 
oounty  board  of  examiners.  In  cities  governed  by  special  law,  the  city 
board  appoint  examiners  and  a  city  superintendent. 
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The  county  superintendeut  is  to  fix  boundaries  of  districts,  and  may 
divide  or  unite  the  Hame,  but  no  new  district  is  to  be  formed  unless  it 
contains  76  children  of  school  age.  Each  incorporated  city  or  town 
forms  one  district. 

Any  two  or  more  districts  may  unite  to  establish  graded  schools,  to 
be  governed  by  joint  board  and  entitled  to  share  of  school  fund. 

Every  district  to  provide  its  own  school-houses,  and  forfeits  right  to 
any  share  of  school  appropriation  unless  nine  months'  school  is  main- 
tinned. 

The  State  school  tax  is  two  mills;  $100,000  from  income  of  school  fudd 
to  be  paid  to  the  counties  in  two  or  more  instalments;  $100  for  each 
county,  for  teachers'  institutes.  If  the  State  fund  is  insufficient  for  a 
nine  months'  school,  a  township  tax  may  he  levied. 

The  legal  voters  of  district  may  levy  a  tax.  All  moneys  received  by 
district,  other  than  district  tax,  over  $20,  to  be  used  for  teachers'  salaries. 

Tuition  free  to  all  residents  of  district  between  5  and  18,  and  all  froin 
8  to  14  years  of  age  are  required  to  attend  school  at  least  12  weeks  each 
year.    Coqwral  punishment  iu  schools  is  prohibited. 

Districts  raising  $20  for  a  library  are  entitled  to  same  amount  from 
the  State. 

An  act  of  March  14,  1879,  provides  that  districts  theretofore  receiv- 
ing $350  shall  thereafter  receive  but  $300  from  State  apportionment. 

Every  county  is  entitled  to  send  to  State  normal  school,  free  of  charge 
for  tuition,  3  pupils  for  each  representative  elected. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  State  agricultural  college  are  to  be 
selected  by  the  county  superintendent  on  examination. 

NEW   YORK. 

By  the  constitution,  the  capital  of  the  common  school  fund,  of  the  lit- 
erature fund,  and  of  United  States  dei)osit  fund  is  to  be  preserved 
inviolate ;  $25,000  of  the  revenues  of  the  deposit  fund  are  to  be  annually 
added  to  capital  of  common  school  fund;  the  revenues  of  the  literature 
fund  are  to  be  applied  to  supi)ort  of  academies;  the  revenues  of  com- 
mon school  fund,  to  support  of  common  schools. 

School  laws,  1878. 

A  State  superintendent  is  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  senate  and  house 
for  three  years.  He  is  ex  officio  trustee  of  Cornell  University,  a  regent 
of  the  State  university,  general  supervisor  of  State  normal  schools,  and 
trustee  of  State  Asylum  for  Idiots ;  provides  for  education  of  Indian 
children,  and  visits  institutions  for  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  with  usual 
powers  and  duties  in  reference  to  common  schools,  and  may  appoint  a 
deputy. 

Tbe  State  is  divided  into  districts,  having  no  special  reference  to 
coanty  or  township  lines,  in  each  of  which  is  to  be  elected  triennially  a 
school  commissioner,  with  the  ordinary  powers  and  duties  of  a  county 
commissioner  in  his  district,  and  is  to  define  the  boundaries  of  school 
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districts  in  his  jurisdiction,  divide  territories  into  districts  when  neces- 
sary, and,  with  consent  of  trustees,  may  alter  the  same. 

School  districts  are  at  annual  meetings  to  elect  one  or  three  trustees, 
clerk,  tax  collector,  and  librarian.  Where  there  are  three  trustees,  one 
is  to  be  elected  eaoh  year.    District  officers  must  be  qualified  voters. 

Every  resident  male  of  21  years  of  age  who  owns  or  hires  real  prop- 
erty liable  to  school  tax ;  every  resident  authorized  to  vote  at  town  meet- 
ings, having  a  child  of  school  age  who  has  attended  eight  weeks  the 
preceding  year;  owner  of  i»ersonal  property  exceeding  $50  in  value,  ex- 
clusive of  such  as  is  exempt  from  execution,  liable  to  school  tax,  and  no 
others,  are  qualified  voters  in  district  meetings. 

The  district,  by  vote,  may  designate  sites,  levy  tax  to  build,  purchase, 
or  repair  houses,  and  to  raise  money  for  district  purposes,  not  to  exceed 
$25,  for  purchase  of  maps,  apparatus,  &c.,  and  not  to  exceed  same 
amount  for  anticipated  deficiency  in  contingencies,  and  the  taxable  in- 
habitants may  vote  annual  tax  of  $50  for  library. 

The  trustees  have  usual  powers  of  district  board,  and  are  to  report 
number  of  children  in  district  between  5  and  21. 

The  common  schools  are  to  be  free  to  all  over  5  and  under  21  resident 
in  district ;  and  chil  dren  between  8  and  14  years  old  are  required  to  be 
sent  to  some  school  at  least  14  weeks  in  each  year,  but  no  Indian  chil- 
dren may  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools  in  districts  where  a  separate 
school  is  provided  for  them. 

Teachers  must  hold  diploma  from  State  normal  school,  or  certificate 
of  State  superintendent,  school  commissioner,  or  the  proper  school  officer 
of  city  or  village. 

Union  free  schools  may  be  formed,  to  be  controlled  by  not  less  than  3 
nor  more  than  9  trustees,  one-third  elected  each  year,  who  are  to  consti- 
tute board  of  education.  Such  union  district  to  be  recognized  as  a 
school  district  in  distribution  of  school  moneys.  The  board  has  power 
of  trustees  ;  may  grade  schools. 

District  school  authorities  may,  if  they  deem  it  expe<lient,  establish 
separate  schools  for  colored  ehildnui,  to  be  sui)ported  in  same  manner 
and  to  same  extent  as  other  schools. 

Boards  of  education  or  school  districts,  by  two- thirds  vote,  to  desig- 
nate text  books,  not  to  be  changed  for  five  years. 

An  act  of  May  13,  1878,  veciuires  the  trustees  to  be  elected  by  ballot 
in  all  districts  of  over  300  children  of  school  age. 

NOKTII    CAROLINA. 

The  constitution  requires  the  legislature  to  ^*  provide  by  taxation  or 
otherwise  for  a  general  and  uiiifonn  system  of  public  schools,  wherein 
tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  ehihlren  betw<HMi  (\  and  1*1  years  of 
age."  White  and  colored  are  to  be  in  separate  schools,  hut  no  discrim- 
ination to  be  made  in  favor  or  to  the  prejndice  of  either  race. 

It  also  provides  for  a  State  superintendent  and  a  State  board  of  edu- 
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cation, to XK)ii8ist  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state, 
treasurer,  auditor,  attorney  general,  and  State  superintendent. 
.  It  provides  that  each  county  shall  be  divided  into  school  districts,  and 
that  a  school  shall  be  maintained  in  each  district  at  least  four  months 
each,  year,  and  makes  any  county  commissioner  failing  to  comply  with 
this  requirement  liable  to  indictment.  It  provides  for  an  irreducible 
educational  fund,  makes  the  University  of  North  Carolina  a  State  insti- 
tution, and  directs  that  its  benefits  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  ex- 
tended to  the  youth  of  the  State  free  of  charge  for  tuition.  It  gives  the 
State  board  full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful  rules  in  relation 
to  the  free  public  schools  and  the  educational  fund  of  the  State,  subject 
to  amendment  or  repeal  by  the  legislature,  and  empowers  the  legisla- 
ture to  enact  that  every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability 
aball  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  6  and  18  not 
less  than  16  months,  unless  educated  by  other  means. 

Laws  in  force^  1877. 

The  county  commissioners  of  each  county  constitute  the  county  board 
of  education.  They  are  to  appoint  one  resident  examiner  to  examine 
teachers;  lay  off  county  into  districts;  employ  teachers;  if  money  in- 
sufficient for  4  months'  school,  may  levy  tax  for  deficiency ;  and  appoint 
^hool  committee  of  three  for  each  district. 

Every  school  to  which  aid  shall  be  given  from  State  shall  be  deemed 
a  public  school,  to  which  children  between  6  and  21  only  shall  be  admit- 
ted. Moneys  are  to  be  apportioned  to  the  districts  according  to  the 
number  of  children  between  G  and  21.  Teachers  are  to  hold  certificates, 
which  are  of  three  grades.  Teachers  of  the  first  grade  are  not  to  be 
paid  over  $2  a  day;  teachers  of  the  second  grade,  not  to  exceed  $1.50; 
and  of  the  third  grade,  not  to  exceed  $1.  ^o  teacher  to  be  paid  for  less 
than  one  month  of  twenty  days. 

Course  of  study  and  text  books  are  prescribed  by  the  State  board. 
School  committees  take  an  annual  school  census  of  their  districts. 

Laws  of  1876-77  provide  for  normal  instniction  of  both  white  and 
colored  teachers,  and  authorize  townships  having  within  their  limits 
cities  of  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  graded 
public  schools. 

OHIO. 

The  constitution  contains  the  usual  requirement  that  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  common  schools  sliall  be  provided  for  by  taxation  or 
otherwise. 

The  law  is  taken  from  the  last  compilation  of  the  State  commissioner, 
1879.  The  State  commissioner  is  elected  triennially,  and  is  to  appoint  a 
State  board  of  examiners. 

A  county  board  of  examiners  of  three  is  appointed  in  each  county  by 
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the  probate  judge,  who  hold  for  two  years ;  city  boards  of  examiners,  by 
the  city  boards  of  education. 

School  districts  are  classified  as  city  districts  of  first  class,  city  dis- 
tricts of  second  class,  village  districts,  and  township  districts. 

Cities  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  are  of  first  class,  and  under  con- 
trol of  a  board  of  education  of  one  or  two  from  each  ward,  elected  by 
voters.  Cities  of  less  than  10,000  are  of  second  class,  and  with  incorpo- 
rated villages  are  controlled  by  a  board  of  three  or  six,  elected  by  voters. 

Each  township  constitutes  one  district  and  is  under  control  of  a  board 
consisting  of  the  township  clerk  and  the  clerks  of  the  subdistrict  boards. 
The  township  clerk  is  clerk  of  board,  but  without  vote. 

Townships  are  divided  into  subdistricts.  The  qualified  voters  of  each 
subdistrict  elect  a  board  of  three  directors;  one  elected  each  year,  to 
serve  three  years.  The  directors  elect  one  of  their  number  clerk,  and 
manage  the  district  affairs  under  direction  of  township  board,  employ 
qualified  tciichers,  and  take  census  of  children  between  5  and  21. 

The  township  board  control  central  or  high  schools  wlien  established  ; 
may  grade  subdistrict  schools,  assign  scholars  to  primary  schools,  and 
regulate  admission  to  graded  scliools.  They  may  appoint  an  acting 
manager  and  establish  one  or  more  separate  schools  in  each  district  for 
colored  children  Avhen  the  number  exceeds  20,  but  if  the  number  is  too 
small  for  a  separate  school  they  may  be  admitted  to  other  schools.  They 
may  exclude  children  under  six  in  cities  or  towns  of  1,000  or  more  in- 
habitants. 

Township  and  city  boards  prescribe  the  studies  to  be  pursued  and 
the  text  books  to  be  used. 

The  State  school  fiuid  is  to  be  used  for  payment  of  teiiohers,  but  no 
teacher  is  entitled  to  pay  until  reports  are  made ;  no  township  is  entitled 
to  apportionment  unless  at  least  24  weeks'  school  has  been  kept  up,  and 
no  district,  unless  an  enumeration  of  its  youth  has  been  taken  and  re- 
turned. 

Cities  of  less  than  40,000  may  levy  a  school  tax  of  4  mills  ;  of  40,000 
and  less  than  100,000,  3  mills ;  of  100,000  or  more,  2  mills ;  and  are  to 
maintiiin  schools  not  less  than  24  nor  more  than  44  weeks  each  year. 

The  school  month  is  4  weeks  of  5  days  each.  Upon  demand  of  75 
voters,  German  is  to  be  taught.  The  schools  are  to  be  free  to  all  (chil- 
dren resident  in  district  between  G  and  21  years  of  age,  and  persons 
having  children  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  are  required  to  send  them 
to  a  common  school  at  least  12  we>eks  in  each  year,  unless  otherwise  in- 
structed or  excused  by  the  school  board.  Without  such  schooling  no 
child  under  14  may  be  employed  for  labor  during  school  hours. 

City  and  county  teachers'  institutes  are  provided  for,  and  during  the 
session  of  the  former  all  teachers  of  common  schools  within  the  comity 
may  dismiss  their  schools  to  atten<l  the  institute.  City  boards  may  alsa 
allow  their  teachers  to  attend. 
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OREGON. 

The  constitntion  reqaires  the  establishment  of  '^  a  regular  and  aniform 
system  of  common  schools,"  and  that  the  income  of  the  school  fund  shall 
be  distributed  to  the  districts  according  to  the  number  of  children  therein 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  20  years,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
oommon  schools  and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus. 

School  latcs,  1878. 

The  State  superintendent  is  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years,  vrith 
usual  powers  and  duties. 

The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  State  superintendent  constitute 
the  State  board,  who  are  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  general  government 
of  schools,  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance,  prevent  tniancy,  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  schools,  to  sit  as  State  board  of  examiners 
and  grant  State  diplomas  and  certificates. 

A  count}'  superintendent  is  elected  by  people  for  two  years,  who  has 
supervision  of  schools  in  county ;  is  to  lay  off  county  into  districts  and 
change  or  alter  same  and  examine  teachers. 

Organized  districts  are  to  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  March  and 
choose  a  clerk  and  three  directors,  one  director  to  be  elected  each  year 
for  3  years. 

The  directors  are  to  provide  school-houses,  take  care  of  and  furnish 
the  same,  when  instructed  bj^  major  vote  of  district  ]  employ  teachers, 
and  maintain  high  school  six  months  in  districts  where  the  number  of 
school  children  is  1,000  or  more. 

Any  citizen  who  has  resided  in  the  district  30  days  next  preceding 
the  meeting  may  vote.  Widows  having  children  of  school  age  and 
taxable  property  may  also  vote. 

The  schools  are  to  be  free  to  all  persons  resident  in  district  between  6 
and  21.  A  school  (quarter  is  12  weeks  or  60  days,  and  no  district  may 
receive  its  portion  of  the  school  fund  unless  it  reports,  by  the  first  Mon- 
day of  March,  that  it  has  had  a  school  of  that  duration. 

Text  books  determined  l)y  State  board  on  vote  of  majority  of  county 
superhitendents. 

Institutions  for  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  are  provided  for  under  con- 
trol of  State  boanl. 

Enumeration  of  chiklren  between  4  and  21  taken  by  district  clerk. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  constitution  requires  **  the  sui)iH)rt  and  maintenance  of  a  thor- 
ough and  efficient  system  of  common  schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of 
thifif  Commonwealth  above  the  age  <»!'  six  years  may  be  edncated,''  and 
an  appropriation  of  at  least  one  million  dollars  each  year  for  that  pur- 
pose. Women  21  years  of  age  and  upwards  are  eligible  to  ollice  under 
the  school  laws.    Appropriations  to  sectarian  schools  are  forbidden. 
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Laxcs  as  compiled  by  State  superintendent 

The  State  sui)erinteiident  is  appointed  by  the  governor  for  term  of 
four  years,  with  usual  powers  and  duties. 

County  superintendents  are  elected  triennially  by  viva  voce  vote  in 
convention  of  district  directors. 

Cities  and  boroughs  of  over  7,000  inhabitants  may  have  their  own 
superintendent,  to  be  elected  for  3  years  by  school  directors  of  same. 

Every  township,  borough,  or  city  constitutes  a  school  district.  In 
every  city  or  borough  which  consists  of  more  than  one  ward,  each  ward 
is  a  school  district.  Independent  districts  may  be  formed  and  abol- 
ished by  the  court  of  quarter  sessions. 

School  districts  are  bodies  corporate,  and  may  purchase  and  hold  real 
and  personal  estate  necessary  for  the  support  and  establishment  of 
schools,  and  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  when  not  needed  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

Each  district  is  to  elect  six  directors,  one-third  to  be  elected  each  year 
for  three  years.  The  directors  are  to  organize  and  choose  a  clerk '  and, 
treasurer. 

The  board  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  schools ;  appoint  all 
teachers  and  fix  their  compensation.  They  shall  establish  a  sufficient 
number  of  schools  for  the  education  of  all  persons  between  6  and  21  in 
their  districts  who  may  apply  for  admission.  The  number,  location,  size, 
and  arrangement  of  school-houses  are  in  their  discretion.  They  shall 
direct  what  branches  are  to  be  taught  and  the  books  to  be  used — books 
not  to  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  five  years. 

They  may  grade  schools  and  prescribe  qualifications  of  admission 
thereto ;  establish  separate  schools  for  colored  children  whenever  they 
can  be  located  so  as  to  accommodate  20  or  more  scholars.^ 

The  school  month  is  22  days.  Less  than  110  days  of  school  will  not 
entitle  a  district  to  share  of  State  moneys. 

The  directors  determine  the  amount  of  school  tax  to  be  levied,  which, 
with  amount  received  from  State  appropriation  and  from  other  sources, 
must  be  sufficient  to  maintain  schools  for  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than 
10  months  each  year. 

State  moneys  are  api)ortioned  according  to  the  number  of  taxables 
in  each  district. 

In  cities  or  boroughs  divided  into  wards  the  ward  directors  exercise 
the  powers  and  duties  of  school  directors  as  regards  the  erection  and 
repair  of  houses  and  providing  lots,  and  the  levy  of  taxes  therefor.  All 
other  duties  are  to  be  performed  by  a  board  of  controllers,  consisting 
of  the  directors  of  each  ward.  Whenever  the  directors  of  each  district 
shall  convey  to  such  board  of  controllers  all  district  i)roperty,  the  city 

^  In  practice,  the  clerk  is  the  acting  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  district. 

^The  law  seems  to  require  the  estahlishmeut  of  separate  schools  where  20  or  more 
scholars  can  be  accommodated.    Where  this  number  cannot  be  collected  into  one  school 
there  is  no  law  which  excludes  them  from  the  other  public  schools. 
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or  borongh  shall  thereafter  constitute  but  one  district,  the  number  of 
directors  from  each  ward  not  to  exceed  3. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  constitution  declares  that,  "  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  as  well 
as  of  virtue,  among  the  people  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
their  rights  and  liberties,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to 
promote  public  schools,  and  to  adopt  all  means  which  they  may  deem 
necessary  and  proper  to  secure  to  the  people  the  advantages  and  ox)por- 
tonities  of  education.'' 

School  laicsj  1874. 

The  State  board  of  education  consists  of  the  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  and  one  member  from  each  county  except  Providence,  which 
has  two,  to  be  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  two  each  year. 

The  board  elect  annually  a  State  commissioner,  who  is  charged  with 
the  usual  duties  and  under  direction  of  State  board  is  to  secure  uniform- 
ity in  toxt  books. 

Any  town  may  establish  and  maintain  schools  with  or  without  forming 
school  districts,  and  may  provide  suitable  houses  in  all  the  districts, 
but  districts  which  have  provided  suitable  houses  are  not  to  be  again 
taxed  for  such  purpose. 

Each  town  is  to  elect  a  school  committee  of  not  less  than  3,  one-third 
to  be  elected  each  year  for  term  of  three  years,*  and  may  elect  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools;  failing  to  do  so,  its  school  committee  must  appoint 
one.  Districts  elect  a  moderator,  clerk,  treasurer,  collector,  and  one  or 
three  trustees.  Joint  school  districts  with  2  tnistees  are  provided  for. 
Voters  in  town  may  vote  in  district  of  residence ;  none  but  taxpayers 
may  vote  on  question  of  tax  or  exx)enditure  of  money  raised  thereby. 
The  lowers  of  districts  when  formed,  or  of  the  towns  when  not  divided, 
are  the  usual  powers  under  the  Xew  England  system.  The  voters  of  the 
district,  whether  it  bea  part  only  or  the  whole  town,  control  the  school 
affairs.  The  district  trustees  are  the  executive  oflftcers  of  the  district, 
while  the  town  committee  have  general  supervision  of  schools  and, 
where  town  is  not  divided,  powers  of  trustees. 

No  person  can  be  excluded  from  any  public  school  in  the  district  of 
residence  on  account  of  race  or  color,  or  on  account  of  being  over  15  years 
of  age,  or  otherwise,  except  by  some  general  regulation  applicable  to  all. 
Every  school  aided  by  the  State  is  to  be  visited  by  the  town  committee, 
State  board,  or  State  commissioner. 

If  any  districts  neglect  to  organize,  or  for  seven  months  neglect  to 
employ  teachers  and  establish  schools,  the  town  committees  are  to  act 
for  them. 

Schools  in  the  (jity  of  Providence  are  governed  by  ordinances  of  city 
authorities. 

1  Women  are  eligible  to  school  committees. 
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Of  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund  $90,000  are  to  be  apijortioned 
annually,  $63,000  according  to  the  number  of  children  under  15  and 
$27,000  according  to  number  of  districts.  This  State  money  goes  to 
teachers  only.  ]S'o  town  is  entitled  to  any  share  unless  it  shall  raise 
an  equal  amount  by  tax.  When  the  schools  are  maintained  by  organized 
districts,  the  town's  proportion  of  the  $63,000  is  to  be  divided  among 
the  districts,  one-half  equally  and  one-half  in  proportion  to  average 
attendance,  and  its  share  of  the  $27,000  equally  among  the  districts. 

State  assistance  towards  the  formation  of  town  libraries  as  means  of 
education  is  authorized  by  a  law  of  1875. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  constitution  pro^ides  for  a  State  superintendent  to  be  fleeted  as 
other  State  offlcers,*also  for  the  election  of  a  commissioner  for  each 
county  biennially,  said  commissioners  to  constitute  the  State  board  of 
education,  with  the  State  superintendent  as  chairman.  It  also  requires 
the  legislature  to  provide  for  a  liberal  and  uniform  system  of  free  public 
schools,  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  attendance  at  some  public  or  pri- 
vate school  of  all  children  between  6  and  16,  not  physically  or  mentally 
disabled,  for  a  term  equivalent,  at  least,  to  24  months,  to  levy  a  tax  for 
support  of  schools  on  all  taxable  property  and  a  per  capita  tax  of  $1  on 
every  male  over  21.  It  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
normal  school,  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  a  State 
reform  school  for  juvenile  offenders,  for  the  organization  of  an  agricult. 
ural  college  in  connection  with  the  State  university,  and,  further,  that 
all  universities,  colleges,  or  public  schools  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  the  State  shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
State  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

School  laws,  1878. 

The  State  board  is  an  ad^isory  body  to  State  superintendent,  and 
hears  appeals  from  county  boards.  The  State  superintendent  and  four 
persons  appointed  by  governor  constitute  State  board  of  examiners. 

The  board  of  examiners  prescribe  and  enforce  course  of  study  in  pub- 
lic schools  and  uniform  series  of  text  books,  not  to  be  changed  for  five 
years  without  permission  of  the  general  assembly. 

The  county  commissioner  and  two  persons  appointed  by  State  board 
constitute  county  board  of  examiners. 

The  county  board  lay  off  county  into  convenient  school  districts  and 
appoint  for  each  school  district  a  board  of  3  trustees  to  serve  2  j'ears, 
who  are  to  provide  houses,  employ  qualified  teachers,  and  have  care  of 
district  affairs. 

The  school  year  begins  Xovember  1.  The  county  board  are  to  limit 
school  terms  according  to  fund.  All  contracts  in  excess  of  funds  appor- 
tioned are  void. 
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The  schoo  commissioner  of  the  county  of  Charleston  is  to  organize 
and  have  charge  of  schools  outside  of  the  city. 

For  the  city  of  Charleston  there  is  a  city  board,  consisting  of  one  from 
each  ward,  who  are  to  elect  a  chairman,  clerk,  and  superintendent,  and 
have  charge  and  control  of  the  city  schools. 

The  State  school  tax  is  one  mill  and  the  poll  tax  of  $1. 

TENNESSEE. 

'  The  constitution  of  1870  declares  it  to  be  'Hhe  duty  of  the  general 
assembly  in  all  future  periods  of  this  government  to  cherish  literature 
and  science.'^  It  provides  for  a  perpetual  school  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  is  to  be  applied  '^  to  the  supjiort  and  encouragement  of  common 
schools  throughout  the  State,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people 
thereof; "  no  part  of  said  fund  to  be  diverted  to  any  other  purpose.  It 
further  provides  that  "no  school  established  or  aided  under  this  section 
shall  allow  white  and  negro  children  to  be  received  as  scholars  together 
in  the  same  school." 

School  laics  of  1873,  as  amended  to  1879. 

The  State  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  charged  with  the  usual  duties.^ 

A  county  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  county  court  biennially, 
with  general  supervision  of  county  schools.  One  of  his  duties  is  "  to 
suggest  to  district  directors  such  changes  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  course  of  study,  when  it  can  be  done  without  expense 
to  parents." 

Districts  to  be  constituted  as  now  or  as  they  may  hereafter  be  estab- 
lished. 

On  the  first  Thursday  in  August  the  qualified  voters  of  each  district 
are  to  elect  a  board  of  three  directors  for  the  term  of  three  years,  one  to 
be  elected  each  year.  If  the  district  fails  to  elect,  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  appoint.  Directors  are  to  be  residents  of  the  district ;  teach- 
ers not  eligible.  The  directors  have  charge  and  control  of  schools  in 
district  under  supervision  of  county  superintendent. 

The  schools  are  to  be  free  to  all  persons  between  G  and  21  resident  in 
the  district ;  white  and  colored  to  be  separate. 

The  branches  to  be  taught  are  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  elementary  geology  of  Tennessee,  history 
.  of  the  United  States,  vocal  music,  and  elementary  i)rinciples  of  agricult- 
ure. 'So  other  branches  to  btJ  introduced  except  by  local  taxation  or 
payment  of  tuition. 

"NVhere  the  number  of  scholars  is  sufficient,  preference  is  to  be  given 
to  graded  schools.    The  consolidation  of  public  schools  with  i)rivate 

'A  State  board  of  education  for  the  ostablisliinont  and  care  of  normal  schools  was 
created  in  1875,  au<l  succeedcMl  in  establisliinjj:  a  ^ood  normal  collcjre  at  Nashville,  but 
the  legislature  has  failed  to  reifder  it  any  pecuniary  aid. 
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school^  is  authorized,  provided  the  required  public  school  branches  be 
taught  in  the  latter  and  the  authority  of  the  State  school  officers  over 
those  studying  these  branches  shall  be  as  full  as  in  the  ordinary  public 
schools. 

The  State  school  fund  amounts  to  $2,512,500.  on  which  the  State  is  to 
pay  interest  at  6  per  cent,  semiannually;  also,  a  poll  tax  of  $1  to  be 
paid  to  county  in  which  it  is  collected,  and  a  State  tax  of  1  mill — each 
county  to  have  the  amount  collected  in  it. 

When  the  money  derived  from  State  fund  and  taxes  is  not  sufficient 
to  keep  up  a  public  school  for  five  months,  the  county  trustees  are  to 
levy  additional  county  tax. 

The  moneys  apportioned  according  to  scholastic  population;  school 
census  to  be  taken  by  district  clerk. 

Under  the  present  law  the  districts  have  no  power  to  levy  taxes  for 
the  purchase  of  real  estate  and  school  furniture,  for  building  houses, 
prolonging  the  schools,  or  for  any  school  purpose.  The  directors  have 
no  revenues  except  the  State  moneys  and  county  taxes. 

The  county  superintendent  is  the  auditor  of  aU  school  accounts,  and 
all  warrants  m'ust  be  approved  by  him;  and  the  county  trustee  must 
pay  directly  to  the  party  entitled,  and  not  to  clerk  of  district. 

TEXAS. 

The  constitution  of  1875  makes  it  "  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  es- 
tablish and  make  suitable  provision  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  an  efficient  system  of  public  free  schools."  It  provides  for  a  perma- 
nent school  fund ;  requires  that  there  shall  be  set  apart  annually  not 
jnore  than  one-fourth  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  State  and  a  poll  tax  of 
$1  on  each  male  21  yearsof  age  and  underCO  for  the  benefit  of  free  schools, 
these  taxes  and  the  interest  on  the  permanent  fund  to  be  the  available 
school  fund  to  be  distributed  to  the  counties  according  to  the  scholastic 
population.'  Separate  schools  are  to  be  provided  for  white  and  colored 
children,  but  impartial  provision  is  to  be  made  for  both. 

School  laics,  1879. 

The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  comptroller  constitute  a  State 
board,  who  have  charge  of  and  invest  State  school  fund. 

The  board  appoint  a  secretary,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  proceedings,  file  and  index  reports,  advise  and  counsel  with  school 
officers  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  issue  regulations  and  instructions 
binding  on  officers  and  teachers.  He  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the 
State  superintendent,  who  under  the  former  law  was  elected  by  the 
l>eople  for  four  years. 

The  former  law  provided  for  a  county  board  of  five  directors,  elected 

^  The  census  of  this  populatiou  is  required  to  be  taken  annuaJly  by  the  tax  assessor 
of  each  county. 
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by  the  people  for  four  years.  For  tliese  tlie  present  law  substitutes  a 
board  of  examiners,  appointed  by  the  county  judge,  who  also  distributes 
blanks,  receives  and  passes  upon  petitions  for  the  organization  of  school 
commnnities,  appoints  trustees  therefor,  distributes  available  school 
fund,  receives  and  passes  upon  all  applications  for  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  ax)proves  warrants  and  contracts  with  teachers,  and  licenses  as 
teachers  persons  who  have  been  passed  by  the  board  of  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  him.  Under  the  former  law  the  trustees  were  elected  by 
qualified  voters  of  district. 

Parents  and  guardians  maj^  now  unite  and  organize  as  a  school  com- 
munity upon  petition  to  county  judge,  approved  by  county  board.  In 
towns  not  exceeding  1,500  inhabitants  but  two  school  communities  can 
be  organized  for  whites  and  two  for  colored.  The  trustees  are  to  con- 
tract with  teachers  if  a  school-house  has  been  provided.  When  there 
is  no  school-house,  the  available  fund  may  be  used  for  erecting  house, 
provided  the  members  of  the  community  contribute  an  equal  amount  in 
labor  and  means  and  land  is  donated. 

All  children  of  the  scholastic  age  are  entitled  to  tuition  free  in  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  composition,  geography,  and 
arithmetic.  The  school  age  under  the  old  law  was  G  to  16  years ;  under 
the  present  law  it  is  8  to  14. 

Children  not  of  scholastic  age  may  attend  the  community  school  upon 
payment  of  tuition,  as  agreed  upon  between  parents  and  teachers ;  but 
the  trustees  are  not  to  permit  any  contract  wbicli  interferes  with  the 
interests  of  State  pupils. 

Trustees  are  to  contract  with  teachers  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
children  of  scholastic  age  registered.  No  teacher  is  entitled  to  full  pay 
unless  the  average  daily  attendance  amounts  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  registered  on  the  community  list.  If  the  average  attendance  is 
50  and  less  than  75  per  cent.,  the  teacher  may  receive  75  per  cent,  of  con- 
tract compensation.  If  the  attendance  is  less  than  50  per  cent.,  the 
teacher  may  be  paid  for  the  actual  daily  attendance,  or  trustees  may 
discontinue  the  school.  Teachers  of  the  first  grade  are  not  to  receive 
over  $2  a  month  per  capita ;  of  the  second  grade,  not  to  exceed  81.50, 
and  of  third  grade  not  to  exceed  $1 — in  no  case  to  exceed  $00  a  month 
for  first  grade,  $40  for  second  grade,  and  $25  for  third  grade. 

The  former  law  required  the  trustees  to  provide  houses  and  schools 
for  the  scholastic  population  of  their  districts,  employ  competent  teach- 
ers, and  to  see  that  the  schools  were  taught  and  properly  conducted  for 
at  least  four  months  in  the  year ;  and  if  the  income  derived  from  the 
public  fund  apportioned  to  any  district  was  insufficient  for  this  purpose, 
the  board  of  directors  were  required  to  levy  an  ad  valorem  tax  upon  all 
taxable  property  in  the  district  sufficient  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  former  law  also  provided  that  all  the  scholastic  population  of  the 
State  should  be  required  to  attend  the  public  free  schools  at  least  four 
months  in  each  year,  unless  prevented  by  ill  health,  feeble  physical  con- 
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stitution,  or  by  reason  of  danger  from  hostile  Indians  or  prevalence  of 
contagions  or  infectious  disease.  No  indication  of  such  requirement 
appears  in  the  new  law. 

VERMONT. 

The  constitution  declares  that  "laws  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue 
and  the  prevention  of  vice  ought  to  be  constantly  kept  in  force  and 
duly  executed.  And  a  competent  number  of  schools  ought  to  be  main- 
tained in  each  town  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  and  one  or 
more  grammar  schools  be  incorporated  and  properly  supported  in  each 
county  in  the  State.'' 

School  laws  of  1874,  a8  subsequently  amended. 

A  sux)erintendent  of  education  is  elected  biennially  by  the  legislature 
for  the  State.  Each  town  also  elects  a  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  and  these  superintendents  in  each  county  are  to  meet  annually 
at  the  county  seat,  prepare  a  series  of  questions  for  the  examination  of 
teachers,  fix  a  standard  of  qualifications,  and  choose  by  ballot  one  of 
their  number  and  two  practical  teachers  of  the  county  to  constitute  an 
examining  board  to  determine  upon  a  series  of  text  books. 

Each  organized  town  is  to  maintain  and  support  one  or  more  schools 
under  competent  teachers,  and  may  establish  central  or  high  schools 
for  advanced  pupils  and  elect  prudential  committee  therefor;  each 
pupil  from  other  towns  to  be  charged  tuition  fee,  to  be  fixed  by  such 
committee. 

The  towns  are  the  primary  authority,  but  may  form  school  districts. 

When  districts  are  formed  they  are  to  elect  officers,  among  which  is 
a  prudential  committee  of  one  or  three;  all  officers  must  be  legal  voters. 
Voters  in  town  meetings  may  vote  in  district  of  residence. 

The  powers  of  the  town  superintendent  and  district  and  prudential 
committee  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  Xew  England  States. 

K  the  district  neglects  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  laws, 
the  selectmen  of  the  town  are  to  appoint  new  officers,  who  are  to  open 
and  keep  up  schools  at  expense  of  district,  and  assess  tax  therefor.  A 
town  tax  of  nine  cents  on  each  $1  of  the  list  is  to  be  levied,  including 
one-half  the  interest  on  tlie  United  States  deposit  fund.  Towns  may 
raise  such  additional  sum  as  they  please,  l^so  district  entitled  to  share 
unless  schools  are  tauglit  two  terms  of  10  weeks  each.  School  week,  5 
days;  school  month,  4  weeks.  Towns  may  abolish  districts  and  assume 
control  of  schools. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  constitution  provides  for  the  election  by  the  general  assembly  of 
a  State  superintendent  for  a  term  of  four  years;  for  a  board  of  educa- 
tion, to  consist  of  the  governor,  attorney  general,  and  State  superin- 
tendent; for  county  superintendents,  to  be  appointed  by  the  State 
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board,  subject  to  couftrmation  by  the  senate,  and  for  division  of  town- 
ships into  school  districts  of  not  less  than  100  inhabitants,  and  in  each 
district  a  board  of  three  trustees,  with  terms  so  arranged  that  one  shall 
be  elected  each  year. 

It  also  requires  the  general  assembly  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
free  public  schools,  to  be  introduced  into  all  the  counties  of  the  State; 
authorizes  laws  to  prevent  parents  and  guardians  from  allowing  their 
children  to  grow  up  in  idleness  and  vagrancy ;  the  establishment  of 
normal  and  agricultural  schools  and  such  grades  of  schools  as  may  be 
for  the  public  good.  It  requires  the  State  board  to  provide  for  uni- 
formity of  text  books  and  the  furnishing  of  school-houses  with  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  a  library ;  makes  provision  for  a  State  literary 
fund,  the  interest  of  which,  with  the  capitation  tax  and  an  annual  tax 
of  from  1  to  5  mills,  is  to  be  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the 
State,  to  be  divided  according  to  the  number  of  children  between  5 
and  21. 

It  requires  provision  to  be  made  for  the  supply  of  text  books  to  pupils 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  supply  them  and  authorizes  each  district  to 
raise  additional  sums  by  tax  for  support  of  public  schools,  not  to  exceed 
5  mills  in  any  one  year,  the  general  assembly  to  fix  salaries  of  school 
officers  and  make  all  needful  laws  to  carry  these  provisions  into  effect. 

School  laics,  1878. 

The  State  board  is  authorized  to  make  by-laws  and  regulations  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  school  laws,  decide  upon  appeals  from  decisions 
of  State  superintendent,  regulate  all  matters  arising  under  school  sys- 
tem not  otherwise  provided  for,  invest  school  fund,  and  audit  all  claims 
paid  out  of  State  fund. 

The  State  superintendent  is  to  determine  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  school  laws,  see  that  laws  and  regulations  are  faithfully  executed, 
and  has  general  charge  and  supervision  of  system. 

County  superintendents  are  charged  with  the  usual  duties.  There  is 
also  provision  for  a  county  school  board  composed  of  the  county  super- 
intendent and  district  trustees,  to  care  for  county  school  property.  Dis- 
trict trustees  are  to  be  appointed  by  joint  action  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent, county  judge,  and  attorney.  They  are  to  be  residents  of  the 
district,  elect  a  president  and  clerk  of  their  own  number,  and  have  charge 
of  district  affairs.  They  are  to  provide  suitable  school-houses  and  ap- 
purtenances according  to  exigencies  of  the  district  and  means  at  their 
disi)osal,  no  house  to  be  erected  unless  with  approval  of  county  sui)er- 
intendent.  Incori)orated  towns  of  500  to  5,000  inhabitants  may  consti- 
tute school  districts,  and  through  their  councils  appoint  boards  of  school 
trustees. 

Xo  district  is  entitled  to  share  of  school  fund  until  houses  are  pro- 
vided, nor  unless  five  months'  school  has  been  maintained  the  current 
year. 
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The  public  schools  are  to  be  free  to  all  residents  of  the  district  be- 
tween 5  and  21.  White  and  colored  are  to  be  separate,  but  under  the 
same  general  regulations  as  to  management,  usefulness,  and  efi&ciency- 

Schools  must  have  an  average  attendance  of  not  less  than  20,  to  be 
whoUy  supported  by  the  State,  but  the  trustees,  with  consent  of  county 
superintendent,  may  legalize  a  school  where  the  average  attendance  is 
not  less  than  15.  An  average  of  attendance  of  not  less  than  10  riiay  be 
allowed  where  two-thirds  of  support  is  from  other  than  State  funds. 

The  branches  taught  are  limited  to  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  unless  by  special  regulation  of 
State  board.  Preference  to  be  given  to  graded  schools  where  number 
is  sufficient. 

Any  district  board  may  admit  into  any  one  of  the  public  schools  in- 
struction to  qualify  pupils  to  become  teachers  or  to  enter  colleges  or  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  require  therefor  a  tuition  fee  not  ex- 
ceeding $2.50  a  month. 

County  and  district  taxes  are  not  to  exceed  10  cents  on  $100,  except 
in  Alexandria  County,  where  50  cents  may  be  levied  by  a  three-fourths 
vote. 

The  number  of  schools  is  to  be  according  to  the  available  funds  to  be 
distributed  by  the  State  board  in  proportion  to  number  of  children  be- 
tween 5  and  21. 

Cities  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  are  of  the  first  class ;  cities  of  less 
than  10,000  are  of  the  second  class. 

Every  city  is  a  district,  or,  if  divided  into  wards,  each  ward  is  a  dis- 
trict.   All  the  trustees  constitute  the  city  board. 

The  State  board  to  appoint  a  superintendent  for  cities  of  the  first  class. 
The  city  boards  are  to  jirescribe  the  number  and  size  of  districts  until 
divided. 

The  city  school  tax  is  not  to  exceed  3  mills. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Article  VII  of  the  constitution  provides  for  a  State  sui)erintendent,  to 
be  elected  for  four  years,  for  a  poll  tax  of  $1,  and  State  tax  not  to  exceed 
95  cents  on  $100.  Article  XII,  for  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free 
schools,  to  be  under  super^^sion  of  State  sui)erintendent ;  authorizes  leg, 
islature  to  pro\ide  for  county  superintendents  and  other  officers ;  pro- 
vides for  State  school  fund,  and  makes  governor.  State  superintendent- 
auditor,  and  treasurer  the  board  of  school  fund ;  directs  present  school 
districts  to  remain  until  changed  by  law :  requires  legislature  to  appro- 
priate for  support  of  free  schools  the  interest  of  school  fund,  net  proceeds 
of  all  fines  and  forfeitures  and  of  taxes  provided  for  by  constitution,  and 
to  provide  that  the  people  in  each  county  and  district  shall  raise  such 
proportion  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law ;  white  and  colored  schools  to  be 
separate ;  and  that  no  independent  school  district  shall  be  formed  with- 
out the  con.sent  of  the  district  or  districts  out  of  which  it  shall  be  formed. 
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School  laws,  1877. 

The  term  district  is  defined  to  mean  that  division  of  territory  which 
under  the  old  constitution  was  known  as  a  township,  and  is  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  a  board  of  education ;  independent  district,  a  division  of 
territory  designated  by  special  act  of  legislature  5  a  subdistrict  is  a  sub- 
di\ision  of  a  district,  presided  over  by  a  trustee. 

The  county  superintendent  is  to  be  elected  biennially  at  the  general 
election.  At  the  same  time  the  voters  of  each  district  are  to  elect  a 
president  and  two  commissioners,  who  are  to  constitute  the  district 
board,  and  also  by  vote  determine  question  of  tax  or  no  tax. 

The  district  board  are  to  appoint  3  trustees  for  each  subdistrict,  one 
to  be  appointed  each  year  for  3  years. 

The  district  board  are  to  determine  number  and  salary  of  teachers,  to 
apx)oint  a  secretary  not  a  member  of  board,  and  shall  cause  to  be  kept 
up  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  all  persons  entitled  to  attend ;  i.  e., 
all  youth  between  G  and  21. 

The  trustees  are  under  supervision  and  control  of  board.  Trustee* 
appoint  teachers  to  be  approved  by  board,  and  may  remove  same,  subject 
to  appeal  to  board.  One  or  more  scliools  to  be  established  in  every  sub- 
district  for  colored  children  when  the  number  exceeds  25.  The  trustees 
of  two  or  more  districts  may  unite  to  establish  colored  schools.  When- 
ever the  benefit  of  free  schools  is  not  secured  as  aforesaid  to  colored 
children,  the  fund  is  to  be  divided  in  proportion  to  white  and  colored  and 
their  proportion  expended  by  district  board  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored 
children. 

The  school  year  commences  September  1;  school  month  is  22  days — 
20  days  school  and  2  days  institute.  The  district  board  may  establish 
graded  and  high  schools,  but  must  first  submit  question  to  voters  of  dis- 
trict. 

The  county  superintendent  and  2  teachers  constitute  a  board  of  exam- 
iners to  examine  teachers ;  an  examination  fee  of  $1  is  charged  and  ap- 
plied to  payment  of  two  examiners.  Teachers  required  to  have  certifi- 
cate of  county  examiners,  diploma  of  State  normal  school,  or  certificate 
from  State  board.  Each  teacher  required  to  attend  institute  2  days 
each  month. 

The  president  of  board  to  examine  scliool-houses  once  each  year  and 
report  condition  to  board.  Plans  for  new  houses  to  be  approved  by 
county  superintendent.  District  'board  may  levy  tax  not  exceeding  40 
cents  on  $100  in  any  one  year  for  building  fund ;  also,  to  levy  such  tax 
as  with  State  funds  will  keep  up  schools  for  4  months  each  year,  but  not 
to  exceed  50  cents  on  $100.  Voters  may  authorize  school  for  more  than 
4  months,  and  board  levy  tax  therefor.  Text  books  for  the  State  scliools 
are  prescribed  by  statute,  and  county  superintendents  are  to  see  that 
these  are  used  and  no  others  introduced.  The  State  school  tax  is  10 
cents  on  each  $100,  to  be  added  to  the  interest  on  the  State  school  fund 
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and  other  sources  of  revenue  and  applied  to  the  support  of  free  schools, 
and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

WISCONSIN. 

Article  X  of  the  constitution  provides  for  a  State  school  fund ;  requires 
the  legislature  to  provide  for  a  system  of  district  schools,  as  nearly  uni- 
form as  practicable,  to  be  free  to  all  children  between  4  and  21 ;  that 
each  town  and  city  shall  raise  for  public  school  purposes  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  amount  received  from  State,  and  vests  supervision  of  pub  - 
lie  instruction  in  a  State  superintendent  and  such  other  officers  as  the 
legislature  may  direct. 

Laic  of  1878. 

The  State  superintendent  is  elected  by  the  people  biennially,  and 
county  superintendents  in  same  manner. 

The  district  system  is  in  force  in  this  State.  A  town,  if  it  so  votes, 
may  be  one  district,  and  the  districts  in  it  subdistricts,  or  it  may  be 
divided  into  districts.  In  the  one  case  the  town,  and  in  the  other  the 
district,  controls  the  schools. 

Each  district  elects  a  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk  tor  throe  years,  one 
to  be  elected  each  year. 

The  district  may  levy  tax  for  teachers'  wages  of  $350  for  15  scholars 
or  less,  $450  when  over  15  and  less  than  30,  and  $500  when  from  30  to 
40;  for  maps,  &c.,  $75;  and  tor  library,  $100. 

The  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk  cons'titute  district  board,  and  must 
act  as  a  board.  May  levy  tax,  if  district  neglect;  determine  text  books, 
not  to  be  changed  for  three  years ;  employ  teachers ;  and  exercise  general 
I)Owers  of  district  boards. 

Any  town  may  by  vote  establish  high  schools,  the  officers  to  be  the 
same  as  in  a  district  and  to  constitute  a  high  school  board. 

When  town  system  is  adopted  the  subdistricts  are  to  choose  a  clerk, 
and  the  clerks  constitute  the  town  board.  The  town  board  are  to  choose 
a  president,  vice  president,  and  secretary,  who  are  to  be  the  executive 
eommittee,  the  secretary  to  supervise  the  schools.  Ample  powers  for 
the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  control  of  schools  are  given  to  such 
town  boards. 

ARIZONA. 

/School  laics,  1875-1870. 

The  governor,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  treasurer 
constitute  the  territorial  board  of  education,  the  governor  being  presi- 
dent and  the  superintendent  secretary.  The  probate  judge  of  each 
•county  is  ex  officio  county  superintendent. 

A  board  of  examiners  is  appointed  by  the  territorial  superintendent 
for  each  county,  the  county  superintendent  to  be  chairman  of  the  board. 
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Counties  are  divided  into  districts.  The  county  superintendent  may 
form  new  districts  upon  petition. 

The  territorial  superintendent  is  to  apportion  school  money  to  the 
counties  under  the  supervision  of  the  territorial  board,  according  to 
the  average  attendance  for  the  three  months  piior  to  January  1  of  each 
year,  and  the  county  superintendent  to  the  districts  in  same  manner. 

At  each  general  election  the  voters  of  the  district  are  to  elect  three 
trustees,  who  elect  a  clerk  and  treasurer  of  their  own  number  and  con- 
trol district  affairs. 

Schools  are  to  be  kept  open  three  months  each  year.  The  school 
month  is  four  weeks  of  Ave  days  each. 

Text  books  are  prescribed  by  board  of  education.  The  territorial  tax 
is  15  cents  on  $100  and  the  county  tax  not  less  tiiau  50  nor  more  than  80 
cents. 

A  census  of  children  between  6  and  21  is  taken  annuallv  by  census 
marshal  appointed  by  trustees. 

DAKOTA. 

Laws  of  1877. 

A  territorial  superinti^ndent  is  appointed  for  two  years  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  council. 

A  county  superintendent  is  elected  by  people  biennially. 

He  is  to  divide  county  into  districts  and  apportion  money  to  same 
according  to  number  of  children  between  5  and  21,  examine  teachers, 
and  have  general  super\asion  of  schools  of  county. 

Each  district  at  its  annual  meeting  elects  a  director,  clerk,  and  treas- 
urer, who  are  to  be  qualified  voters  and  constitute  the  district  board, 
one  to  be  elected  each  year  for  three  years. 

The  districts  locate  houses  and  have  control  of  schools.  May  vote 
tax  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent,  for  building  fund,  2  per  cent,  for  teachers' 
fund,  1  per  cent,  for  furnishing  houses,  and  $25  for  library.  A  scholas- 
tic census  is  made  annually  by  the  clerk  of  each  district.  A  county  tax 
of  $1  on  each  elector  and  3  mills  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property  to 
be  levied  annually  for  school  purposes,  and  to  be  distributed  to  districts 
in  the  proportion  of  their  school  population. 

County  teachers'  institutes  are  to  be  held,  and  an  annual  territorial  one. 

Text  books  may  be  prescribed  by  tlie  territorial  and  county  super- 
intendents and  district  school  officers  in  conjunction,  not  to  be  changed 
for  three  years. 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

The  school  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  found  in  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  the  ordinances  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown 
prior  to  June  1,  1871,  the  acts  of  the  legislative  assembly  from  that 
date  to  June  20,  187'1,  when  it  was  abolished,  and  orders  of  the  District 
commissioners  since  that  date.    At  that  time  tlie  white  schools  were 
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under  the  control  of  three  boards  of  trustees,  one  for  Washington,  one 
for  Georgetown,  and  another  for  the  county.  The  colored  schools  were 
placed  by  act  of  Congress  under  a  special  board  of  trustees,  with  almost 
unlimited  powers. 

Subsequent  to  July  1,  1874,  the  District  commissioners  assumed  the 
authority  to  consoUdate  these  four  boards  into  one  consisting  of  19 
trustees,  11  to  be  residents  of  Washington,  3  of  Georgetown,  and  5  of 
the  county.  This  continued  until  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  11,  1878, 
section  G  of  which,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  public  schools,  provides  — 

That  from  and  after  July  1,  1878,  *  *  *  the  boartl  of  school  trnsteos  shall  be 
abolished,  and  all  the  powers  and  duties  now  exercised  by  them  shall  bo  transferred 
to  the  said  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  shall  have  authority  to 
employ  such  oflQcers  and  agents  and  to  adopt  such  i)roYisions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  into  execution  the  powers  and  duties  devolved  upon  them  by  this  act. 

This  is  plain  and  explicit,  and  no  doubt  could  arise  as  to  its  meaning 
if  it  had  stopped  there,  but  this  clause  follows  : 

And  the  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint 
19  persons,  actual  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  constitute  the  trustees  of 
public  schools  of  said  District,  who  shall  serve  without  comi)en8ation  and  for  such 
terms  as  the  commissioners  shall  fix.  Said  trustees  shall  have  the  powers  and  perform 
the  duties  in  relation  to  the  care  and  management  of  the  public  schools  which  are  now 
authorized  by  law. 

In  one  breath  the  existing  board  of  trustees  is  abolished  and  their 
powers  and  duties  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  the 
District,  who  may  employ  the  necessary  officers  and  agents  to  carry  the 
same  into  effect;  and  in  the  next  it  restores  the  board  and  provides 
that  they  shall  have  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  which  are  now 
authorized  by  law.  Does  the  last  repeal  the  first,  or  are  the  trustees 
merely  the  "agents  and  officers"  through  whom  the  commissioners 
may  act?  Taking  either  clause  by  itself  there  is  no  difficulty  of  con- 
struction, while  taking  both  together  there  is  a  manifest  conflict. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  schools  have  continued  under  the  system 
which  has  grown  up  under  the  action  of  the  old  boards  of  trustees. 
The  order  of  September  9, 1874,  consolidating  the  then  existing  boards, 
was  a  virtual  repeal  by  the  commissioners  not  only  of  then  existing 
District  laws  but  of  acts  of  Congress  ;  and  if  they  are  vested  with  tin's 
authority  it  may  not  be  easy  to  define  what  laws  are  in  force. 

IDAHO. 

The  school  laws  in  force  in  1870  make  the  controller  of  the  Territory 
ex  officio  superintendent  of  education  and  the  county  auditor  county 
superintendent.^ 

The  county  commissioners  are  to  appoint  an  examiner,  who,  with 
the  county  superintendent,  is  to  examine  teachers. 

Each  count V  mav  be  divided  into  convenient  districts,  and  each  dis- 
trict  is  authorized  to  elect  three  trustees  for  term  of  one  year. 

'In  two  counties  the  probate  Judge  is  suiieriutendent. 
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All  actual  resident  taxpayers  are  voters  iu  district,  except  married 
women  and  minors. 

The  county  school  tax  is  not  to  be  less  than  two  nor  more  than  eight 
mills.  All  fines  for  breach  of  penal  laws  are  applied  to  support  of 
schools. 

The  interest  on  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands  is  apportioned  to  the 
counties  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory  in  the  ratio  of  number  of 
children  between  5  and  21. 

The  county  superintendent  apportions  money  to  the  subdistricts,  one- 
half  equally  and  one-half  per  capita.  No  subdistrict  having  less  than 
10  children  of  school  age  entitled  to  share. 

Teachers  must  hold  certificate  from  county  examiners,  and  are 
charged  a  fee  of  $3  therefor. 

MONTANA. 

School  laws  to  1877. 

A  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  for  two  years,  with  power  to  adopt  a  course  of  study, 
as  well  as  rules  and  regulations,  for  the  schools. 

A  superintendent  is  elected  by  the  people  for  each  county  biennially. 

Counties  are  divided  into  school  districts,  and  new  districts  may  be 
formed  by  county  superintendents  on  petition. 

Each  district  elects  a  board  of  three  trustees  and  a  clerk.  The  trustees 
are  elected,  one  each  year,  to  serve  three  years.  Vacancies  are  filled  by 
county  superintendent.    Taxable  electors  are  voters  in  the  district. 

The  clerk  is  to  take  census  of  children  between  4  and  21,  Indians  not 
included. 

The  schools  are  to  be  open  for  the  admission  of  all  children  between 
5  and  21,  residents  of  the  district.  Separate  schools  may  be  provided 
for  colored  children. 

The  school  month  is  20  days,  or  4  weeks  of  5  days  each.  The  school 
day  is  6  hours,  but  teachers  may  dismiss  all  under  8  years  after  4  hours. 

County  institutes  are  to  be  held  annually  in  counties  of  10  or  more 
districts,  sessions  from  2  to  5  days,  and  teachers  are  required  to  attend. 
Teachers  must  hold  certificates  from  the  county  superintendent. 

The  trustees  may  establish  high  schools  by  vote  of  district. 

The  school  revenue  is  the  interest  on  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands, 
and  of  fines,  a  county  tax  of  from  3  to  5  mills,  and  an  optional  district 
tax. 

Fo  district  is  entitled  to  share  unless  3  months'  school  has  been  kept 
up  and  a  duly  licensed  teacher  has  been  employed. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

No  district  school  system  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in  this  Terri. 
tory,  and  whatever  laws  are  found  are  fragmentary  and  crude. 
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There  is  a  provision  for  the  election  of  four  supervisors  for  each  county, 
who  are  to  have  sole  and  entire  control  of  the  schools  and  school  funds. 

A  i)oll  tax  of  $1  is  imposed  upon  every  male  over  21,  to  be  applied 
exclusively  for  schools,  and  there  is  a  further  provision  that  in  the 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  each  county  at  stated  periods  any  surplus 
remaining  to  credit  of  county  in  excess  of  $500  is  to  be  transferred  to 
the  school  fund. 

A  few  years  since  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  school 
system  passed  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
other.  Apparently  there  is  a  sharp  contest  between  sectarianism  and 
the  friends  of  the  free  school  system. 

UTAH. 

School  laws  to  1 878. 

The  territorial  superintendent  is  elected  biennially  and  a  superintend- 
ent for  each  county  at  the  same  time. 

The  county  court  is  to  divide  each  county  into  school  districts. 

Each  district  elects  a  board  of  three  trustees,  with  the  usual  i^owers 
and  duties,  to  serve  for  2  years. 

The  county  court  also  appoints  a  board  of  examination  to  examine  and 
license  teachers. 

Text  books  are  prescribed  by  the  territorial  and  county  superintend- 
ents and  the  president  of  the  University  of  Deseret,  meeting  in  conven- 
tion for  that  purpose.  School  terms  are  arranged  by  the  consentient 
action  of  the  county  superintendents  and  the  trustees  of  their  several 
counties. 

The  territorial  school  tax  is  3  mills.  The  district  trustees  assess  a 
tax  of  4  of  1  per  cent.,  which  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  district,  be  in- 
creased to  not  exceeding  3  per  cent.* 

The  territorial  tax  is  apportioned  by  superintendent  according  to  the 
number  of  children  between  G  and  IG,  which  number  is  ascertained  by 
an  annual  school  census  taken  by  the  district  trustees. 

WASHINGTON. 

School  laics  to  1877. 

A  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council  for  a  term  of  two  years,  also  one  person  from  each  judicial 
district,  who  with  the  superintendent  constitute  the  board  of  education 

The  board  are  to  prescribe  text  books  and  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  schools,  sit  as  a  board  of  examination,  and  grant  teachers'  certifi- 
cates.   

^  Apparently  to  siippleineiit  tlie  siiiiis  derived  from  these  two  sources  there  is  an  an- 
nual territori.al  appropriation  of  .*20,00()j  with  the  i)roceeds  from  a  tax  on  railroacls 
and  from  th(^  '^ah*  of  estrays. 
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The  county  superintendent  is  elected  biennially,  who  with  tiv^o  persons 
selected  by  him  constitutes  a  county  board  of  examination. 

Districts  are  established  by  the  county  superintendents  on  petition  of 
residents. 

Each  district  elects  a  board  of  three  directors,  one  to  be  elected  each 
year  for  three  years.  Every  person  who  has  resided  in  the  district  for 
three  months  next  preceding  the  meeting  may  vote,  whether  male  or 
female. 

Two  or  more  districts  may  unite  to  establish  graded  schools,  or  any 
single  district  may  have  them.  A  city  or  town  of  500  or  more  school 
children  is  required  to  establish  such  schools,  and  one  with  400  inhabi- 
tants may  compel  the  attendance  of  children  between  8  and  IG  years  old 
at  least  6  months  each  year. 

Every  district  of  15  or  more  children  of  school  age  must  maintain  at 
least  three  months'  school  each  year  to  entitle  it  to  apportionment.  The 
school  month  is  4  weeks  of  5  days  each.  The  school  day,  6  hours  5  for 
primary  schools,  4  hours. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  to  be  held  in  each  county  with  10  or  more  dis- 
tricts annually  and  one  for  the  whole  Territory  must  also  be  held  annu- 
aUj' by  the  territorial  superintendent.  Text  books,  when  adopted,  are 
not  to  be  changed  for  five  years. 

Districts  may  vote  tax,  not  to  exceed  10  mills,  to  maintain  their  schools 
or  furnish  additional  school  facilities ;  meetings  for  this  purpose  not  to 
exceed  two  in  any  year.  All  other  school  moneys  are  apportioned  to  the 
districts  in  proportion  to  their  number  of  youth  of  school  age  (4-21),  as 
reported  by  the  district  clerks. 

WYOMING. 

School  laics  to  1878. 

The  territorial  librarian  is  superintendent  of  schools.  The  county  su- 
perintendent is  elected  by  people,  and  is  to  divide  his  county  into  districts. 

Each  district  is  to  elect  a  board  of  three  trustees,  one  to  be  elected 
each  year  for  three  years.  The  trustees  are  to  choose  of  their  own  num- 
ber a  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk. 

All  citizens  and  taxpayers  over  2L  who  have  resided  in  district  for  30 
daj'S  are  voters,  women  included.    Women  may  also  hold  office. 

The  district  determines  number  and  length  of  schools,  provides  houses 
and  may  vote  money  therefor,  and  may  raise  not  exceeding  $100  for 
library. 

The  district  board  are  to  make  all  contracts,  and,  with  county  super, 
intendent,  may  establish  graded  schools. 

The  schools  are  to  be  free  to  all  children  between  7  and  21.^    Where 


*  Tliree  moiitlis'  atteiulauce  annually  in  some  scliool  i.s  made  a  duty  (unless  in  the  case 
of  inyaUdB  and  others  excused  by  the  scliool  hoard)  for  all  children  of  school  age;  and 
parents  or  guardians  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  send  to  school  children  between  7  and 
16  years  of  age  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  ^2')  for  every  offense  against  this  rule. 
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there  are  15  or  more  colored  children  in  auy  district  separate  schools  may 
be  provided. 

Ko  discrimhiation  in  pay  of  teachers  is  to  be  made  on  account  of  sex. 

A  county  tax  of  2  mills  is  to  be  levied  annually. 

CONCLUSION. 

Like  all  other  statutes,  the  school  laws  of  the  States  are  subject  to 
change  or  amendment  at  the  will  of  the  legislatures. 

In  no  State  is  the  system  claimed  to  be  perfect;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  reports  of  the  State  and  other  supervisory  officers  freely  criticise  the 
workings  of  the  systems  and  frequently  suggest  amendments. 

In  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875  will  be  found 
a  brief  statement  of  the  system  in  each  of  the  States.  A  comparison  of 
these  with  the  present  will  show  that  few  changes  have  been  made  in 
many  of  the  States,  and  that  where  they  have  occurred  they  are  mainly  in 
details.  In  a  few  States  changes  have  been  made  which  are  not  in  the 
direction  of  progress. 

The  history  of  the  common  school  system,  however,  shows  that  wher- 
ever the  free  school  system  has  once  obtained  a  foothold  no  retrograde 
movement  can  be  permanently  successful.  Local  or  sectional  prejudices 
may  retard  its  progress,  but  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  in  the  end 
triumph  over  all  obstacles. 
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The  subjects  treated  of  in  this  work  will  be  divided  as  follows : 

Site; 

Aspect  and  Lighting ; 

Sunoandings; 

Arrangement; 

Gonstmction ; 

Ventilation; 

Heating; 

Sanitation ; 

Acoustics; 

Attractiveness  and  Economy  in  Building ; 

Si)eciflcations  and  Contracts. 

SITE. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  whatever  conditions  of  dryness 
of  soil,  sunny  exposure,  or  remoteness  from  malaria  or  nuisances  of  any 
kind  are  desirable  for  a  dwelling  house  ought  to  be  still  more  earnestly 
sought  in  the  case  of  school  buildings,  where  the  most  sensitive  and 
helpless  members  of  the  community  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
waking  hours  under  circumstances  which  render  them  peculiarly  power- 
less to  repel  noxious  influences  if  such  exist.  It  is  well  known  that 
persons  engaged  in  active  physical  employment  enjoy  immunity  in  the 
midst  of  effluvia  which  would  seriously  affect  them  in  a  quiescent  state, 
and  children  in  school  are  especially  open  to  the  attacks  of  noxious 
miasms,  chills,  contagions,  or  impure  air  not  only  from  their  state  of 
physical  inaction  but  from  the  concentration  of  their  attention  upon  study 
to  the  neglect  of  their  bodily  sensations.  As  the  long  continuance  and 
daily  repetition  of  the  exposure  exhaust  their  natural  powers  of  resist- 
ance, it  is  inexcusable  cruelty  to  them  to  neglect  the  simple  precautions 
by  which  at  least  comparative  salubrity  may  be  so  easily  attained. 

The  first  essential  of  a  suitable  situation  is  dryness. 

Presuming  the  lot  to  be  an  acre  in  area,  which  may  be  considered 
the  standard  size,  no  permanent  moisture  should  be  found  upon  its  sur- 
flEU^;  nor,  in  malarious  districts,  or  indeed  in  any,  is  it  safe  to  permit 
the  existence  of  depressions  in  which  the  water  collects  in  heavy 
rains  to  retreat  gradually  in  dry  weather,  leaving  its  muddy  border 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  .the  sun.    Such  spots  are  the  worst  possible 
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breeding  places  of  malaria.  They  should  be  drained  by  ditches  cut 
through  them  in  the  dry  season  as  deep  as  possible,  and  filled  with 
loose  stones,  or  even  brushwood,  and  the  hollow  should  then  be 
graded  up  considerably  above  the  surrounding  land.  If  there  is 
much  water  or  the  soil  is  very  compact,  the  drain  should  be  carried,  by 
means  of  pipes  if  convenient,  to  some  outfall  at  a  lower  level.  Grading 
alone,  without  drainage,  is  useless;  the  water  collects  just  as  before, 
only  concealed  by  the  loose  new  material.  With  proper  drainage,  the 
newly  added  earth,  kept  dry  beneath,  will  gradually  settle  down  to 
about  three-fourths  of  its  original  bulk,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  sod 
which  will  grow  over  the  surface,  the  wet  place  will  be  permanently 
cured.  In  rocky  districts,  a  lot  situated  on  a  side  hill  is  very  apt  to  be 
springy,  and  such  springs  are  not  easily  stopped.  Fortunately,  run- 
ning water  in  this  form  is  comparatively  harmless,  and  if  all  the  hol- 
lows which  hold  the  water  are  cleared  out,  so  as  to  give  the  currents  an 
uninterrupted  descent,  their  vicinity  may  not  be  harmful,  provided  that 
no  springs  exist  under  the  building  itself  and  that  the  approaches  to  the 
school-house  are  so  managed  that  no  stray  streamlet  may  cross  the 
path  in  rainy  weather  to  wet  the  children's  feet;  but  such  a  lot  is  useless 
for  a  playground,  and  would  be  best  avoided.  In  general,  any  dry  loca- 
tion will  be  suitable,  whether  level  or  sloping.  Even  a  very  bleak  and 
exposed  spot  is  preferable  to  a  sheltered  one  which  shows  signs  of  damp- 
ness. 

Care,  however,  should  be  taken  to  see  that  wiater  is  procurable  and  not 
too  far  off.  In  regions  without  public  water  supply  a  good  well  becomes 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  a  suitable  school-house  lot.  Every 
school  should  have  one  of  these  for  its  own  exclusive  use,  near  enough  or 
rather  at  a  suitable  level  with  regard  to  the  building  to  allow  the  water 
to  be  easily  pumped  into  it.  For  this  purpose  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  well  should  not  be  more  than  20  or  25  feet  at  the  utmost  below 
the  first  floor  of  the  school-house,  and  some  thought  should  be  taken  as 
4»  the  relative  location  of  house  and  well  before  either  is  decided  finally. 
In  many  places  the  safest  course  would  be  to  bond  the  land  for  the  pro- 
posed site  by  a  conditional  agreement  to  purchase  at  a  given  price 
provided  water  were  found  of  good  quality  and  in  snflicient  quantity  by 
digging  a  well  of  moderate  depth  in  a  position  which  should  be  deter- 
mined upon  as  being  most  convenient  to  the  intended  building.  Then 
the  well  might  be  and  should  be  dug  at  once  at  the  point  fixed  ux)on 
as  most  suitable  in  all  respects  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  if  a  good 
supply  of  water  were  obtained  one  prime  requisite  for  a  satisfactory 
house  would  be  certain  of  beinff  fulfilled ;  if  not,  the  town  would  have 
spent  only  the  cost  of  the  trial  well,  which  would  l)e  a  very  small  sum, 
as  little  or  no  steining  would  be  needed  for  this  purpose. 

This  would  be  far  better  than  buying  or  accepting  a  lot  blindly,  trust- 
ing to  fortune  to  decide  whether  the  school-house  to  be  built  upon  it 
should  possess  that  rare  blessing,  a  good  and  convenient  supply  of  pure 
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water,  or  be  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  makeshift)  well,  periiaps  dry  in 
summer,  very  likely  situated  at  a  distacoe,  or,  if  near,  probably  poisoned 
by  the  oozings  of  the  school  cesspool  or  of  the  neighbors'  barnyards,  or 
by  some  of  the  corruptions  which  are  kuown  to  coutaminate  the  veil 
water  nsed  in  the  majority  of  eouDtry  buildings. 

By  careful  observatiou  of  the  ground,  it  is  not  difBcalt  to  locate  with 
tolerable  certainty  the  points  where  wells  can  be  sunk  with  the  best  pros- 
pect of  finding  water.  It  should  be  borne  iu  mind  that  the  subterranean 
water  from  which  wells  are  supplied  moves  through  the  ground  in  rivulets 
and  larger  streams  which  mn  along  the  depressions  in  the  lower  strata  in 
the  same  way  that  the  visible  brooks  aud  rivers  do  upon  the  surface,  each 
stream  draining  an  underground  watershed  of  a  certain  extent.  If  a 
well  is  sunk  anywhere  on  the  line  of  one  of  these  subterranean  brooks, 
water  will  be  found ;  and  the  first  thiug  to  be  done,  in  selecting  a  spot  to 
dig,  is  to  determine  the  location  of  such  streams  as  may  exist  below  the 
gurfuce  of  the  given  lot.  In  alluvial  soils,  where  "hardpau"  or  some 
similar  stratum  of  earth  forms  the  impervious  layer  above  which  the 
ground  water  collects,  the  various  depressions  aud  valleys  in  the  hard- 
pan  are  generally  indicated  by  correspondiug  though  slight  depres- 
uoDS  in  the  natural  surface  immediately  above  them,  aud  the  course  of 
these  almost  imperceptible  surface  hollows  having  been  once  traced,  a 
well  sunk  on  the  centre  line  is  pretty  sure  to  reach  the  middle  of  the 
onderground  channel,  and  thus  intercept  whatever  water  may  flow 
tluough  it. 

FlQ    I 


A  basin,  Fig.  1,  on  the  surface  would  indicate  a  aimUar  hollow  bdow, 
forming  a  sabterrauean  pool,  but  as  one  of  these  may  not  exist  in  a  good 
position  relatively  to  the  proposed  building,  it  is  generally  quite  as  well 
to  trace  the  course  of  the  smaller  underground  brooks  until  one  is  found 
which  flows  conveniently  near,  and  tap  it  in  the  most  suitable  place.  In 
rocky  districts  the  course  of  the  ground  waters  is  more  difficult  to  follow- 
Tbe  Bobtenanean  chauuel,  or  Thalweg,  is  there  often  not  below  the  mid- 
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die  line  of  the  correapouding  depression  in  the  anrface  aoil,  but  at  one 
side  of  it  or  the  other,  according  t«  the  inclination  of  the  strata  or  the 
cleavage  lines  of  the  rocks  in  the  locality. 

\„  ,       Fis.2.  5 


Thus,  in  Fig  2,  which  shows  a  section  of  such  a  depression,  the  main 
chaonel  of  the  water  flowing  over  the  ledge  is  to  be  found,  not  under  0, 
which  would  be  the  lowest  part  of  the  natural  surface,  but  under  X, 
some  distance  toward  one  side.  However,  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  probable  position  may  generally  be  made  by  judging  where  a  line, 
P  Q,  drawn  at  the  edge  of  the  valley  at  the  angle  with  tfie  horizon 
corresponding  with  the  general  inclination  of  the  strata,  would  intersect 
another  line,  D  Q,  drawu  from  the  other  boundary  of  the  valley  and 
following  tfie  general  inclination  of  the  surface  of  the  ledge,  which  is 
shown  by  the  portion  which  crops  out,  and  can  also,  to  some  extent,  be 
detected  from  the  profile  of  the  soil  above  it 

In  granite  regions  this  method  of  ascertaining  the  water  courses  is 
complicated  by  the  occurrence  of  seams,  sometimes  actual  fissures  in  the 
rock,  but  more  often  small  trap  or  greenstone  dikes,  in  which  the  for- 
eign igneous  rock  has  been  broken  up  by  natural  cleavage  into  small 
irregular  crystals,  among  which  water  flows  quite  fireely.  The  gran- 
ite itself  sometimes  breaks  up  in  certain  directions  in  a  manner  very 
similar.  These  seams,  however  formed,  usually  contain  water,  often 
in  great  quantity,  aud,  although  they  may  est^nd  to  so  great  a  depth 
that  the  water  will  be  out  of  reach,  it  is  well  to  trace  such  as  may  be 
detected  in  the  outcroppings  of  the  ledges,  and  to  keep  in  miud  those 
whose  direction  would  bring  them  toward  the  position  selected  for  the 
well.  This  may  then  be  sauk  near  the  seams,  but  not  directly  over 
tbem.  If  water  is  found  independent  of  them,  it  is  best  to  avoid  them, 
for  If  they  should  be  deep  they  might  ouly  serve  to  drain  ofl'  beyond 
recovery  all  the  water  in  the  well  as  soou  as  the  connection  was  miide; 
but,  if  other  sources  fail,  the  excavation  may  be  extended  to  them 
with  some  hope  of  success,  especially  if  the  vein  descends  from  higher 
ground. 

After  the  i>ositionB  of  the  subterranean  collecting  pools  or  channels 
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are  determined  with  reasonable  probability,  care  should  be  taken  to 
trace  the  sources  from  which  they  gather  their  waters.  In  rocky  dis- 
tricts especially,  impure  water  flows  unchanged  over  the  surface  of  the 
buried  ledges  or  through  their  seams  for  long  distances,  and  it  should 
be  positively  ascertained  that  no  barnyard,  graveyard,  stable,  sink, 
drain,  vault,  cesspool,  or  other  nuisance  contributes  anything,  even 
during  the  heaviest  rains,  to  the  school-house  well.  If  there  is  any  sus- 
picion of  contamination,  the  well  must  be  dug  in  another  place. 

The  most  suitable  position  of  the  well  on  the  supposed  line  of  the 
underground  flow  having  been  fixed,  a  trial  excavation  will  soon  show 
whether  water  exists  in  suflBlcient  quantity.  If  the  exact  channel  should 
not  be  struck  at  once,  the  excavation  will  probably  show  on  which  side 
•it  is  situated,  and  the  well  may  be  extended  toward  that  side.  If  copious 
springs  are  reached,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  dig  out  a  shallow 
basin  below  them  and  then  stein  up  the  pit.  If  they  are  feeble,  al- 
though probably  sufficient,  it  is  best  to  sink  a  deep  excavation  below 
them. 

A  better  supply  may  perhaps  be  thus  reached,  and,  if  not,  the  pit  will 
serve  as  a  reservoir,  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  well  by  so  much. 
When  all  is  ready,  the  Avell  is  to  be  steined  up  with  rough  stone  or 
brick;  the  upper  two  or  three  feet  should  be  built  with  hard  brick  in 
cement,  and  a  brick  dome  in  cement  should  be  built  over  the  top,  lea^v- 
ing  a  fifteen  inch  manhole  covered  by  a  flat  stone,  set  in  cement. 
A  well  so  built  will  be  reasonably  free  from  drowned  toads,  worms, 
grasshoppers,  and  other  animalcj,  and  if  the  suction  pipe  to  the  pump 
be  made  with  the  immersed  end  of  block  tin,  as  it  should  be,  the  danger 
of  poisoning  the  children  in  their  drinking  water  will  be  reduced  within 
comparatively  small  limits. 

In  alluvial,  sandy,  or  gravelly  countries,  the  tube  or  driven  wells  have 
some  decided  advantages.  They  are  cheap  and  clean,  the  strainer  at 
the  i)oint  and  the  tight  iron  tube  effectually  preventing  contamination 
from  surface  water  or  dead  animals.  In  case  of  need,  several  tubes  can 
be  driven  and  coupled  together,  multiplying  the  capacity  very  greatly, 
but  a  1  J-inch  tube  will  generally  supply  aU  the  wants  of  a  small  school. 
These  wells  are  patented,  and  a  royalty  of  $10  is  now  exacted  by  the 
patentee  for  each  well,  but  the  device  itself  is  simple.  The  tube  con- 
sists of  ordinary  wrought  iron  steam  or  water  pipe,  sometimes  galva- 
nized, but  more  commonly  enamelled  either  with  the  common  black 
enamel  or  the  red  rubber  coating  of  Morris,  Tasker  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
Sometimes  the  tin-lined  iron  pipe  made  by  Tatham  &  Bros.,  82  Beek- 
man  street,  Kew  York,  is  used,  although  it  is  more  costly.  The  point  is 
made  separately  and  screwed  to  the  end  of  the  pipe  before  commencing 
operations.  It  is  hollow,  about  1^  feet  long,  and  pierced  with  several 
hundred  small  holes  whose  united  area  is  considerably  greater  than  the 
sectional  area  of  the  tube.  For  most  wells  pipe  is  employed  IJ  inches 
in  internal  diameter,  and  points  are  furnished  ready  made  of  that  size, 
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bat  can  be  made  of  any  dimensions.  A  section  of  tnbe,  with  the  point, 
is  driven  into  the  ground  by  a  mallet  or  a  machine  like  a  small  pile- 
driver,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  ground,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  it  vertical.  A  piece  is  screwed  to  the  pipe  to  hammer  upon,  so  as 
avoid  battering  the  pipe.  When  one  length  is  driven  home  another  is 
screwed  on  and  sunk  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on  until  water  is  reached. 
Yarious  modifications  are  employed  for  particular  soils,  but  the  principle 
is  the  same  in  all.  When  completed,  the  well  is  connected  with  the 
pump  by  a  l^-inch  suction  pipe,  either  directly  or  with  the  intervention 
of  an  air  chamber  and  check  valve,  if  the  height  from  the  water  to  the 
pump  exceeds  27  or  28  feet.  The  cost  of  such  a  well  driven  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  larger  towns  is  about  $2  to  $2.50  a  foot  in  average  soils 
where  water  is  reached  at  a  depth  of  not  over  20  or  25  feet,  including* 
the  royalty,  together  with  the  necessary  point  and  tubing  of  enamelled 
iron.  Another  kind  of  driven  well  is  made  by  boring,  after  the  manner 
of  an  artesian  well,  under  Pierce's  patent.  In  this  a  6  or  8  inch  hole  is 
bored  first  and  a  2J-inch  pipe  afterward  put  down.  The  cost  of  this 
kind  is  about  the  same  as  the  tube  well,  and  they  are  sometimes  success- 
ful where  the  tube  wells  fail  to  find  springs.  Besides  they  can  be  bored 
with  x)erfect  ease  through  the  hardest  rock  or  masses  of  bowlders,  where 
a  pipe  cannot  be  driven.  The  cost  of  rock  boring,  with  lining  tube,  &c., 
is  about  $7.50  a  foot.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  all  these  wells  that  the  sup- 
ply increases  after  use,  the  flow  of  ground  water  toward  the  strainer 
opening  for  itself  by  degrees  a  freer  passage. 

The  water  supply  once  secured,  the  next  step  should  be  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  building  upon  the  ground,  which  cannot,  or  should 
not,  be  definitely  done  before  the  successful  sinking  of  the  well.  In 
general,  a  spot  should  be  chosen  from  which  the  ground  slopes  naturally 
in  every  direction,  if  such  can  be  found  sufficiently  near  the  level  of  the 
well  to  make  sure  that  the  lift  from  the  water  surface  to  the  pump  in 
the  building  will  not  be  too  great  A  site  of  this  description  will  afford 
a  dry  basement. 

Side  hills  are  less  desirable,  as  excavations  in  such  situations  are  apt 
to  be  occupied  in  wet  weather  by  temporary  springs  due  to  the  flow  of 
water  from  the  higher  land  above.  If,  however,  a  sloping  site  is  un- 
avoidable, the  springs  and  water  courses  should  be  carefully  noted  after 
and  during  some  heavy  rain  before  the  excavation  is  commenced,  and 
avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Level  ground  may  be  bad  or  good  according 
to  circumstances,  but  if  wholly  or  partly  surrounded  by  higher  portions 
it  is  sure  to  be  wet. 

Any  moisture  which  may  show  itself  under  the  proposed  building 
must  be  cut  off  permanently  by  drains.  Water  flowing  down  a  slope 
toward  the  site  may  best  be  intercepted  by  a  semicircular  trench  inclosing 
the  upper  part  of  the  building,  a  few  feet  distant  from  it.  The  trench 
should  extend  some  inches  below  the  level  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  ex- 
cavations for  the  building,  and  agricultural  tile  laid,  or  loose  stones  or 
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1^  the  worst  brashwood  thrown  in  until  it  is  half  ftiU.  Then  straw,  hay, 
ot  the  common  eel-grass,  which  is  the  best  of  all,  is  to  be  placed  on  top 
In  a  layer  6  inches  deep  and  the  t^:«nch  refilled  with  earth.  If  much 
water  is  found,  the  drains  must  be  continued  to  some  outfall,  into  a 
street  gutter,  for  instance;  if  not  much,  the  soil  at  the  bottom  and  ends 
of  <fce  trench  will  probably  be  able  to  absorb  it.  Even  when  the  build- 
ing is  raised  above  the  ground  on  posts,  the  subsoil  should  be  protected 
from  dampness  by  cutting  off  at  least  any  moisture  flowing  through  from 
tmderground  springs  at  a  higher  lerel.  If  a  continuous  foundation  wall 
fs  intended,  whether  inclosing  a  basement  or  not,  the  soil  within  the  in- 
closure  should  always  be  protected  on  every  side  from  the  entrance  of 
ground  water  by  excavating  the  trenches  for  the  cellar  walls  18  to  24 
inches  deeper  than  the  proposed  bottom  of  the  basement  and  6  to  8 
inches  larger  all  around  than  the  walls.  In  clayey  or  damp  soils,  or  in 
«ay  soil  if  the  building  is  to  cover  more  than  2,000  superficial  feet,  the 
depth  fif  the  trench  below  the  cellar  bottom  should  not  be  less  than  24 
inches,  and  the  vacant  space  in  the  trench  outside  of  the  foundation 
walls  8  inohes,  unless  the  stone  is  particularly  square  and  well  faced. 
If  water  stands  in  the  trenches  they  must  be  graded  to  one  comer,  fipom 
which  a  drain  pipe  can  be  carried  to  some  outfall.  This  being  arranged, 
tiie  trenches  are  to  be  filled  to  within  6  inches  of  the  fin ished«  cellar  bot- 
tom with  dry  pebbles,  or  broken  stone  or  brick,  well  rammed  down. 

From  this  point  the  foundation  walls  are  to  be  started  in  cement,  the 
first  or  footing  course  of  the  cement  wall  to  be  a  little  larger  than  the 
ones  above  it.  The  foundation  walls  should  always  be  laid  in  cement 
mortar  throughout,  and  if  of  stone  should  have  the  best  face  outside  aad 
neatly  pointed.  The  extra  width  of  the  trenches  will  permit  this  to  be 
thoroughly  done.  As  fast  as  the  wall  is  built  the  extra  space  is  to  be 
filled  up  with  gravel.  By  this  means  the  cellar  of  the  building  will  be 
doubly  protected  against  dampness.  Not  only  is  the  api)earance  of  the 
ground  water  above  the  floor  prevented  by  the  drains  beneath  the  walls, 
which  collect  and  convey  it  away  as  fast  as  it  rises,  but  the  moisture, 
which  in  rainy  weather  trickles  through  the  sides  of  the  trenches  and 
quickly  penetrates  walls  built  close  against  them,  is  intercepted  by  the 
shield  of  loose  gravel,  through  which  it  descends,  and  is  carried  off  safely 
by  the  drain  beneSth  the  footings.  The  smooth  outer  face  of  the  wall 
fiicilitates  this  descent,  and,  there  being  no  projections  to  retain  water 
anywhere,  the  masonry  soon  dries.  Where  the  outer  side  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, left  rough,  with  the  joints  unpointed,  every  projecting  stone  and 
every  unfilled  crevice  catches  a  part  of  the  water  which  trickles  down 
by  it  and  condficts  it  to  the  interior,  causing  incurable  dampness. 

These  few  precautions,  which  cost  almost  nothing  when  applied  at  the 
right  time,  are  of  great  importance  to  the  future  usefulness  of  the  build- 
ing. Without  a  dry  subsoil  the  most  careful  heating  and  ventilation 
wUl  not  secure  a  wholesome  house,  while,  independent  of  considerations 
of  health,  the  larger  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  sustain  a  given  tem- 
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peratnre  in  a  place  where  much  of  the  heat  must  be  absorbed  in  vaporiz- 
ing condensed  moistare,  as  well  as  the  rapid  waste  by  deterioration  of  the 
iron  and  wood  work  exposed  to  a  damp  atmosphere,  will  soon  show  the 
folly  of  neglecting  to  employ  all  possible  safeguards  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  undertaking. 

Further  details  of  construction  will  be  found  in  their  proper  place. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the  requirement  that  the  site  of  the 
building  shall  be  well  drained  and  dry  is  the  consideration  of  proper 
aspect  and  exposure.  Together  with  these,  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
available  means  of  approach  and  the  position  with  respect  to  the  road. 
Although  this  last  matter  is  of  comparatively  little  importance,  inas- 
much as  an  intelligent  arrangement  of  porches  and  a  little  judicious 
planting  will  give  the  structure  a  good  effect,  whatever  may  be  its  angle 
with  the  street,  still,  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  and,  indeed,  there  is 
no  more  certain  way  of  giving  picturesqueness  and  charm  to  a  building 
than  ingenuity  in  varying  its  plan  from  a  given  model  to  adapt  it  to  dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

Neglecting  for  a  moment  the  consideration  of  position  with  respect  to 
the  street  as  well  as  to  aspect,  the  exposure  of  the  building  when  com- 
.pleted  and  the  relative  force  of  certain  winds  in  the  given  locality  should 
be  noted.  |  li^ot  that  the  arrangement  or  lighting  of  the  rooms  will  need 
to  be  altered  on  account  of  the  greater  or  less  exposure  of  the  building  to 
any  given  winds  if  care  is  taken  in  the  construction,  but  to  insure  that 
this  care  shall  not  be  forgotten,  as  well  as  to  take  advantage  of  natural 
features  of  the  ground  for  modifying  the  discomforts  of  a  bleak  situa- 
tion, so  far  as  may  be  without  detriment  to  more  important  interests,  it  is 
well  to  devote  some  attention  to  the  subject  at  the  outset. 

In  our  climate  the  winds  most  to  be  guarded  against  are  the  north- 
westers of  February  and  March;  and,  if  the  building  stands  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  sloping  north  or  west  or  if  a  valley  running  in  that  direction 
between  neighboring  hills  directs  the  current  upon  it,  extra  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  cover  the  studding  of  wooden  buildings  with  inner 
boarding  and  felt  paper  on  that  side,  to  glaze  the  exposed  windows  with 
double  thick  glass  (which  is  many  times  less  pervious  to  cold  than  the 
single  thick),  and  to  arrange  the  chimneys  so  that  the  stove  or  furnace 
may  be  placed  well  over  toward  the  coldest  comer.  * 

Trees,  especially  evergreens,  may  with  great  advantage  be  planted  to 
break  the  force  of  the  cold  northwest  winds  and  even  of  the  southeast 
gales,  which,  though  of  rarer  occurrence,  are  in  some  localities  excess- 
ively violent.  A  small  obstacle  is  sufficient  to  affect  the  force  of  the 
wind  very  materially.  A  slight  elevation  or  even  a  large  bowlder  will 
shelter  a  considerable  space  on  its  lee  side,  and,  indeed,  a  defence  not 
too  extensive  is  preferable  to  an  overhanging  cliff  or  a  hill  higher  than 
the  building,  the  vicinity  of  which  on  the  side  from  which  strong  winds 
oome  is  sure  to  cause  annoyance  by  down  draughts  in  the  chimney. 
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ASPECT  AND   LIGHTZNO. 

For  aspect  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  gentle  inclination  of  the 
gronnd  toward  the  soath  is  especially  desirable ;  the  charm  of  land  so 
fiitnated  is  well  fixed  in  the  minds  of  most  persons.  Kext  to  this  the 
playground  may  slope  east  or  west ;  not  north,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

After  all  these  considerations  have  been  weighed,  if  the  school-house 
plot  still  offers  a  choice  of  several  sites,  all  equally  well  fulfilling  the  re- 
quirements we  have  noted,  the  further  selection  between  the  different 
situations  may  be  allowed  to  depend  upon  their  relative  position  with 
regard  to  the  road.  While  no  point  of  healthfulness  or  convenience  for 
the  pupils  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the  eyes  of  the 
loiterers  in  the  streets,  it  is  generally  found  impossible  to  keep  a  well 
used  playground  as  neat  and  trim  as  a  lawn,  and  for  this  reason  it  will 
be  better  with  small  buildings,  other  things  being  equal,  to  set  the  school- 
house  between  the  road  and  the  centre  of  the  plot,  reserving  the  portion 
behind  it  for  playgrounds,  while  the  smaller  space  in  front  may  be  orna- 
mented with  flowers  and  kept  neat  and  attractive.  The  entrances  should 
be  so  placed  that,  without  altering  the  aspect  of  the  school-room  itseli^ 
both  of  them  may  be  visible  from  the  street.  Otherwise  than  this,  the 
X>osition  of  the  building  and  the  direction  of  the  street  have  no  necessary 
relation  to  each  other. 

The  essential  consideration  which  should  determine  the  orientation  of 
the  school-house  proper  absolutely,  without  reference  to  street  lines  or 
grades,  is  the  lighting  of  the  several  rooms.  We  know  that  the  sun  rises 
in  the  east,  is  at  its  highest  point  in  the  south,  and  set«  in  the  west ;  we 
know  also  positively  the  good  and  bad  effects  of  different  kinds  and  de- 
grees of  lighting  and  varying  amounts  of  sunshine  upon  the  eyesight 
and  health  of  children ;  hence  we  can  deduce  plain  rules  for  laying  down 
the  lines  of  the  rooms  which  they  are  to  occupy,  and  these  rules  cannot 
be  violated  in  deference  to  a  real  or  supposed  necessity  without  detri- 
ment to  the  usefulness  of  the  building. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  authorities  that  the  most  comfortable  and  wholesome 
light  for  the  eyes  is  that  coming  firom  one  side  of  the  room,  without  inter- 
fering crosslights  from  windows  in  the  opposite  side  or  from  front  or 
rear,  and  it  is  furthermore  desirable  that  the  light  should  come  from  a 
group  of  windows,  or  a  single  one,  rather  than  from  a  succession  of  them 
separated  by  wide  piers,  which  cast  annoying  shadows. 

For  writing  or  drawing  the  light  should  come  from  the  left,  not  exactly 
at  the  side,  but  a  little  in  front ;  then  neither  the  head,  the  right  hand, 
nor  the  pen  will  cast  a  shadow  on  the  paper.  For  reading,  the  light 
may  come  from  either  side,  indifferently,  but  should  be  a  little  back, 
that  it  may  shine  brightly  on  the  page.  For  any  purpose,  the  window 
must  not  be  far  off,  or  the  light  will  be  too  dim,  even  though  it  may 
come  from  the  right  quarter. 
.  In  arranging  the  more  important  schools,  containing  four  or  more 
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class  rooms  on  a  floor,  only  two  modes  of  lighting  are  practicable:  one, 
by  windows  in  two  adjacent  sides;  the  other,  by  windows  in  one  side 
only. 

Of  tiiese  two  alternatives,  the  latter  should  always  be  chosen.  The  con- 
cision of  crosslights  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  the  shadow  of 
the  head  thrown  forward  are  injurious  to  the  eyes  and  the  slight  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  for  ventilation  by  windows  in  the  adjacent  sides 
of  a  large  room  is  not  sufficient  to  weigh  against  the  defectiveness  of  the 
lighting  so  obtained.  The  openings  in  the  one  illuminated  side  should 
be  numerous  and  large,  or  the  more  distant  i)ortions  of  the  room  will  be 
too  dark,  and  the  seats  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  light  in  each  room 
will  fall  upon  the  left  side  of  the  pupils. 

Under  this  arrangement,  with  lofty  rooms  and  large  openings,  the 
comfort  of  the  eyes  is  at  its  highest  point,  and  it  is  therefore  compulsory 
n  all  German  schools  of  every  grade,  and  has  become  a  common  require- 
ment in  planning  the  better  class  of  school  buildings  in  this  country. 

For  our  climate,  however,  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether,  in 
small  houses  of  one  or  two  rooms,  the  value  during  the  hot  weather 
of  the  cross  ventilation  obtained  by  opening  windows  in  two  opposite 
walls  should  not  compensate  for  the  inferior  quality  of  the  lighting. 

Some  French  schools  have  endeavored  to  meet  the  difficulty  and  com- 
bine good  light  with  ventilation  by  piercing  two  opposite  walls  with 
windows  and  then  concealing  those  on  one  side  by  permanent  screens, 
like  blinds,  which  allow  the  air  to  pass,  but  not  the  light. 

This  expedient  answers  for  high  and  well  lighted  rooms,  but  there  is 
a  further  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  in  our  low  studded  district  and 
ungraded  schools  it  is  impracticable  to  admit  from  a  single  side  sufficient 
light  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  scholars.  The  minimum  approved  pro- 
I)ortion  of  window  opening  for  a  school  room  is  set  down  at  one-sixth  of 
the  floor  area,  most  authorities  demanding  much  more.  In  one  of  our 
average  rooms,  30  by  40  feet,  the  necessary  window  area  would  thus  be 
200  square  feet.  Unless  this  amount  of  glass  surface  is  provided,  the 
pupils  in  the  parts  of  the  room  farthest  from  the  windows  will  suffer  from 
insufficient  light,  which  is  far  worse  for  the  eyes  than  any  possible  cross- 
lights.  Now,  a  simple  calculation  will  show  that,  supposing  the  ceiling 
to  be  12  feet  high  and  the  windows  to  extend  from  a  line  4  feet  above  the 
floor  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ceiling,  to  obtain  the  amount  of  opening 
demanded  would  require  a  succession  of  windows,  say,  3 J  feet  each  in 
width  occupying  the  entire  length  of  the  longest  side  of  the  room,  with 
piers  between  only  12  inches  wide.  It  is  plain  that  such  a  construction, 
though  not  impossible,  is  very  diflferent  from  anything  which  has  ever 
been  seen  in  our  country  school-houses;  yet  nothing  short  of  this  would 
give  the  remoter  parts  of  the  room  even  a  bare  sufficiency  of  light,  and 
not  that  if  any  darkening  by  shades  or  blinds  were  permitted. 

From  these  reasons  it  follows,  we  think  necessarily,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  best  practice  in  large  buildings,  whose  high  stories  admit 
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the  reqaisite  Borface  of  glass  without  reducing  the  piers  to  an  imprac- 
ticable slendernesSy  and  where  artificial  or  forced  ventilation  keeps  the 
air  fresh  without  effort,  small  buildings  of  cheap  construction  can  as  a 
rale  be  neither  properly  lighted  nor  efficiently  ventilated  without  win- 
dows in  two  walls,  and  these  walls  should  be  those  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  pupils  as  seated. 

By  this  arrangement  ample  window  space  can  be  easily  given,  with 
allowance  for  partial  darkening  by  blinds  at  times;  the  light,  though 
less  comfortable  to  the  eyes  of  perhaps  half  of  the  pupils  than  would 
be  that  from  a  single  direction,  will  be  more  comfortable  to  the  remain- 
ing half,  and  far  more  so  to  all,  teachers  included,  than  would  be  the  case 
with  windows  in  two  adjacent  walls,  while  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  change  the  air  of  the  room  in  a  few  moments  by  opening  windows  in 
opposite  sides,  or  by  the  same  means  to  maintain  a  current  in  hot  weather, 
is  in  our  climate  of  very  great  importance. 

Adopting,  therefore,  the  principle  of  lighting  by  opposite  windows,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  most  advantageous  aspect  for  these  windows; 
in  other  words,  presuming  that  the  openings  will  be  made  in  the  longer 
side  of  the  parallelogram  which  constitutes  the  plan  of  the  main  school- 
room, the  proper  direction  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  room  is  to  be  deter- 
mined with  reference  to  the  effect  of  sunshine  in  the  room  at  different 
times  of  tlie  day. 

So  £ar  as  the  comfort  of  the  eyes  is  concerned,  the  north  light  is  prefer- 
able, as  it  is  comparatively  unvarying,  and  through  windows  so  directed 
there  will  be  no  sunshine  during  school  hours,  and  therefore  no  need  of 
shades  or  blinds,  which  are  always  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  But  the 
health  of  children  in  other  respects  suffers  very  seriously  from  the  dep- 
rivation of  the  sun's  direct  rays,  so  that  steadiness  of  light  must  be  sac- 
riflced  to  the  necessity  for  admitting  them.  Even  the  German  rules  recog- 
nise this,  and  require  that  while  no  room  shall  have  windows  on  two  sides 
only  drawing  class  rooms  shaU  face  the  north. 

Next  to  the  north  aspect,  the  steadiest  light,  as  weU  as  the  greatest 
unonnt  of  sunshine,  is  derived  from  one  due  south,  and  while  a  south 
window  receives  the  sun  nearly  all  day  the  year  round,  the  angle  at 
which  it  enters  is  so  great  that  the  annoyance  from  it  in  hot  weather  is 
infinitely  less  than  from  the  horizontal  rays  which  stream  through  an 
east  or  west  window  at  certain  times.  For  this  reason,  a  south  exposure 
is  both  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  an  eastern  or  west- 
em  one,  and  while  it  secures  the  largest  possible  aggregate  of  sunshine, 
a  south  window  needs  less  shading  with  blinds  or  curtains  than  any  other 
except  one  feusing  north. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  although  some  authorities  hold  a  different 
opinion,  the  writer  believes  that  the  main  room  or  rooms  in  small  school 
buildings  will  be  best  placed  with  the  longer  axis  directed  due  east  and 
west|  and  lighted  by  windows  in- the  north  and  south  sides  only. 
2  0  I  2^ 
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With  windows  in  the  east  and  west  walls,  as  some  advise,  the  sun  s 
rays  will  indeed  traverse  the  room  from  side  to  side,  but  only  at  the 
times  when  their  purifying  and  light  giving  quality  is  at  its  least  and 
their  power  of  annoyance  at  its  highest.  Such  a  room  is  unendarable 
in  summer  afternoons  without  much  pulling  down  of  shades  and  closing 
of  shutters,  processes  as  disturbing  to  the  quiet  of  the  school  as  they 
are  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  the  scholars,  at  the  same  time  that  the  sum- 
mer breeze  is  shut  out  together  with  the  sunlight.  In  winter  a  room 
so  lighted  is  chilled  on  either  side  alternately,  according  as  the  north- 
west winds  of  March  or  the  easterly  gales  strike  upon  the  exposed  sur- 
&ce  of  glass,  making  the  room  difficult  to  warm  unless  by  using  two 
ftumaces,  one  or  the  other  to  be  used,  according  to  which  side  may  be 
the  cold  one  for  the  time  being. 

With  north  and  south  lighting  all  these  difficulties  vanish.  The  con- 
dition of  the  room  in  relation  to  the  furnaces  will  in  winter  be  always 
the  same,  the  north  side  being  constantly  cold  and  the  south  side  warm, 
80  that  a  single  stove  or  furnace  placed  near  the  north  wall  will  at  all 
times  diffuse  its  heat  uniformly  through  the  room.  In  summer  the  north 
windows  will  never  need  shading  and  those  on  the  south  only  to  a  small 
extent.  In  winter  the  range  would  be  much  greater,  though  the  annoy- 
ance would  at  that  season  be  far  less.  In  any  case,  the  shading  of  a 
small  fraction  of  the  window  surface  will  cut  off  all  the  rays  which  can 
l)0ssibly  strike  upon  any  desk,  while  a  west  window  can  be  effectually 
shaded  only  by  closing  every  crevice  through  which  a  horizontal  beam 
can  pierce.  The  advantage  in  hot  weather  of  being  able  to  have  all  the 
apertures  on  both  sides  of  the  room  wide  open,  with  fractional  shades, 
if  any,  on  the  south  windows,  can  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  tried  both  systems  of  orientation. 

For  is  the  sunning  of  the  room  by  south  windows  less  effectual,  but 
more  so,  than  by  east  and  west.  The  most  obvious  influence  of  sunshine 
upon  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  is  to  set  it  in  motion,  the  chemical  proc- 
esses of  deoxidation  or  decomposition  being  too  obscure  for  our  senses; 
but  both  chemical  and  mechanical  effects  are  produced  with  greater 
energy  by  the  noonday  beams  than  by  the  heating,  though  lifeless,  rays 
of  a  horizontal  sun,  and  the  circulation  between  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  a  room  lighted  from  both  quarters  is  the  more  active  and  con- 
stant by  reason  of  the  great  dissimilarity  in  their  condition,  one  being 
always  shaded  and  cold  and  the  other  always  warm. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  sashes  is  an  important  matter. 

The  height  of  the  room  will  be  generally  about  12  feet,  and  if  the  win- 
dows are  carried  to  within  6  inches  of  the  ceiling  the  total  height  of  the 
frame  will  be  7J  to  8J  feet.  So  high  a  sash  ought  not  to  be  over  3  feet 
wide,  and  both  parts  should  be  well  counterbalanced,  so  as  to  encourage 
their  frequent  opening.  A  heavy  or  badly  hung  sash  will  rarely  be 
opened,  from  the  simple  physical  inability  of  teacher  and  children  to 
manage  it.    A  ring  should  be  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  upper  sash, 
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and  a  pole  and  hook  provided  to  operate  it.  The  glass  should  be  in 
lather  small  lights  for  cheapness  of  repairs,  and  double  thick  on  all  ex- 
posed sides.    The  English  double  thick  is  heavier  than  the  common  kind. 

Shades  and  blinds  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Outside 
blinds  are  generally  condemned  by  writers  on  school  architecture,  as 
liable  to  get  out  of  repair  and  difficult  to  manage.  Moreover,  they 
require  so  much  wall  space  to  fold  back  against  as  to  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  windows  and  prevent  the  grouping  with  small  piers,  which  gives 
the  best  light. 

Inside  shutters  may  be  used  where  brick  walls  or  furred  projections 
give  the  necessary  space  for  folding  them  back  5  or,  better  still,  Venetian 
blinds  can  be  easily  made  or  obtained  which  pull  up  against  the  soffit 
of  the  frame  by  means  of  a  cord  passing  through  holes  in  the  ends  of  each 
slat,  and  attached  to  the  lowest  one.  These  are  made  both  of  wood  and 
iron.  Still  better,  but  more  costly,  are  the  rolling  shutters,  which  coil, 
by  means  of  a  spring,  into  a  box  either  above  or  below. 

The  cheapest  device  of  all  is  the  ordinary  shade,  which  should  be  made 
of  stout  holland,  never  of  paper  or  painted  cotton,  and  strongly  and 
accurately  hung.  This  has  the  objection  of  shutting  out  air  in  summer 
as  well  as  sun,  and  a  modification  may  be  used,  consisting  in  a  short 
curtain,  only  half  the  height  of  the  window  and  moving  up  and  down 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  brass  pulleys  and  endless  cords,  to  which  it  is 
secured  along  the  edges  by  rings  and  hooks. 

This  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  intercept  all  unwelcome  sunshine,  and 
will  still  leave  half  the  window  opening  free  for  admission  of  air.  The 
securing  of  each  edge  of  the  cord  keeps  the  shade  stretched  and  in 
good  condition  indefinitely,  and  no  rollers  or  springs  are  required.  For 
the  north  windows  no  shade  whatever  will  be  necessary. 

It  is  important  that  the  sills  of  the  windows  should  be  as  much  as  4 
feet  above  the  floor.  If  less  than  this  they  cause  a  glare  in  the  eyes  of 
the  pupils  sitting  near  them. 

The  danger  which  some  writers  fear  that  high  window  sills  will  de- 
velop an  irresistible  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  i)upils  to  climb  up 
on  them  in  order  to  see  out  may  be  counteracted,  perhaps,  by  increased 
effort  to  make  the  school  room  itself  attractive. 

To  compensate  for  the  height  of  the  sills  above  the  floor,  the  window 
heads  should  be  carried  as  close  to  the  ceiling  as  the  construction  will 
admit.  Four  inches  is  all  the  distance  which  need  generally  be  given 
in  frame  structures,  and  even  in  brick  buildings  the  sash  can  be  carried 
nearly  as  high,  as  will  be  seen  further  on.  The  illumination  of  the  ceiL 
ing  so  obtained  is  of  the  greatest  value,  the  light  reflected  from  it  being 
peculiarly  soft  and  gratefiil  to  the  eyes,  while  the  proper  ventilation  of 
the  room  is  greatly  assisted  by  making  the  windows  as  high  as  possible. 

Aspect  must  also  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  entrances,  which,  in 
a  wordy  should  always  face  the  south.  A  south  entrance  gives  a  breath- 
ing place  for  the  children  in  rainy  or  blustering  weather  as  they  approach 
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or  leave  the  building  and  protection  to  the  interior  from  the  March  north- 
westers or  easterly  rain  storms,  which  will  blow  in  at  an  outside  dooc 
exposed  to  them  with  such  force  as  to  make  themselves  felt  through  the 
whole  school-room  whenever  the  door  is  opened ;  it  gives  dry  and  clean 
approaches  to  the  building  after  snow  storms,  in  place  of  impassable 
drifts ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  shelter  for  those  too  punctaal  scholars 
who  are  sure  to  arrive  before  the  building  is  open  in  the  morning. 

So  important  has  experience  shown  the  southerly  aspect  for  entrances 
to  be  tbat  to  this  necessity  is  perhaps  due  the  fashion  of  east  and  west 
lighting  for  the  school  room  proper.  The  "  classical  ^  style  of  school 
planning  not  being  able  to  conceive  of  entrances  in  any  other  position 
than  in  the  gable  end  of  a  building,  a  south  door  involved  necessarily 
east  and  west  windows,  and  vice  versa.  !Now,  however,  the  spectre  of  th& 
Greeks  has  ceased  to  reign  over  our  architecture,  and  whatever  ingenuity^ 
is  shown  in  contriving  south  windows  as  well  as  doors  will  be  rewarded 
by  the  applause  of  the  elders  as  well  as  the  gratitude  of  the  children. 

There  may  be  situations  where  a  south  exposure  is  impracticable  for 
one  or  both  entrances.  In  such  a  case,  much  may  be  done  by  contriv- 
ing porches,  which,  although  entered  from  the  east  or  west,  or  even  from 
the  north,  can  have  wide  windows  toward  the  south,  and  angles  or 
screens  which  may  shelter  the  early  arrivals  fi*om  the  cold  winds. 

SURROUNDINGS. 

The  choice  of  site  and  orientation  of  the  building  being  thus  deter- 
mined, certain  details  of  planting  and  laying  out  the  school  lot  remain 
to  be  considered  before  the  requirements  of  the  school-house  itself  are 
taken  up.  If  anything  in  the  size  of  the  lot  or  the  conformation  of  the 
ground  prevents  ample  space  from  being  given  to  the  rear  playground, 
it  is  much  better  to  set  the  building  as  far  back  as  possible,  and  give 
up  the  whole  front  space  to  the  children's  games.  ITot  only  will  the 
available  area  be  thus  made  the  most  of,  but,  if  the  school  house  is 
judiciously  arranged,  the  playground  will  be  brought  on  the  south  side 
of  the  building  and  thus  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  while  the  sun  re- 
flected from  the  walls  will  add  much  to  its  cheerfulness. 

However  the  playground  may  be  situated,  it  is  best  left  clear,  with- 
out interruption  by  trees  or  shrubs.  These  are  only  in  the  way  of  the 
children's  sports,  and  they  soon  get  mangled  and  broken  by  thought- 
lessness or  accident ;  their  shade  is  of  no  use  in  such  a  place,  and  they 
are  liable  to  be  used  as  screens  to  conceal  doubtful  actions  from  the 
eye  of  the  teacher,  whose  vigilance  it  is  well  that  the  pupils  should  never 
be  sure  of  escaping. 

The  ground  should  be  grassed  over  with  the  closest  and  thickest  turf 
possible,  and  base  ball  stations  and  similar  places  of  excessive  wear 
should  be  shifted  every  few  weeks,  to  prevent  the  sod  from  being  trod- 
den away  entirely.  Wherever  the  natural  sod  is  good  it  is  best  to  leave 
it  intact,  as  a  thick  sod  is  of  very  slow  growth.    Defective  places  may 
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be  patched  during  the  constmction  of  the  school-house  with  sods  from 
the  site  of  the  building  and  from  the  paths. 

If  new  grading  makes  it  necessary  to  raise  the  grass  from  the  begin- 
nmgj  all  the  loam  accessible  should  be  spread  upon  the  surface.  Two 
fy&t  in  depth  of  rich  loam  is  not  too  much;  the  growth  of  the  sod  will 
be  much  more  rapid  in  such  a  soil;  and  the  whole  should  be  thickly 
sown  with  red-top  grass,  with  a  little  admixture  of  white  clover. 

The  front  space,  where  such  an  area  is  reserved  distinct  from  the 
playground,  may  with  advantage  be  treated  differently  by  planting 
with  trees,  particularly  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs,  only  taking 
care  that  no  tree  of  any  kind  is  allowed  to  stand  at  a  less  distance  from 
the  school-house  than  twice  its  own  natural  height  when  fully  grown. 
The  good  effect  of  trees  is  reversed  by  allowing  them  to  stand  too  near  a 
building.  While  they  may  actually  be  used  to  dry  up  a  marshy  spot,  by 
the  great  quantity  of  water  which  they  take  up  through  their  roots  and 
disperse  by  means  of  their  leaves  into  the  air,  these  same  roots,  near 
a  cellar  wall,  will  keep  it  damp  as  would  the  vicinity  of  a  great  wet 
sponge,  and  the  shade  of  their  branches,  if  allowed  to  fall  on  the  school- 
house,  not  only  deprives  it  of  so  much  wholesome  sunshine,  but  the 
moving  shadows  on  the  windows  or  curtains  cause  a  flickering  of  the 
light  which  is  distressing  and  injurious  to  the  eyes. 

In  its  proper  place,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  planting  is 
permissible,  with  the  best  results.  Shrubs,  rather  than  trees,  should 
be  chosen  for  the  most  part. 

There  are  few  portions  of  the  United  States  where  Missouri  currant, 
barberry,  Weigelia,  cornel,  laurel,  lilac,  roses  (white,  yellow,  and  red), 
vibomnm  or  Guelder  rose,  California  privet,  Forsy  thia,  spiraea,  tartarean 
honeysuckle,  dogwood,  deutzia,  holly,  magnolia,  catalpa,  aifd  rhodo- 
dendron will  not  grow  well  in  the  open  air  on  the  south  side  of  a  build- 
ing, and  in  the  Southern  States  many  more  may  be  added. 

Damp  spots  may  be  improved  by  covering  them  with  clusters  of  the 
beautiful  pyrns  japonica,  and  porches  may  be  ornamented  by  climbing 
vines,  such,  as  ivy  (English,  German,  or  the  small  leaved  varieties),  wood- 
bine or  wistaria,  roses  and  honeysuckles;  and  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  sow  the  seeds  in  spring,  the  red  aod  white  cypress  vines,  the 
fragrant  jessamine,  morning  glories,  and  the  purple  and  white  Japanese 
dematis  may  be  added. 

Any  exx>erienced  seedsman  can  suggest  varieties  enough  to  keep  some 
of  the  vines  and  shrubs  constantly  in  bloom  for  nine  months  of  the  year, 
and  a  judicious  selection  of  seeds,  supplemented  by  slips  from  private 
gardens  and  young  shoots  transplanted  from  the  woods,  will  cost 
almost  nothing,  while  the  civilizing  influence  of  their  beauty  ujion  the 
children's  minds,  together  with  the  pride  and  interest  which  their  gar 
dening  operations  will  awaken,  should  not  be  undervalued. 

It  is  best  to  plant  several  varieties  of  shrubs  together  in  clumps.  The 
dark  evergreens  or  the  holly  and  laurel  then  set  off  the  brighter  kinds^ 
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and  the  matnal  protection  which  they  afford  each  other  agaiuBt  the 
winds  helps  the  growth  of  all,  while,  if  one  should  die,  it  may  be  re- 
moved withont  leaying  ao  unsightly  gap,  and  such  gardening,  especial^ 
if  the  bashes  are  planted  directly  in  the  grasa,  is  less  troublesome  than, 
the  cultivation  and  training  of  regularly  spaced  rows  of  bashes  or  beds 
and  borders  of  small  flowers.  The  clumps  should  vary  a  good  deal  in. 
size  and  in  the  kinds  of  plants  comprised  in  them.  A  largo  mass  may 
be  set  between  the  (tout  of  the  school-house  and  the  street  and  will  adcL 
much  to  the  attractive  and  retired  air  of  the  building. 


Ir4rimii[t4ir 


The  grass  in  the  fhint  or  ornamental  ground  should  be  fine  and  short, 
the  ground  neatly  graded  and  abundance  of  loam  plaved  on  the  top 
and  sown  with  the  seeds  of  sach  grasses  as  will  form  a  thick  and  per- 
manent sward. 

The  edges  of  the  paths  cannot  be  trusted  to  grow  neatly  with  sowing 
only,  however  profusely  the  seed  may  be  scattered :  an  edge  about  two 
feet  wide  must  be  sodded.  For  this,  the  best  soda  should  be  selectecl 
and  laid  on  a  deep  bed  of  loam,  thoroughly  wet  to  receive  them,  and 
they  should  be  kept  moist  for  a  few  days.  The  walks  themselves  may, 
if  gravel  is  not  at  hand,  be  made  of  coal  ashes  and  cinders,  which, 
though  dusty  at  first,  soon  harden  into  a  good  surface.  Coal  tar  con- 
crete is,  however,  much  the  best  material  to  use. 
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More  elaborate  landscape'  gardening  will  be  well  repaid  in  the  gen- 
eral it^rest  wliicb  a  well  laid  oot  scliool-house  lot  will  excite  in  the 
neighbothood,  and  the  cost  of  all  the  work  which  can  be  applied  to  an 
acre  of  ground  ia  not  great.  If  a  landscape  gardener  is  accessible,  his 
advice  will  be  the  best  security  against  mistakes,  but  something  may 
be  done  by  unprofessional  taste,  keeping  due  regard  to  the  style  of  the 
building,  whether  formal  or  picturesque.  The  structures  of  classic 
type,  like  the  Gi-ecian  temples  once  fashionable  for  schools,  and  Uie 
Benaissance  designs  of  some  of  our  best  modem  buildings  gain  very  much 
by  a  little  terracing.  This  gives  straight  lines  and  smoothly  sodded 
banks  around  them,  and  helped  by  a  few  garden  vases  of  iron,  or,  better, 
artificial  stone,  which  carry  oat,  so  to  speak,  the  formality  of  the  boild- 
ing  into  the  landscape,  softens  the  harshness  of  the  contrast  between ' 
them,  and  greatly  increases  the  apparent  importance  of  the  structure. 


For  the  fencing,  a  little  taste  will  answer  as  well  as  expense.  Build- 
ings in  classical  style  need  a  certain  heaviness  in  the  iuclosnres,  and 
posts  of  masonry  are  most  suitable.  Bricks,  if  well  burned  and  hard, 
may  be  laid  in  cement  so  as  to  form  durable  and  handsome  fence  posts, 
especially  if  stone  can  be  used  for  copings  and  for  bonding  the  work 
(Figs.  3,  4,  5,  6).  The  intermediate  portions  may  be  of  thinner  walling 
or  of  open  woodwork,  or  a  construction  intermediate  between  the  two, 
consisting  of  wooden  rails  filled  in  with  brickwork  four  inches  thick 
(Fig.  7). 

If  creosoted  lumber  is  used  tliere  is  no  danger  of  rot  from  the  dampness 
of  masoniy. 
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For  more  pictoresqae  bnildiiigs,  the  fendng  may  be  wholly  of  wood 
(Fig«.  8,  9). 
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For  more  pictaresqne  bnildlngs,  the  feocing  may  be  wholly  of  Tood 
(Figs.  8,  9). 
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Very  pretty  and  durable  inclosnrea  are  made  by  laodscape  gardenera 
of  red  cedar  or  other  durable  poles,  with  the  bark  on,  consisting  of 
posts  with  top  and  bottom  rails  veil  uecured  together  and  the  inter- 

FiG.IO. 


vals  filled  with  pieces  of  random  lengths  nailed  in  in  any  direction, 
the  only  care  needed  being  to  keep  the  network  bo  formed  uniformly 
open,  not  thick  in  one  part  and  thin  in  another  (Figa.  10, 11). 

ABBAI4GEMERT. 

The  arrangement  of  tho  school-bouse  itself  is  now  to  be  considered, 
keeping  in  view  the  requirements  as  to  lighting  and  aspect  of  main  room 
and  entrances  which  have  already  been  discussetl  and  accepted  as  set- 
tled for  all  cases  where  imperative  necessity  does  not  overrule  them. 
But  if  certain  further  general  rules  can  be  deduced  from  study  of  the 
habits  and  necessities  of  teachers  and  scholars,  it  does  not  follow  that 
such  rules  will  be  universally  applicable.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
few  cases  where  a  very  considerable  amount  of  ingenuity  will  not  be 
necessary  to  adapt  the  form  and  arrangement  of  building  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  in  theory  to  tho  different  exigencies  of  situation,  size,  or 
cost  which  mnst  to  some  extent  govern  in  ea<^  particular  instance ;  and 
it  should  be  one  of  the  recognized  duties  of  school  superintendents  to 
see  that  a  due  degree  of  mental  energy  is  expended  ui>on  the  problem. 

It  is  most  nnwise  to  delegate  to  the  builder  the  task  of  shaping  a 
model  plan  to  fit  a  particular  positron.  Sot  only  will  be  generally  lack 
the  knowledge  if  not  the  disposition  requisite  for  determining  the  di- 
mensions of  the  rooms  with  that  close  regard  to  the  number  of  pupils, 
the  mode  of  seating,  the  kind  and  therefore  the  size  of  desks,  the  fonn- 
stion  of  classes  and  oouBequently  the  width  needful  for  aidles,  the  best 
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mode  of  heating  and  ventilation  under  the, given  circamstances,  which 
is  necessary  to  success,  but,  even  if  fortified  with  what  he  supposes  to 
be  ample  experience,  his  knowledge  will  very  often  prove  to  be  derived 
from  books  or  works  which,  however  good  in  their  time,  have  in  the 
rapid  development  of  modern  sanitary  and  social  science  long  since 
become  obsolete. 

Few  persons  know  from  actual  examples  how  greatly  the  skilful  plan- 
ning of  a  school  building  facilitates  the  work  carried  on  in  it,  but  an 
idea  of  the  x>ossibilities  of  good  planning  may  be  negatively  arrived  at 
by  observing  the  disadvantages  of  bad  or  ill  considered  arrangement, 
which  may  be  studied  in  great  variety  in  most  of  our  country  schools. 
Let  any  teacher,  superintendent,  or  member  of  a  committee,  on  visiting 
a  school,  notice  for  an  hour  or  so  the  continual  petty  interruptions, 
annoyances,  and  distractions  caused  to  pupils  and  teachers  in  ordinary 
school  rooms  by  the  moving  about  to  stir  up  fires  which  have  not  a 
proper  chimney  draught  or  to  pull  down  shades  for  excluding  trouble. 
some  sunbeams ;  by  the  frequent  rests,  sometimes  on  the  part  of  teacher, 
sometimes  of  scholars,  to  relieve  the  eyes  from  the  painful  glare  of  a 
front  light;  by  the  confusion  and  relaxation  of  discipline  which  follow 
the  collision  of  classes  in  narrow  doorways  or  of  pupils  in  the  tortuous 
and  inconvenient  passages  among  the  desks,  and  the  countless  other 
annoyances  which  follow  from  the  improper  position  of  windows,  desks, 
stoves,  and  doors,  and  he  will  realize  how  large  is  the  weekly  aggregate 
of  time  thus  wasted. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  thought,  the  careful  thought  of  some  one 
thoroughly  familiar  with  school  business  and  ready  to  sacrifice  all  other 
considerations  to  the  welfare  of  the  school;  one  who  can  in  imagination 
follow  each  scholar  through  his  work  and  play,  who  can  see  before  him 
the  classes  in  order  and  sympathize  with  the  trials  and  understand  the 
duties  Oi  teachers  and  pupils.  Such  a  man  should  sit  in  judgment  upon 
every  school  house  plan,  whether  modest  or  pretentious,  whether  made 
by  an  architect  or  by  the  ai)prentices  in  the  builder's  shop. 

In  his  criticism  he  should  abandon  at  once  all  those  preconceived 
notions  of  symmetry,  proportion,  classic  elegance,  or  Gothic  aspiration 
derived  from  books  or  from  the  vague  recollection  of  a  few  examples 
which  are  apt  to  influence  amateurs  much  more  than  architects,  and 
devote  himself  solely  to  determining  whether  the  heights  of  stories  are 
too  great  for  proper  hearing  or  too  small  for  ventilation ;  whether  the 
staircases  are  wide  enough  and  numerous  enough  for  safety,  and  not  too 
steep  for  little  legs ;  whether  the  windows  are  sufficiently  high  and  of 
suitable  extent,  and  so  placed  that  their  light  will  fall  where  it  is  wanted; 
whether  the  ventilating  and  warming  apparatus  is  well  out  of  the  way 
of  the  school  operations,  and,  unless  he  can  trust  the  architect's  knowl- 
edge, whether  it  is  judiciously  planned  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
practice.  The  dimensions  of  the  rooms  should  be  tested  with  reference 
to  the  desks  to  be  put  in  them,  and  the  width  of  the  resulting  aisles 
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between  the  desks  calculated  to  an  inch,  in  order  that  their  sufficiency 
may  be  assured,  while  any  superfluity  of  space  may  be  curtailed. 

This  most  necessary  work  of  preliminary  criticism,  before  plans  of  this 
kind  are  carried  into  execution,  may  be  performed  by  any  intelligent 
teacher  or  school  superintendent,  with  the  help  of  such  guides  and  books 
of  reference  as  may  be  procurable. 

By  such  individual  thought  and  criticism  only  can  a  thoroughly  good 
mode  of  school  planning  be  formed  in  this  country,  as  has  been  done  in 
England  through  similar  censorship,  with  the  imperative  demand  that 
certain  requirements  shall  be  fulfilled ;  and  if  the  following  notes  are 
found  applicable  in  suggesting  and  assisting  such  criticism,  the  writer 
believes  that  this  work  will  be  more  serviceable  than  if  he  were  to  devote 
himself^  the  collection  of  a  certain  number  of  model  plans,  which,  how- 
ever interesting  in  themselves,  are  seldom  of  much  service,  except  when 
interpreted  by  the  light  of  well  understood  principles. 

Taking  up  the  component  portions  of  the  proposed  buildings  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  the  main  school  room  should  be  considered  in 
a  few  words. 

The  form  of  this  room  would  hardly  need  discussion  if  it  were  not  that 
fantastic  shapes  are  from  time  to  time  proposed  and  occasionally  adopted. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  figure  long  proved  to  be  best  for  hearing 
and  seeing  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  with  easy  supervision  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  is  a  parallelogram,  the  length  of  which  is  a  quarter  or  a 
third  greater  than  the  breadth.  In  the  middle  of  one  end  is  the  desk  of 
the  teacher,  who  has  his  school  thus  before  him,  within  reach  of  his 
voice  and  so  disposed  that  he  can  observe  every  movement  without 
turning  his  head  or  straining  his  eyes. 

For  supervision  alone  a  long  and  narrow  room  would  be  most  suitable, 
so  that  the  whole  school  would  be  comprehended  by  the  teacher  within 
a  comparatively  small  angle  of  vision,  but  sufficient  width  must  generally 
be  provided  for  drawing  out  classes,  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the 
desks,  and  a  compromise  must  be  made  between  these  two  opposite  re- 
quirements. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  lighting  and  aspect  previously  pro- 
posed, the  room  will  have  its  longer  axis  directed  east  and  west,  and 
will  be  lighted  by  windows  occupying  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
north  and  south  walls. 

The  entrances,  which  must  be  separate  for  the  two  sexes,  should  be  so 
planned  that  both  boys  and  girls  may  be  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher 
in  entering  and  leaving  the  room.  They  may  be  in  the  wall  behind  him, 
a  very  common  position,  but  are  better  either  in  the  side  or  opposite  end 
walls,  so  that,  without  turning  his  head,  his  glance  may  follow  them 
through  the  vestibules  until  they  are  out  of  the  building.  This  plan 
will  prevent  the  silly  tricks  which  children  carry  on  in  the  vestibules 
sheltered  fh)m  the  teacher's  observation,  to  the  amusement  of  their  fel- 
lows but  to  the  detriment  of  discipline.    The  best  arrangement  will  be  to 
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pat  one  entrance  door  in  the  side  wall,  near  the  teacher's  end  of  the 
room,  and  the  other  in  the  opposite  end  wall. 

The  side  door  maybe  appropriated  to  the  boys,  who  will  thus  be  nearer 
the  teacher  and  more  under  his  control  in  entering  and  departing,  and 
the  end  door,  which  will  be  behind  the  pupils,  to  the  girls. 

The  room  being  lighted  alike  on  both  sides,  the  pupils  may  sit  facing 
either  the  east  or  west,  but  there  are  many  advantages  in  arranging 
them  to  face  the  west.  By  this  disposition  the  girls'  entrance  is  brought 
on  the  sunniest  and  most  sheltered  part  of  the  building,  as  \t  should  be, 
and  in  interior  planning  the  stove  or  furnace,  which  must  be  at  the  north- 
west  comer  of  the  room,  comes  in  front  of  the  pupils,  where  it  finds  the 
largest  space  and  where  its  heat  is  diffused  with  the  greatest  comfort 
toalL 

The  best  place  for  the  blackboards  is  the  end  wall  behind  the  teacher, 
the  whole  of  which  will  be  available,  except  what  small  portion  may  be 
occupied  by  doors  to  class  room  or  teacher's  room.  If  more  space  is 
needed,  the  opposite  end  wall  may  be  used. 

The  piers  beside  the  windows,  though  often  fitted  with  blackboards, 
are  unsuitable.  The  strain  upon  the  eyes  in  trying  to  decipher  marks 
on  boards  so  placed,  in  the  face  of  the  glare  of  light  from  the  windows, 
is  very  severe,  and  such  positions,  if  occupied  at  all,  should  be  left  for 
coarse  maps  and  diagrams  on  a  large  scale  and  in  bright  colors. 

In  the  simplest  cases,  the  large  school  room  and  its  separate  entrance 
porches  or  vestibules  for  boys  and  girls,  with  wardrobes  for  each  and 
connected  outbuildings,  will  form  the  whole  of  the  structure.     * 

More  important  buildings  will  have  in  addition  a  teacher's  room  and 
one  or  more  recitation  rooms;  but  these  can  and  should  be  joined  to  the 
main  body  without  interfering  with  the  disposition,  aspect,  or  lighting 
of  either  school  room  or  entrances,  the  requirements  for  which  are  the 
same  in  houses  of  all  the  lower  grades. 

A  good  rule  for  vestibules  is  tiiat  the  outside  doors  shall  be  placed  at 
an  angle  with  those  opening  from  the  vestibules  into  the  school  room. 
This  will  cut  off  the  direct  impulse  of  the  wind  and  exclude  draughts 
with  ten  times  the  effectiveness  of  outside  and  vestibule  doors  in  par- 
allel walls.  They  should  be  light  and  sufficiently  spacious  to  give  the 
crowd  which  x>ours  out  of  the  school  room  doors  at  recess  a  little  breath- 
ing space  before  they  are  pushed  into  the  open  air. 

Attached  to  each  vestibule  should  be  a  large  wardrobe.  These  may 
open  directly  from  the  school  room,  and  should  always  do  so  where  there 
is  danger  of  their  being  robbed,  but  the  smell  of  wet  clothes  in  rainy 
weather,  especially  in  poor  neighborhoods,  is  penetrating  and  disagree- 
able, and  a  better  disposition  is  to  open  the  wardrobes  from  the  vesti- 
bules, these  being  at  the  same  time  so  arranged  that  the  teacher  can 
observe  everything  that  goes  on  in  either  of  them. 

With  pancds  of  clear  glass  in  the  inner  doors,  these  can  be  shut  with- 
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out  interfering  with  this  supervision,  which  is  useful  also  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Besides  the  wardrobes,  each  vestibule  should  be  furnished  with  wash- 
bowls and  roller  towels.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  expensive  plumb- 
ing to  enable  teachers  and  children  to  keep  themselves  as  clean  as  they 
desire.  All  that  is  needful  is  a  common  cistern  pump  in  each  vestibule, 
with  a  lead  or  enamelled  iron  suction  pipe  to  the  well,  and  an  earthen- 
ware or  tinned  copper  basin,  or  sink  if  preferred,  with  a  waste  pipe  to 
a  dry  well  qpt<side.  This  will  cost  a  trifle,  perhaps  $50  in  all,  if  the  well 
is  not  far  away.  At  6  per  cent,  interest,  this  would  bring  the  cost  of 
keeping  a  school  of  50  pupils  clean  up  to  6  cents  each  a  year. 

A  further  investment  for  towels  and  rollers,  with  weekly  allowance 
for  laundry,  is  advisable,  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 

The  pumps  may  be  had  with  a  pin  hole  in  the  valve,  so  that  the  water 
cannot  stand  long  enough  in  them  to  freeze,  and  traps  in  the  waste  pipe 
may  be  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary,  so  that  there  will  be  no  other 
part  of  the  apparatus  to  be  injured  by  frost. 

On  no  account  must  the  waste  pipe  empty  into  the  privy  vault.  By 
such  carelessness  will  not  only  foul  gases  be  poured  into  the  vestibules, 
wardrobes,  and  school  room,  but  the  admixture  of  water  renders  the 
contents  of  the  vault  doubly  offensive  and  dangerous. 

in  towns  with  public  water  supply  the  arrangement  will  be  a  little 
different,  but  some  means  of  cleanliness  may  always  be  had.  If  noth- 
ing better  offers,  the  rain  water  of  the  roof  can  be  collected  and  used. 

In  regard  to  certain  other  appliances  for  cleanliness  and  health,  i>er- 
haps  the  most  essential  of  all,  much  must  depend  upon  circumstances. 
The  distance  between  the  best  and  the  worst  is  so  enormous  that  the 
writer  can  do  no  less  than  urge  most  earnestly  that  the  very  best  ap- 
paratus should  be  always  used  where  it  is  possible,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  considers  it  his  duty  not  to  overlook  the  very  poorest  and 
cheapest  contrivances,  which  must  sometimes  of  necessity  be  endured. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  a  school  privy  should  never  be  under 
the  same  roof  as  the  school  room,  and  certainly  it  should  not  open  into 
it,  nor  should  the  vault  be  placed  where  its  contents  can  by  any  x>ossi- 
bility  contaminate  the  soil  beneath  the  school  rooms,  but  with  proper 
construction  and  ventilation  it  can  be  brought  without  offense,  if  not 
under  the  same  roof,  at  least  within  reach  of  sheltered  and  decent  com- 
munication, and  one  improperly  built  and  cared  for  should  not  be  aUowed 
upon  a  school-house  plot  in  any  case. 

The  advantages  of  placing  the  closets  in  communication  with  the 
school  room  are  numerous.  To  say  nothing  of  the  dangerous  exposure 
in  winter  to  a  delicate  child  in  leaving  a  hot  room  and  traversing  perhaps 
the  length  of  the  playground  to  a  miserable  shed  through  which  the  wind 
blows  fireely,  or  of  the  no  less  injurious  repression  of  the  natural  functions 
which  the  dread  of  such  exposure  occa<sions,  the  blunting  of  the  natural 
modesty  of  children  and  the  opportunity  of  corrupting  themselves  and 
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others  which  is  afforded  to  the  degraded  ones  by  the  shiftless,  indecent, 
find  promiscuous  arrangement  and  condition  of  the  ordinary  school  priv- 
ies urgently  demand  that  these  necessary  appliances  should  receive  at 
least  as  much  care  as  the  other  circumstances  of  school  life. 

How  deeply  children  may  be  dragged  clown  by  their  school  associa- 
tions is  well  known  to  experienced  teachers  and  physicians,  and  even 
the  public  is  sometimes  startled  into  attention  by  the  revelation  of  the 
condition  into  which  such  influences,  joined  to  the  horrible  knowledge 
derived  from  the  books  which  certain  criminals  delight  to  scatter  among 
the  young,  may  bring  a  school.  Even  young  children  are  liable  to  have 
a  bias  given  to  their  thoughts  which  they  will  bitterly  regret  in  later 
years. 

For  these  reasons  all  the  delicate  precautions  with  which  good  archi- 
tects help  the  occupants  of  dwelling-houses  to  conceal  from  each  other 
any  suggestion  of  the  degrading  necessities  of  their  common  nature  are 
tenfold  more  necessary  in  planning  for  school  children,  whose  minds  are 
fiw  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  their  material  surroundings, 
while  they  have  not  the  restraint  of  intimacy  and  affection  to  check 
prurient  curiosity. 

In  the  first  place,  the  conveniences  for  the  two  sexes  should  be  abso- 
lutely separated,  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  each  from  the  other. 
They  should  be  well  ventilated,  a  little  off  the  main  thoroughfare,  but 
not  at  the  end  of  a  long  passageway,  nor  in  any  place  where  one  must 
pass  by  a  window  or  across  a  door  to  reach  them.  They  should  be,  how- 
ever secluded,  in  the  same  group  as  the  wardrobes  or  woodsh^,  so  that 
a  person  passing  in  that  direction  is  not  necessarily  going  to  or  from  them. 
This  seems  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  not;  it  is  one  of  the  established  rules 
of  planning  among  architects,  and  especially  in  planning  for  children, 
whose  modesty  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  consider.  Yet  the  closets 
should  not  be  far  removed  from  the  observation  of  the  teacher,  or  even 
from  supervision  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  scholars.  As  the  dark 
and  filthy  outhouse,  scrawled  with  obscenity  by  wandering  tramps,  in- 
duces carelessness  in  children,  if  nothing  worse,  so  a  light  and  neatly 
finished  closet,  with  proper  provision  of  urinals  and  water-tight  floors, 
irill  be  an  object  of  pride  even  among  boys,  and  they  will  readily  co- 
operate with  a  teacher  in  keeping  it  clean  and  discountenancing  the 
filthy  habits  of  the  rougher  class.  But,  to  remove  temptation,  all  should 
be  light,  open,  and  in  a  sense  public,  each  latrine  to  its  own  sex.  There 
should  be  conveniences  enough  for  all  the  children,  dark  comers  should 
be  avoided,  inside  as  well  as  outside  the  building,  and  such  angles  as 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  should  be  overlooked  by  windows  from  some 
frequented  place.  Even  clumps  of  shrubbery  should  be  so  arranged  as 
not  to  form  retreats  for  careless  or  dirty  boys.  This  care  in  arrange- 
ment, so  that  no  part  of  the  building  or  grounds  can  escape  observa- 
hion,  is  of  great  value  in  assisting  discipline,  breaking  ui)  bad  habits 
among  the  scholars,  and  encouraging  manliness  and  modesty. 
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Having  arranged  the  position  of  the  retiring  places  with  dae  regard  to 
convenience,  anobtrusiveness,  cleanliness,  and  privacy,  the  kind  of  ap- 
paratus to  be  employed  is  next  to  be  decided.  Independent  of  cost,  the 
qaestion  whether  water  closets,  earth  closets,  or  common  privies  should 
be  used  depends  upon  the  amount  of  care  which  can  be  given  to  them. 
A  good  water  closet  is  undoubtedly  the  best  appliance  which  we  have, 
but  it  involves  an  expense  in  drainage  and  supply  which  is  seldom  al- 
lotted to  country  schools,  and  the  risk  of  being  rendered  useless  by 
freezing  is  considerable,  especially  with  the  best  closets.  Those  which 
are  called  "hoppers''  can  be  arranged  with  the  trap  below  ground,  out 
of  reach  of  frost,  but  unless  by  good  fortune  there  is  a  large  and  con- 
stant supply  of  water  these  are  liable  to  become  serious  nuisances.  In 
general,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  stench  from  an  inferior  or  dilap- 
idated water  closet  is  more  penetrating  even  than  that  of  a  foul  privy, 
and  that  a  privy  vault  can  be  disinfected  much  more  easily  than  a  bad 
drain.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  best  resource  is  some  form  of  earth  closet^ 
which,  when  properly  cared  for,  is  inodorous  and  is  equally  available  in 
all  weathers.  The  form  of  closet  employed  should  be  specially  designed 
so  that  the  scattering  of  the  earth  over  the  matter  in  the  vault  may  be 
done  by  an  independent  mechanism  from  the  outside.  In  this  way  the 
pulling  of  a  lever  or  turning  a  crank  once  a  day  will  accomplish  all  the 
requisite  disinfecting,  and  the  weekly  visit  of  an  intelligent  laborer,  who 
should  make  the  rounds  of  the  school-houses  to  fill  up  the  reservoirs  of 
dry  earth  and  remove  the  contents  of  the  vaults,  will  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings.  Further  de- 
tails will  be  found  in  their  proper  place. 

If  the  town  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  even  this  much  for  its  children, 
the  common  privy  vault  must  be  accepted  as  a  necessity.  In  that  case, 
although  it  is  both  practicable  and  advisable  to  retain  it  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  school  room,  provision  should  be  made  by  a  short  ves- 
tibule, ventilated  by  blind  slats  in  the  sides,  or  some  similar  arrangement, 
for  intercepting  and  sweeping  away  the  emanations  of  the  closets  before 
they  can  enter  the  rooms.  By  this  precaution,  with  a  small  and  tight 
vault  ventUated  as  hereafter  described,  little  or  no  nuisance  can  reach 
the  school  room. 

The  school  room,  vestibules,  wardrobes,  and  closets  will  in  some  cases 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  plan,  but  most  schools  will  require,  in  addi- 
tion, either  a  woodshed  for  stomge  of  fuel  or  a  space  for  cellar  stairs, 
if  the  basement  is  used  for  that  purpose. 

As  a  rule,  unless  furnaces  are  set  in  the  basement,  it  is  both  better  and 
cheaper  to  store  wood,  and  still  more  coal,  in  a  shed  on  the  ground  level 
than  under  the  school  room  floor.  Some  coal,  especially  when  wet,  emits 
sulphurous  vapors  in  considerable  quantity,  and  any  old  wood  pile  fur- 
nishes evidence  that  the  fermentation  of  sap  and  the  decomposition  of 
animals  give  rise  to  vapors  which  are  best  removed  from  all  possibility 
of  contaminating  the  school  room  air. 
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The  teacher's  room  and  class  room  near  the  platform  are  well  situated 
for  use,  and  the  position  of  the  chimney  is  fixed  where  its  flue^  can  be 
used  for  the  stoves  of  the  new  rooms  and  for  ventilating  the  same.  As  the 
elevation  shows  (Fig.  13),  the  new  roof  can  join  the  old  without  any 
alteration  of  the  latter,  nothing  being  necessary  but  to  take  off  the  board- 
ing and  finish  from  the  walls  next  the  new  rooms,  plaster,  and  cut  the 
requisite  doors. 

Additional  class  rooms  may  be  provided  also  at  the  opposite  end  in  a 
similar  manner,  without  interfering  with  any  of  the  old  doors,  windows, 
or  other  parts  of  the  construction;  but,  unless  the  building  is  heated  by  a 
furnace,  rooms  added  at  this  end  must  be  provided  with  a  new  chimney. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  two  large  school  rooms  are  required,  and 
Figs.  14  and  IJ  show  how  the  model  plan  may  be  doubled  without  sac- 
rificing the  better  points  of  the  arrangement.  This  double  plan  may 
have  recitation  rooms  added  if  necessary. 

In  planning  buildings  of  this  class  it  is  always  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  the  requirements  which  are  peculiar  to  the  business  of  a  small 
school,  and  to  recognize  the  difference  between  them  and  the  large 
structures  with  four  rooms  on  a  fioor,  where,  for  instance,  it  is  the  rule 
to  place  the  axes  of  the  building  diagonally  with  the  cardinal  points,  in 
order  to  secure  sunshine  in  all  the  rooms,  an  object  which  is  much  better 
attained  in  the  one  or  two  roomed  structure  by  placing  it  square  with 
the  cardinal  points. 

The  dimensions  and  to  some  extent  the  shape  of  the  rooms  will  de- 
pend upon  the  seating.  The  utmost  number  of  pupils  which  should  be 
allowed  to  one  teacher  is  fixed  by  the  best  authorities  at  48,  and  each 
teacher  should  have  a  separate  room ;  but  there  are  certain  advantages 
in  ungraded  schools  in  having  the  school  room  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate a  greater  number.  In  country  districts  the  attendance  varies  in 
character  according  to  the  season.  In  summer  the  larger  children 
are  occupied  at  home  and  the  school  is  filled  with  small  ones,  while  in 
winter  the  older  boys  and  girls  have  leisure  to  attend  but  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather  keeps  the  little  ones  away ;  so  that,  although  the 
average  attendance  may  be  not  over  48  scholars,  there  should  neverthe- 
less be  an  extra  provision  of  small  desks  for  summer  and  of  large  ones 
for  winter,  increasing  the  number  to  about  60  places  in  all.  Otherwise, 
in  the  cold  season,  stout  children  must  be  crammed  into  the  infants' 
desks,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  some  of  the  little  ones  will  have 
to  be  seated  at  desks  too  large  for  them,  with  serious  risk  in  both  cases 
of  causing  malformation  in  the  young  and  tender  bodies.  The  additional 
air  space  gained  isof  value  also,  and,  in  a  rapidly  growing  neighborhood, 
such  a  room  may,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  temporarily  utilized  to  its  full 
capacity  by  the  employment  of  a  second  teacher  and  the  addition  of  reci- 
tation or  teachers'  rooms,  if  they  do  not  already  exist.  The  plans  here 
given  will  therefore  be  arranged  for  about  this  number. 

The  exact  dimensions  of  the  main  room  will  furthermore  be  dependent 
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on  the  kind  of  desks  used.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
Xxroper  way  to  plan  a  building  of  this  sort  is  to  determine  the  number 
and  size  of  desks  and  the  width  of  aisles  and  platform  first  of  all,  then 
to  construct  the  walls  to  inclose  just  the  space  desired  and  no  more ;  not, 
as  sometimes  occurs,  to  fix  upon  some  haphazard  dimensions  for  the 
room,  and  when  it  is  ready  cram  the  desks  in  somehow,  the  result  be- 
ing that  the  room  presents  in  one  place  large  useless  spaces  and  in  an. 
other  aisles  so  narrow  that  the  children  can  only  squeeze  through  them 
sideways. 

Taking  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  perhaps  ought  to  be,  the  ma- 
jority of  ungraded  schools  are  likely  to  use  double  desks,  and  the  plan 
will  be  first  laid  out  for  such,  leaving  till  later  the  arrangement  to  suit 
the  single  desk  seating. 

The  dimensions  of  double  desks  vary  according  to  the  maker,  and  the 
utmost  economy  of  floor  space  will  be  secured  by  determining  upon  the 
kind  to  be  used  before  commencing  the  construction  of  the  building. 

The  folding  seat  desks,  which  are  desirable,  especially  for  young  chil- 
dren (because  they  allow  the  pupils  to  stand  upright  in  their  places,  turn 
the  seats  back,  and  in  that  position  take  part  in  various  calisthenic  or 
other  exercises),  occupy  a  little  more  room  from  front  to  rear  than  the 
old  kind,  but  are  made  somewhat  shorter,  the  average  length  being  40 
inches  for  the  double  seat,  and  the  floor  space  from  back  to  back  30  inches. 

The  aisles  between  the  rows  of  double  desks  should  be  two  feet  wide. 

The  teacher's  platform,  or  a  space  for  the  desk  if  a  platform  is  not 
used,  will  be  5  feet  wide,  and  3  feet,  at  least,  must  intervene  between 
the  front  of  the  platform  and  the  front  row  of  desks. 

Three  and  a  half,  or,  better,  four  feet  should  be  allowed  between  the 
rear  seats  and  the  wall,  and  aisles  next  the  side  walls  are  necessary,  3J 
feet  wide  if  blackboards  are  to  be  placed  there,  or  3  feet  if  they  are 
dispensed  with. 

There  should  be  not  more  than  four  rows  of  double  desks.  The  ad- 
vantage of  shortening  the  school  room  by  increasing  the  width  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  annoyance  to  the  teacher  of  constantly  turn- 
ing the  head  in  trying  to  take  in  a  wide  angle  of  vision. 

Three  rows  of  desks  would  give  a  room  of  better  form  still  for  seeing, 
hearing,  and  economical  construction,  but  the  width  of  such  a  room, 
amounting  to  20  feet  only  inside  the  finished  walls,  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  allow  the  drawing  out  of  large  classes  in  ftt)nt  or  rear  of  the 
desks.  With  four  rows,  therefore,  as  a  standard,  the  desks,  being  40 
inches  long,  will  require  13  feet  4  inches;  three  2-foot  aisles  between 
th^ra  will  add  6  feet;  and  the  two  side  aisles,  each  3^  feet  wide,  7  more; 
making  the  total  width  of  the  room,  inside  the  finished  walls,  26  feet  4 
inches. 

For  the  depth,  the  teacher's  platform  will  take  5  feet ;  the  front  aisle, 
3  more;  eight  desks,  at  2 J  feet  each,  will  add  20  feet;  and  the  rear  aisle, 
which  must  be  4  feet  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  adding  recitation  rooms 
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on  that  end,  brings  the  total  to  32  feet,  and  gives  seating  capacity  fti 
64  pnpils  of  all  ages; 

If  it  is  decided  to  nse  single  desks,  which  are  rapidly  sai>ersediig| 
doable  ones  in  the  more  intelligent  commnnities,  the  dimensions  of  tM 
room  will  with  advantage  and  economy  be  somewhat  different.  ] 

The  usual  width  for  aisles  between  single  desks  is  18  inches ;  six  rowJ 
of  desks,  therefore,  at  2  feet  each,  with  five  aisles,  at  1^  feet,  will  tafct^ 
19^  feet;  two  side  aisles  will,  as  before,  add  7  feet,  making  26^  feet.  To^^ 
accommodate  60  pupils,  there  will  be  10  desks  in  each  row,  at  2^  feelicf 
floor  space  for  each,  which,  with  8  feet  in  front  and  4  in  rear,  gives  S7 
feet  for  the  depth  of  the  room.  '  .\ 

The  height  of  the  ceiling  should  not  be  less  than  12  nor  over  14  ft0t 
Thirteen  feet  is  quite  sufficient  for  any  school  room,  and  although  tbo 
volume  of  air  contained  in  a  lofty  room  is  larger  a  comparatively  low 
one  is  more  easily  ventilated  by  flues  and  the  air  more  quickly  changed 
by  oi)ening  the  windows,  and  the  acoustic  quality  of  a  room  so  neaily 
square  as  a  school  room  must  be  deteriorates  with  great  rapidity  as  the 
height  of  ceiling  passes  beyond  12  feet  Lower  posts  still  would  te 
admissible  in  small  rooms  for  24  to  40  pupils,  if  the  ceiling  were  carried 
up  with  the  roof  by  plastering  on  the  rafters  and  collar  beams,  but  ool« 
lar  beams  are  hardly  practicable  in  roo£9.of  25  feet  span. 

The  window  sills  will  be  4  feet  above  the  floor,  and  the  heads  should 
extend  dose  up  to  the  plate,  which  will  allow  about  5  inches  for  arehi* 
trave. 

A  wainscoting  should  be  carried  around  the  room,  or,  at  least,  acroee 
the  blackboard  ends.  Under  the  blackboards  it  should  be  2  feet  4  inches 
high.  This  will  be  high  enough  to  protect  the  dresses  of  the  children 
from  the  chalk,  and  will  not  bring  the  blackboards  too  high  for  conveii* 
lent  use.  Usually  the  cap  of  the  wainscot  is  formed  of  a  gutter  shaped 
mouldiug  to  catch  the  chalk  dust  and  hold  crayons,  but  an  ingenious 
carpenter  can  easily  make  a  suitable  cap  by  bevelliug  a  square  piece  of 
wood  inwards. 

The  blackboards  should  extend  4^  to  5  feet  above  the  wainscot,  bring- 
ing  the  top  edge  6f  to  7  feet  above  the  floor.  One  large  one  should 
occupy  the  whole  extent  of  the  wall  behind  the  teacher's  platform,  and 
a  similar  one  the  opposite  end  wail,  while  smaller  ones  or  maps  may 
be  placed  beside  the  groups  of  windows.  Certain  simple  diagrams 
showing  graphically  the  areas  of  different  countries  and  their  pro* 
ductions  have  been  made  which  will  be  very  suitable  for  such  placea 
A  small  moulding  or  batten  may  run  along  the  top  of  the  blackboaid 
as  a  frame. 

The  teacher's  platform  may  be  from  6  to  8  feet  long  and  about  8 
inches  high.  Some  teachers  prefer  to  dispense  with  it  altogether,  think- 
ing that  they  can  make  their  work  more  eflective  by  moving  about  con- 
tinually on  a  level  with  their  scholars  instead  of  overlooking  them 
quietly,  but  such  cases  are  exceptionaL 
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The  stove,  if  the  room  is  to  be  warmed  in  that  way,  should  stand  in 
the  vacant  northwest  corner  of  the  room ;  and,  if  famace  heat  is  em- 
ployed, the  fornace  should  stand  nearly  under  the  same  comer,  and 
registers  should  be  placed  in  each  angle. 

In  this  way  the  delivery  of  hot  air  will  be  equal  at  each  register, 
whereas,  if  the  furnace  were  set  in  the  centre  of  the  basement,  the  de- 
Kvery  would  in  cold  weather  be  mostly  on  the  south  side  of  the  house 
the  greater  weight  of  air  in  the  northern  half  of  the  room,  chilled  by 
the  impact  of  the  cold  wind,  being  sufficient  to  determine  the  current 
away  from  that  side. 

The  recitation  rooms  may  be  10  by  15  feet,  or  even  smaller.  Their 
fiiruishing  will  consist  of  benches  or  specially  designed  seats  around 
the  wall  and  a  small  desk  and  a  chair  for  the  teacher.  Blackboards 
should  line  the  walls. 

For  a  teacher's  room  almost  anything,  even  a  closet,  is  better  than  no 
such  room  at  all.  Six  feet  by  ten  is  large  enough  to  be  of  great  use. 
Book  shelves,  hooks  for  hanging  clothes,  or,  better,  a  small  press,  and  a 
few  cupboards,  with  two  chairs  and  a  small  table,  complete  its  furnish- 
ing. !N'either  teacher's  room  nor  recitation  rooms  need  be  so  high 
studded  as  the  school  room. 

Wardrobes  may  be  12  inches  deep,  if  there  is  wall  space  enough ;  if 
not,  by  making  them  18  inches  deep  hooks  may  be  put  on  the  inside  of 
the  doors,  and  room  thus  economized.  The  hooks  should  be  triple,  of 
malleable  or  wrought  iron,  if  the  cost  is  not  too  great,  and  screwed  to 
strips  in  two  rows,  one  row  being  put  6  feet  or  so  from  the  floor  for 
the  large  scholars,  and  the  other  not  over  4  or  4^  feet  for  the  younger 
ones.  The  hooks  should  be  8  inches  apart  in  each  row,  and  those  in  one 
row  should  be  vertically  over  the  middle  of  the  space  between  those  in 
the  other.  Ten  feet  in  length  with  double  strips  will  give  30  hooks. 
Each  hook  should  be  numbered  and  one  allotted  to  each  child.  Six 
inches  over  the  top  row  of  hooks  should  be  a  shelf,  and  the  remaining 
space  to  the  ceiling  may  be  occupied  with  additional  shelving. 

For  overshoes,  the  lower  part  of  the  wardrobe  is,  in  the  better  schools, 
occupied  with  ranges  of  pigeonholes  4  or  5  inches  square.  Five  inches 
square,  or  4  inches  by  6,  is  not  too  much  in  country  districts  at  the  north, 
where  rubber  boots  need  to  be  accommodated,  and,  if  the  case  is  made 
of  half-inch  stock,  a  wardrobe  10  feet  long  will  give  room  for  30  boxes, 
numbered  like  the  hooks,  in  two  rows,  with  a  cupboard  in  addition  where 
lunch  pails  may  be  stowed  away.  A  little  ingenuity  only  is  needed  to 
secure  the  requisite  accommodation  in  very  limited  spaces. 

The  whole  should  be  shut  in  by  strong  doors,  which  may  &sten  with 
a  slip  bolt,  or  if  preferred  by  a  lock,  the  key  of  which  will  be  retained 
by  the  teacher  during  school  hours.  Holes  bored  in  walls  and  doors 
will  give  ventilation. 

If  it  is  possible  to  turn  a  current  of  warm  air  from  the  furnace  in 
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among  the  clothes  to  dry  them  in  wet  weather  the  health  of  the 
dren  will  be  thereby  promoted. 

Water  closets  and  privies  are  simple  in  arrangement,  but  a  few 
gestions  may  be  useful.    They  are  in  the  country  generally  made  far 
large.    Two  feet  and  a  half  is  all  the  width  necessary  or  advisable, 
four  feet  in  depth  is  sufficient.    Kever,  under  any  circumstances,  si 
there  be  two  seats  in  the  same  inclosure.  .  rj 

If  a  special  seat  for  young  children  is  necessary  it  should  be  in  an 
closure  by  itself;  but  with  seats  made  rather  low,  15  inches  from 
floor,  and  the  holes  not  too  large,  all  children  of  school  age  will  be  i 
flciently  well  accommodated.    It  is  sometimes  necessary  in  rough  dtti>] 
tricts  to  prevent  standing  on  the  seats  in  the  boys'  closets.    This  migr^ 
be  done  by  a  wide  board  inclined  from  a  little  above  the  back  of  tte^ 
seat,  forward  to  a  point  nearly  over  the  front  edge,  or  by  a  strong  bifj 
20  to  24  inches  above  the  seat. 

The  boys  should  alwj^ys  be  provided  with  urinals,  which  may  conriit  .^ 
of  a  trough  of  wood  or  iron  inclined  toward  the  outlet  and  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  board  partitions,  18  to  20  inches  apart;  but  a  better  arrange* 
ment,  because  of  its  greater  privacy,  consists  in  stalls  divided  by  partt*'> 
tions  as  before,  but  each  furnished  with  a  separate  iron  urinal,  enamelled^  ^ 
if  the  best  and  most  durable  article  is  desired.    Comer  urinals  are  in 
some  respects  the  best,  and  a  large  number  may  be  set  in  a  small  spaea 
by  placing  them  on  opposite  sides  of  a  zigzag  partition.    Whatever  kind 
is  used,  the  lipped  pattern  should  be  chosen.    This  saves  the  dripping 
and  consequent  foulness  inevitable  with  troughs,  or  even  with  urinals 
of  the  ordinary  shape. 

The  screens  should  be  6  feet  in  height  or  more.  In  very  many  deli- 
cate and  nervous  boys  nature  refuses  to  perform  its  usual  functions,  how* 
ever  great  the  necessity,  in  the  presence  of  others  or  under  unaccustomed 
circumstances,  and  a  decent  privacy  in  the  school  conveniences  is  neo* 
essary  to  save  such  from  daily  pain  and  often  more  serious  consequenoea* 

The  urinals  may  discharge  into  a  single  pipe,  emptying  into  tht^  vault^ 
and  all  woodwork  above  them  should  be  well  painted  and  sanded.  The 
floor  under  them  should,  if  possible,  be  of  slate,  marble,  or  concretei 
with  a  gutter  formed  in  it,  draining  into  the  main  waste  pipe.  In  gen- 
eral as  little  surface  as  possible  should  be  exposed  to  defilement,  and 
that  little  should  be  non-absorbent,  and  capable  of  being  washed  clean 
with  a  few  pailfiils  of  water. 

A  few  details  of  general  planning  may  be  best  inserted  here,  and  will 
serve  to  close  the  subject  of  arrangement. 

All  the  doors  from  the  interior  of  the  school  room  to  the  exterior  air 
should  open  outward.  This  precaution,  which  the  law  makes  compul- 
sory in  city  school-houses,  should  not  be  neglected  in  the  smallest  build- 
ings. It  is  necessary,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  to  have  a 
landing  at  the  top  of  the  outside  steps  at  least  4  feet  wide,  so  that  a  child 
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standing  on  the  top  step  when  the  door  is  suddenly  thrown  open  from 
•the  inside  may  have  room  to  draw  back  without  falling  down  the  steps. 

Double  doors  are  often  useful  in  large  schools,  but,  if  used,  should  be 
not  less  than  5  feet  in  width.  Other  doors  may  be  3  feet  wide,  and,  in 
general,  6  feet  8  inches  to  7  feet  is  sufficient  height.  It  is  a  common  mis- 
take to  have  doors  too  high.  If  ventilation  is  provided  for  independently 
of  them,  as  it  always  should  be,  the  larger  they  are  the  greater  will  be 
the  volume  of  cold  air  admitted  when  they  are  opened  and  the  more 
danger  there  will  be  that  they  will  warp  and  admit  dangerous  draughts 
even  when  closed.  Fanlights  over  them,  however,  are  useful  in  warm 
weather. 

Stairs  and  steps  of  all  kinds  should  be  very  low  and  easy  for  chil- 
dren's use.  Five  inches  in  height  are  enough  for  each  riser,  and  outside 
steps  may  have  treads  12  inches  wide  with  advantage. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

The  proper  mode  of  construction  for  school  buildings  is  hardly  less 
important  than  suitable  arrangement.  More,  however,  even  than 
arrangement,  must  it  depend  upon  circumstances  of  local  habit,  relative 
cost  of  different  materials,  and  the  absolute  expense  allotted  for  the 
proposed  building. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  principles  of  good  building  which 
are  applicable  to  all  materials,  and  these  should  be  kept  constantly  in 
mind.  Perhaps  the  simplest  mode  of  making  suggestions  will  be  to 
describe,  first,  a  model  construction,  in  which  the  best  ordinary  materials 
for  their  several  purposes  shall  be  indicated  throughout  and  described 
as  employed  in  the  best  way ;  then,  although  circumstances  will  prob- 
ably rarely  admit  of  the  literal  following  of  the  model,  there  will  be  few 
cases  where  it  will  not  furnish  useful  hints  as  to  the  proper  employment 
of  such  materials  as  may  be  used,  and  it  will  be  of  a  certain  use  to  have 
the  model  fixed  in  the  mind,  even  though  it  be  for  the  time  unattainable. 

As  often  happens,  the  common  system  is  far  from  being  the  best  or 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  All  the  disadvantages  and  dangers  which  fol- 
low from  the  adoption  of  the  light  and  inflammable  structure  of  stud- 
ding and  boards  in  dwelling-houses  are  multiplied  when  the  same  sys- 
tem is  applied  to  schools,  as  many  terrible  occurrences  bear  witness,  and 
in  isolated  cases  very  successful  efforts  have  been  made  at  an  improved 
construction. 

From  the  light  of  these  exx)eriments  and  similar  ones,  the  best  prac- 
ticable construction  for  a  school  building  of  the  humblest  grade  would 
be  about  as  follows : 

The  site  having  been  carefally  selected  and  drained  as  before  described, 
the  cellar  may  be  excavated  to  a  uniform  depth  of  about  3  feet  below 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  The  sod,  if  good,  should  be  stripped 
off  and  utilized  at  once  in  improving  the  remoter  portions  of  the  lot. 
The  loam  should  be  piled  separately,  to  be  put  subsequently  on  to^  ot 
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the  grading.  The  gravel  or  earth  will  be  disposed  of  as  the  natare  of 
the  groand  may  require,  but  on  a  reasonably  level  spot  all  the  excavated 
material  will  generally  be  used  in  raising  the  groand  to  a  gentle  slope 
around  the  building ;  not  a  steep  bank,  but  a  grade  of  one  in  ten  or  so. 
The  trenches  for  the  foundation  walls  should  be  dug  2  feet  below  the  cel- 
lar bottom  and  18  inches  of  dry  stone  filled  in  and  rammed  down  before 
starting  the  walls;  the  excavation  should  be  made  8  inches  larger 
than  the  wall,  as  before  described,  and  the  wall  carried  up  with  smooth 
outside  face  to  the  height  set  for  the  under  side  of  the  first  floor.  This 
will  vary  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  building  is  to  be  warmed 
by  a  furnace,  the  height  of  the  basement  should  be  about  8  feet.  Not 
only  is  anything  less  than  this  insufficient  to  give  head  room  under  the 
hot-air  pipes,  but  the  heating  is  much  more  certain  where  the  basement 
is  high  enough  to  allow  a  goo<l  pitch  to  the  hot-air  pipes.  If  there  is  no 
furnace,  6J  feet  clear  will  give  sufficient  head  room,  and,  indeed,  if  the 
fuel  is  stored  above  ground,  3  or  4  feet  under  the  beams  may  suffice. 
The  thickness  of  the  foundation  depends  upon  the  material  and  ui>on 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  above.  Where  it  can  be  procured,  rubble  stone, 
of  granite,  slate,  greenstone,  trap,  or  any  of  the  harder  rocks,  makes  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  foundation  for  a  building  of  the  kind  proposed, 
being  comparatively  impervious,  and  therefore  little  liable  to  soak  up 
ground  moisture,  to  give  it  out  again  from  the  inner  surface;  while,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  ground  does  not  freeze  to  the  outside  in  winter, 
gradually  tearing  to  pieces  a  wall  built  of  them,  as  it  does  a  brick  or  soft 
slione  foundation  in  cold  climates.  If  the  wall  above  is  of  rubble  it  will 
be  usually  16  inches  thick,  and  the  foundation  must  be  from  20  to  24 
inches  thick,  according  to  the  character  of  the  stone,  rounded  bowlders 
demanding  greater  thickness  than  the  flat  pieces  of  slate.  A  hollow 
'brick  wall  above  will  be  from  12  to  16  inches  thick,  and  a  20-inch  rubble 
or  16-inch  brick  foundation  will  suffice.  A  frame  building,  if  there  is  a 
cellar  under  it,  should  have  a  rubble  wall  18  to  20  inches  thick,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  stone,  or  a  12-inch  brick  wall  will  do  if  it  is 
protected  against  the  pressure  of  earth  from  outside  and  from  the  disin- 
tegrating action  of  frost  in  clayey  and  clinging  soils  by  a  good  thick 
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Fig.  16. 

envelope  of  clean  gravel.  A  solid  8inch  brick  wall  above  will  need  a 
similar  foundation.  If  no  cellar  is  required,  the  trench  wall  for  the  foun- 
dation should  still  be  18  inches  thick  if  of  stone  or  12  inches  if  of  brick. 
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nothing  leas  than  these  will  long  withstand  the  winter  fh)Bt8.  In  the 
Sontb,  frame  buildings  axe  very  generally  bnilt  on  piers  or  posts,  and 
with  strong  sills  and  good  piers  this  is  a  dorable  and  ecoaomical  con- 


BtrnctioD.    It  should,  however,  be  frankly  stiown  by  raising  the  sills 
well  above  the  ground.    If  earth  is  graded  up  agiuust  the  sills  they  will 
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Fig.  1 8. 

inevitably  rot  in  a  few  months.    The  unpleasant  looking  hole  beneath 
the  sill  may  be  filled  with  sawed  sheathing,  as  in  Figs.  16, 17,  IS,  19. 
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The  piers  ehonid  be  very  snbBtaDtial,  18  inches  sqnare  if  of  mbble 
stone  or  12  hy  12  if  of  brick.  The  8  by  12  or  8  by  8  brick  piers  com- 
monly used  begin  to  bend  in  a  few  years.  Wooden  posts  may  with 
advantage  and  economy  in  many  cases  be  made  of  spruce  lumber  cre- 
osoted  by  the  Hayford  process.  This  is  done  by  the  Hayford  Wood 
Preserving  Company,  in  Boston  or  New  York,  and  the  timbers  so  treated 
are  more  durable  and  reliable  than  cedar  or  locust.  If  distance  renders 
it  impracticable  to  obtain  these,  posts  of  red  cedar  or  locust  wood,  or 
even  white  cedar  and  chestnut,  may  be  used,  but  the  best  of  them  rot  in 
the  conrse  of  years,  and  the  frost  lifts  them  readily,  so  that  such  sop- 
ports  are  generally  the  dearest  in  the  end. 

In  iron  districts  refuse  lengths  of  cast  iron  pipe  are  sometimes  naed 
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for  posts  with  very  good  results.  The  corrosion  is  slow,  especially  if  the 
posts  are  well  painted  and  the  ground  does  not  ireeze  to  them,  so  that 
buildings  so  supported  are  unaffected  by  frost.  In  any  but  the  hardest 
soils  a  good  sized  flat  stone  should  be  set  for  the  pipe  to  stand  upon. 

Whatever  kind  of  basement  is  adopted,  ample  openings  for  ventila- 
tion should  be  provided.  It  is  true  that  a  well  aired  cellar,  unless  there 
is  a  furnace  in  it,  makes  it  necessary  to  plaster  the  cellar  ceiling  or  to 
lay  the  upper  floors  double,  to  prevent  them  from  being  intolerably  cold 
in  winter;  but  this  is  only  part  of  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  a 
wholesome  and  enduring  structure. 

The  walls  above  the  basement  will  be  of  brick,  stone,  or  wood,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

Solid  brick  walls  of  th^  required  height  may  be  12  or  even  8  inches 
thick,  and  must  be  furred  with  wooden  strips  1  by  2  inches,  nailed  to 
the  inside,  and  these  strips  lathed  and  plastered,  the  air  spaces  thus 
formed  between  the  plastering  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall  being 
necessary  to  keep  external  dampness  from  penetrating  into  the  room. 
Stone  walls  must  be  at  least  16  inches  thick,  and  the  roughness  of  their 
inner  surface  rendering  it  impossible  to  nail  furring  strips  to  them  inde- 
pendent studding  must  be  set  up  inside,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  a 
frame  building,  and  this  lathed  and  plastered. 

The  concealed  flues  of  combustible  material  thus  formed,  extending 
from  cellar  to  roof,  conduct  sparks  and  flame  in  a  few  moments  from  any 
portion  of  the  building  to  every  other,  without  the  possibility  of  discov- 
ering or  arresting  it  in  transit.  Hence  it  is  that  the  so  called  stone  or 
brick  buildings  in  which  a  fire  kindled  in  the  basement  is  likely  at  any 
moment  to  run  up  behind  the  furring  and  break  out  in  the  roof  are  in 
many  respects  more  dangerous  than  frame  structures. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  make  walls  of  masonry  impervious  to 
moisture  from  without  by  covering  them  with  paint  or  cement,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  furring,  but  it  is  found  that  such  impervious 
walls  condense  the  moisture  of  the  room  on  their  inner  surface  to  an  in- 
convenient and  unwholesome  extent.  The 
only  effectual  remedy  for  these  evils  lies  in 
the  use  of  hollow  walls,  of  brick  throughout 
or  with  stone  facing,  as  may  be  preferred, 
and  such  walls  are  by  far  the  best  to  inclose 
school  rooms. 

Such  a  wall,  of  the  height  proposed,  should 
be  16  inches  thick,  the  air  space  being  4 
inches,  the  outer  wall  8,  and  lining  wall  4 
inches,  and  tied  by  continuous  "  withs''  at  in- 
tervals of  about  2  feet.  Each  "with''  is  to 
be  built  with  headers  bonded  alternately 
into  the  outer  and  inner  walls.  The  corners 
ahould  be  built  solid.    (Pig.  20.)  
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The  oater  vail  shoald  be  of  the  liardest  bricks,  the  semi-vitrificatioa 
of  the  Burfaoe  being  very  necessary  to  -prevent  the  conduction  of  water 
ftom  the  outside  into  the  lining  wall. 


The  inside  of  the  air  space  sbonld  be  made  reasonably  smooth,  leaving 
holes  at  the  bottom  to  facilitate  cleaning  oaS,  and  at  the  completion  of  the 
vail  all  mortar  and  shavings,  remnants  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  bread  crusty 


and  other  vestiges  of  the  workmen's  presence  should  be  cleared  oat  and 
the  holes  built  up.  At  the  cornice  the  air  space  will  be  covered  over 
and  a  level  bed  of  mortar  spread  for  bedding  the  plate.    A  small  open- 

Fici.23. 


ing  should  be  left  at  the  bottom  of  each  air  space  opening  into  the  base- 
ment, and  another  at  the  top  opening  into  the  external  air.  By  these 
a  constant  current  of  air  will  be  maintained  through  the  hollow.  This 
ia  essential  to  the  dryness  of  the  wall. 

It  is  best  to  baild  i  or  J  inch  iron  bolts  into  the  solid  work  at  the  cor- 
ners to  secnre  the  plate.  These  should  he  2  feet  long  and  have  a  washer 
3  by  1  inches  or  so  at  the  bottom,  and  must  be  so  set  that  1  or  4^  inches 
of  the  upper  end  will  project  above  the  top  of  the  walL    This  end  has 
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a  screw  thread  cut  on  it,  and  correspoudingholesare  bored  in  the  plate, 
so  that  when  tliia  is  laid  ou  ttie  ends  of  the  bolts  will  appear  above  tbe 


<. 


Fig.  24. 


upper  snrfoce,  and  washers  and  nuts'aro  then  applied  and  screwed  down. 
By  this  means  the  roof  is  firmly  held  to  the  walls. 

Simple  cornices  maybeformed  by  projecting  bricks,  OS  in  Figs.  21,3^ 
23, 24j  25. 

FiG.25. 


In  sach  bnildings  as  we  are  considering  a  considerable  saving  of  ex- 
pense is  made  and  a  pictureH<ine  effect  obtained  outside,  as  well  as  great 
advantages  for  lighting  and  ventilation  inside,  by  carrying  the  win<low 
openings  up  to  the  under  side  of  the  wall  plate  without  arch  or  lintel, 
as  shown  in  the  figures  below, 

A  cornice  of  brick  may  be  made,  if  desired,  stopping  at  the  window 
openings,  as  in  Fig.  26,  but  the  eSect  will  be  quite  as  good,  especially 
if  common  bricks  are  used,  to  finish  the  wall  without  any  projection,  and 
mould  or  cut  the  edge  of  the  jilate,  either  on  the  soUd  or  by  plauting  on 
mill  mooldings.    The  former  is  much  the  better  way.    A  boy  with  a 
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et  can  hack  the  square  edge  of  the  timber  into  a  '^  dog-tooth" 
lent  which  will  be  sufficiently  picturesque  (Fig.  31). 


FiG.26. 


C50untry  buildings  it  is  quite  x)ossible  with  the  aid  of  red  mortar  to 

a  good  looking  exterior  wall  of  common  hard  bricks,  instead  of 

face  brick,  the  cost  of  which  is  from  two  to  six  times  that  of  the 

3.    The  mortar  is  to  be  colored  with  Venetian  red  or  any  similar 

3hre  or  mineral  paint,  which  is  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
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the  desired  tint.    Pounded,  brick,  if  nothing  better  can  be  had,  will 

as  a  coloring  material.    The  red  mortar,  by  obscuring  the  joints 

le  brickwork,  gives  a  smooth  appearance  to  a  wall  which  would 

intolerably  rough  if  laid  in  black  or  white^  and  the  variety  in  tint 
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of  common  bricks  gives  to  a  irall  built  of  them  Id  tMs  nuuiner  a  plot 
oresque  play  of  color. 

The  bond  can  also  be  used  to  give  a  simple  but  pleasant  decoration  to 
the  Trail  by  means  of  the  darker  color  which  the  headers  should  have. 


Owing  to  tbe  way  in  which  bricks  lie  in  the  kiln,  the  ends  or  lieads  are 
burned  more  than  the  sides,  and  as  it  is  particularly  importaut  that  the 
bonding  bricks  in  one  wall,  wbicb  show  their  ends  m  the  exterior,  should 
be  well  burnt,  those  which  irassess  the  requisite  hardness  will  have  their 
heads  burned  to  a  dark  red,  blup,  or  black  shade. 

The  ordinary  bond  for  an  8-iiich  wall,  which  consists  of  a  continuons 
row  of  headers  every  fifth  or  seventh  course,  will  then  give  the  wall  the 
appearance  of  being  barred  with  faint  horizontal  lines  10  or  15  inches 
apart.     (Fig.  32.) 

Flemish  bond  consists  of  alternate  headers  and  stretchers  in  each 
course  (Fig.  33),  and  different  arrangements  can  be  made,  a  variety  of 
which  may  be  used  in  the  same  building.    (Figs.  34,  33,  36.) 

Tbe  inside  face  of  the  hollow  wall  may  be  treated  either  by  plastering 
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it,  wWch  may  be  necessary  if  the  bricks  are  poor  or  rough,  or  what  is 
better  by  laying  the  brick  work  of  the  lining  wall  neatly  and  leav- 
ing it  exposed.    With  the  cheaper  kinds  of  face  brick  qaite  a  beautiful 


Fig. 51. 

effect  may  be  obtained,  and  even  common  bard  brick,  if  selected  with 
care  and  laid  in  red  mortar,  will  make  a  much  neater  wall  than  might 

Fig.  32. 


"^SS^ 
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be  supposed,  esi)eeially  if  helped  out  with  a  course  or  two  of  moulded 
biicks  near  the  top,  to  form  an  interior  cornice.    (Figs.  37,  38, 39, 40.) 

Fig.  33. 
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A  great  variety  of  patterns  of  these  are  made  and  each  being  8  inches 
long  the  number  of  any  particular  pattern  wanted  can  be  easily  calcu- 
lated.   They  are  sent  as  freight,  packed  with  hay  in  barrels,  in  any 

nQ.34. 


number  desired,  from  10  to  10,000,  at  4  or  5  cents  each,  and  form  a  cheap, 
durable,  and  beautiful  means  of  decoration.  They  are  made  in  Phila- 
delphia (Peerless  Brick  Company),  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  several  other 
places,  of  red  clay,  and  white  ones  are  made  of  fire  clay  by  Sayre  & 
Fisher,  Sayreville,  N.  J.,  and  at  Clark's  Terra  Cotta  Works,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  and  Glen's  Falls,  ]^.  Y. 
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The  low^  part  <>if  the  wall  will  be  protected  ftom  rubbing  by  a  wain- 
sooting  of  wood, 

Fic.35. 


The  blackboards  should  properly  be  slabs  of  rubbed  slate,  secured 
with  iron  holdfasts  to  the  brickwork,  or  the  blackboard  space  may  be 
plastered  with  cement  and  covered  with  the  ordinary  coating  of  so  called 

Fig.  36. 
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"liquid  slating,'^  which  will  make  an  infinitely  better  board  on  such  a 
foundation  than  on  the  usual  lathing  covered  with  soft  lime  plaster. 

Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  and  pleasant  in  color  to  the  eyes 
than  such  a  wall,  in  place  of  the  usual  cracked  and  grimy  plastering,  and 
the  bare  brickwork  has  the  important  advantage  of  giving  the  freest  pos- 
sible circulation  of  air  through  the  wall  itself. 

In  constructing  the  celling  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  ordinary  light 
&bric  of  small  timbers  and  laths,  which  in  case  of  fire  bums  rapidly 
4ci  285 
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and  falls  ia.    It  is  qnite  possible  to  build  with  little  more  expense  s 
roof  aud  ceiling  which  will  biim  slowl;,  if  at  all,  aud  will  not  fall  for 


^L 


hours  after  they  begin  to  blaze,  ffiving  time  for  the  quiet  removal  of  the 
pupils,  their  books  and  clolhea,  in  pla«e  of  tlie  wild  terror  and  confusion 
excited  by  the  hay-stack-like  conflagration  of  the  usual  muss  of  kin- 
dling wood  which  fills  school-house  attics. 
The  general  principle  to  be  observed  is  to  sQpi>ort  roof  and  ceiling  by 
386 
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FIG. 42. 


a  few  iarge  timbers,  rather  than  a  multitude  of  small  ones.    This  most 

be  applied  as  circnmstanoea  may  direct.     If,  for  instaace,  instead  of  2 

by  Q  rafters,  20  inches  &om  centres,  sup- 
porting inch  boards,  the  rafters  were 

made  6  by  8,  8  feet  oq  centres,  and 

covered  with  2-inch  or  better  3-inch 

plank,  the  amount  of  stock  and  labor 

taken  together  in  the  roof  would  not  be 

very  greatly  increased,  while  the  latter 

construction  would  resist  fire  for  hours 

after  a  light  ordinary  roof  had  fallen 

into  a  heap  of  cinders. 
Ceilings  also,  instead  of  being  bong  " 

from  the  rafters,  should  be  independent, 

supported  by  thick  beams  crossing  the 

room,  and  furred  with  strips  under- 
neath.   If  the  expense  of  wire  lathing 

can  be  incurred,  a  nearly  fire  proof  ceil- 
ing can  be  made ;  if  not,  at  least  it  can 

be  made  secure  against  falling  all  at 

once.    By  laying  2  or  3  inch  matched 

planks  on  these  large  ceiling  beams  a 

stiU  better  ceiling  may  be  mad»,  which 

can  be  lathed  and  plastered  beneath 

or  even  neatly  finished  and  white- 
washed or  painted,  while  the  upper 
side  may  form  a  flat  roof.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  plank  covering  prevents 
--to  a  great  extent  the  heating  of  the 
~  room  by  the  sun  in  summer  and  keeps 
out  the  cold  in  winter. 

Floors,  if  inflammable  material  is 
stored  in  the  basement,  may  with 
advantage  be  similarly  constructed, 
hea%'y  beams,  6  or  8  feet  apart,  being 
covered  with  matched  3-iuch  plank. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  roofing 
material.  There  is  a  foshion  that 
brick  buildings  should  have  slate 
roofs,  but  it  is  only  fashion.  MaDy 
brick  and  stone  structures  are  now 
roofed  with  shingles  on  account  of 
the  cheapness  and  tightness  of  such 
roofs,  which  remain  perfect  until  the 
shingles  rot,  while  the  repairs  on  an 

ordinary  slate  roof  begin  on  the  day  the  slaters  leave  it 


FIG. 43 
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A  slate  roof  is,  however,  o^n  a  matter  of  oeccasity,  and  it  is  ^ortli 
remembering  that  by  laying  each  slate  in  a  bed  of  cement,  spread  on  the 
npper  part  of  the  slates  below,  the  roof  is  very  much  improved.  The 
«emeut  keeps  the  slates  from  rattling  in  the  wind,  the  chief  cause  of  their 
deatmction,  and  is  itself  ao  protected  that  it  can  never  wash  out. 

Metallic  shingles,  made  in  New  York  by  the  Iron-clad  Manufacturing 
Company,  form  a  tight  and  durable  roof,  at  an  expense  not  much  greater 
than  slate. 

Plat  roo&  may  be  covered  with  tin,  felt,  tar,  and  gravel,  felt,  asphalt, 
and  gravel,  or,  best  of  all,  asphalted 
felt  overlaid  with  thick  slate,  tile,  or 
brick,  bedded  in  warm  asphalt.  This 
is  not  much  more  expensive  than  the 
others,  if  slate  or  tile  is  accessible, 
and  remains  perfectly  Are  proof  and 
water  proof  indefinitely.  The  flat 
roof  is  not  objectionable  in  appear- 
ance, as  may  be  Judged  from  the 
sketches  shown  hereafter. 

Next  to  a  building  of  masonry,  the 
moat  comfortable  and  substantial 
houses  are  those  of  logs,  A  good 
log  wall,  well  chinked,  is  far  more 
imjiervioua  to  wind  than  the  con- 
struction of  studs  and  siding  boards 
through  which  the  winter  winds 
whistle  freely,  resistwl  only  by  a  lay- 
er of  brown  paper  or  imperfect  "back 
FIG, 44.  plastering,"  and,  rough  as  the  log 

hoDaes  are  commonly  supposed  to  be,  this  mode  of  building  is  capable 
of  moat  beaatit\il  and  picturesque  forms.  Figs.  42,  43,  and  44  are  from 
Swiss  chalets,  which  are  log  houses  pure  and  simple,  with  the  sole  ad- 
dition of  a  little  care  in  squaring  the  logs  or  planks  neatly  and  a  little 
£mcy  in  cutting  the  ends,  which  are  left  projecting,  into  grotesque 
ahapes.  Many  a  southern  or  western  log  house  is  as  neatly  built,  and 
only  the  suggestion  will  be  needed  to  enable  an  ingenious  workman  to  in- 
vent endless  picturesque  devices,  which  a  spare  day  or  two  will  suffice 
to  carry  into  effect. 

The  Swiss  carpenters  fit  their  timbers  beforehand  ao  accurately  that 
when  brought  on  the  ground  they  "come  together"  without  the  aid  of 
nails  or  spikes.  Even  the  rafters  hold  on  the  plate  by  simple  notch- 
ing, small  purlins  or  laths  are  notched  to  them,  and  large  shingles,  or 
rather  pieces  of  slabs  and  boards,  are  laid  on  top  with  considerable  lap 
fivm  the  eaves  to  the  top ;  and,  to  keep  these  down,  poles  are  placed  on 
them  every  three  or  four  feet  and  heavy  stones  laid  on  the  ends  of  the 
polee,  the  whole  structure  being  thus  often  finished  without  a  single  nail. 
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They  have  little  wind  in  their  valleys ;  probably  we  should  be  compelled 
to  nail  our  shingles,  but  we  can  imitate  their  neatness  and  lively  taste^ 
Fig.  45  gives  a  suggestion  for  a  school-house  in  the  Swiss  style,  which 
any  ingenious  backwoodsman  could  carry  out. 

The  common  timber  construction  of  studs  covered  with  siding  boards 
alone,  or  inner  boarding  and  clapboards  and  shingles,  is  the  poorest  of 
all  apologies  for  building ;  nevertheless,  it  is  too  common  to  be  neglected^ 
and  if  children  cannot  be  sheltered  by  substantial  masonry  or  logs  at 
least  the  thinly  covered  frame  of  studs  may  be  improved  by  following  a 
few  suggestions. 

The  sill,  which  should  be  5  by  10  or  6  by  10,  must  be  laid  in  a  bed  of 
mortar,  spread  on  top  of  the  foundation  wall  to  receive  it,  and  any  irreg- 
ularities in  the  top  of  the  wall  must  be  filled  up  with  stone  chips  and 
mortar.  In  this  way  only  can  the  wind  be  kept  out  from  under  the  floor 
boards.  The  sill  should  be  set  on  edge,  as  the  portion  next  the  founda- 
tion will  gradually  rot,  and  the  margin  for  decay  will  thus  be  larger. 

By  painting  the  under  side  of  the  sill  with  a  heavy  coat  of  cheap 
paint  before  laying,  its  duration  will,  however,  be  greatly  prolonged,  the 
paint  repelling  the  dampness  of  the  foundation  wall. 

The  floor  beams  are  next  laid,  16  inches  apart  from  centres.  Country 
carpenters,  to  save  a  few  inches  of 
siding  boards,  often  notch  the  sill 
for  the  beams,  and  cut  these  with 
a  projecting  tenon  2  inches  deep  or 
so,  at  the  upper  edge,  so  that  when 
this  is  laid  in  the  notch  the  top  of 
the  beams  is  flush  with  that  of  the 
silL  «  By  this  arrangement,  not 
only  do  the  beams  hang  down  be- 
low the  sill  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  foundation  wall,  to  its  and  their  detriment,  but  the  tenon  is  very 
liable  to  split  off,  a^s  Fig.  46  shows,  dangerously  weakening  the  floor.    A 

much  better  way  is  not  to  mortise  the  sill 
at  all,  but  to  notch  the  beams  to  within  4 
inches  of  the  top,  lay  them  in  place,  and 
spike  them  through  the  side.  The  4-inch 
tenon  will  not  split  off,  and  the  mortising  of 
the  sill,  a  great  source  of  rot,  is  avoided. 
(Fig.  47.) 

If  it  is  decided  to  employ  the  old  fasbioned 
or  braced  frame,  as  it  is  erroneously  called 
(since  the  balloon  frame  admits  of  far  better  bracing),  the  posts  will  next 
be  setup,  mortised  into  the  sill,  the  plate  and  braces,  also  mortised,  put 
in  place,  and  the  tenons  pinned,  this  skeleton  being  afterwards  filled  m 
with  ordinary  studs. 

For  a  balloon  frame  all  the  studs  are  set  up  at  once,  16  inches  apart, 
290 
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one  being  generally  set  beside  each  beam  and  spiked  to  it  and  to  the 
sill  without  mortising.  Even  the  comer  studs  are  not  mortised,  and 
consist  simply  of  two  common  studs  nailed  together. 

After  all  are  in  place  and  held  plumb  by  stay  laths  at  intervals  nailed 
diagonally  to  the  studs  and  to  the  beams,  and  a  few  siding  boards  put 
on,  the  upper  ends  are  sawed  off  level  and  the  plate  laid  on  top  of  the 
studs.  Usually  the  plate  consists  of  two  studs,  laid  one  above  the  other, 
the  first  being  spiked  through  into  the  ends  of  the  studs  and  the  second 
spiked  to  the  first. 

The  upright  studs  may  be  spliced  by  cutting  the  ends  of  the  pieces 
square  and  "  fishing''  them  with  pieces  of  board  nailed  on  each  side. 

When  the  siding  boards  and  laths  are  on,  the  joint  is  inclosed  in  a 
box,  from  which  it  cannot  escape. 

By  each  side  of  doors  and  large  windows  two  studs  should  be  set  and 
spiked  together,  to  offer  proper  resistance  to  the  slamming  of  the  door 
or  blinds,  as  well  as  to  prevent  any  bendiug  toward  the  unsupported 
side. 

The  bracing  of  a  balloon  frame  is  the  most  important  part;  without  it, 
such  a  frame  deserves  the  abuse  which  conservative  builders  heap  upon 
it.  The  great  object  is  to  secure  long  braces,  reaching  from  sill  to  plate 
if  possible,  and  at  an  angle  with  the  vertical  of  as  near  45^  as  may  be. 
The  best  way,  supposing  the  studding  to  be  2  by  5  or  3  by  4  inches,  is 
to  use  2  by  4  or  2  by  5  for  the  braces,  and  gain  them  2  inches  into  the 
outside  of  the  studding,  so  that  the  whole  will  be  flush,  then  spike  to 
every  stud.  Such  bracing  is  independent  of  shrinkage,  which  soon 
opens  a  little  play  in  the  angles  of  the  old  fashioned  frames.  Inch 
boards  are  often  used  for  bracing,  instead  of  2-inch  joist,  but  should  be 
well  nailed  to  be  effective. 

After  bracing,  the  walls  are  to  be  inclosed.  This,  in  the  cheapest 
houses,  is  done  with  planed  boards  8  or  10  inches  wide,  the  lower  edge 
of  each  overlapping  the  top  of  the  one  below. 

This  is  very  little  protection  against  cold  or  wet,  and  in  all  the  better 
class  of  structures  an  inner  skin  is  put  on  of  cheap  boards,  usually 
planed  one  side  to  reduce  them  to  a  uniform  thickness,  without  which 
the  exterior  finish  could  not  be  properly  put  on.  This  should  be  covered 
with  two  thicknesses  of  felt  paper,  and  the  clapboards  or  shingles  put 
on  over;  without  paper,  a  sun-warped  clapboard  or  shingle  may  admit 
wind  and  drifting  snow. 

Contrary  to  the  common  idea,  a  shingle  covering  is  tighter  and  warmer 
than  clapboards  and  much  more  lasting,  although  not  so  finished  in 
appearance. 

Even  where  neat  at  first,  the  shingles  shrink  after  painting,  showing 
the  fresh  wood  between,  which  gives  a  ragged  look  to  the  surface,  and 
the  dipping  or  painting  the  edges,  \ihich  will  prevent  this,  is  expensive. 

The  interior  of  the  studding  is  lathed  and  plastered.    In  cold  climates 
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it  is  usual  to  back-plaster  by  nailing  fillets  to  the  sides  of  the  studs  or 
on  the  inside  of  the  boarding  and  short  pieces  of  lath  to  these,  then  plas- 
tering, pressing  the  mortar  up  to  the  sides  of  the  studs  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

All  this  makes  a  construction  as  inflammable  as  any  incendiary  need 
desire.  Something  may  be  done  to  lessen  its  dangerous  qualities  by 
lathing  with  wire  lath  instead  of  wood,  but  this  is  expensive.  A  more 
effectual  and  cheaper  mode  is  to  lay  five  or  six  courses  of  cheap  brick 
and  mortar  on  top  of  the  sill,  between  the  studs,  filling  all  around  full  of 
chips  and  mortar,  repeating  the  process  once  or  twice  in  the  height  of 
the  wall,  by  nailing  bits  of  board  to  the  studs,  laying  pieces  of  joist 
upon  them,  and  building  up  the  brickwork  on  these. 

The  best  of  all,  however,  is  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  studs  en- 
tirely with  blocks  of  perforated  concrete.  The  concrete  may  be  made 
with  mortar,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  cinders,  but  it  will  generally  be  much 
cheaper  to  get  it  ready  made,  as  furnished  by  the  Fire-proof  Building 
Company,  21  Cortlandt  street.  New  York,  or  52  Lexington  street,  Balti- 
more, or  J.  J.  SchiUinger,  111  Broadway,  New  York,  and  doubtless  by 
other  parties.  It  is  said  that  the  roof,  walls,  and  floors  of  such  a  struct- 
ure can  be  thus  made  practically  fire  proof  at  an  additional  cost  of 
about  10  per  cent,  over  the  unprotected  construction,  a  trifling  expense 
compared  with  the  great  advantage  gained. 

Roofs  of  frame  buildings  may  be  shingled  and  painted  to  give  a  cer- 
tain brightness  of  effect.  Mineral  paints  are  the  cheapest  and  are  gen- 
erally used.  Venetian  red.  Rocky  Mountain  vermilion,  Iron  clad  paint. 
Prince's  metallic  paint,  Brandon  brown,  and  many  others  cost  from  2 
to  4  cents  a  pound.  Indian  red  is  the  most  beautiful  color,  but  if  good 
is  considerably  more  expensive  than  the  others. 

A  different  mode  of  inclosing  is  sometimes  seen,  in  which  vertical 
matched  boards  are  nailed  to  sill  and  plate  and  to  horizontal  "  inter- 
ties '^  between,  and  the  joints  covered  with  battens.  The  battens  must 
have  the  eilges  bevelled  or  rounded,  or  they  will  curl  up  and  admit 
water,  and  it  is  well  also  to  hollow  out  the  back  with  a  plane  to  assist 
it  in  hugging  close  to  the  joint  (Figs.  48, 49, 50).    For  outbuildings  with- 


FI6.48. 


F16.49. 


F16.5O. 


out  plastering,  where  the  studs  can  be  3  or  4  feet  apart,  this  mode  is 
economical,  but  in  places  where  the  studs  must  be  set  close  for  nailing 
laths  it  is  neither  weather  tight  nor  cheap. 

Interior  finish  is  in  such  buildings  not  a  complex  matter.  Upper 
floors  should  if  possible  be  of  Georgia  pine,  in  narrow,  matched  strips, 
4  inches  wide  or  less,  and  well  soaked  with  hot  linseed  oil  when  first 
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laid.  This,  if  the  applications  are  repeated  until  the  wood  refuses  to 
imbibe  more,  will  give  a  bard,  polished,  impervious  surface,  which  can 
be  easily  washed  and  does  not  become  filled  with  dirt  like  an  ordinary 
floor. 

Wainscoting  and  door  and  window  trimmings  are  best  of  hard  wood. 
Ash  is  generally  used,  being  common  and  cheap.  Chestnut  is  coarse 
in  grain  and  soon  gets  a  dirty  look.  White  wood  (basswood  or  tulip- 
wood)  is  still  cheaper,  and,  though  not  very  hard,  does  tolerably  well; 
it  darkens  very  much  with  age,  and  should  have  the  nail  holes  con- 
cealed as  much  as  possible,  otherwise  the  putty  used  to  fill  them  up  at 
first  will,  as  the  wood  darkens,  ai)pear  conspicuously  light.  Maple  may 
be  used  if  not  too  expensive.  It  is  the  best  of  all  woods  for  floors,  being 
particularly  close  grained.  Butternut  and  black  walnut  are  handsome 
but  costly.    All  these  woods  need  to  be  finished  by  tbe  painter. 

The  simplest  application  is  a  coat  of  linseed  oil,  to  bring  out  the  grain, 
followed  by  one,  two,  or  three  coats  of  shellac  varnish.  This  should  be  al- 
lowed to  harden  and  then  be  rubbed  down  with  fine  emery  cloth  dipped  in 
linseed  oil.  Oiling  alone  is  sometimes  thought  suflficient,  but,  the  pores 
not  being  filled,  the  wood  gets  black  by  handling.  The  pores  of  ash, 
chestnut,  or  black  walnut  are  so  large  that  shellac  alone  will  not  fill  them, 
and  they  must  first  be  rubbed  over  with  a  paste  of  oil,  turpentine,  and 
whiting  or  wax,  or  with  "  patent  filler,"  so  that  the  varnish  may  covt  r 
them  smoothly. 

Oak  alone,  of  all  woods,  may  be  used  without  filling  or  painter's  work 
of  any  kind,  its  naturally  hard,  glossy  grain  needing  no  help  fix)m  var- 
nishes. It  must  be  carefully  seasoned  and  used  with  understanding  of 
its  qualities,  but  so  employed  is  one  of  the  best  finishing  materials. 

Soft  woods  must  sometimes  be  used  for  finish,  and  may  with  advan- 
tage be  oiled  and  varnished  with  shellac,  like  the  hard  woods.  This  will 
keep  them  from  showing  finger  marks,  as  is  inevitable  where  the  wood- 
work is  painted.  After  rubbing  down,  pine  or  spruce  should  have  a 
light  coat  of  shellac  for  a  completing  operation,  to  give  a  slight  gloss. 

Doors  must  be  of  soft  wood,  and  such  finishing  will  be  very  appro- 
l^riate  for  them,  where  the  standing  finish  is  of  harder  material.  In  the 
more  elaborate  buildings,  the  pine  doors  are  veneered  with  hard  wood  to 
match  the  other  finish,  but  this  adds  to  the  expense.  To  make  a  solid 
hard  wood  door  which  will  not  warp  is  possible,  but  very  difficult. 

Wainscoting  should  be  panelled.  If  made  only  2  feet  high,  which  is 
the  proper  height  at  the  ends  of  the  room  where  blackboards  are  to  be  set 
above  it,  with  panels  12  inches  high  and  4  to  8  feet  long,  the  cost  will  bo 
very  little  greater  than  that  of  vertical  matched  sheathing  and  the  effect 
in  every  way  better.  The  joints  of  sheathing  shrink  unequally,  even 
when  half  of  them  are  not  mere  imitations,  and  the  work  begins  to  look 
ragged  and  cheap  almost  as  soon  as  finished,  while  the  seams  affbnl 
harbor  fbr  insects.  Under  the  windows  the  wainscot  will  look  best  to  be 
the  whole  height  from  floor  to  window  sill,  4  feet,  but  this  may  be 
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managed  with  two  long  panels,  one  above  another,  helped  out  by  a  bev- 
elled baseboard.    (Figs.  51. 52.)    For  very  cheap  work  the  panels  may 


FIG.  51. 

be  §-inch  boards  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  the  framing  or  "  stiles,"  also  of 
§-inch  pieces,  neatly  fitted  and  nailed  on  top.    This  is  hardly  to  be 
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FIG.  52. 

recommended,  but  it  is  better  than  matched  sheathing.    With  hollow 

walls,  when  plastered  on  the  brickwork  or  with  the  lining  wall  furred, 

|-inch  strips,  or  grounds,  are  nailed  on  before  plastering,  by  driving  the 

nails  into  the  joints  of  the  masonry,  and  the  finish  is  nailed  to  these» 
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Fig.  53. 
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Where  the  lining  wall  is  exposed,  grounds  may  be  used,  bat  it  is  better 
to  fit  the  woodwork  close  against  the  brick,  driving  the  nails  into  the 
mortar  joints  directly  or  into  wedges  of  wood  previously  forced  into  the 
joints.  In  any  case  where  woodwork  is  to  be  set  against  masonry, 
whether  plastered  or  not,  it  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  give  it  a  thick 
coat  of  paint  on  the  back  before  putting  it  up. 

Wainscoting  should  be  finished  with  a  bevel 
or  quarter  round,  which  on  the  side  walls  may 
form  a  continuation  of  the  stoolcap  moulding 
of  the  windows.  Under  the  blackboards  it 
is  common  to  finish  with  a  moulding  either 
shaped  out  of  the  solid  into  a  trough  on  the  Fi6.54. 
top  or  supporting  a  separate  one,  which  may 
be  simply  a  strip  of  half-inch  board,  incUned 
toward  the  blackboard.  This  is  to  catch  chalk 
dust  and  hold  crayons  and  rubbers.  (Figs. 
53,  54.) 

Hallways  and  vestibules  may  with  advantage  also  be 

wainscoted  in  the  same  simple  manner,  3  or  4  feet  high. 

Door  and  window  architraves  are' best  very  simple.    Nothing  is 

better  or  neater  in  effect  than  a 

-  \  inch  board,  4  or  4J  inches  wide, 

—  bevelled  on  each  edge.  The  bevel 
may  mitre  around  the  top  of  wain- 
scot. 

When  the  finish  comes  against  the 
irregular  surface  of  brickwork,  in- 
stead of  scribing  the  wood  to  the 
outline  of  the  brick,  trouble  may  be 
saved  by  putting  the  wood  on  with 
straight  back  and  filling  the  inter- 
stice with  plaster  of  Paris,  colored 
to  match  the  bricks. 

The  best  blackboards,  and  the 
cheapest  in  the  end,  are  of  slate. 
These  can  be  had  of  any  slate  dealer, 
three-quarters  inch  thick,  with 
smooth  rubbed  surface,  for  30  or  35 
cents  a  square  foot.  Such  boards 
make  little  dust,  are  cleaned  by  a 
sweep  of  the  rubber,  and  are  ever- 
lasting. 

Among  the  inferior  substitutes  the 
best  is  a  brick  wall  plastered  with 
cement  mortar,  finishing  with  a  surface  of  clear  cement,  rubbed  down 
when  hard  with  a  flat  stone  and  fine  sand  to  a  smooth  surface,  and  then 
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ooated  with  any  good  blackboard 
paint.  Ordinary  plastering,  though 
commonly  made  ose  of,  is  very 
inferior. 

It  is  best  and  cheapest  to  buy  the 
blackboard  paints  put  up  in  cans  by 
the  school  furnishing  houses  under 
the  name  of  ^^  liquid  slating,"  but  an 
imitation  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
gum  shellac  in  very  strong  alcohol* 
05  per  cent  at  least,  and  adding  fine 
floor  of  emery,  with  lampblack,  to 
the  consistency  of  thin  paint.  Three 
coats  must  be  applied.  Occasionally 
the  last  coat  of  plastering  is  colored 
by  adding  lampblack,  which  must 
first  be  wet  with  alcohol  or  spirits, 
to  enable  it  to  be  mixed  with  the 
mortar.  When  this  is  done  it  is  well 
to  add  hydraulic  cement  to  harden 
the  surface.  Blackboards  may  be 
finished  with  a  small  moulding  at  the 
top. 


^ 


^ 


Fig. 56 


A 


———^  Doors  may  have  a  picturesque 
effect  given  them  at  small  exx)ense 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  panels, 
and  a  small  stopped  chamfer  on  the 
framing  looks  well  instead  of  mould- 
ings and  costs  no  more. 

Windows  should  always  be  double 
hung,  with  good  lines  and  weights, 
and  accurately  balanced,  so  as  to 
move  with  a  touch. 

Fi  6 .  57.  -^1  doors  should  have  locks,  of  good 
make,  and  knobs.  Thumb  latches, 
though  cheap,  will  tear  enough 
clothes  in  the  first  year  to  pay  the 
extra  cost  of  knobs  ten  times  over. 
Butt  hinges  for  hanging  doors  should 
be  japanned,  unless  door  and  hinges 
are  to  be  painted.  A  pretty  eff'ect 
may  be  given  at  small  expense  by 
having  hinges  made  to  spread  out 
over  tiie  face  of  the  door  after  the 
fashion  of  the  ancient  wrought  iron 
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work.  Some  care  is  required  in  ar- 
ranging butt  hinges  in  this  manneTi 
Fl  G  58  ^^  ^  ^  have  the  knuckle  come  right 
*  on  both  parts,  and  substitutes,  or 
"shams,"  as  they  are  justly  called, 
are  sometimes  used,  consisting  of  a 
thin  plate  of  some  fancy  patten^ 
which  is  screwed  on  the  door  close  to 
the  hinge,  which  is  itself  an  ordinaiy 
butt.  The  plates  are  thin,  flat  cast- 
ings, japanned,  with  countersunk 
screw  holes,  and  cost  a  mere  trifle. 
The  pattern  is  sawed  out  of  thin 
wood,  and  the  castings  of  "shams" 
cost  but  Ave  or  six  cents  each,  all 
japanned.  With  knuckles  for  real 
hinges,  drilled  for  the  pin  of  the 
butt,  the  cost  is  18  to  25  cents  each. 
A  few  specimens  are  given  (Figs.  55, 
66,  57,  68,  59,  60). 


VENTILATION. 


It  should  be  unnecessary  at  this 
late  day  to  quote  the  well  worn  proofs 
that  air  loaded  with  organic  contam- 
ination— "school  room"  air,  to  give 
it  the  specific  name  by  which  it  is 
known  in  the  text  books  of  hygiene 
— ^is  the  great  source  of  nervous  dis- 
orders and  depression  of  the  physi- 
cal powers,  of  tubercular  diseases 
and  consumption :  every  one  knows 
them  by  heart.  It  is  not,  however, 
80  generally  known  that  children 
are  many  times  more  sensitive  to 
atmospheric  poison  than  adults,  and 
that  their  natural  brightness  and 
activity  during  their  school  life,  in- 
stead of  showing  that  they  endure 
its  noxious  influences  with  impunity, 
only  conceal  for  the  time  the  disor- 
ganization of  lungs  or  nerVous  sys- 
tem which  will  assert  itself  when  it 
is  too  late  to  remedy  it. 
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ose  who  control  the  construc- 
3f  the  large  city  school-houses 
ow  generally  awake  to  the  im- 

ince  of  ventilation,  and  efforts  y\  FIG. 60. 

made  to  secure  it,  with  some 
3e  of  success ;  but  many  country 
)1  buildings  are  not  only  wholly 
tute  of  any  provision  for  remov- 
oul  air,  but,  being  warmed  by 
)&  instead  of  the  furnaces  of  the 
r  structures,  no  fresh  air  is  ad- 
id.  Others  have  openings  in 
1  or  ceilings,  wooden  shafts  per- 
,  leading  into  the  attic,  but  with- 
resh  air  inlets  or  means  of  per- 
ing  the  foul  air  to  pass  through 
penings  provided  for  it ;  in  few 
ire  an  intelligent  comprehension 
e  end  to  be  attained  or  adapta 
)f  means  to  that  end.  Yet  small 
>l-houses  are  perhaps  the  easi- 
f  all  buildings  to  ventilate  if  the 
t  to  be  secured  and  the  dangers  to  be  avoided  are  kept  in  mind, 
iefly,  the  aim  of  ventilation  should  be  to  maintain  a  steady  supply 
38h  air  and  withdrawal  of  foul  at  all  parts  of  the  room,  removing 
products  of  respiration  and  organic  particles  as  fast  as  thrown  off 
leaving  no  comers  stagnant  or  unswept  by  the  purifying  current, 
is  is  to  be  accomplished  primarily  by  means  of  the  windows,  which 
extend  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible,  so  that  the  air  entering  by 
may  blow  upon  and  carry  away  the  organic  dust  and  condensed 
r  which  collect  upon  its  surface  (when  undisturbed)  to  putrefy  and 
je  poison  through  the  fresher  currents  below.  The  windows  should 
iimerous  and  easily  handled,  so  i^laced  that  by  means  of  them  a 
•ugh  draught  can  be  immediately  obtained,  and,  most  important  of 
ley  must  be  frequently  opened.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  aera- 
3y  means  of  open  windows.  Artificial  ventilation,  though  required 
langing  the  air  when  the  windows  are  necessarily  closed,  is  insufti- 
,  even  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  unless  the  room  is  from  time 
le  thoroughly  refreshed  and  purified  by  the  sweep  of  the  free  winds 
igh  all  its  windows  widely  opened.  Such  an  atmospheric  washing 
Id  be  secured  three  or  four  times  daily  in  all  weathers ;  at  recess, 
cularly,  it  should  be  insisted  on,  banishing  teachers  and  pupils  from 
•oom  meanwhile,  if  necessary.  They  will  more  than  make  up  in 
brightness  of  the  remaining  hours  for  the  time  they  may  thus  lose, 
ediately  after  school,  morning  and  afternoon,  the  process  should  \y% 
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repeated  for  a  longer  time,  and  just  before  school,  also,  if  the  room  can 
be  warmed  again  quickly  enough.  No  fixed  transom  lights  or  immova- 
ble arched  heads  should  be  permitted  to  eidst  over  the  windows,  sub- 
tracting from  the  most  useful  portion  of  the  opening ;  the  large,  heavy 
sashes  common  in  the  more  pretentious  buildings  should  be  rehnng 
with  rawhide  cord  or  copper  chain  if  necessary  and  pulleys  with  fric- 
tion rollers  balanced  so  as  to  move  with  a  touch,  while  in  new  buildings 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  sashes  should  be  carefully  kept  down,  no  sadi 
being  over  3  feet  wide  or  If  inches  thick.  Eyes  must  be  fixed  to  the 
upper  sasbes  and  a  pole  and  hook  furnished  to  handle  them  with,  or, 
still  better,  cords  fastened  to  each  sash  banging  within  easy  reach  and 
pulleys  to  raise  or  lower  them  at  will,  and  the  window  frames  must  be 
l>erfectly  made,  with  cherry  beads,  and  looked  after  from  time  to  time 
to  see  that  all  is  in  working  order. 

Besides  the  general  airings  in  which  all  the  windows  are  thrown  wide 
open  it  is  possible  and  very  desirable  during  three-fburths  of  the  year 
to  keep  some  of  them  partly  open.  If  they  extend  to  the  ceiling,  the 
upi)er  part  at  least  of  the  south  windows,  in  rooms  properly  supplied 
with  other  fresh  air  inlets,  may  be  pretty  widely  opened  in  the  coldest 
weather  vNithout  causing  a  noticeable  draught.*  Such  openings,  if  on 
the  leeward  side,  often  interfere  with  the  action  of  extraction  shafts  by 
drawing  to  themselves  the  current  of  escaping  air ;  but  this  is  of  no 
importance  in  the  buildings  we  are  considering. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  windows  cannot  be  opened,  and  means 
must  be  provided  for  insuriug  the  withdrawal  of  the  respired  air  from 
the  room  in  some  other  way. 

For  our  simple  structures,  it  is  useless  to  consider  the  fan  machinery 
for  exhaustion  and  i^ropulsion,  by  which  the  unilbrm  passage  of*  meas- 
ured quantities  of  fresh  air  is  secured.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  means  less  scientific  and  reliable,  but  sufficient  for  our  purposes: 
the  extraction  shaft,  warmed  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  powers  and  properties  of  air  shafts  are  often  so  grossly  misun- 
derstood that  an  explanation  of  their  action  may  be  necessary  before 
proceeding  to  details.  Nothing  is  more  common  and  more  absurd  than 
to  see  rough  ventilation  flues,  4  by  8  inches,  built  in  walls  without  any 
provision  for  heating  them,  under  the  supposition  that  they  will 
'^draw;"  or  to  see  tiny  pipes,  from  the  foulest  places,  introduced  into 
chimneys  which  are  cold  half  the  time,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
*' forced  draught"  which  is  imagined  to  exist  there  will  suck  up  and 
carry  ofl*  deleterious  vapor  as  fast  as  a  square  yard  of  filth  can  generate 
it.  All  talk  of  "forced  ventilation''  bv  means  of  a  shaft  without  fans 
or  steam  jets  is  misleading.  The  action  of  every  such  shaft  or  chimney, 
warmed  or  not,  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  movement  of  two  boys 
balanced  on  a  see-saw.  If  their  weight  is  equal,  neither  moves ;  if  one 
is  slightly  heavier,  he  descends  and  the  other  ascends,  but  his  motion 
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would  not  be  fairly  described  by  saying  that  he  was  ^^  forced  into  the 
air."  So  with  ventilating  shafts;  the  column  of  air  in  them  is  bal- 
anced against  a  column  of  the  same  size  and  height  outside  of  them. 
If  the  outer  air  is  cold  and  that  in  the  shaft  warm,  either  firom  artificial 
heat  or  by  communicating  with  a  warm  room,  the  latter  column  will  be 
slightly  lighter,  because,  being  expanded,  a  given  volume  contains  less 
weight.  This  difference  of  weight,  if  there  is  not  too  much  friction  in 
the  chimney  or  elsewhere  to  be  overcome,  will  incline  the  balance,  and 
the  air  in  the  chimney  will  rise,  cold  air  descending  to  take  its  place. 
The  actual  difference  of  weight  between  the  column  of  air  in  a  chimney 
12  inches  square  and  30  feet  high  at  a  temperature  of  lOO^  Fahr.  and  an 
equivalent  volume  at  32°  Fahr.  would  be  5  ounces ;  and  this,  deducting 
the  friction  of  both  the  ascending  and  descending  currents,  will  be  the 
measure  of  the  ascensive  force  of  the  air  in  the  shaft. 

Without  artificial  heat  the  ascensive  power  is  much  less — infinites- 
imal often ;  and  in  summer  the  current  in  a  chimney  is  at  least  half  the 
time  reversed,  the  evaporation  of  the  hygrometric  dampness  of  the 
masonry  cooling  the  air  within  it  below  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

This  force,  feeble  though  it  be,  is  all  we  have  to  depend  upon,  and  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  all  obstructions  to  its  action  must  be  avoided. 
The  common  cause  of  defective  action  is  insuflftcient  fresh  air  supply. 

The  movement  of  the  balance  depends  wholly  on  the  freedom  of  action 
of  both  its  sides,  and  the  heated  column  has  no  force  to  spare  for  suck- 
ing in  cold  air  through  inadequate  opeuings  to  supply  the  place  which, 
it  leaves ;  still  less  has  it  the  power  of  going  off  by  itself,  leaving  a 
vacuum  behind;  unless  the  cold  air  is  ready  in  equal  measure  to  supply 
its  place,  the  warmer  column  will  wait  for  it — in  other  words,  stagnate — 
and  there  will  be  no  draught.  This  is  the  coudition  of  most  existing 
ventilation  flues  nine-tenths  of  the  year,  as  is  easily  shown  by  holding  a 
light  handkerchief  before  them. 

Vice  versa,  if  fresh  air  is  to  be  introduced  into  a  room,  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  escape  of  foul  air.  The  simple  experiment  of  attempt- 
ing to  blow  into  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  will  impress  this  fact  upon  the 
mindyiind  will  show  why  it  is  that  many  rooms  supplied  with  hot  air 
from  furnaces  cannot  be  warmed  until  a  window  or  other  outlet  is 
oi>ened,  allowing  the  pent  up  atmosphere  to  escape  and  the  fresh  supply 
to  enter  in  its  place. 

In  order,  then,  that  there  may  be  a  flow  of  air  through  the  room,  not 
only  must  the  withdrawing  shaft  be  large,  straight,  and  smooth,  that 
the  inevitable  friction  of  the  air  upon  its  walls  may  not  materially  ob- 
struct the  outward  flow,  but  the  inlet  openings  must  be  ^so  ample  and 
unobstructed,  any  hindrance  to  the  inward  flow  being  equally  a  check 
to  the  outward  current.  To  use  a  homely  illustration,  the  room  to  be 
ventilated  may  be  imagined  to  be  traversed  by  the  lower  end  of  a  huge 
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atmospheric  roller  towel.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  we  pnll  one 
side  down  or  the  other  side  up  to  secure  a  movement ;  but  if  the  towd 
is  obstructed  in  any  part  of  its  course  the  whole  is  brought  to  a  stand 
stiU.  Eecollecting  also  that  to  pull  down  a  common  roller  towel  actually 
takes  more  power  than  the  whole  force  ordinarily  available  for  moving 
the  entire  atmosphere  of  a  large  room,  the  total  ascensive  power  of  the 
usual  ventilating  shafb  seldom  exceeding  one  or  two  ounces,  the  imper- 
ative necessity  for  avoiding  friction  will  be  evident. 

The  principal  means  to  this  end  is  the  enlargement  of  the  shafts,  the 
Motion  increasing  only  directly  as  the  perimeter  while  the  capacity  in- 
creases as  its  square.  For  this  reason  a  round  shaft  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter will  carry  off  about  as  much  air  as  six  shafts  each  one  foot  in  diam- 
eter, and  in  square  pipes  the  difference  is  still  greater.  Besides  being 
large,  the  shaft  must  be  straight,  an  elbow  constituting  a  very  serious 
obstruction ;  and  it  must  be  round  or  square,  and  as  smooth  as  possi- 
ble, to  lessen  the  friction  against  its  walls. 

For  the  inlets  the  same  precautions  are  necessary;  but  the  task  is 
easier,  as  they  may  be  short.  For  the  outlet  or  ascending  side  of 
the  roller,  a  certain  height  is  needful,  as  the  force  increases  with  the 
length  of  the  warm  column ;  but  the  descending  side  is  formed  of  the 
whole  outside  air,  and  only  Lubing  enough  is  necessary  to  introduce 
it  into  the  room.  It  is,  therefore,  much  easier  to  provide  sufficient 
inlet  than  outlet.  Inlets,  however,  have  a  difficulty  of  their  own,  that 
is,  the  necessity  for  avoiding  cold  currents  or  draughts  from  them,  a 
difficulty  not  to  be  surmounted  without  considerable  trouble.  The  best 
way  is  to  introduce  warm  and  cold  air  together  through  the  same  reg- 
isters so  as  to  temper  the  mixture  in  winter.  How  this  can  be  best 
done  under  varying  circumstances  will  be  described  in  the  following 
matter  under  the  head  of  "Heating."  We  have  now  to  determine  the 
amount  of  air  which  should  pass  through  the  room  in  a  given  time,  on 
which  depend  the  size  of  the  outlet  and  inlet  pipes  and  subsequently 
the  modes  of  inducing  a  current  in  these  pipes,  on  which  their  efficiency 
depends. 

The  amount  of  fresh  air  which  is  allowed  to  hospital  patients  is  about 
2,500  cubic  feet  each  per  hour.  Criminals  in  French  prisons  have  to 
content  themselves  with  1,500  cubic  feet  per  hour.  Assuming  that  we 
care  two-thirds  as  much  for  the  health  of  our  children  as  we  do  for 
that  of  our  thieves  and  murderers,  we  will  make  them  an  allowance  of 
1,000  cubic  feet  each  per  hour.  Forty-eight  children  will  then  need  an 
hourly  supply  of  48,000  cubic  feet.  Definite  provision  must  therefore 
be  made  for  withdrawing  this  quantity  of  foul  air.  ]Sro  matter  how  many 
inlets  there  may  be,  the  fresh  air  will  only  enter  as  fast  as  the  foul  es- 
cax>es,  and  this  can  only  escape  through  ducts  intended  for  that  purpose, 
porous  walls  and  crevices  serving  in  cool  weather  only  for  inward  flow. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  size  of  the  shaft  to  exhaust  48,000  cubic  feet 
per  hour  f    In  shafts  2  feet  or  more  in  diameter  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
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rent  varies  with  the  height  and  with  the  'difference  in  temperature  be- 
tween the  atmosphere  inside  and  that  outside.  In  one  20  feet  high, 
vertical,  and  smooth  inside,  with  a  difference  in  temperature  of  20  de- 
grees, the  velocity  will  be  about  2J  feet  per  second,  or  9,000  feet  per 
hour ;  that  is,  it  will  carry  off  9,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  for  every 
square  foot  of  its  sectional  area.  To  convey  48,000  cubic  feet  it  must 
have  a  sectional  area  of  5^  square  feet. 

Such  a  difference  of  temperature  corresponds  to  that  of  the  season 
when  it  is  too  warm  to  light  the  fire  and  too  cold  to  open  the  windows, 
and  for  this  season  the  ventilation  should  be  adapted. 

But  in  winter,  the  difference  of  temperature  being  much  greater,  the 
velocity  will  be  increased,  and  the  shaft,  especially  if  warmed  artificially, 
will  exhaust  more  than  is  necessary,  if  the  inlets  will  supply  it.  How 
is  this  to  be  provided  for  ?  The  best  way  is  to  open  the  outlet  shaft 
into  the  room  by  two  registers,  one  near  the  floor  and  the  other  near  the 
ceiling,  the  net  opening  of  each  register  being  equal  to  a  little  more 
than  one-half  the  sectional  area  of  the  flue.  If  iron  register  fronts  are 
employed,  each  one  must  be  the  whole  size  of  the  flue.  The  iron  work 
occupying  one-third  of  their  area  and  the  obstniction  caused  by  the 
clinging  of  the  air  to  the  surfaces  which  it  passes  over  deducting  also 
fix>m  the  effective  opening,  the  net  capacity  of  each  register  so  used  will 
be  about  half  its  superficies. 

With  this  arrangement,  opening  both  registers  gives  the  full  capacity 
of  the  flue  for  spring  and  autumn ;  in  winter,  partially  or  wholly  closing 
thte  upper  one  reduces  the  capacity  of  the  outlet  in  proportion  to  the 
acceleration  of  the  current.  The  lower  valve  should  be  left  always  open; 
by  this  means,  when  the  upper  one  is  closed  in  cold  weather,  the  greater 
ascensive  force  or  draught  at  that  season  is  utilized  to  draw  downward 
firom  the  ceiling  the  fresh  warm  air  which  issues  from  the  furnace  air 
chambers,  and  by  virtue  of  its  lightness  accumulates  at  the  top  of  the 
room,  thus  changing  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  apartment  and  bring- 
ing the  wanner  layers  down  to  where  they  are  needed — about  the 
bodies  of  the  occupants.  During  the  milder  months,  there  is  not  power 
enough  in  the  shaft  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  upper  strata  of  air  in 
the  room  so  far  as  to  draw  them  down  to  the  floor,  and  if  only  the  lower 
valve  is  open,  even  though  it  be  the  full  size  of  the  shaft,  they  remain 
stagnant,  the  shaft  supplying  itself  by  a  current  which  sweeps  along 
the  floor  from  the  nearest  inlet.  By  opening  at  such  times  the  upper 
valve  also,  not  only  is  the  total  capacity  of  extraction  doubled,  but  the 
air  is  drawn  from  top  and  bottom  at  once,  and  thoroughly  changed. 

In  hot  weather  the  movement  through  the  outlet  shaft  practically 
ceases ;  but  at  such  times  the  buildings  of  which  we  treat  will  be  venti- 
lated by  the  windows.  There  are,  however,  many  days  in  which  the 
weather  is  not  warm  enough  for  open  windows,  yet  the  motion  of  the 
air  in  the  "  aspiration"  shaft  is  too  sluggish  for  effectual  ventilation,  even 
both  valves  open.    For  such  times  artificial  means  of  inducing  a 
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ourrent  are  valuable,  as  indeed  they  are  at  all  seasons,  for  reenfordn; 
the  natural  draught,  feeble  at  best.    When  the  thermometer  in  the  shaft 
stands  at  65^  and  out  of  doors  at  0^,  the  difference  of  65^  represents  ao 
ascensive  force  or  draught  which,  when  the  outer  air  stands  at  60^, 
would  require  a  temperature  the  whole  height  of  the  shaft  of  115o,  or 
rather  more.    To  raise  the  air  entering  from  the  room  at,  say,  65^  to 
anything  near  this  temperature,  which  is  not  far  from  that  of  an  ordinary 
smoke  flue,  evidently  requires  some  artificial  means.    The  simplest  is  to 
connect  the  actual  smoke  flue  from  the  heating  apparatus  with  the  venti- 
lation shaft.    Then  the  air  in  the  latter  will  be  warmed  by  contact  with  tiie 
heated  walls  of  the  former.    The  two  flues  may  be  of  brick,  with  a  4rinch 
with  between,  or  the  smoke  flues  may  be  of  metal,  carried  up  inside 
the  air  shaft.    Eivetcd  copper  and  cast  iron  pipes  are  used  for  this  pur 
pose,  and  even  vitrified  or  terra  cotta  drainpipes  may  be  employed.    Of 
course,  no  assistance  whatever  is  derived  from  these  sources  unless  there 
is  a  fire  in  the  furnace  or  stove  with  which  the  smoke  pipe  is  connected, 
and,  as  was  said  above,  the  warmer  the  weather  the  less  will  be  the  nat- 
ural draught  and  the  hotter  must  be  the  fire  built  to  aid  it.    This  is 
inconvenient,  although  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  best  arrange- 
ment practicable.    A  more  manageable,  but  more  costly,  means  of  arti- 
ficial aspiration  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  a  special  fire  within  the 
flue  itself,  either  a  grate  full  of  coal  or  a  gas  or  oil  flame.    Some  such 
motive  power  is  necessary  when  artificial  ventilation  is  to  be  carried  on 
through  the  summer;  but  to  be  of  any  use  it  must  be  widely  different 
from  the  feeble  flames  which  are  so  often  imagined  to  be  '^  forcing^  a  cur^ 
rent  through  an  air  flue.    In  summer,  with  air  outside  and  inside  at  the 
same  point,  to  cause  a  withdrawal  of  48,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  the 
minimum  allowance  for  a  room  containing  48  children,  through  a  shaft 
24  feet  square  inside,  will  require  the  consumption  of  not  less  than  20 
feet  of  gas  per  hour.    The  cooler  the  season  the  greater  will  be  the  nat- 
ural draught  and  the  less  gas  will  be  needed ;  but  an  expenditure  of 
half  that  amount  is  out  of  the  question  for  scho«>l  purposes,  and  less 
than  this  would  be  merely  delusive.     So  with  the  steam  coils  which  are 
often  introduced :  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  obstruction  which  their 
bulk  presents  to  the  current  is  at  least  equivalent  to  the  assistance  de- 
rived from  their  heating  qualities. 

A  partial  exception  should  be  made  in  favor  of  a  system  of  aspira- 
tion, applied  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Gouge,  47  Beekman  street,  New  York, 
and  covered  by  his  patents,  so  that  ai)plication  must  be  made  to  him  for 
license  to  use  it.  The  principle  on  which  this  depends  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  experiment :  Blow  through  a  small  tube  toward  a  candle 
flame  at  a  distance ;  it  will  be  feebly  affected.  Blow  in  the  same  manner 
through  a  larger  tube;  the  effort  will  be  dispersed  and  lost.  Again, 
blow  through  both  tubes,  holding  the  end  of  the  small  one  a  little  way 
within  the  other — experiment  will  show  the  proper  distance — the  candle 
will  be  strongly  affected,  the  current  through  the  lesser  pipe  seeming  to 
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be  reenforced  by  an  induced  current  entering  at  the  open  end  of  the 
large  one. 

In  applying  this  principle  to  the  ventilation  of  rooms,  the  main  ex- 
traction shaft  of  the  size  required  is  cut  off  at  a  certain  point,  leaving 
the  lower  end  open.  A  smaller  metal  pipe,  five  or  six  inches  square,  is 
inserted  a  little  way  into  this  open  end,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  small 
pipe\is  plaeed  a  lamp  or  gas-jet.  The  strong  though  slender  current, 
produced  by  the  flame  burning  in  so  confined  a  space,  passing  quickly 
upward  into  the  moulh  of  the  large  shaft,  induces  in  this  shaft  a  move- 
ment of  the  air  greater  than  would  be  effected  by  the  same  expenditure 
of  fuel  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Some  one  of  these  means  of  maintaining  a  current  may  be  very  useful 
under  certain  circumstances.  In  ordinary  cases  such  quickening  of  the 
draught  in  the  air  shaft  as  is  afforded  by  connecting  it  with  the  smoke- 
flue  is,  combined  with  thorough  and  frequent  airing  by  open  windows, 
all  that  can  be  attempted.  There  will  be  damp  days  in  spring  and 
autumn  when  this  is  ineffectual,  but,  if  outlets  and  inlets  are  large 
enough  and  unobstructed,  such  days  will  not  be  numerous. 

The  shafts  must,  however,  be  tight  to  be  of  much  use.  The  wooden 
ducts,  so  commonly  employed,  warp  and  crack,  retarding  the  current 
by  the  escape  and  diffusion  of  the  air.  The  upper  register  must  also 
dose  tightly,  or  it  will  be  impossible  to  draw  the  warm  air  down  to  the 
lower  one  for  winter  ventilation.  Wooden  sliding  or  hinged  shutters 
<5an  be  made  pretty  close,  but  metal  registers  and  valves  are  better. 
Those  made  by  W.  G.  Creamer  &  Co.,  96  John  street,  New  York,  have 
a  lip  on  the  valves,  which  assists  tight  closing. 

Besides  the  ventilation  of  the  school  room  proper,  it  is  of  great  use  to 
provide  for  the  discharge  of  the  intensely  heated  air  which  in  summer 
collects  under  the  roof.  The  general  rule  applies  here,  that  without 
inlet  there  will  be  no  outflow,  so  that  two  or  more  openings  must  be 
made.  The  most  effectual  plan  is  to  construct  an  open  ventilator  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  roof,  and  leave  openings  between  the  feet  of  the 
rafters  all  around.  This  effectually  clears  the  roof  space  of  hot  air,  the 
movement  being  stronger  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  greater.  Another 
less  thorough  way  consists  in  making  openings,  protected  by  blind-slats, 
at  two  points  in  the  roof,  in  gables  or  dormers.  If  the  wind  is  favorable, 
the  air  is  by  this  means  slowly  changed. 

Special  ventilation  is  often  needed  for  particular  points,  as  wardrobes, 
water  closets,  &c.  For  these  it  is  generally  sufiicient  to  bear  in  mind 
the  rule  that  without  both  inlet  and  outlet  of  about  equal  capacity  there 
will  be  no  effective  current ;  with  them,  the  days  are  few  in  which  there 
will  not  be  some  change  of  air,  though  it  may  be  slow. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  outlet  shaft  should  be  verticaL 
In  some  cases,  where  it  is  difficult  to  carry  up  a  flue,  tubes  carried  hori- 
xontaUy  in  two  different  directions  to  the  outside  of  the  building  will 
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work  well.    The  wind  pressure  being  never  the  same  at  the  month  of 
both  tubes,  air  will  enter  through  one  and  flow  out  through  the  other. 


The  ventilation  of  privy  vaults  is  treated  of  below  under  "Sani- 
tation.'' , 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  galvanized  iron  caps,  of  which  so 
many  forms  are  sold,  assist  the  action  of  ventilating  flues.  That  they 
do  not  in  practice  accelerate  the  current  is  made  certain  by  rigid  tests 
of  many  varieties,  but  they  do  not  materially  obstruct  it,  and  the  best 
will  generally  but  not  always  prevent  down  draughts  where  the  flue  is 
situated  near  a  higher  roof  or  a  hill. 

HEATING. 

Shall  the  school  room  be  heated  by  shutting  out  all  fresh  air,  starting 
an  air  tight  stove  or  a  steam  radiator,  and  parboiliug  the  bodies  and 
brains  of  the  children  in  an  unchanged  atmosphere  reeking  with  carbonic 
acid  and  organic  exhalations?  This  will  save  fuel,  but  waste  life. 
Fresh  air  must  be  admitted  at  any  cost.  How  is  the  fresh  air  to  be  intro- 
duced, cold  from  the  outside  or  warmed  in  transitu  ?  If  it  enters  cold, 
those  nearest  the  inlet  will  suffer  from  the  chilling  draught.  Unques- 
tionably it  must  be  warmed  before  it  enters  the  room. 

Then  the  problem  of  heating  is  solved ;  48,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air 
"per  hour,  the  minimum  allowance  for  a  school  of  48  children,  must  be 
raised  from  the  out-of-door  temperature  to  70^  and  discharged  into  the 
room.  Any  heating  apparatus  which  will  do  this  is  suitable,  and  none 
is  suitable  which  will  not. 

In  practice,  heating  stoves  or  furnaces  raise  a  comparatively  small 
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amotmt  of  air,  that  vhiob  actually  comes  in  contact  with  their  radiating  snr- 
&ce8,  to  a  temperature  of  10(P  to  200^,  and  this  is  snbseqnently  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cool  air  to  give  an  average  atmosphere  at 
70°.  There  is  nothing  objectionable  in  this,  provided  the  warmer  com- 
ponent is  not  so  heat«d  as  to  char  and  decompose  the  dust  floating  in  it, 
and  provided  also  that  the  cool  portion  of  the  mixture  is  derived  fresh 
firom  out  of  doors,  and  is  not  simply  the  foul  air  of  the  room,  which  has 
been  cooled  by  st»gn»tion,  and,  drifting  near  the  furnace  register,  is 
caught  up  and  sent  into  renewed  circulation.  This  will  be  the  case 
nnless  supplies  both  of  hot  aud  cold  air  are  in  troduced  together  from  out 
of  doors  in  such  a  way  that  if  the  current  from  the  register  is  too  warm 
it  may  be  tempered  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  &esh  cold  air  in  the 
mixture  at  the  same  time  that  the  proportion  of  warm  air  is  diminished ; 
not,  as  is  the  ordinary  arrangement,  by  shutting  the  register,  and  thus 
cutting  oflf  all  supply  of  fresh  air  of  any  kind.  With  such  a  system,  keep- 
ing the  admission  of  fresh  air  the  same  at  all  times,  regulating  its  tem- 
perature by  varying  the  proportion  of  its  two  component  parts,  supple- 
mented by  suitable  shafts  for  withdrawal  of  foul  air,  winter  heating  and 
ventilatioQ  are  easily  managed. 


Fig.  62  shows  a  suitable  device  for  effecting  this  mixture  of  warm  and 
cold  fresh  air  in  the  register  box  of  an  ordinary  furnace,  but  there  are 
numy  other  ways. 
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TbB  register  box  is  shown  in  section :  H  is  the  usual  tin  pix>e  from 
<the  hot  air  chamber  of  the  furnace.  G  is  a  similar  cold  air  pipe  leading 
'from  out  of  doors  or  from  the  cold  air  box  of  the  furnace.  The  pipe  0 
may  be  introduced  either  below  or  at  the  side. 

So  far,  there  is  no  difference  between  this  and  an  ordinary  register 
box.  To  apply  the  regulating  valve,  strips  of  tin  are  soldered  to  the 
sides  of  the  box,  with  a  low  partition  through  the  middle,  and  to  this 
fixed  partition  is  hinged  a  tin  flap,  stiffened  by  wiring  the  edges.  Noth- 
ing more  is  needed  but  to  take  out  the  valves  of  an  ordinary  register 
and  arrange  the  button  by  a  short  wire  lever  to  act  upon  the  flap. 

To  diffuse  the  hot  and  cold  air,  wire  gauze  may  be  put  over  the  in- 
clined mouth  of  each  division  and  a  sheet  of  the  same  may  be  spread 
under  the  register  plate  itself.  This  will  mix  the  two  currents  and  prevent 
unpleasant  draughts,  and  the  size  of  the  registers  may  easily  be  made 
larger  to  compensate  for  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  so  caused. 

This  disposition  of  registers  is  practicable  with  any  form  of  basement 
furnace.  Where  the  room  is  wanned  by  stoves  a  different  arrange- 
ment is  necessary,  the  principle  of  which  was  explained  by  Franklin  a 
century  ago,  and  consists  simply  in  bringing  cold  fresh  air  from  out  of 
doors  by  a  duct  which  directs  it  against  tiie  radiating  surface  of  the 
stove,  from  which  it  passes  warmed  into  the  room.  An  application  of 
this  principle  may  be  made  with  any  common  stove  by  carrying  a  tin  or 
wooden  pipe  from  the  outer  air  to  a  x>oint  beneath  it,  and  directing  it 
upward  through  a  hole  in  the  floor  under  the  stove.  A  part  will  come  in 
contact  with  the  hot  iron  and  be  warmed,  while  the  rest  escapes  un- 
changed, but  the  whole  will  be  pure.  An  improvement  on  this  consists 
of  a  galvanized  iron  or  zinc  casing  around  the  stove,  by  which  the  in- 
coming air  is  held  longer  in  contact  with  it  and  more  thoroughly  warmed. 
These,  however,  are  wasteftil  make  shifts.  The  "school  stoves,''  of  which 
many  kinds  are  manufsK^tured,  accompUsh  the  same  end  flEur  more  econom- 
ically and  thoroughly. 

Figure  63  shows  the  construction  of  that  made  by  Mr.  John  Gros- 
sius,  389  Main  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  direction  of  the  pure  air 
from  outside  within  the  casing  and  on  the  hot  surface  to  its  escape 
through  the  open  top  being  easily  seen.  It  is  in  fact  a  small  hot  air 
furnace.  Similar  ones  are  sold  by  the  New  England  School  Furnishing 
Company,  Boston;  A.  Lotze's  Sons,  Cincinnati;  L.  W.  Leeds,  New 
York,  and  many  other  parties. 

Another  heater  much  used  in  schools  is  the  so  called  Fire  on  the 
Hearth  stove,  made  by  the  Open  Stove  Ventilating  Company,  78  Beek- 
man  street.  New  York,  which  differs  from  the  preceding  mainly  in  having 
an  open  fronf,  so  that  it  can  be  used  either  a«  an  air  tight  stove  or  an  open 
fire.  Where  it  can  stand  at  a  distance  sufficient  to  prevent  scorching 
the  faces  of  the  scholars,  the  open  fire  quality  is  very  desirable.  The 
radiation  from  the  mass  of  coals  warms  the  floor  and  the  feet  of  the 
duldren  in  front,  and  the  ventilation  afforded  by  the  draught  of  the  fire 
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Fig.  64. 


is  very  coDsiderable.  Indeed,  many  small  school-houses  are  wanned 
and  ventilated  wholly  by  means  of  one  of  these  stoves  with  the  front 
open,  the  fresh  air  supply  entering  beneath,  being  warmed  in  its  passage 
through  the  casing,  and  issuing  at  the  top,  whence  it  rises  to  the  ceiling, 
circulates  through  the  room,  and  becoming  cool  and  foul  at  the  same 
time,  settles  to  the  floor,  is  drawn  in  at  the  grate,  and  escapes  up  the 
chimney.  This  is  perfect  in  principle,  and  is  very  much  better  than  no 
ventilation  at  all,  but  is  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  forty  or  fifty  children. 
With  the  blower  on  and  closed,  this  stove  affords  no  ventilation  worth 
mentioning,  unless  a  separate  exhaust  shaft  is  provided  to  draw  off  after 
vitiation  the  fresh  air  which  it  furnishes,  and  thus  allow  more  to  come  in. 

The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  other  heaters  described. 
An  improvement  might 
easily  be  made  in  these 
stoves  by  arrangingregisters 
in  such  a  way  that  the  incom- 
ing air  should  be  thrown  into 
the  room  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  contact  with  the  hot 
surface,  at  pleasure.  Under 
-^  the  present  arrangement  the 
T  temperature  of  the  room  is 
regulated  by  quickening  or 
slackening  the  fire,  a  com- 
paratively slow  process;  by 
the  improvement  we  propose 
it  could  be  changed  in  a  few 
minutes. 

A  few  practical  sugges- 
tions on  the  management  of 
stoves  and  furnaces  may  be 
kept  in  mind. 

Difficulty  is  sometimes 
found  in  directing  the  hot 
air  supplied  from  the  regis- 
ters to  the  desired  points. 
The  school  stoves,  partica* 
larly  in  a  high  room,  send  the 
warm  air  directly  up  to  the 
ceiliii«r,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  room  must  wait  until  the 
upiHM*  regions  are  complete- 
ly tilled  before  it  can  enjoy 

___  the  heat.    The  Fire  on  the 

Uearth  stove  obviates  thiB 
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difficulty  to  a  great  extent  by  its  powerful  draught,  which  immediately 
sets  up  a  circulation  from  the  upper  strata  to  those  nearest  the  floor,  and 
a  good  ventilating  shaft  with  the  lower  register  only  open  accomplishes 
the  same  result;  but  a  still  more  speedy  effect  may  be  obtained  by  sus- 
pending a  shallow  screen  of  sheet-metal  over  the  stove,  by  which  the  as- 
cending current  is  directed  outward  and  downward  so  as  to  reach  the 
occupants  of  the  room  at  once,  becoming  also  thoroughly  intermingled 
with  the  general  body  of  air.  The  Boston  school  stoves  (Fig.  64)  are 
made  with  this  appendage,  which  can  be  easily  added  to  any  form  of 
apparatus.  Furnace  registers  often  need  similar  screens  to  direct  their 
current  toward  or  away  from  any  particular  point. 

It  is  much  disputed  whether  furnace  registers  should  be  in  walls  or 
floor,  or,  if  in  the  wall,  at  what  height.  For  large  buildings  with  strong 
ventilation  the  best  position  seems  to  be  in  the  wall,  6  feet  or  so  above 
the  floor.  Then  the  current  warms  to  some  extent  the  lower  •strata  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  without  blowing  directly  upon  any  one,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  hot  air  to  collect  at  the  ceiling  is  counteracted  by 
the  draught  toward  the  lower  register  of  the  ventilating  shaft. 

Where  the  ventilation  is  as  feeble  as  it  will  generally  be  without  fans 
or  special  sources  of  heat  in  the  shaft,  this  tendency  of  the  hot  current 
to  rise  out  of  reach  cannot  be  overcome,  and  although  the  fresh  warm 
air,  like  an  inverted  lake  filling  up  from  below,  finally  reaches  the  occu- 
pants of  the  room,  much  of  its  heat  is  wasted  in  warming  the  ceiling, 
so  that  for  such  cases,  which  include  most  small  buildings,  the  best  po- 
sition for  registers  will  be  either  low  in  the  wall,  and  directed  so  that 
the  strong  horizontal  current  from  them  will  not  annoy  any  one,  or  in 
the  floor,  where  the  natural  disposition  of  the  air  to  rise  is  counteracted 
by  its  clinging  to  the  floor,  along  which  it  travels  horizontally  a  consid- 
erable distance  before  leaving  it  to  ascend  to  the  upper  regions.  Floor 
registers  are  liable  to  gather  dust ;  they  must  be  kept  clean. 

An  inconvenient  breeze  from  a  register,  either  hot  or  cold,  may  be 
lessened  without  diminishing  the  supply  of  air,  by  widening  the  box  or 
pipe  in  trumpet  shape,  with  the  mouth  toward  the  exit,  and  putting  on 
a  larger  register  plate.  Wire  gauze  either  over  or  under  the  register 
will  also  do  much  to  diffuse  the  current  gently. 

Furnaces  should  be  set  under  the  northwest  comer  of  the  building, 
and  registers  may  be  placed  in  the  four  angles ;  the  greater  length  of 
pipe  needed  to  reach  the  southern  registers,  and  the  consequent  obstruc- 
tion by  friction,  will  be  compensated  by  the  natural  circulation  of  the 
air  in  the  room,  upward  on  the  sunny  side  and  downward  on  the  cold 
side,  so  that  the  delivery  will  be  uniform  at  all  the  registers,  which  it 
will  not  be  if  the  furnace  is  centrally  placed.  Stoves  also  heat  more 
equally  if  set  in  the  coldest  corner. 

Registers  and  the  so  called  ventilating  stoves  should  not  be  situated 
BO  near  the  opening  of  the  ventilating  shaft  that  the  air  from  them  will 
be  drawn  into  the  shaft  as  fast  as  delivered.    The  best  x>osition  is  at  the 
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same  end  of  the  room  as  the  shaft,  bat  at  one  side.  Then,  the  lower 
inlet  only  of  the  shaft  being  open,  the  upward  tendency  of  the  warm, 
fresh  air  from  the  heater  will  carry  it  up  oat  of  roach  before  it  can  be 
drawn  laterally  far  enongh  to  enter  the  shaft  It  will  then  move  along 
the  ceiling  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  descend  to  the  floor  by  cool- 
ing, and  be  drawn  back  into  the  ventilator  only  after  a  circulatioD 
throagh  the  room  more  extended  and  thoroagh  than  coald  be  attained 
with  any  other  relative  position  of  outlet  and  inlet. 

A  serious  difficulty  is  often  experienced,  both  with  basement  furnaces 
and  ventilating  stoves,  through  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  exterior 
opening  of  the  cold  air  box  or  other  fresh  air  supply.  It  is  customary  to 
direct  these  toward  the  north  or  northwest,  and  the  result  is  that  with 
a  high  wind  from  that  quarter  the  air  is  driven  through  the  air  cham- 
ber of  the  furnace  and  up  through  the  registers  much  fEister  than  it  can 
be  warmed. 

The  usual  remedy  is  to  close  the  damper  in  the  air  box,  so  that  the 
43ectional  area  of  the  inward  current  shall  be  diminished  in  proportion 
to  its  'ncreased  velocity.  If  the  air  box  were  tight  and  the  wind 
steady  this  would  be  correct,  but  in  practice  the  wind  comes  in  pufb, 
to  guard  against  which  the  damper  is  too  much  closed,  and  the  normal 
supply  of  air  being  thus  curtailed  the  furnace,  to  make  up  the  deficiencyi 
draws  from  the  cellar,  through  the  cracks  and  pores  of  the  air  chamber 
and  box,  such  air  as  it  can  find. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sheltered  side  of  the  building  is  chosen  for 
taking  in  fresh  air  supply,  a  strong  wind  from  the  opposite  quarter  wiD. 
create  a  vacuum  on  the  lee  side  of  the  house  strong  enough  to  reverse 
the  natural  current,  and  draw  air  out  of  the  building  through  the  reg- 
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Fig.  65. 


isters  and  air  chamber  of  the  furnace,  the  warm  air  issuing  at  the  orifice 
where  the  cold  should  go  in.  This  is  not  a  rare  occurrence,  and  cannot 
be  remedied  without  some  trouble. 
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To  obviate  both  these  difficulties  and  insure  a  steady  and  sufficient 
supply  to  the  stove  or  furnace  at  all  times,  it  is  only  necessary  to  carry 
the  cold  air  box  through  the  building,  with  orifices  at  each  end;  the 
furnace  is  then  supplied  by  means  of  a  short  pipe,  drawing  from  the 
side  of  the  main  box  at  right  angles  with  it.  (Fig.  65.)  The  wind  may 
then  blow  through  the  main  box  at  will  without  disturbing  the  fur- 
nace, which  takes  from  the  stream  just  what  it  needs  and  no  more. 
Where  several  registers  are  to  be  supplied  with  cold  fresh  air  for  mixing 
with  warm,  a  similar  large  main  box,  tapped  at  right  angles  by  the 
minor  pipes,  forms  much  the  best  arrangement. 

If  the  force  of  the  wind  still  makes  itself  felt  in  the  rooms,  a  further 
check  may  be  found  in  a  screen  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  wire  gauze, 
with  wool  loosely  picked  and  spread  between  them.  Independent  of  its 
use  for  checking  the  force  of  the  current,  this  "  air  filter^  is  valuable  for 
straining  out  dust  and  soot  where  the  fresh  air  supply  is  unavoidably 
taken  from  a  street  or  other  dusty  place. 

There  is  much  controversy  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron  furnaces.  As  a  rule,  more  science  has  been  expended  on 
the  cast  iron  varieties  and  they  radiate  better  and  are  more  economical 
of  fuel  than  the  plate  iron  forms,  which  are  often  nothing  more  than  a 
simple  cylinder  inverted  over  the  grate;  but  it  is  probable  that  furnace 
joints  soon  become  pervious  to  carbonic  oxide  gas,  and  plate  iron  forms 
the  most  reliable  security  against  the  mixing  of  the  air  with  minute 
quantities  of  atmospheric  poison. 

The  qualities  to  be  sought  for  in  wrought  iron  as  well  as  in  cast  ftir- 
naces  are  tight  joints,  strength  of  metal,  and  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent of  radiating  surface.  The  greater  the  surface  the  more  thoroughly 
the  air  will  be  warmed,  such  a  fiimace  discharging  large  volumes  of  air 
aU  at  a  moderate  temperature,  while  one  with  small  radiating  surface 
sends  out  a  mixture  of  much  cold  with  a  small  quantity  of  highly  heated 
air. 

Among  the  appliances  for  regulating  furnaces,  the  automatic  heat 
governors  should  be  mentioned.  These,  by  means  of  the  expansion  or 
contraction  of  rods  passing  through  the  air  chamber,  act  upon  the  check 
draught  damper  and  the  lower  door  of  the  furnace,  increasing  the  fire 
when  the  temperature  in  the  air  chamber  falls  and  checking  it  when  it 
rises,  either  by  a  change  in  the  weather  or  by  the  closing  of  registers 
above.  For  so  simple  and  inexpensive  an  apparatus  ($16)  it  is  singu- 
larly useful. 

In  many  cases  open  fireplaces  will  be  used  in  preference  to  any  kind 
of  stove.  There  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  that  any  room  with  an  open 
fireplace  is  sufficiently  ventilated,  summer  and  winter,  without  further 
apparatus.  In  winter,  it  is  true,  the  chimney  may  be  used  as  an  ex- 
haust shaft,  so  far  as  its  capacity  extends,  and  its  action  will  be  increased 
by  the  heat  of  the  fire  at  its  foot,  but  its  usefulness  depeuds  much  on 
the  provision  of  suitable  inlets  of  fresh  air.    In  warmer  weather  the  im- 
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pure  tax  collecta  at  the  top  of  the  room,  and  the  difference  in  tempera 
tnie  between  the  atmosphere  within  and  that  without  J8  too  small  tose 
np  a  corrent  capable  of  drawing  down  the  stagnant  upper  strata  to  thi 
floor. 

Even  if  the  capacity  of  the  flue  should  be  anfBcient  for  winter  venti 
lation,  a  separate  shaft  with  an  opening  at  the  top  is  required  for  Bprin] 
and  fall.  The  once 
common  practice  of 
patting  a  register  in 
the  8moke  flue,  near 
the  top  of  the  room, 
sometimes  with  but 
oflener  without  light 
valves  held  open  by 
a  spring,  but  blow- 
ing to  with  any  down 
drought,  is  too  dan- 
gerous to  be  counte- 
nanced. The  valves, 
if  used,  may  rust  and 
stick,  and  such  open- 
ings  have  been 
known  to  give  vent 
suddenly  to  sheets  of 
flame. 

The  firesh  air  inlets,  ^ 
wherever  open  fires  — 

are    used,   must    be  | 

ample  and  so  placed  ^ 
that  their  current  will 
not  annoy  the  occu- 
pants of  the  room. 
Usually,  no  special 
inlet  is  provided,  and  coiD  fresi-  air 
the  fire  takes  its  air 
where  it  can  find  it, 
sucking  it  iu  iu  smaU 
streams  through  the 
crevices  of  doors  and 
windows,  walls  and 
floors.  These  small 
draughts  of  cold  air, 
drawn  directly  &om 
out ,  of  doors  and 
crossing  the  room 
straight  to  the  fl|«. 
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are  both  uncomfortable  and  dangerous.  A  sufficient  supply  should  be 
apecially  provided;  then  these  secondary  currents  will  cease.  The  best 
way  to  obtain  this  supply  is  by  means  of  a  flue  passing  through  or  near 
the  fireplace,  with  an  opening  at  the  bottom  to  the  exterior  air  and 
another  into  the  room,  if  possible  above  the  mantel,  so  that  the  fresh 
«ir,  thus  warmed,  may  not  be  drawn  directly  into  the  fireplace  but  may 
rise  to  the  ceiling  and  circulate  through  the  room  until  sufficiently  cooled 
to  descend  to  the  floor,  be  drawn  back  to  the  fire,  and  consumed  or 
driven  off  up  the  chimney.  There  are  endless  ways  of  effecting  this; 
any  intelligent  mason  can  accomplish  it.  One  way  is  to  build  a  false 
back  to  the  fire  place,  carrying  flues  from  it  to  the  front  of  the  breast 
(Fig.  66)  above  the  mantel.  These  cross  flues  may  be  made  of  brick,  or 
bits  of  drain  pipe  can  be  built  in.  The  heat  around  them  and  against 
the  false  back  warms  the  air  effectually.  StiH  better  would  be  a  similar 
apparatus  of  iron,  but  the  materials  may  not  be  at  hand,  and  a  large  Fire 
on  the  Hearth  stove  would  answer  the  same  purpose  better  at  less  ex- 
pense. Even  the  roughest  chimney  may  have  a  similar  flue  built  up  at 
the  side  instead  of  the  back,  with  opening  in  the  side  of  the  breast  and 
an  oi)ening  to  the  external  air  at  the  bottom.  (Fig.  67.)  The  air  will  be 
less  easily  warmed  than  where  the  partition  is  of  brick  or  iron,  but  to 
comx>ensate  for  this  the  fires  in  such  rough  chimneys  are  likely  to  be 
made  without  sparing  fuel. 

The  homely  buildings  in  which  pebble  stone  or  log  chimneys  are  used 
will  be  particularly  benefited  by  such  an  air  supply  flue ;  not  that  they 
lack  ventilation,  but  because  their  seams  and  cracks,  from  the  moment 
that  the  fire  discovers  an  easier  source  of  supply,  will  cease  to  admit  cold 
draughts.  K  the  flue  for  fresh  warmed  air  is  large  enough  (it  should 
be  considerably  larger  than  the  smoke  flue),  the  pressure  at  the  crevices 
around  the  walls  will  be  rather  outward  than  inward. 

SANITATION. 

If  the  principles  of  ventilation,  heating,  location,  and  construction,  as 
described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  are  intelligently  applied  to  school  build- 
ings, little  more  can  be  done  to  preserve  the  health  of  their  inmates,  and 
if  any  of  them  are  neglected  no  amount  of  attention  to  the  others  will 
make  amends. 

The  importance  of  guarding  the  water  supply  of  the  school  from  con- 
tamination has  already  been  dwelt  upon,  and  frequent  inspection  of  the 
ground  whence  are  derived  the  springs  which  feed  the  well  should  pre- 
vent subsequent  defilement. 

In  the  building  itself,  the  imperative  necessity  for  preserving  the  cel- 
lar air  clean  and  sweet  must  never  be  forgotten ;  basement  laboratories 
or  storerooms  for  chemicals,  kerosene,  or  even  coal  and  wood,  should  be 
avoided.  If  these  precautions  are  observed,  the  only  probable  remain- 
ing source  of  impurity  will  be  the  sinks  or  bowls  and  closets.  Of  these 
the  bowls  will  give  no  trouble  if  drained  into  a  separate  ^^dry  well," 
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CODBistiog  of  a  pit  some  2  or  3  barrels  in  capacity,  filled  with  loOM 
stones  EUid  sodded  over,  or  still  better  a  lino  of  50  to  100  feot  of  aeSti 
tile,  laid  end  to  end,  about  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  tlie  grotmd,  and 
1.67. 
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the  joints  covered  with  a  bit  of  paper  or  handful  of  hay  before  filling 
up  the  trench.  The  water  discharged  from  the  school  washbowls  is 
eomparatively  so  clean  that  there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of  the  outlet 
choking  with  sediment.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  water  closet  drainage, 
which  will  in  time  fill  up  the  pores  of  any  soil.  The  nsaal  course,  to 
X)08tpone  as  long  as  possible  the  evil  day  when  the  cesspool  must  be 
cleaned  out,  by  making  it  of  great  size,  is  unwise.  Aside  from  the  in- 
creased cost,  the  large  accumulation  of  material  is  at  all  times  much 
more  offensive  and  dangerous  than  a  small  one,  and  the  cleaning  out, 
when  it  comes,  is  horrible,  while  the  pumping  out  of  a  small  reservoir  once 
a  week  or  so  is  not  a  serious  matter.  The  best  cesspool  is  a  tight  tank 
of  brickwork  in  cement,  with  brick  or  concrete  bottom  and  a  stone  top 
set  in  cement.  The  stone  cover  may,  with  advantage,  have  a  common 
iron  pump  fixed  in  it,  by  means  of  which  the  contents  of  the  tank  may 
be  pumped  out  whenever  required  with  the  least  trouble. 

In  addition,  the  cesspool  cover  should  be  drilled  with  a  number  of 
boles  for  admission  of  air.  If  the  tank  is  far  from  the  building,  it  is 
best  to  put  a  trap  in  the  drain  pipe,  near  the  house  wall.  In  this  case, 
there  will  be  a  constant  small  effluvium  from  the  cesspool,  but,  unless  it 
is  too  large,  not  enough  to  reach  the  building.  If  space  is  restricted, 
the  drain  pipe  should  be  without  a  trap  and  the  soil  pipes  carried  well 
up  above  the  roof.  Then  the  natural  warmth  of  soil  pipes  and  cesspool 
will  cause  an  upward  flow  in  the  now  unobstructed  line  of  pipe,  the  air 
being  drawn  in  through  the  holes  in  the  stone  cover  instead  of  issuing 
therefrom,  and  will  be  discharged  harmlessly  into  the  upper  air. 

An  overflow  is  usually  necessary  to  any  tight  cesspool  which  is  in 
danger  of  being  neglected.  This  may  be  carried  to  a  small  dry  well  or 
other  outlet,  where  its  offensiveness  will  do  as  little  harm  as  possible. 

In  many  places  these  dry  wells  or  leaching  cesspools  will  for  economy's 
sake  be  employed  to  do  the  whole  work,  regardless  of  the  gradual  pois- 
oning of  the  subsoil  inseparable  from  their  use.  Even  in  this  case,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  a  small 
brick  tank  for  first  receiving 
the  drainage  and  allowing  it 
to  settle  and  dissolve  is  of  much 
value  in  preventing  the  clogg- 
ing of  the  soil  around  the  leach- 
ing pit. 

The  overflow  pipe  should  be 
built  into  the  wall  about  half 
its  diameter  below  the  inlet 
pil)e,  and  a  quarter  bend  should 
be  previously  cemented  in,  so 
that  when  set  this  will  dip 
below  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
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in  the  ce88i)ool.    (Fig.  68.)    By  this  means,  the  scum  and  paper  whioh 
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always  float  on  the  top  will  be  prevented  from  entering  and  choking  the 
overflow  pipe. 

The  drain  pipe  should  be  of  vitrified  earthenware  outside  the  building, 
jointed  with  cement  and  the  joints  scraped  out  clean.  Inside  or  under 
the  house  nothing  should  be  used  but  cast  iron  of  the  best  possible  make 
and  jointed  with  melted  lead.  Four  pounds  of  lead  is  not  too  much  for 
each  joint  in  a  four-inch  pipe,  and  it  must  be  well  caulked  in.  This  soil 
pipe  must  be  carried  well  up  above  the  roof,  and  the  end  left  open.  If 
this  is  not  done,  the  flow  of  water  through  the  traps  will  at  times  siphon 
them  out,  leaving  free  communication  between  the  house  and  the  interior 
of  the  drain,  and  any  expansion  in  hot  weather  of  the  air  contained  in 
the  soil  pipe  will  force  bubbles  through  the  traps  to  contaminate  the 
atmosphere  of  the  rooms. 

These  points  being  properly  arranged,  there  will  be,  with  good  water 
closets,  well  set,  notibiing  to  fear  from  the  plumbing.  With  plenty  of 
water,  the  best  closets  are  the  enamelled  hoppers  with  enamelled  traps, 
supplied  automatically  by  a  tank  with  siphon  or  ^<  tumbler,"  so  as  to  flush 
all  the  closets  once  in  ten  minutes  through  the  day.  This  is  also  an 
economical  arrangement,  as  one  tank  will  supply  a  number  of  closets, 
but  consumes  much  water.  Next  in  cleanliness  as  well  as  in  consump- 
tion of  water  come  the  Jennings  and  Demarest  closets,  then  the  Hellyer, 
American  Defiance,  Climax,  and  Whirlpool  varieties ;  last,  the  common 
pan  closets.  Hoppers  without  abundant,  and  if  possible  automatic, 
flushing  are  liable  to  become  nuisances. 

The  evils  of  pan  closets  are  much  mitigated  by  using  only  those  with 
enamelled  i-eceivers,  but,  common  as  they  are,  none  remain  long  free  fr^m 
offense.  All  the  varieties  may  be  arranged  for  automatic  action,  the 
valves  being  operated  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door  or  press- 
ure on  the  seat,  and  this  is  strongly  to  be  recommended. 

Many  large  schools  use  the  latrines  made  by  J.  L.  Mott  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  others,  which  consist  of  a  long  trough  filled  with  water,  which 
is  emptied  and  flushed  two  or  three  times  daily  by  a  janitor  or  servant. 
These  are  useful,  but  hardly  suitable  for  small  schools. 

In  general,  whatever  plumbing  is  used  should  be  of  the  best  and  most 
thorough  kind.  A  country-built  house  with  coiintry  plumbing  is  apt 
to  be  a  dangerous  place  to  inhabit,  and  school  houses  and  public  build- 
ings are  even  worse. 

Urinals  become  exceedingly  offensive  unless  well  looked  after. 
WTierever  possible,  they  should  have  floor  and  partitions  of  slate  or 
marble,  for  easy  washing,  and  should  in  any  ci^e  be  in  a  well  aired  place. 
A  piece  of  common  bar  soap  is  often  placed  in  urinals  to  lessen  the 
odor  from  them  and  is  of  considerable  use. 

Earth  closets,  which  will  in  the  majority  of  cases  form  the  most  avail- 
able appliance,  differ  only  from  a  well  arranged  pri\^'  in  the  fittings  by 
which  at  intervals  a  small  quantity  of  sifted  dry  earth  is  thrown  on  the 
matter  in  the  vault.     A  very  small  quantitj',  if  evenly  spread,  acts  as 
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a  complete  diainfectaiiit^  and  earth  closets  are  nearly  as  free  from  offionse 
as  the  best  water  cloeete — much  more  so  than  inferior  ones—trith  the 
advantages  of  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  availttbility  in  cold  weathw. 

The  simpler  the  apparatos  the  better;  those  for  house  use  often  come 
provided  with  springs  for  automatic  sprinkling  of  the  earth,  slides  to 
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enclose  the  receptacle  when  not  iu  use,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  best  dis- 
pensed with  in  schools.  Kot  knowing  of  any  ready  made  appliance 
exactly  suited  to  the  mode  of  treatment  which  he  proposes,  the  writer 
SQggests  the  following,  which  works  well  iu  the  model  at  least. 

What  is  needed  is  a  capacious  reservoir  for  the  dried  earth,  a  measurer 
to  receive  from  the  reservoir  a  certain  small  quantity,  and  a  means  of 
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throwing  out  the  earth  cODtained  in  the  measurer  at  will  in  a  nnifftrm 
sheet  over  the  vault,  after  which  operation  another  given  doBe  ahonld 
fbll  into  the  measurer,  to  be  ready  for  the  next  operation. 

In  Figs.  69  and  70  the  reservoir  or  hopper  is  filled  with  a  shove]  tma 
the  outside  through  the  opening.    A  lid  of  plain  boards  is  hinged  to  the 
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forward,  as  shown  in  Fig.  70,  and  the  slide  raised,  shutting  off  the  de- 
scent of  earth  from  the  hopper  above  into  the  measurer,  but  throwing  the 
portion  akeady  contained  in  it  over  the  vault  in  a  uniform  sheet.  On 
the  relaxing  of  the  impulse  the  weight  draws  the  slide  back  and  sup- 
plies the  measurer  with  a  fresh  dose.  By  regulating  the  front  edge  of 
the  measurer  the  sheet  of  earth  may  be  directed  as  required.  B  B  B  is 
a  sheet  of  wire  netting  fixed  in  the  hopper,  which  serves  to  sift  the  earth 
and  to  prevent  it  from  packing  so  firmly  in  the  bottom  as  to  impede 
the  movement  of  the  measurer.  The  jar  communicated  to  the  apparatus 
shakes  down  the  earth,  a  matter  of  some  importance.  Very  possibly 
there  may  be  better  modes  of  accomplishing  the  same  result ;  the  writer 
merely  suggests  this  as  illustrating  the  end  to  be  attained  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  means  desirable. 

A  separate  box  may  be  fitted  to  every  seat,  or  one  may  serve  for  two 
or  three.  Perhaps  the  best  means  for  discharging  the  earth  will  be 
by  cords  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

The  vault  may,  with  advantage,  consist  of  tight  plank  boxes  on  wheels, 
so  as  to  be  easily  rolled  out  for  emptying.  If  this  is  impracticable,  a 
shallow  pit  lined  with  8-inch  brickwork  in  cement,  and  with  bottom  of 
bricks  on  edge,  also  laid  in  cement,  is  necessary,  and  for  facility  of  clean- 
ing the  bottom  may  slope  outward.  The  vault  should  be  accessible  from 
the  outside,  but  closed  by  strong  and  tight  doors  with  lock  and  key. 

The  earth  used  in  these  closets  should  be  loam  or  clay,  not  sand.  It 
should  be  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  a  fire,  sifted,  and  stored  in  a  dry  place. 
The  screen  for  sifting  should  have  about  three  meshes  to  the  inch ;  and 
coal  ashes,  similarly  sifted,  may  be  added  to  the  mixture  in  quantity 
equal  to  the  earth  without  harm.  Wood  ashes  or  lime  should  not  be 
used. 

The  earth  taken  out  of  the  vaults  may  be  dried  and  used  over  again 
indefinitely.  It  retains  no  trace  of  the  organic  matter  which  it  has 
helped  to  decompose.  The  quantity  required  may  be  easily  calculated. 
About  14  pints,  or  2J  pounds,  of  average  earth  per  closet  will  generally 
be  enough  for  each  discharge,  supposing  these  to  take  place  four  or  five 
times  daily;  and  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  divided  by  this  will  give 
the  length  of  the  interval  between  successive  fillings.  If  several  relays 
of  earth  are  dried  and  stored  in  barrels,  there  need  be  no  interruption  to 
the  working  of  the  apparatus. 

A  privy  is  simply  an  earth  closet  without  the  disinfecting  earth,  and 
needs  no  further  description.  The  vault  should  be  small,  built  of  brick 
in  cement,  with  brick  bottom  sloping  toward  the  rear,  and  tight  door  for 
cleaning  out,  as  described  above.  In  addition,  the  vault  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  ventilating  pipe,  carried  up  well  above  the  roof.  This  is  best 
of  galvanized  iron,  but  may  be  of  wood^  if  perfectly  tight.  The  doors 
opening  into  the  vault  should  be  made  tight  with  list  or  weather  mould- 
ing, and  all  crevices  cemented  up.  If  this  is  thoroughly  done,  there 
will  be  a  pretty  constant  current  of  air  downward  through  the  seats, 
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thence  up  throagh  the  shaft;  into  the  atmosphere,  and  no  odor  Till  bt 
perceived  even  directly  over  the  seat.  The  top  of  the  veDtilataog  shaft 
should  be  protected  by  a  cap  if  higher  roofs  about  it  are  likely  to  caoaa 
down  draughts.  Unless  the  vault  is  tight,  no  Teutslation  will  prevent 
stench  from  the  saturated  soU  around  it. 

AconsTics. 

The  dimensions  of  school-rooms  are  generally  fixed  by  oth^  consid- 
erations, bat  some  attention  may  be  paid  to  acoustic  quality  witboot 
detriment  to  the  other  uses  of  tlie  building 

The  most  common  mistake  is  in  making  the  room  too  high.  Any- 
thing over  13  feet  is  likely  in  a  room  not  over  40  feet  square  to  cause 
that  confusion  of  sounds  and  echoes  which  constitutes  what  is  called  a 
"noisy  "  room.  Twelve  feet  is  still  better  as  to  this  point.  Painted  a 
impervious  walls  also  promote  echo  and  noisiness,  and  the  dampness  at 
fresh  plaster,  closing  its  pores  like  paint,  often  oauses  the  same  nopleu- 
ant  effect,  which  however  disappears  as  the  wall  dnes  out 

Little  can  be  done  to  cure  such  a  room,  if  onginally  wrongly  pro- 
portioned, except  putting  in  a  new  ceiling  hang  below  the  old. 

Occasil>uaUy  echoes  from  the  blank  end  walls  may  annoy  teachers  a 
scholars.    Something  may  be  done  to  remedy  this  by  banging  m^w  cr 
any  soft  elastic  sul^tance  against  the  offending  wall.     If  desks  aia 
placed  next  the  side  walls,  which  should 
never  be  the  case,  there  is  very  likih  to  Iil 
an  indistinctness  of  sound  then   Irom  tin 
intermingling  of  sound  waves  traiiMiiitl    I 
at  different  velocities  through  tlic  jir    in  I 
along  the  solid  substance  and  retl<  i  U  it  Iniin 
the  rear.    This  can  be  partly  rtiiudinl  li\ 
cutting  off  the  rear  angles  ot  tin.  rooiu  l>\ 
a  boafd  set  in  the  comer,  as  at  \,  but  ttii 
desks  should  be  moved  away  from  the  walls 
(Fig.  71.) 

ATTEACTIVENESa  AND  ECONOMY   IN   BUILDING. 

These  two  qualities  are  perhaps  not  altogether  compatible,  at  least 
not  in  their  highest  development ;  but  it  is  rare  to  find  any  building 
which  does  not  show  some  sacrifice  to  appearance,  and  with  care  and 
knowledge  little  expenditure  is  needed  to  secure  some  measure  of  pict- 
uresque beauty.  For  this,  however,  the  first  requisite  is  good  constmc- 
tion.  Elaboration  of  detail  only  adds  to  the  repulsiveness  of  a  stmctnre 
tainted  with  premature  decay.  To  begin  with  frame  structures,  all 
woodwork  should  be  kept  from  coutaet  with  earth,  and  even  when 
brought  into  juxtaposition  with  masonry  should  be  well  painted  to  repel 
the  inevitable  dampness.  The  end  grain  of  timber  needs  most  to  be 
protected,  and  the  tenons  of  beams  framed  into  girders.    The  end  joint^i 
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of  clapboards,  especially  where  they  abnt  against  a  casings  or  comer 
boards  and  all  similar  points,  may  with  great  advantage  be  coated 
with  paint  before  the  parts  are  broaght  together.  This  will  prevent  the 
springing  out  of  clapboards  or  siding  at  ends  through  the  breaking 
away  by  incipient  rotting  of  the  wood  aroond  the  nails  in  those  places, 
which  soon  disfigures  buildings  not  well  cared  for.  In  the  same  way, 
plank  walks  and  outside  woodwork  will  keep  in  good  condition  much 
longer  if  the  ends  of  the  planks  are  painted. 

Another  important  though  commonly  neglected  point  is  the  use  of 
galvanized  nails  for  putting  on  clapboards  and  outside  flnish.  The 
osual  wayis  to  employ  ordinary  nails  and  "set  in"  the  heads  far  enough 
to  allow  a  little  putty  to  be  daubed  over  them  before  painting  the  second 
coat.  This  keeps  the  water  out  till  the  builder  gets  his  pay.  Soon  after- 
wards the  continual  shrinking  and  swelling  of  the  boards  by  the  vids- 
Hitndes  of  weather  open  a  little  crack  around  the  putty,  through  which 
moisture  penetrates,  to  exude  again,  leaving  a  msty  streak  below  every 
nail  hole.  la  dwelling-houses  painted  every  five  years  or  so,  this  is  less 
important,  but  neglect  must  be  assumed  to  be  the  normal  condition  of 
school-houses,  and  its  evil  effects  must  be  provided  against  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable in  the  first  place. 

All  other  points  of  strength  and  quality  of  material  should  be  well 
looked  after.  Gutter  irons  should  not  be  over  30  inches  apart;  shingles 
should  not  show  more  than  one-third  their  length  to  the  weather;  clap- 
boards 6  inches  wide  should  lap  at  least  1 J  inches ;  the  tops  of  door  aad 
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window  casings  should  be  rebated  or  flashed  with  sheet  lead  to  prevent 
the  entry  of  water  over  them;  door  and  window  stools  should  pitch 
sharply  to  throw  water  quickly  off;  and,  as  a  rule,  eaves  should  have 
considerable  projection,  a  matter  of  importance  in  promoting  the  dryness 
of  the  bnilding. 
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this  case,  a  corresponding  delicacy  may  be  suggested  in  the  main  po- 
tion by  a  narrow  belt  or  two,  or  a  row  of  shingles  with  cut  ends  maybe 
carried  around  it,  and  the  intervals,  being  painted  of  a  different  coIoe^ 
will  present  a  chain  of  colored  points,  restoring  smallness  of  scale  and 
"  preciousness  "  to  the  whole.    (Fig.  76.) 

Where  the  whole  of  the  outside  woodwork  is  painted,  the  best  eflfect 
will  be  found  in  employing  three  or  four  different  colors.  One  of  theee 
should  always  in  the  country  be  an  olive  or  brownish  green,  to  recaD 
and  as  it  were  tie  the  building  down  to  the  general  surface  of  grass  and 
earth  about  it.  The  other  tints  may  be  varieties  of  the  same  green, 
made  by  modifying  it  with  blue,  yellow,  or  brown.  This,  with  the  roof 
painted  a  brownish  red,  using  any  of  the  red  mineral  pigments  now  in 
the  market,  will  give  a  pleasant  effect,  especially  if  touches  of  red  aie 
introduced  at  different  points  in  the  mass  of  green,  as  on  window  sashes, 
brackets,  ends  of  rafters,  panel  mouldings  of  doors,  turned  work,  &c. 
If  a  more  lively  impression  upon  the  eye  is  desired  the  indispensable 
olive  green  may  be  boldly  associated  with  the  red  and  violet,  which  will 
complete  the  full  color  scale. 

It  is  said  by  some  oculists  that  the  retina  of  the  eye  is  composed  at 
three  layers  of  nerve  substance,  one  of  which  responds  to  green  rays, 
another  to  red,  and  the  third  to  violet.  White  light,  in  which  all  the 
rays  are  contained,  calls  the  whole  of  the  retina  into  action ;  colored 
light,  on  the  contrary,  excites  only  its  special  layer,  leaving  the  others 
quiescent.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  observing  party-colored  objects  the 
optic  nerve  is  more  or  less  unequally  brought  into  action,  and  in  conse- 
quence unpleasantly  affected,  according  as  the  proportions  of  the*  vari- 
ous hues  depart  from  or  approach  that  proportion  which  would  stimu- 
late the  three  sensitive  layers  equally.  When  this  proportion  is  reached, 
whether  by  pure  colors  or  subtle  mixtures,  the  eye  experiences  a  sensa- 
tion of  rest  and  satisfaction.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "  color 
harmony."  Just  what  are  the  relative  proportions  and  the  shades  of 
color  which  constitute  perfect  harmony  we  cannot  yet  say.  In  general, 
if  the  three  quasi  primary  colors,  red,  green,  and  violet,  are  presented 
of  equal  intensity  and  in  equal  areas,  the  eye  will  be  roughly  satisfied. 

For  our  purpose,  the  violet  may  be  represented  by  the  dark  "  slate 
paints"  sold  for  putting  on  roofs,  modified  by  admixture  of  other  pig- 
ments if  desired.  The  green  should  be  of  an  olive  cast  and  the  red  may 
be  any  warm  ochrey  color  not  too  dark.  The  red  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  intense  of  the  three ;  if  so,  it  must  present  proportionately  less 
surface,  and  in  the  same  way  the  area  of  the  other  colors  must  be  in 
inverse  proportion  to  their  intensity  to  keep  the  balance  right.  Some 
ingenuity  will  be  required  in  managing  the  colored  surfaces.  The  roof, 
if  it  shows  about  one-third  of  the  total  visual  area,  may  be  painted  with 
the  slate  color  at  once.  If  it  shows  more,  the  violet  should  be  lightened 
or  modified;  if  less,  intensified.  To  divide  the  red  and  green  equally, 
excuses  must  be  sought  for  painting  gables,  for  coloring  the  wall  beneath 
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of  tints,  it  is  often  desitable  to  break  up  a  sarface  which  woald  otherwise 
give  too  large  a  mass  of  one  shade  by  belts  or  bands  in  variouB  patterns. 
These  may  be  readily  and  cheaply  made  by  putting  boards  directly 


Fig.  75. 


over  the  shingles  or  clapboarding.  In  this  way  there  will  be  no  need  of 
"grafting"  or  flashings,  which  are  necessary  where  the  bands  are  nailed 
OD  the  nnder  boarding  and  shin^ied  or  clapboarded  np  to  in  the  com- 
moD  way,  and  the  effect  is  if  anything  rather  in  favor  of  the  cheaper 
mode,  which  gives  more  projection  than  the  other.  Figs.  73,  74,  and  75 
give  a  variety  of  suggestions. 

A  little  ingenuity  will  secure  much  beauty  with  two  colors,  the  prin- 
eapal  point  being  to  avoid  heavy  masses  of  anbroken  tint.  Every  op- 
portunity shouM  be  seized  for  changing  from  one  color  to  the  other,  es- 
pecially about  porches  and  balustrades,  which  demand  delicate  treat- 
ment. 


I.I.I    I    I.I 
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Fis.  76. 

It  will  often  be  found,  however,  that  the  porch  detail  is  too  small  for 

the  rest  of  the  building,  which  looks  heavy  and  clumsy  by  contrast.    In 
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aJt  differently  from  that  above,  showing  doors  with  red  panek  in 
XI  framework,  and  so  on.  In  case  of  necessity,  the  red  can  be  so 
iMsifled  with  vermilion  that  its  area  may  be  made  relatively  small. 
Less  combinations  wiU  suggest  themselves  to  any  one  who  once  un- 
t:and8  the  simple  principles  from  which  he  should  work. 
ore  complex  harmonies  may  be  tried  in  reserving,  say,  a  portion  of 
green,  separating  it  into  blue  and  yellow,  and  with  these  decorating 
oinent  points ;  or,  by  keeping  the  green  of  a  bluish  cast,  enough 

yellow,  so  to  speak,  will  be  liberated  to  enliven  gables  or  similar 
wts.  It  is  safest,  however,  to  experiment  with  the  tints  rather  sub- 
1. 

Lside  the  building,  decoration  must  necessarily  be  restrained.  The 
3bling  frescoes  of  battle  scenes  and  deeds  of  heroism  which  some 
m  to  see  on  school  room  walls  are  hardly  for  our  day ;  the  best  we 
liope  for  will  be  coarse  maps  or  diagrams.  Ceilings  should  be  white, 
the  sake  of  their  reflected  light.  Floors  and  woodwork  offer  some 
ortnnity  for  picturesque  effect.  The  former,  in  the  districts  where 
sk  walnut  is  abundant,  may  at  trifling  expense  be  laid  with  alternate 
ps  of  this  and  a  lighter  wood,  pine  or  spruce.  Kefuse  walnut  may 
ised,  white  sap  not  being  a  serious  defect  for  this  purpose.  The  floor 
□Id  be  laid  without  a  border,  which  cannot,  unless  special  prepara- 
.  is  made  for  it,  be  nailed  flrmly  enough  for  school-house  wear. 
1  a  similar  manner,  doors  and  wainscot  may  have  panels  of  one  wood 

framing  of  another.  White  wood  (tulip  or  basswood)  panels,  in 
5  or  spruce  framing,  look  well ;  if  oiled,  they  quickly  turn  to  a  brown 
ie.  Cap  mouldings  of  wainscots  may  be  dark  wood  and  panels  or 
sr  members  may  be  painted,  leaving  the  remaining  parts  natural  or 
different  color.  Bronze  green  framing  may  have  Indian  red  panels, 
ice  versa,  and  so  on.  All  these  things  help  to  ^^  dress  up  "  a  room, 
though  too  violent  for  private  dwellings  they  are  not  so  for  a  school- 
Be  and  do  much  to  keep  it  looking  bright  and  fresh  without  increas- 
its  cost.  I 

trick  buildings  need  less  exterior  decoration ;  massiveness  is  their 
per  quality,  and  whatever  increases  the  impression  of  this  helps  the  j  J 

ot  of  the  building,    lieveals,  that  is,  the  sides  of  the  window  and  door  ,  j  * 

asses,  should  be  deep.  For  instance,  in  a  16-inch  hollow  wall  it  is 
sible  either  to  put  the  window  frame  ne.ar  the  inside  of  the  wall,  \l 

ring  12  inches  of  brick  surface  to  form  the  outer  part  of  the  recess, 
o  set  the  fr*ame  only  4  inches  back  from  the  general  wall  surface,  in 
.eh  case  there  will  be  a  considerable  interior  reveal,  to  be  plastered 
ined  with  wood.  Of  these  two  modes,  the  former  has  much  the  bet- 
appearance. 

Vith  brick  or  stone  walls  a  peculiarly  picturesque  and  pleasant  eftect 
piven  by  using  tiles  for  roof  covering  instead  of  slates  or  shingles. 
Me  made  at  Akron,  Ohio,  by  Merrill,  Ewait  &  Co.,  have  projecting 
(,  which  much  improve  the  tightness  of  the  roof  hud  \y\tlix  tUwu 
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Without  some  such  device  ordinary  tile  roofs  will  admit  dry,  dnftiDg 
snow,  unless  made  of  very  steep  pitch,  but  it  is  safe  to  use  them  where ' 
only  rain  is  to  be  feared. 

It  is  very  fashionable  in  England  to  paint  the  woodwork  of  brick  build- 
ings— sashes  and  firames  of  windows,  doors,  and  balustrades — white,  uid 
the  effect  is  pleasant.  The  sash  bars  are  made  quite  thick — seven-eighths 
of  an  inch,  instead  of  the  five- eighths  usual  with  us — to  avoid  the  spider 
web  look  of  the  lines,  and  small  lights  are  used.  In  some  cases  the 
frames  and  sashes  are  even  gilded,  so  there  is  no  want  of  example  for 
the  exercise  of  fancy  in  decoration  of  this  kind.  Figs.  77,  78,  and  79 
show  different  modes  of  treating  the  model  plan.  Fig.  80  shows  a  small 
English  school-house  recently  built. 

SPECIFICATIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

It  only  remains  to  suggest  models  for  specifications  and  contracts 
which  shall  be  suitable  for  ordinary  cases.  To  present  a  separate  model 
for  each  kind  of  building,  brick,  stone,  and  wood,  is  unnecessary ;  any 
one  can  make  the  requisite  changes  to  suit  a  given  specification  to  one 
or  the  other  construction.  What  seems  most  essential  is  that  the  model 
shall  include  all  that  is  needed  for  a  particular  building.  Then,  for  a 
structure  of  the  same  kind,  the  specification  can  be  adopted  entire,  with 
assurance  that  there  is  nothing  omitted,  and  for  one  of  a  different 
sort  the  completeness  of  the  model  will  help  to  call  attention  to  all  the 
points  which  need  modification. 

In  the  same  way,  in  regard  to  contracts,  there  is  much  less  danger 
that  an  intelligent  committee  or  superintendent  will  be  unable  to  mod- 
ify a  given  form  to  adapt  it  to  various  circumstances  than  that,  if  the 
model  before  them  is  too  general  or  incomplete,  as  such  models  usually 
are,  they  will  not  be  able  from  their  own  experience  to  supply  those 
numerous  clauses  and  conditions  for  want  of  which  serious  trouble  may 
afterward  arise. 

It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  give  a  fiill  si)ecification  for  an  ordinary 
frame  structure  of  the  best  and  most  thorough  kind ;  such  a  one  as  an 
architect  desirous  of  saving  his  employers  from  bills  of  extras  would 
think  it  necessary  to  use.  Following  this  is  a  form  of  contract  which, 
though  much  longer  than  the  agreements  that  are  frequently  used,  is 
as  condense<l  as  it  can  be  without  leaving  out  clauses  which,  though  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  needless,  the  tenth  time  l>ecome  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  is  the  essence  of  a  good  contract  that  it  shall  leave  no  con- 
tingency unprovided  for.  Long  experience  has  shown  that  all  the 
emergencies  contemplateil  in  this  model  are  liable  to  occur,  and  it  is  for 
the  benefit  Ixith  of  builder  and  owner  to  have  their  rights  and  duties  in 
such  cases  defined  beforehand,  so  that  no  ai>ologj-  is  needed  for  the 
length  of  the  document.  It  will  rarely  be  necessary  to  call  in  a  lawyer 
to  draw  up  such  papers,  unless  some  very  unusual  stipulation  is  to  be 
introduced. 
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MODEL  FOR  SPECIFICATIONS. 


Masan^s  spedficatianfor  school-house  to  be  built  for  the  inhabitcmts  of  the 

town  of  X  on  their  land  on  Y  street. 

Excavation. — Excavate  the  cellar  to  a  uniform  depth  of  3^  feet  below 
the  highest  point  of  the  ground  which  the  building  covers,  making  the 
excavation  8  inches  wider  all  around  than  the  outside  of  foundation 
walls,  as  marked  on  plan ;  excavate  trenches  for  all  walls  and  piers  2 
feet  below  cellar  bottom ;  excavate  trench  4  feet  deep  and  100  feet  long 
for  drain  pipe ;  and  excavate  for  setting  posts  of  porch  4  feet  deep,  and 
for  cesspool  as  shown  on  plan.  Separate  the  loam  and  stack  by  itself 
where  directed,  and  dump  the  other  earth  from  the  excavations  wher- 
ever directed  within  200  feet  of  the  building.  Excavate  for  bulkhead 
to  cellar.  BefiU  about  cellar  walls  witl^  gravel.  Eefill  around  cesspool 
and  posts.  Level  and  grade  neatly  about  the  building  as  directed,  and 
put  the  loam  on  top.  Clear  away  and  remove  all  rubbish  and  leave  the 
ground  in  good  order. 

Blasting. — If  any  blasting  should  be  necessary  for  excavating  the 
cellar  as  above  specified,  seven  cents  (more  or  less)  per  cubic  foot  will 
be  allowed  by  the  town  for  blasting  and  removing  the  stone,  and  all  the 
stone  so  removed  which  may  be  suitable  shall  be  used  in  building  the 
cellar  walls,  and  for  all  stone  so  taken  from  the  cellar  and  used  in  the 
walls  the  town  shall  be  credited  at  the  rate  of  seven  cents  (more  or  less) 
per  cubic  foot. 

Drainpipe. —  Furnish  and  lay  in  the  best  manner  from  cellar  wall  to 
cesspool  100  feet  of  first  quality  {Portland^  Akron  Scotch)  6-inch  glazed 
earthenware  drain  pipe,  to  be  jointed  with  clear  fresh  Portland  cement 
and  the  joints  scraped  smooth  inside  as  laid;  all  uniformly  graded. 
Leave  the  line  of  pipes  open  until  inspected  and  approved,  then  refill 
the  trench  with  earth,  the  last  12  inches  of  filling  to  be  loam. 

Foundations. — All  the  lime  used  in  the  mason  work  to  be  No.  1  extra 
Rockland,  Rockport,  or  Thomaston  (Canaan^  Glen^s  FallSj  &c.),  and  all 

cement  to  be  fresh  Rosendale  {Akron^  Louisville^  Portland)  of  the 

brand. 

Walls. —  Furnish  all  materials  and  build  cellar  wall  as  follows:  Put 
first  into  the  trenches  18  inches  in  depth  of  quarry  chips  or  broken  stone, 
dry,  and  upon  this  build  the  walls  18  inches  thick  in  ledge  stone  laid 
in  mortar  made  with  lime  and  cement  in  equal  parts  and  clean  sharp 
sand  in  proper  proportion ;  the  wall  to  be  well  bonded,  the  joints  filled 
with  mortar,  and  the  whole  trowel  pointed  outside  and  inside  the  whole 
height.  Set  the  best  face  of  the  stones  outside,  both  above  and  below 
ground.  Set  footing  stones  for  piers  and  chimneys.  Build  bulkhead 
walls  of  stone  in  cement  mortar,  neatly  faced.  Bed  the  sill  of  the 
building  in  cement  mortar,  and  bed  and  point  up  around  frames  of  base- 
ment windows. 

Cesspool. — Build  a  tight  brick  circular  cesspool  5  feet  inside  diameter 
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and  5  feet  deep  below  spring  of  arch,  the  walls  to  be  8  inches  thick,  of 
hard  brick  in  cement.  Dome  over  the  top  4  inches  thick,  and  lay  the 
bottom  4  inches  thick,  all  of  hard  brick  in  cement.  Leave  manhole  20 
inches  in  diameter,  and  cover  with  a  3-inch  bluestone  2  feet  square,  with 
hole  cut  in  the  top  and  iron  gmting.  Build  in  the  overflow  and  inlet 
pipes.    Carry  overflow  to  small  dry  well. 

Brick-worlc:  Piers. — Build  (four)  piers  in  cellar,  12  by  12  inches,  to 
under  side  of  girders,  of  hard  brick  in  mortar  made  with  equal  parts  of 
lime  and  cement. 

Chimneys. —  Build  chimneys,  as  shown  on  drawings,  of  hard  brick  in 
lime  mortar  to  under  side  of  roof  boarding,  above  roof  to  be  selected 
brick  in  mortar  made  with  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  clean  sharp 
sand  (no  lime),  and  the  four  upper  courses  to  be  laid  in  clear  cement; 
all  withs  to  be  4  inches  thick,  bonded  into  the  walls,  and  all  flues 
carried  up  separately  to  the  top.  Plaster  every  flue  inside,  brushing 
the  mortar  smooth  with  a  wet  brush,  and  the  outside  of  the  chimney  to 
under  side  of  roof  boarding. 

Provide  and  set  iron  thimbles  and  cover  for  stove  pipe  {furnace)  and 
two  20  by  30  Creamer's  ventilating  registers,  black  japanned,  with  cords, 
&c.,  complete. 

Lay  three  courses  of  rough  brick  in  mortar  between  the  beams  on  top 
of  sill. 

Flasiering:  Cellar  ceiling. —  Lath  and  plaster  the  cellar  ceiling  one 
coat,  smoothed. 

Back  plastering. — Back  plaster  the  outside  walls  from  sill  to  under  side 
of  plate,  between  the  studs ;  the  laths  to  be  nailed  to  vertical  strips  or 
laths  put  on  the  inside  of  the  boarding. 

Two  coat  work. — Lath  and  plaster  two  coats  in  the  best  manner  all 
other  walls  and  ceilings  except  in  woodshed,  carrying  the  plaster  to  the 
floor  everywhere.  Laths  to  be  seasoned  pine  or  spruce,  laid  |  inch  open, 
and  breaking  joint  every  six  courses  and  over  all  door  and  window 
heads.  The  flrst  coat  of  plaster  to  be  of  extra  (Rockland)  lime  and  clean, 
washed,  sharp  sand,  and  well  mixed  with  long  hair.  The  lime  is  to  be 
slaked  separately  at  least  seven  days  before  mixing  with  the  sand  and 
hair.  The  first  coat  to  be  well  trowelled,  straightened  with  a  straight 
edge,  and  made  x)erfeetly  true,  and  brought  well  up  to  the  grounds. 
The  skim  coat  is  to  be  made  with  extra  {Rockland)  lime,  slaked  at  least 
seven  days  before  mixing,  and  washed  {heaxih)  sand,  and  well  floated. 

Point  up  with  lime  and  hair  mortar  around  window  and  door  frames; 
patch  up  and  repair  all  the  plastering  at  the  completion  of  the  building, 
and  leave  all  perfect. 

Carpenter"* s  specifications^  etc:  Scantlings, —  Sill  6  by  6  {creosoted  by 
Hayford  Wood  Preserving  Company),  well  painted  on  the  under  side. 
Plate,  4  by  4 ;  comer  posts,  4  by  G ;  window  studs,  3  by  4 ;  door  studs, 
4  by  4 ;  all  other  studding,  2  by  4  ;  IG  inches  on  centres.  Braces,  IJ  by 
4,  gained  in  on  the  outside  of  the  studding.    There  will  be  one  6  by  10 
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girder  throagh  the  middle  of  the  building,  and  the  floor  beams  will  be 
all  2  by  8  (3  by  9),  (2  by  10),  16  inches  on  centres,  notched  down  4  inches 
on  the  sill  and  1  inch  on  the  girder.  Rafters  2  by  8  (2  by  9),  (2  by  10),  20 
inches  on  centres,  every  pair  of  rafters  to  be  tied  at  the  foot  with  1  J-inch 
plank  at  least  8  inches  wide.  (If  space  is  gained  overhead  by  putting 
the  ties  part  way  up  the  rafters  these  must  be  2  by  10  or  2  by  12.)  Hip 
and  valley  rafters  2  by  12  (3  by  12),  (3  by  14).  All  rafters  to  be  notched 
on  the  plate  and  spiked.  Bridge  the  floor  with  two  rows  of  double  her- 
ringbone crossbridging. 

Cornice. — Form  cornice  as  shown  on  drawings,  with  gutter  all  around 
the  building,  and  two  {four)  3-inch  patent  expanding  galvanized  iron 
conductors  where  directed,  with  2-inch  lead  goosenecks  and  quarter- 
tarn  at  foot  of  each.    Joints  in  gutters  to  be  made  tight  T\ith  sheet  lead. 

Roofing. — Cover  the  roof  with  hemlock  (82)ruce)  (pine)  boarding,  planed 
one  side  to  an  even  thickness,  and  two  thicknesses  of  pine  tarred  ( Vir- 
ginia rosin  sized)  (asphalted^  Beaver  brand)  felt  paper. 

Shingles. — Shingle  with  good  sawed  pine  [saiced  or  shared  cedar)  [sawed 
shingles  rot  sooner,  but  hold  paint  better]  shingles  laid  4i  inches  to  the 
weather  and  put  on  with  two  galvanized  {Swedes  iron)  nails  to  each 
shingle. 

Roofing  with  slate. —  Cover  ike  roof  with  matcfied  pine  hoards^  planed 
one  side^  two  thicknesses  pine  tarred  paper,  and  slate  toith  best  eastern 
(Peachhottom)  {Chapmanh)  { Vermont  green)  {red)  slate  not  over  8  by  16,  laid 
toith  3  inches  lap,  and  nailed  with  two  galvanized  {patent)  nails  to  each  slate. 

Flashings. — Cut  channels  in  biick  work  of  chimney  and  cement  in 
wide  flashmgs  of  4-pound  lead ;  shingle  in  {slate  in)  wide  zinc  flashings 
in  valleys,  and  warrant  all  tight  for  one  year.  {Cover  ridge  of  slate  roof 
tcith  4 -pound  lead,  and  slate  in  wide  flashings  on  hips.) 

Outside  finish. — Make  finish  and  outside  ornamental  work,  porch,  &c., 
all  of  clear,  seasoned  pine,  according  to  detail  drawings. 

Walls. — Inclose  the  walls  with  hemlock  boards  {pin^e  or  sprtice)  planed 
one  side  to  an  even  thickness,  and  two  thicknesses  of  good  felt  {cane 
fibre)  paper,  breaking  joint,  and  cover  with  sap  extra  pine  clapboards, 
4J  inches  to  the  weather  {ed-ge  sprung  boards)  {matclied  or  rebated  boards) 
(shingles),  all  nailed  with  galvanized  nails  to  every  stud. 

Casings,  &c. — Casings  and  comerboards  1\  inches  (J)  thick.  The  top 
of  all  casings  to  be  rebated  and  the  under  side  of  window  sills  ])loughed 
to  receive  clapboards  or  shingles. 

PorcJies. — Porches  to  stand  on  cedar  {locust)  {creosoted  spruce)  posts,  4 
feet  in  the  ground.  Floors  framed  with  2  by  8  beams,  and  coveretl  with 
matched  J-inch  Georgia  pine  boards,  well  nailed  and  edge  rounded.  Fill 
in  beneath  with  J-inch  boards  jig-sawed  as  per  detail  drawing.  Roof  to 
have  2  by  4  rafters,  with  roofing  as  for  main  roofs,  and  ceiled  underneath 
with  J-inch  matched  and  beaded  sheathing  not  over  4  inches  wide,  as 
shown  on  drawings. 
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Outside  steps. — Make  outside  steps  with  ^-inch  pine  risers  and  l^inch 
Georgia  pine  treads,  with  rounded  nosings  returned  at  the  ends,  all  sq]^ 
X)orted  on  2  by  12  inch  strings,  12  inches  on  centres,  the  outer  strings  to 
be  planed,  and  the  foot  of  the  strings  to  abut  on  a  4  by  4  piece,  si^ 
ported  by  two  cedar  (loeustj  &c.)  posts,  4  feet  in  the  ground.  Make  \ 
bulkhead  to  cellar  with  plank  steps  on  plank  strings,  and  cover  at 
matched  boards,  battened,  hung,  and  made  tight. 

Inside  flooring. — Woodshed  to  have  single  floor  of  planed  2-inch  plaoL 
Other  inside  flooring  to  be  double;  under  floor  of  planed  hemlock 
(second  quality  pine  or  spruce)  boards  and  upper  floor  of  thorou^ily 
seasoned  and  kiln  dried  flrst  quality  ^  matched  Georgia  pine,  not  over  4 
inches  wide,  laid  in  courses,  breaking  joint  every  course,  thorou^^ 
strained,  and  well  blind  nailed  to  every  beam;  all  to  be  well  smoothed 
and  scrubbed  at  the  completion  of  the  building.  Put  felt  paper  between 
upper  and  under  floor.    {Single  floor  of  IJ  maiclied  Georgia* pin^.) 

Grounds  and  furring. — Put  on  grounds  for  f-inch  plastering  and  beads 
on  all  angles.  Cross  fur  the  ceiling  with  1  by  2  strips,  12  inches  on 
centres. 

Partitions. — Partitions  to  be  set  with  2  by  4  studs,  16  inches  on  cen- 
tres, well  straightened  before  plastering,  and  bridged  once  with  angular 
plank  bridging.    Truss  partitions  where  required. 

Inside  flnish. — The  inside  flnish  to  be  all  of  first  quality  Indiana  calico 
ash  {Michigan  ashj  Eastern  brown  ashj  oakj  cherry^  black  walnuty  pine^ 
whitewood). 

Wainscot. —  Make  panelled  wainscot  around  main  and  class  rooms  and 
vestibules,  as  shown  on  drawings,  in  long  horizontal  panels,  2  feet  high 
under  blackboards,  4  feet  high  elsewhere.  Framing  to  be  bevelled.  Put 
cap  with  trough  as  shown  under  blackboards. 

SlieatMng. —  Sheathe  dressing-rooms  and  lavatories  4  feet  high  with 
f-inch  matched  and  beaded  vertical  ash  sheathing,  not  over  4  inches 
wide,  finished  with  neat  bevelled  cap. 

Put  on  wainscot  and  sheathing  before  the  upper  floor  is  laid,  and  allow 
J  inch  extra  below  floor. 

Architraves. — All  doors  and  windows  to  have  J-inch  by  4-inch  plain 
board  mitred  architraves  of  ash,  with  bevelled  edges. 

Stool  caps. — The  capping  of  wainscot  will  run  in  to  form  stool  cap  of 
windows. 

Doors. — Outside  doors  to  be  6-i)anel  as  per  detail  drawings,  IJ  inches 
thick,  of  best  seasoned  clear  pine,  with  bevelled  fi^aming,  but  no  mould- 
ings. All  other  doors  to  be  li  inches  thick,  6-panelled,  with  flush  mould- 
ings, all  of  seasoned  pine  {veneered  with  ash  both  sides). 

All  doors  to  have  rebated  and  beaded  plank  frames  of  ash,  and  hard 
wood  (Georgia  pine  or  cherry)  thresholds  {saddles),  and  all  doors  and 
finish  to  be  of  the  best  stock  and  kiln  dried. 

Wi7idows. —  Six  cellar  windows  to  have  rebated  plank  frames  and  l.J- 
inch  pine  sash  hinged  at  top,  with  hook  and  staple  to  keep  it  open,  and 
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iron  button  fastening.  Make  in  addition  two  frames  without  sash  for 
cold  air  box  to  furnace,  and  cover  with  strong  wire  netting. 

All  other  windows  to  have  boxed  frames  with  pockets,  hard  pine  or 
cherry  beads  aud  pulley  styles,  2-inch  sills  pitching  1 J  inches,  l^-inch 
dear  pine  sashes  in  lights  as  shown,  all  double  hung  with  good  pulleys 
with  cap  over  the  top  and  galvanized  face,  best  unbleached  hemp  cord 
and  iron  weights,  accurately  balanced.  Inside  beads  of  ash,  put  on  with 
blued  screws. 

Wardrobes. — Fit  up  wardrobes  with  shelves,  hooks  on  strips,  shoe 
boxes,  &c.,  as  directed.  Fit  up  washbowl  in  each,  without  cupboard 
beneath.  Fit  up  water  closets  with  whitewood  (tulip  or  bass  wood)  seats 
to  be  hung  with  brass  butts  and  screws  and  riser  screwed  on.  Plough 
the  sheathing  into  top  of  seat.  Make  earth  boxes  and  apparatus  com- 
plete as  directed. 

Miscellaneous. — Make  cold  air  boxes  as  directed;  cut  holes  for  regis- 
ters, and  cut  as  required  for  plumbers  and  furnace  men.  Assist  the 
other  workmen.  Make  coal  bins  in  woodshed.  [Cold  air  boxes  are  best 
made  of  galvanized  iron.] 

Hardware. — All  doors  to  be  hung  with  4  by  4  japanned  acorn  fast 
joint  butts,  put  on  with  blued  screws. 

Outside  doors  to  have  brass  face  mortise  lever  locks;  inside  doors 
bronzed  iron  face,  good  common  locks,  all  with  plated  or  German  silver 
keys  {Gorbin  or  Nashua  Lock  Company^ s  mak^^  and  best  lava  knobs. 

Water  closet  doors  to  have  neat  ja]>anned  barrel  bolt  in  addition  to 
lock. 

Windows  to  have  spring  sash  fasts,  to  cost  $2  per  dozen. 

Hooks  in  wardrobes  to  be  in  two  rows,  8  inches  apart  in  eaich  row,  to 
be  japanned  cast  iron,  very  stout.  Heavy  bulkhead  doors  with  strong 
strap  hinges,  with  staple  and  padlock  fastening. 

Fainting:  Outside. — Paint  the  roofs  two  coats  best  English  Venetian 
red  {Rocky  Mountain  vermilion^  Iron  clad,  Rossie)  paint  in  pure  linseed  oil 
{slate  painty  light  or  dark).  Paint  all  other  outside  woodwork  two  coats 
in  tints  as  directed,  touched  with  red  as  directed,  using  best  pure  lead 
and  linseed  oil.  Paiut  sashes  three  coats,  to  finish  bronze  green  {white). 
Oil  two  coats  all  hard  wood  floors  and  outside  steps. 

Inside. —  Fill  ash  doors  and  interior  Tvood  work  with  wax  and  turpen- 
tine, or  patent  filler,  and  finish  with  two  coats  of  shellac  well  rubbed 
down  with  emery  cloth  and  oil.  Puttystop  after  first  coat;  clean  off  all 
stains  and  leave  all  x)erfect. 

Olazing. — Glaze  in  the  best  manner  in  lights  as  shown  all  outside  sashes 
with  first  quality  double  thick  American  or  German  glass,  back-puttied; 
clean  off  at  the  completion  of  the  building,  and  leave  all  whole  and 
I)erfect. 

The  carpenter  is  to  clean  up  the  building,  s(jrub  the  floors,  clear  away 
mbbisb,  and  leave  the  building  clean. 
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MODEL  CONTRACT. 


Contract  for  building  j  made  this day  of ,  in  the  year ^  by  and 

hetween  the  inhabitants  of  the  townof  Medford^  in  the  county  of  Harrison 
and  State  of  Texas j  acting  by  their  agent^  William  Smithy  the  c^trmdn 
of  the  school  committee  of  said  town^  the  same  being  thereto  lawfully  aur 
thorizedj  party  of  the  first  party  and  Thompson  &  JoneSy  of  said  Medfbrdy 
builderSy  party  of  the  second  part 

The  said  party  of  the  second  part,  for  himself  and  each  of  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to 
and  with  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  his  successors  and  legal  rep- 
resentatives, for  the  consideration  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  make,  erect, 
build,  and  finish  a  school-house  for  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  on 
his  land  on  Maple  street  in  said  Medford,  including  all  the  carpenter 
and  mason  work,  excavation  and  grading,  painting  and  glazing,  bat 
exclusive  of  furniture,  and  to  famish  all  the  materials  of  every  kind, 
labor,  scaffolding,  and  cartage  for  the  fiill  completion  of  the  said  build- 
ing, exclusive  of  its  furniture,  such  work  and  materials  to  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  drawings  and  sx>ecifications  made  by  Henry  Pratt, 
architect,  which  said  drawings  and  specifications  are  to  be  taken  and 
deemed  as  part  of  this  contract,^  and  including  all  things  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  said  architect,  may  fairly  be  inferred  fix)m  such  plans  and 
specifications  to  be  intended  without  being  actually  specified,  all  the 
materials  to  be  in  suflicieut  quantity,  and  where  the  quality  is  not  de- 
scribed in  the  specification  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  workman- 
ship throughout  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  whole  to  be  executed 
in  a  good,  substantial,  and  workmanlike  manner,  subject  to  the  direc- 
tions from  time  to  time  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architect  {or  super- 
intendent) and  the  whole  to  be  completely  finished  and  delivered  on  or 
before  the  fifth  day  of  October  next. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  promises  and  agrees  in 
consideration  of  the-  foi'egoing  covenants  being  strictly  kept  and  per- 
formed by  the  said  party  of  tlie  second  part,  to  pay  to  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  two 
several  payments  as  follows:  One  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  when  the 
outside  work  is  all  done  and  painted  one  coat  and  the  sashes  in ;  and 
the  balance  thirty-three  days^  after  the  said  buikling  shall  have  been 
completely  finished  and  delivered  and  accepted  by  the  said  party  of  the 
first  part,  unless  some  defect  shall  meanwhile  have  been  discovered 


^  It  is  not  neceHHary,  though  it  is  advisable,  that  the  drawiugs  aud  specifications 
should  he  signed ;  all  that  is  requisite  is  that  they  may  be  easily  identified. 

*Any  other  niimbdr  of  days,  but  in  any  case  postponing  the  final  payment  till  a 
few  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  within  which  mechanics'  liens  can  be  en- 
tered against  the  building. 
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therein ;  provided  that  no  payment  shall  be  made  except  on  the  certifl- 
cate  of  the  architect  or  some  other  person  thereto  authorized  by  the 
said  party  of  the  first  part  that  the  work  for  which  such  payment  is  to 
be  made  is  properly  done  and  that  the  payment  is  due ;  said  certificate, 
however,  not  exempting  the  party  of  the  second  part  fix)m  liability  to 
make  good  any  work  so  certified  if  it  be  afterward  discovered  to  have 
been  improperly  done  or  not  according  to  the  plans  or  specifications 
either  in  workmanship  or  materials ;  and  pro>ided,  further,  that  prior 
to  each  payment  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  a  satisfactory  certificate 
shall  have  been  obtained  to  the  effect  that  the  said  building  is,  at  the 
time  when  the  payment  is  due,  free  from  all  mechanics'  liens  and  other 
claims  chargeable  to  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  agreed,  by  and  between  the  said  parties 
hereto,  that  the  drawings  and  specifications  are  intended  to  cooperate 
so  that  any  works  shown  on  the  drawings  and  not  mentioned  in  the 
specification  or  vice  versa  are  to  be  executed  by  the  party  of  the  second 
part  the  same  as  if  they  were  mentioned  in  the  si>ecification  and  shown 
on  the  drawings,  without  extra  charge. 

The  said  party  of  the  first  part  or  the  said  architect  {8iipenntendent)y 
with  the  consent  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  order  any  variations  from  the  drawings  or  si>ecifications,  either  in 
adding  thereto  or  diminishing  therefrom  or  otherwise  however;  and  such 
variations  shall  not  vitiate  this  contract,  but  the  difference  shall  be 
added  to  or  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  contract,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  a  fail*  and  reasonable  valuation,  and  the  architect  (sujierintend- 
ent)  shall  have  power  to  extend  the  time  of  completion  on  a(*count  of 
alterations  or  additions  so  ordered,  such  extension  to  be  certified  by 
him  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  at  the  time  when  such  onler  for  alter- 
ations or  additions  is  given.  Orders  for  changes  which  do  not  affect 
the  cost  of  the  wt)rk  may  be  given  by  word  of  mouth,  but  no  oinler 
which  increases  or  diminishes  the  cost  of  the  work  or  affects  the  time 
of  completion  shall  be  valid  unless  given  in  writing. 

Neither  the  whole  nor  any  part  of  this  contract  shall  be  sublet  by  the 
party  of  the  second  pait  without  the  written  consent  of  the  party  of 
the  first  pait. 

If  the  said  party  of  the  second  ])art  shall  tail  to  complete  the  said 
works,  including  all  Aariations,  should  such  be  made,  at  or  before  the 
time  agi-eed  ui)on,  with  such  extension,  if  any,  in  the  case  of  extra  work 
as  may  have  been  made  and  certifieil  by  the  architect  (superinteiident), 
then  and  in  that  case  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  the  sum  of  {tico  to  fifteen)  dollars 
for  each  and  everj'  day  that  the  said  works  shall  remain  unfinished  after 
that  time,  unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  architect  (anperintendent)  such 
delay  shall  have  been  due  to  causes  which  cM)uld  not  have  been  reason- 
ably foreseen  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  or  with  reasonable  care 
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and  diligence  avoided,  the  same  to  be  retained  as  liquidated  damages 
out  of  any  sums  that  may  then  be  due  or  may  thereafter  become  due  to 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part  on  account  of  his  work  and  matenals 
under  this  contract. 

All  materials  shall  become  the  property  of  the  party  of  the  first  part 
as  soon  a«  they  are  delivered  on  the  ground. 

If  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  become  bankrupt  or  insol- 
vent or  assign  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  or  become  other- 
wise unable  himself  to  carry  on  the  work,  or  shall  at  ai^  time  for  six 
days  neglect  to  do  so  in  the  manner  required  by  the  architect  {gupertn- 
iendent),  or  I'efuse  to  follow  his  directions  a«  to  the  mode  of  doing  the 
work,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  any  of  the  articles  of  this 
agreojuent,  then  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  or  his  agent  shall  have 
the  right  and  is  hereby  emi>owered  to  enter  u]K)n  and  take  possession  of 
the  pi*emises  after  giving  two  days'  notice  in  writing,  and  thereujwn  all 
claim  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns  shall  ceaise,  and  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  or  his  agent 
may,  al\er  using  such  other  materials  already  on  the  ground  as  may  be 
suitable,  provide  other  materials  and  workmen  sufficient  to  finish  the 
$))id  building,  and  the  cost  of  such  work  and  materials  shall  be  deducted 
fivm  the  amount  to  bo  paid  under  this  contract. 

The  i^irty  of  the  second  inirt  shall  l>e  solely  resix)nsible  for  all  loss  or 
tiamage  to  the  Siiid  works  or  any  ynirt  of  them  until  the  whole  is  deliv- 
wxh!  and  aivepted,  loss  by  fire  alone  excepted:  he  shall  keep  his  interest 
in  the  building  at  all  times  insuretl  to  an  amount  not  less  than  fifteen 
hundivil  dollars  (#urHH>\  and  shalK  if  ivtiuinnl,  deposit  the  policy  with 
the  ju\*hittvt  (i^ttiMrt^iHtendtHt)  for  approviU  and  safe  keeping,  and  shall 
give  all  UiHvssim'  assistam^e  to  the  other  workmen  employed  in  the 
building,  and  shall  In*  solely  res^xnisible  for  all  damage  or  delay 
Oi^us*\l  to  their  work  or  materials  or  to  neighK^ring  property  or  to  the 
^vrs^nis  or  prv^|H^rt y  of  the  public  by  his  workmen  or  through  his  opera- 
tions. 

And  the  said  ^xarty  of  the  first  ixirt  agT\H>s  to  ket^p  his  interest  in  the 
buiMiuj:  insurwl  ag^iinst  fire  to  an  ;uuount  et|u;U  to  that  of  the  i>ay- 
meuts  made  on  this  ivntnwt  until  the  building  is  delivervnl  and  accepted. 

And  for  the  faithful  ivrformamv  of  e^*h  and  every  the  articles  and 
a^rxvments  herxnubeAvt*  ivntaine^l  the  S5ii\l  |>arties  hereto  do  hereby  bind 
rheuis^^Ives^  their  heirs^  extvutors,  suixt^ss^^rs,  ailmiuisrrators*  and  as- 
s:^i:us.  tvAch  to  the  iKher  iu  the  jvnal  sum  of  one  rhiHisund  dollars  *1,000) 
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In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

THE  TOWN  OF  MEDFORD,   [seal.]' 

In  presence  of—  By  WILLIAM  SMITH, 

Charles  Harris.  Chairman  of  the  Scliool  Committee. 

Emily  Thompson.        THOMPSON  &  JONES.  [seal.]* 


'  The  seal  of  the  town  must  affixed. 

^  It  is  best,  bat  not  necessary,  to  have  both  partners  sign.    Each  signature  should 
be  accompanied  with  a  seal. 
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APPENDIX.' 


The  wigram  !■  aaperHeded  by  honsee  bnUt  of  logs  before  BawmillB  are  erected  in  a 
new  country.  CombiniDg,  aa  it  does,  not  a  few  excelleDcea,  tbie  style  of  building  de- 
gervea  more  consideration  tban  it  receives.  There  ia  no  good  reason  why  a  well  liuilt 
log  bonae  should  not  be  as  comfortable  as  any  other.  Logsarenon-condnctonof  beat. 
Tbe  enn  does  not  "strike  through  tbem,"  as  through  a  common  hollow  or  any  tbin 
walled  houae.  The  timber  can,  in  wooded  regions,  be  bad  for  tbe  asking.  Tbe  chop- 
ping, banling,  and  conatniction  involve  more  labor  than  tbe  boi-frame  style  of  build- 
ing, bnt  the  "money  out"  ia  leaa.  Where  labor  and  limber  are  plenty  and  money 
scarce,  let  there  be  more  pains  taken  in  erecting  the  building;  then  every  advantage 
that  is  abaolately  necesaary  may  be  gained.    A  good  log  house  will  last  a  generation. 


The  main  Imildtng  is  34  by  30  feet,  with  a  lean-to  of  eight  feet,  Buhdivided  into  a 
teacher's  room  and  anterooms;  pitch  of  roof,  17  feet;  projection  of  eaves,  3  feet;  height 
of  ceiling,  13  feet. 

Tbe  construction  of  log  bouses  la  generally  best  underalood  by  the  fiMutierainen  who 
use  them.     The  following  hints  maj'  nut  be  unacceptable  t«  beginners: 

Select  timber  which  will  last  well  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  logs  shoold 
be  10  to  12  inches  in  diametf  r.  The  sills  might  be  heavier,  aay  16  inchea,  squared, 
hollowed  at  the  enda  and  pinned,  or,  better,  spiked  with  GO-ponn;  nails.  The  floor 
timbera  are  mortised  with  the  sills  and  supported  in  centre  by  a  bearing  beam.     The 
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ceiling,  joists,  and  rafters  are  lighter,  say  7  inclies.  After  they  are  up  the  Joists  tomj 
be  stayed  to  the  rafters  to  prevent  their  settling.  Still  smaller  sticks  may  be  used  fiw 
the  partitions,  say  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter. 

There  are  several  ways  of  making  the  partitions.  One  is  to  lay  the  logs  horizontally 
between  two  standards  or  upright  posts  at  each  end.  Another  is  to  plough  out  a 
groove  in  larger  sticks,  squared,  say  two  inches  deep.  Set  up  one  at  each  end  of  a 
partition,  and  for  door  posts.  Hew  down  the  ends  of  the  stuff  for  partitions  so  they 
will  fit  nicely  into  the  groove.  This  doue,  put  them  in  their  places.  They  should  be 
smoothly  payed  on  each  side  with  stiff  clay,  or  chinked  in  the  ordinary  way.  They 
may  also  be  made  of  tongued  and  grooved  inch  and  a  quarter  stuff,  set  upright,  nm 
into  grooves  in  a  head  piece  above  and  fixed  by  strips  nailed  each  side  at  the  bottom. 
Let  the  roof  project  far  over  the  sides  to  shield  them  from  the  storms  and  hot  son. 

The  ceiling  may  be  covered  with  boards,  battened,  and  the  whole  inside  white- 
washed. It  is  better,  however,  to  lath  and  plaster  when  lime,  sand,  and  hair  are  ob- 
tainable. Then,  with  good  furniture,  the  establishment  may  well  challenge  our  pride. 
On  such  a  house  not  over  two  hundred  dollars  in  money  need  be  expended  to  accom- 
modate 50  to  G4  pupils. 

The  finial  (the  ornament  on  the  peak  of  the  roof)  should  be  made  of  some  regolariy 
branching  sapling,  the  limbs  trimmed  to  even  lengtha 


Plan  of  log  school-house  for  sixty  pupils.     Outside  nieasuremeut,  34  by  30  feet. 

Description'  of  Plan. 

Scale  Vf  i"<*h  to  1  foot. 

A.  School  room,  32  by  28  feet. 

B.  Boys'  anteroom,  8  by  7  feet. 

C.  Girls'  anteroom,  8  by  7  feet. 

D.  Teacher's  anteroom,  11  by  7  teet. 
•Size  of  desks  to  be  nse<l,  3f  by  *2  feet. 
Sitle  aisles,  3^  feet. 

Centre  aisle,  2^^  feet. 
Rear  aisle,  4  iWt. 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Intebiob^ 

BuEEAu  OF  Education,  : 
Washington^  D.  0.,  August  20, 1880. 

Sir  :  It  is  well  known  that  the  deficiencies  of  American  education 
are  most  prominent  in  the  case  of  our  rural  schools  and  the  most  faith- 
fiil  educators  among  us  are  specially  anxious  to  find  means  for  their  im. 
provement.  The  great  progress  of  elementary  education  in  England 
under  the  education  act  of  1870  has  caused  many  to  seek  for  informa- 
tion as  to  its  working  in  districts  outside  of  cities ;  I  have  repeatedly 
sought  this  information  in  vain.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Hulbert,  lately  of  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  has  sent  me  the  following  statement  based  on  his  per- 
sonal observation  and  conversations  with  those  best  informed  on  the 
subject  in  different  localities  and  on  official  reports.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  enforce  lessons  from  his  feksts,  but  leaves  these  to  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  reader. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  it  for  publication. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

OommissUmer. 
The  Hon.  Seobetabt  of  the  Intebiob. 

Approved,  and  publication  ordered. 

A.  BELL, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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Daring  the  year  ending  August  31, 1878,  the  government  inspectors 
of  public  elementary  schools  visited  16,293  day  schools  in  England  and 
Wales  to  which  annual  grants  were  made.  These  contained  23,618  de- 
partments under  separate  teachers  and  afforded  an  average  of  8  square 
feet  each  of  superficial  area  for  3,942,337  scholars.  On  the  registers  of 
these  schools  3,495,892  children  were  enrolled,  of  whom  1,189,657  were 
under  7  years  of  age,  2,158,179  between  7  and  13,  and  148,166  over  13. 
On  the  day  of  inspection  2,944,127  pupils  were  present,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  2,405,197.  The  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales 
is  24,854,397,  and  it  has  been  estimated  by  the  educanon  department, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  question,  that  there  should  be  an  aver- 
age school  attendance  of  3,500,000  children  under  15  years  of  age.  It 
was  also  estimated  that  28,600  separate  departments  under  certificated 
teachers  were  needed  to  furnish  educational  privileges  to  the  school 
population;  "if,  however,  we  take  into  account  the  large  number  of 
small  schools  in  the  rural  districts  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  take 
33,000  as  the  measure  of  future  requirements." 

In  round  numbers,  then,  about  2,500,000  children  are  in  average 
attendance  upon  those  elementary  schools  of  England  and  Wales  which 
are  inspected  and  receive  the  government  grant.  Besides  these  schools 
there  are  a  limited  number  of  the  same  grade  scattered  throughout  the 
country  under  denominational  and  other  control  not  reckoned  in  the 
above  estimate.  There  are  also  many  private  schools,  about  which  the 
public  knows  little  or  nothing,  in  which  the  children  of  the  upper  classes 
are  educated.  Making  a  final  estimate  from  all  these  sources,  we  may 
infer  that  there  is  an  average  school  attendance  in  England  and  Wales 
of  about  3,000,000  children  under  15  years  of  age.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
what  proportion  of  these  are  in  large  towns  and  cities  and  what  propor- 
tion in  rural  districts.  The  education  department  has  never  made  any 
distinction  between  country  and  city  schools,  and  consequently  there  is 
no  official  information  on  this  point.  We  conversed  with  different  gen- 
tlemen on  this  subject,  some  of  whom  were  wholly  unable  to  make  any 
statement  which  they  considered  worthy  of  trust.  The  statements  of 
the  others  differed  so  widely  that  no  definite  conclusions  could  be  reached. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Williams,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  said  that 
about  one-half  the  children  were  in  rural  districts ;  Mr.  T.  E.  Heller,  of 
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the  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers,  thought  about  one-thiid, 
while  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan,  m.  a.,  secretary  of  the  National  School  Society, 
placed  his  estimate  at  one-half.  The  great  difficulty  is  in  distinguishing 
accurately  between  strictly  rural  and  town  districts.  If  the  term  "rural 
districts"  embraces  all  districts  outside  of  city  boundaries,  then  the  esti- 
mate of  one-half  is  probably  more  correct ;  but  if  it  embraces  only  strictly 
rural  (farming  and  mining)  districts,  one-third  seems  nearer  the  truth. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  1,000,000  children  are  in  average  doily 
attendance  upon  the  rural  schools  of  England  and  Wales.  The  city 
population  of  England  is  large  and  increasing,  while  in  many  paji»  of 
the  country  the  rural  districts  are  rapidly  falling  away  in  popolatioiL 
The  reason  why  more  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  rural  schools  is  that 
the  towns  are  large  and  numerous  and  their  schools  so  varied  and  at- 
tractive as  to  almost  entirely  eclipse  the  generally  small  schools  of  the 
rural  districts.  As  I  inquired  of  educational  men  in  the  cities  concern- 
ing them,  I  invariably  received  the  reply  that  I  would  find  nothing  out- 
side of  the  cities.  But  how  1,000,000  children  are  educated  is  a  ques- 
tion of  no  little  importance,  and  its  examination  has  proved  that  the 
rural  schools  form  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  England. 

Since  1870  all  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  country,  whether 
in  towns  or  rural  districts,  have  been  under  the  same  law,  which  law 
is  now  embodied  in  the  several  educational  ^ts  of  1870, 1873,  and  1876, 
together  with  the  annual  codes  published  by  the  education  department. 
The  direct  management  of  the  educational  affairs  of  England  is  in  the 
hands  of  this  education  department,  which  has  charge  of  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  the  schools  that  come  under  the  law,  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  efficient  schools,  of  the  payment  of  all  grants  earned 
by  the  schools  in  their  examinations,  of  the  support  of  training  colleges 
for  teachers,  and  of  the  interests  in  general  of  public  elementary  education 
throughout  the  country.  A  detailed  report  is  made  annually,  stating 
in  full  the  progress  of  education  in  town  and  country.  Thus  all  the 
educational  interests  of  the  nation  are  brought  under  the  control  of  a 
school  administration  which  has  its  head  at  Whitehall,  London,  and 
sends  out  its  branches  to  even  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  regions 
of  Great  Britain,  carrying  with  it  a  national  influence.,  The  rural 
schools  are  thus  uuiier  the  same  regulations  as  the  city  schools,  and 
have  the  same  inspectors,  the  same  examinations,  teachers  fix)m  the  same 
training  colleges,  the  same  resources  for  money,  and  the  same  kind 
of  local  regulating  authority.  This  uniformity,  however,  is  not  so 
rigid  as  to  allow  no  local  coloring.  A  school  board  or  an  attendance 
committee  can  draw  up  a  code  of  by-laws,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
education  department  which  will  give  certain  liberties  to  the  schools 
under  their  charge.  The  particular  object  of  most  of  these  by-laws 
seems  to  be  to  give  power  to  the  authorities  to  enforce  the  attend- 
ance of  chililreu  at  school.     There  are  also  special  regulations  for  rural 
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districts  thinly  populated.  "A  special  grant  of  £10  (or  £16)  [is  made], 
subject  to  a  favorable  report  from  the  inspector,  if  the  population  of 
the  school  district  in  which  the  school  is  situate,  or  within  two  miles, 
by  the  nearest  road,  from  the  school  is  less  than  300  (or  200)  souls,  and 
there  is  no  other  public  elementary  school  recognized  by  the  department 
as  available  for  the  children  of  that  district  or  population."  [Section 
19  D,  Code,  1879.]  Also,  "  150  attendances  are  accepted  in  place  of  260 
in  the  case  of  scholars  who  reside  two  miles  or  upwards  from  the  school.'^ 
[Section  20,  6.] 

These  special  regulations  must  be  looked  upon,  however,  as  hindrances 
(perhaps  necessary)  rather  than  aids  to  the  fullest  success  of  the  schools 
which  they  are  intended  to  benefit.  Scholars  in  rural  districts  are  re- 
quired to  pass  the  same  examinations  as  those  in  city  schools  in  order 
to  obtain  the  government  grant,  which  amounts  to  about  $4  per  scholar 
each  year.  Any  remissness  in  attendance  or  study  has  a  damaging 
effect  on  the  final  examinations,  and  thus  decreases  the  government  aid 
to  the  school.  It  is  the  influence  of  this  government  grant  which  has 
broaght  the  public  schools  of  the  country  under  the  same  sway,  and 
every  effort  in  the  way  of  education  seems  compelled  to  trim  its  sails  to 
this  breeze  from  the  public  treasury. 

All  the  public  elementary  schools  of  England  and  Wales  recognized 
under  the  law  are  in  the  charge  of  one  of  two  distinct  bodies,  viz,  a 
school  board  or  a  school  attendance  committee.  All  schools  under  school 
boards  have  been  either  organized  since  1870  or  transferred  to  these 
boards  by  former  authorities,  generally  denominational.  Schools  under 
school  attendance  committees  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  as 
they  are  found  in  (1)  boroughs,  (2)  urban  sanitary  districts,  and  (3)  unions 
which  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  parishes  or  parts  of  parishes. 
These  schools,  as  a  rule,  have  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  although 
some  have  been  established  since  1870  in  order  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  a  board  school. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  how  many  of  these  different  schools 
are  to  be  foand  in  rural  districts.  The  official  report  does  not  take  up 
the  subject,  and  all  the  conversation  I  had  with  educational  authorities 
gave  me  no  clear  light.  While  the  truth  can  only  be  approximated,  the 
following  figures  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  council  of  edu- 
cation for  1879  may  form  the  basis  of  an  estimate : 

Population  of  England  and  Wales  (census  of  1871). 
London 3,266,987 

223  maniclpal  boroughs 6,  512,611 

14,094  civil  parishes 12,932,668 

Total  England  and  Wales 22,712,266 

Total  population  under  school  boards, 
London 3,266,987 

126  boards  ill  126  (oat  of  234)  boroughs 5,609,840 

1,807  boards  in  2,618  parishes 4,273,392 

Total  in  England  and  Wales 13,15Q^^\.^ 
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Total  population  under  school  attendance  committees. 

108  boroughs 1,266,734 

69  urban  sanitary  districts 669,019 

582  unions 7,626,294 

Totalin  England  and  Wales 9,562,047 

The  greater  part  of  the  parishes  aud  unions  mentioned  in  these  tables 
are  in  the  rural  districts  of  England  and  Wales.  The  figures  that  inter- 
est us  then  are  the  following: 

PopnlAtiM. 
1,807  school  boards  in  2,618  parishes 4,273,392 

582  unions 7,626,294 

Of  the  1,807  school  boards  we  find  176  in  towns  containing  over  5,000 
inhabitants,  and  under  these  176  school  boards  is  a  population  of  OTer 
2,000,000.  As  these  cannot  be  considered  rural  districts  we  must  sab- 
tract  theirpopulation,  2,000,000,  from  the  4,273,392,  which  leaves 2,273,392 
as  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  rural  districts  under  school  boards. 
About  seventy-five  of  the  unions  are  in  districts  having  over  5,000  in- 
habitants and  they  have  a  total  population  of  about  half  a  million. 
There  will  be  left  about  7,000,000  as  the  population  of  rural  districts 
under  school  attendance  committees.  The  percentage  of  school  boiods 
in  rural  districts,  then,  varies  from  10  to  30,  the  remaining  70  to  90  per 
cent,  being  under  school  attendance  committees.  The  vast  majority 
of  these  schools  are  under  the  care  of  the  Church  of  England  and  are 
called  "  national  schools." 

Schools  under  school  boards  cannot  be  taken  as  representative  ex- 
amples of  a  rural  school,  for  they  have  been  in  existence  only  since  1870, 
having  been  established  in  accordance  with  the  education  act  of  that 
year,  which  sought  to  provide  school  privileges  for  every  child  in  the 
country,  and  are  intended  only  to  supplement  those  already  in  exist- 
ence. While  in  all  the  large  towns  and  cities  schools  under  this  man- 
agement have  sprung  up  with  astonishing  rapidity,  the  rural  districts 
have  been  very  slow  to  adopt  them,  partly  because  there  was  not  such  a 
manifest  deficiency  in  their  educational  advantages  and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  conservatism,  which  has  a  firmer  hold  upon  rural 
districts.  One  gentleman  (who,  however,  was  only  familiar  with  city 
schools)  told  me  that  I  might  take  the  following  observation  as  the  truth : 
**  In  the  large  towns  and  cities  the  people  are  pushing  educational  mat- 
ters ahead  as  rapidly  as  they  can,  while  in  the  rural  districts  they  are 
clinging  to  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  law." 

Board  schools  are  established  in  the  same  manner  in  rural  districts 
as  in  towns.  If  on  the  inspection  of  a  district  the  education  department 
find  that  there  is  not  suflicient  school  accommodation  for  all  the  children 
of  a  neighborhood,  notice  is  sent  by  them  to  that  effect.  At  the  end  of 
six  months,  unless  school  accommodation  has  been  supplied,  the  depart- 
ment orders  a  school  board  to  be  organized.  A  school  board  may  also 
be  organized  on  application  to  the  education  department  by  the  aathori- 
35:5? 
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ties  stating  that  they  are  unwilling  or  unable  longer  to  maintain  volun- 
tarily elementary  schools.  If,  on  inspection,  the  department  is  assured 
that  such  is  the  fact,  and  that  on  the  decline  of  the  said  schools  there 
i¥ill  be  insufficient  school  accommodation,  they  may  cause  a  school  board 
to  be  established.  In  parishes  not  situated  in  the  metropolis,  these 
boards  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  Each  elector  is  entitled  to  as  many 
votes  as  there  are  candidates  to  be  elected,  and  may  distribute  these 
among  the  candidates  as  he  pleases.  The  board,  numbering  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen  persons,  thus  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years  is  a  "  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  school  board  of  the  district  to 
which  they  belong,  having  a  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal, 
with  power  to  acquire  and  hold  land  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  (1870) 
without  any  license  in  mortmain.''  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  educa- 
tion department,  makes  annual  reports,  and  cannot  make  any  exten- 
sive changes  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  department.  The  clerk  of 
this  board  has  charge  of  the  schools  under  its  jurisdiction,  secures  teach- 
ers, regulates  standards,  and  makes  an  annual  report.  As  these  schools 
do  not  differ  in  any  important  feature  from  the  "  national  schools''  I 
will  defer  the  description  of  their  internal  workings.  Board  schools  are 
supported  by  funds  coming  from  three  different  sources:  (1)  Fees  from 
the  scholars,  which  cannot  exceed  9d,  per  week  for  each  scholar  and 
which  generally  vary  in  rural  districts  from  Id.  to  6d.  per  week ;  66.61 
per  <;ent.  of  scholars  in  England  and  Wales  pay  less  than  Sd.  per  week ; 
3.07  per  cent,  are  free.^  (2)  The  government  grant,  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  general  appearance  of  the  school  when  inspected,  the 
average  attendance,  passes  in  examinations,  and  the  number  and  qual- 
ity of  teachers.  The  average  grant  is  about  15  shillings  or  $4  per 
child.  (3)  Taxes,  from  which  any  deficiency  that  may  occur  is  supplied. 
This  method  of  meeting  deficiencies,  together  with  the  religious  ques- 
tion, has  hindered  the  spread  of  board  schools  in  rural  districts.  Most 
of  the  rural  schools  formerly  under  the  charge  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Schools  Society  have  been  transferred  to  school  boards.  The  fact 
cannot  be  concealed,  however,  that  these  schools  are  slowly  increasing 
throughout  England.  During  the  year  1877-'78  there  was  a  gain  of  72 
schools  in  186  parishes  and  this  tendency  has  not  disappeared,  but  is 
rather  developing  itself.  In  many  cases  voluntary  aid  has  diminished, 
school  authorities  have  become  discouraged,  and  schools  have  been 
transferred.  As  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  supporting  power 
of  the  voluntary  schools  we  shall  see  how  this  comes  about.  There  are 
not  a  few  of  the  best  educational  authorities  of  England  who  predict  a 


>  ''If  a  school  board  satisfy  the  education  department  that  on  the  ground  of  pov- 
erty of  the  inhabitants  of  any  place  in  their  district  it  is  expedient  for  the  interest  of 
edacation  to  provide  a  school  at  which  no  fees  shall  be  required  from  the  scholars,  the 
boArdmay,  subject  to  such  rules  and  conditions  as  the  education  department  may  pre- 
scribe, provide  such  school  and  admit  scholars  to  such  school  without  requinng  any 
fee.''    [Seo.  26,  education  act  1870.  ]    I  saw  no  such  school ;  and  few,  if  any,  exist. 
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final  extinction  of  voluntary  schools  and  the  complete  ascendency  of 
school  boards  throughout  the  country.^  Oh  reviewing  the  strength  of 
the  national  voluntary  schools  we  shall  see,  however,  that  sach  a  result 
can  only  come  in  a  very  distant  future,  if  at  all.  As  we  remarked,  the 
great  majority  of  schools  in  rural  districts  are  under  school  attendance 
committees  and  are  generally  called  national  or  voluntary  schools.  They 
are  mostly  under  the  charge  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  school  at- 
tendance committee  is  appointed  by  the  guardians  of  the  union  panshee 
comprising  the  union.  ^^A  school  attendance  committee  under  this  sec- 
tion may  consist  of  not  less  than  six  or  more  than  twelve  members  of  the 
council  or  guardians  appointing  the  committee,  so,  however,  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  committee  appointed  by  guardians,  one-third  at  least  shall 
consist  of  ex  officio  guardians,  if  there  are  any  and  sufficient  ex  officio 
guardians."    [Education  act,  1876,  sect.  7  (2).] 

This  committee  can  appoint  local  committees  of  not  less  than  three 
persons,  which  shall  render  aid  by  keeping  the  original  committee  in- 
formed on  all  subjects  connected  with  schools  under  their  supervision. 
This  local  committee  generally  consists  of  the  rector  of  the  church  of  the 
parish,  a  prominent  squire,  and  a  leading  farmer  or  manufacturer.  The 
rector  is  the  chairman,  and  the  main  support  of  the  school  or  schoolB 
under  his  charge  depends  upon  him.  He  must  raise  the  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  school  rests  and  provide  effi- 
cient teachers,  so  that  the  school  shall  be  presented  to  the  government 
inspectors  in  such  a  condition  as  shall  secure  the  maximum  grant.  Xo 
compensation  is  received  for  this  labor.  The  chairman  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  work  simply  for  the  public  good.  Their  chil- 
dren do  not  attend  these  schools  and  consequently  they  can  have  only  a 
general  interest  in  them. 

We  shall  discuss  the  schools  under  the  school  attendance  committees 
in  the  following  order:  (1)  Revenue,  school  buildings,  and  sites;  (2) 
organization;  (3)  teaching  staff;  (4)  instruction.  Finally, after  describ- 
ing a  few  representative  schools,  we  shall  speak  briefly  of  the  sentiment 
in  rural  districts  concerning  education. 

REVENUE,  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,   &C. 

We  have  the  key  to  rural  schools  when  we  ascertain  &om  what  sources 
they  derive  their  revenue.  We  have  mentioned  that  board  schools 
receive  their  support  from  three  sources,  viz :  fees,  government  grants, 
and  rates.  The  other  schools,  mostly  voluntary  or  national,  derive  their 
revenue  from  fees,  governraeut  grants,  and  voluntary  subscriptions. 
This  latter  item  puts  the  voluntary  schools  largely  into  the  hands  of 
the  church.  Government  grants  are  no  louger  given  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  schools.  A  site  of  fro.ii  one-half  an  acre  to  an  acre 
is  generally  given  by  some  beaevolent  person.  Money  is  subscribed  by 
the  wealthy  patrons  of  tbe  church  for  the  erection  of  a  building*    If  the 

^Lord  Derby  at  Liverpool. 
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required  snm  is  not  obtained  in  this  way  au  appeal  is  made  to  the 
Natioual  Society  for  Promoting  tlie  Edacatiou  of  the  Poor  in  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Established  Church.  Since  the  passiug  of  the  act  of  1870 
this  society  has"  voted  j6ll6,712  ($568,387)  for  building  and  enlarging 
school-houses  in  2,656  places.  These  grants  have  assisted  in  providing 
Bctaool  accommodation  for  nearly  350,000  additional  children.  The  school 
baildiogs  iii  rural  districts  difier  almost  as  much  as  the  dwelling  houses. 
Many  of  them  were  built  years  ago  and  their  new  equipments  have 
not  materially  altered  their  external  appearance.  They  are  all  modest 
one-story  stone  bnildings,  varying  in  size  according  to  the  reqairements 
of  the  vicinity  and  accommodating  schools  which  furnish  advantages 
for  education  varying  in  accordance  with  the  wealth  and  public  spirit 
of  their  patrons  and  the  enthusiasm  of  their  managers.  Some  school- 
houses  can  hardly  be  distinguished  by  a  stranger  from  dwellings,  others 
are  noticeable  on  account  of  their  architecture  and  unique  design.  A 
neighboring  squire  perhaps  takes  pride  in  seeing  a  comely  building 
adorning  his  fields,  or  a  lord  is  anxious  to  give  his  tenantry  the  beat 
edacational  advantages,  and  appropriates  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  good  school  and  perhaps  adds  a  moderate  endowment. 

Many  of  the  older  buildings  contain  but  one  room,  in  which  all  the 
departments  of  the  school  are  assembled.  But,  as  the  attendance  even 
in  rural  districts  is  larger  than  in  our  country  (varying  from  70  to  200 
scholars),  two  or 
three  rooms  should 
be  provided.  Fig- 
ures I  and  II  are 
model  plans  of  ru- 
ral school-houses 
of  recent  erection. 
Fig.  I  is  a  plan  of  a 
house  designed  for 
48  children;  but  it 
may  be  adapted  to 
any  number uotex- 
ceeding  96  by  a 
proportionate 

oreaseinthclength  Fia.  L— Front elevnlion 

of  the  room  and  of  the  benches  and  desks,  still  retaining  the  same  space  be- 
tween the  rows  and  the  same  relative  position  of  the  doors,  windows,  and 
flreplaee^.  The  large  room  for  the  general  assemblage  of  the  school  is  di- 
vided off  by  curtains,  so  that  different  classes  or  standards  are  separated 
from  each  other.  In  front  is  a  good  sized  class  room,  which  is  used  for 
separate  work  or  may  accommwlate  22  children  in  an  infant  department 

These  rooms  are  generally  large  and  cheerful.  The  education  act  re- 
quires that  there  shall  be  S  sqnare  feet  of  superficial  area  for  each 
child,  and  this  has  been  or  is  being  generally  secured.     The  rafters  ap- 
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pear  above,  neatly  paioted.  Ihe  windows  are  large  and  well  situated. 
Ventilatioii  is  generally  good,  being  provided  for  by  two  large  open  fire- 
places, one  at  each  end  of  the  room,  or  by  windows.    The  walls  are  (rftw 

bang   with    ma^ 
and  charts,  and tte 


pleasant  appear- 
ance. The  class 
rooms  are  weO 
adapted  to  their 
work,  having  tlte 
general  character- 
istics of  the  nuun 
room  on  a  smaller 
scale.  At  the  rear 
of  the  building  is 
the  playground,  di- 
Fio.  I. — End  elevation.  videdintbemiddle 

by  a  high  brick  wall.  On  either  baod  are  the  separate  waterclosets  for 
boys  and  girls,  with  a  coal  cellar  between.  The  teacher's  house  is  gen- 
erally situated  in  a  comer  of  the 
front  grounds,  and,  when  the  school 
is  small,  is  a  one  or  two  stoiy  stone 
or  brick  bouse,  small  but  well 
adapted  to  its  nse. 

Fig.  II  gives  a  larger  school- 
house,  which  will  accommodate 
from  100  to  150  scholars.  This  con- 
sists, as  in  Fig.  I,  of  a  large  main 
room  and  one  class  room.  The 
playground  is  shown,  and  also  the 
wing  at  the  left,  which  is  used  as 
a  teacher's  house,  althoiigli  such  a 
practice  is  not  desirable.  This 
wing  is  a  story  and  a  half  bigh. 
The  general  arrangements  of  this 
building  are  the  same  as  in  Fig.  I.  The  furniture  of  the  school  rooms 
is  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  teacher's  desk  is  very  plain,  often  nothing 
more  than  a  simple  table.  The  desks  and  benches  for  the  children 
are  generally  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long,  each  holding  from  four 
to  six  scholars.  The  seat  is  a  plain  plank  resting  on  rnde  supports, 
and  the  desks,  though  of  the  ciieai>cst  material,  are  well  made.  They 
are  no  better  than  the  old  fashionetl  desks  commonly  seen  in  our  district 
schools.  Of  course  all  these  details  vary  extremely,  but  the  nsual  rural 
school  building  may  be  couceived  of  as  a  neat,  modest  stone  structure, 
roomy,  conveniCDt,  and  well  adapted  to  its  circumstances.     Itfaiiy  school- 
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bonsea  which  I  visited  were  inferior  to  those  above  described ;  some 
were  over  a  hundred  years  old,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  fulfil 
completely  the  purposes  of  a  modern  school  without  thorough  recon- 
struction. In  some  cases  I  found  extremely  poor  ventilation,  but  this 
was  rather  an  oversight  in  the  teacher  than  the  fault  of  the  buildings. 


FlQ  I  —Ground  plao 
The  large  fireplaces  Aimish  ample  opportunity  for  ventdation,  and  often 
there  were  ventilators  over  the  doors.  As  the  pupil  teacher  system  is 
found  everynhere  in  the  rural  districts  the  great  majority  of  the  schools 
have  but  one  room.  Many  of  the  long  low  buildings  formerly  occupied 
by  such  schools  I  found  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  au  L  to  each  end, 
which  furnished  twoconvenient  class  rooms.  The  teacher's  house  is  gen- 
erally by  itself,  and  its  size  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  size  of 
the  school.    Its  appearance  is  neat  and  trim. 
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ORGANIZATION. 


"I 


As  stated  before,  the  rural  schools  in  England  accommodate  from 
to  200  children  each;  the  majority  averag*^  from  60  to  125.  The  edi 
.  tion  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  13  is  compulsory,  with 
exception  of  those  over  10,  who  are  allowed  to  work  one-half  of  the 
and  attend  school  the  other  half.  These  half-timers  are  not  numero 
rural  districts — the  law  had  more  particularly  in  mind  the  chil 
factory  operatives — nevertheless  half-timers  are  found  more  or 
throughout  the  rural  districts,  and  there  are  not  a  few  educationists 
urge  the  half-time  system  as  a  solution  of  the  child  labor  question, 
conversation  with  Mr.  Burrage,  assistant  government  inspector  for  Wij 
wickshire,  he  said:  "Half-timers  are  not  numerous  in  my  district, 
the  great  majority  of  these  are  boys.  They  are  a  necessary  evil, 
much  is  expected  of  them  at  the  annual  government  examination 
children  who  have  attended  regularly.  They  are  a  source  of  great 
convenience  and  care  to  a  teacher.  At  best  they  can  be  presented 
the  inspectors  only  in  a  poor  condition.  There  is  a  great  call  for 
time  schools,  but  in  rural  parts  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  this  a 
in  view  of  the  expense,  as  well  as  the  distance  which  the  children  w 
have  to  go."  The  age  at  which  children  begin  to  go  to  school  in  Eng 
is  astonishing.  In  most  cases  I  found  children  as  young  as  3,  andift# 
few  exceptional  cases  they  were  only  2  J  years  old.  In  the  latter  cai|| 
(which  was  in  a  city)  a  sort  of  crib  was  furnished,  and  two  fat,  ro^ 
children  were  fast  asleep,  and  several  others  looked  as  if  they  ought  tl 
be  there.  It  is  a  favorite  idea  with  the  English  to  keep  boys'  and 
schools  separate,  and  in  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  the  boys  and 
in  the  upper  classes  are  in  dift'erent  departments ;  but  in  rural  districts 
the  extra  expense  entirely  precludes  this  arrangement  and  1  found 
mixed  schools  prevailing  wherever  I  went.  As  there  are  six  standards 
of  examination  adopted  by  the  govern  meat  inspectors,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral sixfold  division  in  the  school,  viz,  standards  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VL 
The ''infant  department"  contains  the  younger  children  and  is  notredt- 
oned  among  the  standards  generally.  Standards  I,  II,  and  III  togethAT 
form,  the  '-juuior  department,"  and  the  remaining  standards,  IV,  V,  and 
VI,  form  the  "senior  department."  There  are  frequently  children  below 
standard  I  who  are  not  examined  for  the  grant.  The  time  of  the 
annual  government  examination  is  not  the  same  in  all  schools,  but  is  ar- 
ranged to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  inspectors. 

The  number  of  children  in  a  standard  varies  exceedingly.  The  lower 
standards  are  generally  full,  while  the  upper  dwindles  down  in  some 
cases  to  four  or  five.  Forty  children  in  one  class  are  generally  consid' 
ered  enough  for  one  teacher,  but  this  number  is  often  exceeded.  As  we 
have  seen  from  the  plan  of  the  school  buildings,  many  of  the  classes 
may  be  heard  at  the  same  time  iu  the  same  room.  This  is  often  done, 
although  it  is  becoming  very  common  to  have  one  or  two  class  rooms, 
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confusion  more  or  less  noticeable  is  occasioned  by  the  simultaneous  reci- 
tations of  two  classes  in  the  same  room.  [  often  found  1 00  or  150  children 
in  one  room.  Upon  entering  a  room  you  notice  the  mana^ifiug  teaclier  at 
work  with  some  class,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  watch  over  the  whole 
schooL  The  pupil  teachers  are  scattered  around  the  room,  hearing 
classes,  correcting  examples,  writing,  &c.  A  printed  programme  is  al- 
ways provided,  so  that  every  one  may  know  what  is  going  on  in  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  school.  The  school  hours  are  from  9  to  12  and  1.30  to 
4.30;  2  hours  is  all  that  the  government  requires  for  one  half  day  ses- 
sion. The  rest  of  the  time  is  occupied  in  religious  teaching,  for  which 
there  is  no  grant  and  from  which  a  parent  can  withhold  his  child  under 
the  provisions  of  the  "conscience  clause.''  There  must  bo  400  of  these 
half  day  sessions  during  the  year.  There  are  genei'ally  45  weeks  in  the 
school  year,  leaving  only  7  weeks  of  vacation :  2  at  Christmas,  1  in  May, 
and  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  holidays,  in  midsummer. 
The  government  grant  varies  according  to  the  attendance  and  the 
passes  in  the  annual  examination.  The  following  shows  the  grants  to 
day  schools.  The  average  numl>er  in  attendance  fpr  any  per  od  is  found 
by  adding  together  the  attendances  of  all  the  scholars  for  that  period  and 
dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of  times  the  school  has  met  within  the 
same  period;  the  quotient  is  the  average  number  in  attendance. 

The  following  sums  per  scholar  are  paid  to  a  school  which  has  met 
not  less  than  400  times  according  to  the  average  number  in  altendance 
through  the  year: 

A.  (I)  4«.;  (2)  Ih.  if  singing  forms  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  in- 
struction ;  (3)  Is.  if  the  inspector  reports  that  the  discipline  and  organiza- 
tion are  satisfactory.    From  these  sources  6«.  per  child  may  be  obtiiined. 

B.  Every  scholar  prcvsent  on  the  d^y  of  examination  who  has  attended 
not  less  than  250  half  times,  150  morning  or  afternoon  meetings  of  the 
school,  brings  to  the  school  the  following  sums:  If  between  4  and  7 
years  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  year  8«.  or  10«.,  according  to  the  kind  of 
class,  without  examination;  if  more  than  7  and  subject  to  examination, 
3s.  for  each  pass  in  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic,  or  4«.  for  each  such 
p-iss  in  an  infant  school  or  department. 

C.  The  sum  of  2s,  (or  4*.)  per  scholar,  according  to  the  average  nurn* 
bee  of  children  above  7  years  of  age  in  attendance  throughout  the  year, 
if  the  classes  from  which  the  children  are  examined  in  standards  II-VI, 
or  in  specifir^  subjects,  pass  a  creditable  examination  in  any  one  (or  two) 
of  the  following  subjects,  viz,  grammar,  history,  elementary  geography, 
and  plain  needlework;  only  Is,  (or  2«.)  to  be  paid  unless  15  per  cent,  of 
the  scholars  examined  are  in  standanl  IV  and  upwards. 

D.  A  special  grant  of  £10  (or  £15)  subject  to  a  favorable  report  from 
the  inspector,  if  the  population  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  school 
is  situate,  or  within  two  miles,  by  the  nearest  road,  from  the  school  is 
less  than  300  (or  200)  souls,  and  there  is  no  other  public  elementary 
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school  recognized  by  the  department  as  available  for  the  children  of 
that  district  or  popalatiou. 

B.  The  sum  of  40«.  (or  60«.)  in  respect  to  each  papil  teacher  who  passes 
fairly  the  annaal  examination. 

F.  The  school  fees  of  children  who  hold  honor  certificates  (earned  by 
^examination  before  11  years  of  age)  are  paid  by  government. 

TEACHING  STAFF. 

The  recognized  classes  of  teachers  are:  certificated  teachers,  pnpil 
teachers,  and  assistant  teachers.  Lay  persons  alone  are  recognized  as 
teachers  in  elementary  schools.  These  certificates  are  obtained  by 
examination  and  after  a  probation  of  actual  service  in  school.  The 
examinations  are  held  in  December  of  each  year.  They  are  open  to 
candidates  who  have  resided  for  at  least  one  year  in  training  colleges 
under  inspection,  or  candidates  who  are  upwards  of  21  years  of  age 
and  have  either  completed  an  engagement  as  pupil  teacher  satisfac- 
torily, obtained  a  favorable  report  from  an  inspector,  or  served  as  an 
assistant  for  at  least  six  months  in  a  school  under  a  certificated  teacher. 

Candidates  for  certificates,  after  successfully  passing  their  examina- 
tion, must,  as  teachers  continuously  engaged  in  the  same  schools,  obtain 
two  favorable  reports  from  an  inspector  with  the  interval  of  one  year  be- 
tween them.    The  certificates  are  of  three  classes.    No  certificate  is 
originally  issued  above  the  second  class.    The  third  (lowest)  class  in- 
cludes special  certificates  for  teachers  of  infants  and  of  small  schools. 
Candidates  passing  the  best  examinations  receive  certificates  of  the 
second  class,  which  can  be  raised  to  the  first  class  by  good  service  only. 
Certifi(;ates  of  the  second  class  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  their  issue,  after  which  interval  they  are  o[>eu  to  revision  accord- 
ing to  the  iutennediate  reports.    Candidates  who  pass  the  poorer  exam- 
inations receive  certificates  of  the  third  class.    They  are  not  entitled  to 
have  charge  of  pui>il  teachers.    They  can  obtain  higher  certificates  only 
by  examination.    The  following  particulars  are  to  be  noted,  especially 
in  the  study  of  rural  schools:  Certificates  of  the  third  class  may  be 
granted  without  examination,  upon  the  report  of  an  inspector,  to  act- 
ing principal  teachers  who  satisfy  the  foUowing  conditions:  (1)  They 
must  at  the  date  of  the  inspector's  report  {a)  be  above  25  years  of  age 
(h)  have  been  in  charge  of  elementary  schools  for  at  least  ^ve  years, 
and  (c)  present  certificates  of  good  character  from  the  managers  of 
their  schools.     (2)  The  inspector  must  report  (a)  that  they  are  efficient 
teachers;  {h)  that  not  less  than  20  children  who  had  been  under  instruc- 
tion in  their  schools  during  the  preceding  six  mouths  were  indi\idually 
examined;  and  (c)  that  at  least  15  of  the  "passes"  of  these  scholars  in 
reading,   writing,  and  arithmetic  were  made  in  the  second  or  some 
higher  standard.    (3)  No  application  for  certificates  of  this  class  will  be 
entertained  after  March  31,  1881. 

In  schools  having  a  total  population  of  less  than  100  souls  within  3 
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miles  of  them,  for  which  no  other  school  is  available,  the  above  con- 
ditions under  (2),  (b  and  c),  and  (3)  are  not  required  to  be  fulfilled.  Un- 
der certain  conditions  of  excellent  attainments  pupil  teachers  may 
obtain  provisional  third  class  certificates,  to  be  exchanged  for  perma- 
nent certificates  on  or  before  reaching  the  age  of  25. 

Pupil  teachers  are  boys  or  girls  employed  in  day  schools  under  certain 
conditions.  The  school  must  be  under  an  efficient  teacher,  properly 
organized,  &c.  These  pupil  teachers  must  not  be  less  than  14  years  of 
age,  of  the  same  sex  as  their  contro  ling  teacher,  and  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  on  engagement  and  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Not  more 
than  three  of  these  teachers  are  engaged  in  a  school  for  every  certifi- 
cated teacher  serving  in  it.  These  pupil  teachers  do  not  teach  through 
the  whole  day,  but  study  and  recite  to  the  head  master  or  mistress  during. 
a  portion  of  the  day.  Where  more  than  three  pupil  teachers  would  be 
needed,  children  over  12  years  of  age  may  be  employed  as  monitors 
under  certain  conditions.  They  are  engaged  by  the  week,  are  employed 
only  3  hours  a  day,  and  are  paid  a  small  sum.  The  usual  time  spent  by 
a  child  as  a  pupil  teticher  is  five  years,  each  year  adding  to  the  salary. 
At  the  close  of  their  engagement  they  are  perfectly  free  in  the  choice 
of  their  employment.  If  they  wish  to  continue  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion they  may  become  assistants  in  elemc^ntary  schools  or  may  be  ex- 
amined for  admission  into  a  training  college  or  may  be  provisionally 
certificated  for  immediate  service  in  cliarge  of  small  schools. 

Assistant  teachers  are  recruited  both  from  the  ranks  of  the  pupil 
teachers  who  have  finished  their  engagements  and  from  candidates  who 
have  passed  the  required  examination.  These  need  not  be  annually 
examined  as  in  the  case  of  the  pupil  teacher. 

These  three  classes  of  teachers  are  then  found  more  or  less  in  all  rural 
schools.  A  school  of  GO  or  more  scholars  requires  besides  the  head  mas- 
ter or  mistress  some  other  assistiint  or  assistants  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  pupils.  Fully  75  per  cent,  of  the  heads  of  rural  schools  are  mis- 
tresses, for  the  simple  reason  that  they  can  be  had  at  less  expense  than 
masters.  In  all  England  and  Wales  there  is  a  corps  of  about  25,000 
certificated  teachers  of  elementary  schools.  The  training  colleges  accom- 
modate 3,194  and  furnish  yearl}^  a  supply  of  1,500  teachers  who  have 
been  trained  for  two  years.  This  number  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
annual  loss  of  about  6  per  cent.  Since  1870  a  great  and  beneficial 
change  has  taken  plaee  in  the  social  condition  of  teachers;  their  salaries 
have  been  materially  increased  and  their  manner  of  life  liJis  been  ren- 
dered more  comfortable.  This  has  had  the  effect  to  attract  great  numbers 
into  the  profession.  The  void  that  once  existed  will  soon  be  completely 
filled.  Teacihing  is  exclusively  a  profession  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  when  once  taken  up  is  generally  prosecuted  through  life.  The  fol- 
lowing table  from  the  report  of  1879  gives  a  summary  of  the  average 
salaries. 
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Male  teachers  certifloated. 


Amonnt  received 

Number  of  teachers . 


Under  £50 

£50-75 

£7S-]00 

£100-150 

£150-200 

£200-250 

£250-390 

129 

1,125 

3.215 

4,904 

1.442 

498 

183 

£300+ 
99 


Female  teachers  ceriifieated. 


Amoant  received  . . . 
Namber  of  teachers 


Urder£*0    £40-45 


709 


813 


£45-50 
740 


£50-75 
7,170 


£75-100 
3.481 


£100-150 
1,451 


£150-200  '£a0»+ 
241         40 


The  average  salary  of  masters  in  1870  was  £95  12«.  9(?.,  and  is  now 
£118  14«.  3(?.;  that  of  mistresses  iu  1870  was  £57  16«.  M.^  and  is  now 
£71  2j?.  2d. 

Five  thousand  and  eighteen  out  of  14,051  mistresses  and  5,369  out  of 
11,595  masters  had  the  use  of  furnished  houses. 

These  figures  prove  bett^er  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  the  increased 
respectabiUty  of  the  teaching  profession  in  England.  The  certificated 
masters  generally  seek  positions  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  and  conse- 
quently the  estimate  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  schools  in  the 
rural  districts  are  mistresses  is  not  too  large.  The  following  quotation 
from  the  report  of  Her  Majesty's  inspector  Kev.  H.  A.  Pickard,  M.  A., 
for  the  Oxford  district,  a  rural  region,  gives  some  idea  of  the  workings 
of  school  alfairs.    He  says : 

The  teachers  in  these  schools  differ  widely  in  ability.  During  the  last  four  or  five 
mouths  I  have  been  taking  pains  to  ascertain  some  particulars  about  the  training  of 
those  who  have  charge  of  schools  in  my  district.  In  that  ti«nc  1  have  seen  145,  \iz,  61 
masters  and  84  mistresses.  Of  the  masters  44  had  been  trained,  17  were  untrained; 
*  *  *  Of  the  miKtresses 33  had  been  trained,  *  *  *  while  51  had  had  no  training 
and  31  had  not  even  been  ))upil  teachers.  From  this  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that 
there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  <[uality  of  the  instruction  given.  So  also  is  there  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  salaries  which  the  teachers  receive.  *  »  »  i  have  kept 
the  returns  of  the  salaries  given  by  the  managers  in  2G4  out  of  the  308  depfirtments 
that  I  have  visited,  and  I  find  (he  average  to  be  of  113  masters,  £100  11«.  llrf. ;  of  107 
,  mistresses,  £02  11«.  Id. ;  and  of  44  mistresses  of  infant  schools,  £55  7«.  9r/. 

There  were  658  free  scholars  in  his  distiict.  The  larger  salaries  at- 
tract the  more  ambitious  teachers  to  the  cities,  and  yet  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Heller,  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers,  that  many 
of  the  best  teachers  are  to  be  found  in  rural  schools.  All  the  teachers,  irre- 
spective of  the  places  in  which  they  teach,  must  ^o  through  the  same 
training  and  submit  to  the  same  discipline.  The  educational  results  in 
rural  distri<5ts  are  often  better,  he  thought,  than  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
The  staff  in  a  small  school  must  be  inexpensive  in  ])roporti<)n  to  the 
number  of  scholars.  There  must  be  as  many  grades  as  in  larger  schools. 
The  teacher  often  profits  by  the  greater  struggle  to  tit  all  his  scholars 
for  examination.  The  tendency  of  the  best  teachers,  he  said,  was  to 
seek  the  most  lucrative  places  in  the  towns.  Yet  the  cost  of  living  was 
less  in  the  country,  a  pleasant  house  was  furnished  (which  is  very  rarely 
the  case  in  the  city),  and  numerous  other  advantages  were  held  out  by 
rural  schools. 
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INSTRUCTION. 

The  coarse  of  iustractioii  in  the  strictly  rural  districts  is  limited  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities :  reading,  writing,  arithmetic^ 
•elementary  grammar,  geography,  history,  and  sewing.  With  each  school 
there  is  a  sewing  mistress,  who  instructs  the  girls  once  a  day  generally, 
and  these  are  examined  at  the  close  of  the  year  as  strictly  in  this  branch 
as  in  others.  Children  are  not  compelled  to  attend  school  after  they  ar- 
rive at  the  age  of  13,  and  few  attend  longer.  The  course  is  divided  into 
six  years,  which  are  called  the  six  standards.  The  infant  department  is 
not  included  in  these  standards.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  first  stand 
ard  scholars  are  examined  as  to  their  ability  "  to  read  a  short  paragraph 
from  a  book  not  confined  to  words  of  one  syllable,"  "  to  copy  in  manu- 
script character  a  line  of  print  on  slates  or  in  copy  books  at  choice  of 
managers,  and  write  from  dictation  a  few  common  words,"  to  under- 
stand "notation  and  numeration  up  to  1,000,  simple  addition  and  sub- 
traction of  numbers  of  not  more  than  four  figures,  and  the  nniltii)lica- 
tion  table  to  6  times  12."  The  second  standard  is  expected  to  make  a 
slight  advance  in  these  subjects,  and  to  be  able  "  to  point  out  the  nouns 
in  the  passages  read  or  written,"  and  give  the  "  definitions,  points  of  com- 
pass, form  and  motions  of  the  earth,  aiul  the  meaning  of  a  map."  The 
fourth  standard  is  expected  "  to  read  with  intelligence  a  few  lines  of  prose 
or  poetry  selected  by  the  inspector,"  to  write  '*  eight  lines  slowly  dictated 
once  from  a  reading  book,  copy  books  to  be  produced  showing  improved 
small  hand,"  to  understand  "compound  rules  (money)  and  reduction 
(common  weights  and  measiirt^s),  parsing  of  a  simple  sentence,  outlines 
of  the  geography  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  colonies,  outlines  of 
the  history  of  England  to  the  Norman  Conquest."  The  vast  majorily 
of  children  in  the  rural  districts  never  get  beyond  the  fourth  standard. 
The  sixth  standard  is  expected  to  pass  examination  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: "Reading  with  fluency  and  expression  —  short  theme  or  letter — 
the  composition,  spelling,  grammar,  and  handwriting  to  be  considered^ 
proi>ortion  and  vulgar  decimal  fractions,  ])arsing  and  analysis  of  a  short 
*  complex'  sentence,  outlines  of  the  geography  of  the  world,  outlines  of 
the  history  of  England  from  Henry  VII  to  the  death  of  George  III.'' 
This  maybe  considered  the  maximum  of  learning  that  may  be  acquired 
in  the  rural  elementary  schools,  and  as  there  mv  no  high  schools  to  be 
found  outside  of  the  towns,  rural  children  go  no  further.  Night  schools 
used  to  supply  the  deficiency  between  elementary  schools  and  the  higher 
schools,  but  these  are  being  slowly  eliminated.  They  receive  no  govern- 
ment grant  except  for  the  three  R's.  It  will  be  noticed  that  one  standard 
advances  but  a  very  little  on  the  one  below  it.  As  the  children,  bright  or 
dull,  are  held  in  the  same  class,  it  is  some  disadvantage  to  the  bright 
ones,  who  could  master  the  requirements  in  a  fraction  of  a  year.  The 
teachers  bring  the  government  grant  to  their  school  by  seeing  that  all  the 
scholars  pass  the  examination.    The  following  quotation  from  a  very 
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interesting  and  exhaustive  report  by  Mr.  Greorge  B.  Davis,  clerk  to  the 
Birmingham  school  board,  on  ^'  schools  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,'' 
in  which  he  speaks  of  English  schools,  is  a  forcible  and  careful  state- 
ment of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  case.    He  says : 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  when  people  are  paid  for  certain  specified  resaltt, 
the  work  which  is  paid  for  will  receive  most  attention ;  and  if  that  work  reqairet 
great  and  concentrated  effort  and  taxes  the  energies  to  any  considerable  extent  the 
work  which  is  not  paid  for  is  sure  not  to  receive  a  very  great  amount  of  care.  This 
has  been  the  position  of  our  teachers  to  an  extreme  extent.  The  elementary  education 
acts  have  had  the  effect  of  forcing  into  the  schools  thousands  of  children  who  never 
went  to  school  before.  It  has  required  hard  work  to  bring  many  of  these  children  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  minimum  examinations,  and  this  has  been  made  worse  by  the 
fact  that  in  many  of  our  schools  money  has  not  been  forthcoming  to  provide  the  mae- 
ters  with  a  strong  staff  of  assistants.  It  is,  thenifore,  not  at  all  surprising  that  the 
teachers  should  have  turned  their  attention  mostly  to  the  dunces  in  order  to  prevent 
a  loss  of  grant.  It  is  easy  to  see,  too,  how  the  minimum  requirements  have  natnrally 
come  to  be  regarde<l  in  many  schools  as  a  complete  syllabus  and  to  be  treated  as  a 
maximum.  A  chief  difference  in  the  effect  is  that  in  their  natural  eagerness  to  get 
'* passes*'  our  teachers  are  tempted  to  resort  to  all  kinds  of  contrivances  for  coaching 
children  on  the  exact  lines  of  the  examinations,  and  one  of  the  first  things  many 
teachers  do  when  they  remove  to  new  schools  is  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  very 
methods  of  examination  adopted  by  the  inspectors  of  the  district,  so  as  to  make  the 
teaching  conform  to  the  mode  of  examination.  Thus  the  teaching  becomes  extremely 
mechanical,  and  examination  rather  than  education  is  the  thing  worked  for.  This  is 
a  mischievous  state  of  things  which  it  will  be  difUcult  to  cure,  especially  while  the 
teachers  are  compelled  to  work  for  "  passes"  and  for  grants.  The  German  teacher, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  taught  to  enter  on  his  work  as  an  educationist.  *  ♦  •  The 
minds  of  the  children  are  being  constantly  influenced  and  developed  by  the  mind  of 
the  tejicher. 

If  the  above  remarks  are  applicable  to  English  schools  in  general, 
they  an*,  j)articiilarly  applicable  to  rural  schools,  where,  as  I  was  every- 
where informed,  educational  matters  are  not  pushed  with  zeal ;  where 
teachers  are  ill  paid;  where  the  schools  are  at  best  but  poorly  manned, 
and  the  teacher  has  every  disadvanta*i^e  to  strugj^le  with.  And  still 
there  has  b(*,en  very  commendable  ])rofi^ress  in  rural  schools  within  the 
past  ten  years.  Mr.  Heller,  although  admittin<i^  that  the  minimum  scale 
is  lar<^ely  a(loi>ted  in  rural  parts  and  that  the  education  acts  are  a 
dead  letter  in  many  sections,  looked  upon  the  rural  schools  as  being 
nearly  on  a  par  with  city  schools  —  the  teachers  are  similarly  trained 
and  the  grants  nearly-  ecpial.  He  hinted,  however,  that  there  might  be 
a  possibility  of  a  greater  degree  of  leniency  adopted  by  the  inspectors  of 
rural  schools. 

The  methods  of  instruction  have  already  been  indicated  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  buildings  and  the  (piality  and  number  of  teachers. 
As  you  enter  an  average  rural  school,  with  one?  large  room  and  a  class 
room  adjoining,  the  scene  soimus  a  little  complicated  until  you  are  told 
the  plan.  You  see  the  head  master  instru(5ting  a  class  of  older  boys  in 
arithmetic.  He  writes  the  examples  on  a  small  transportable  black- 
board, and  the  pupils  work  them  out  on  their  slates  or  paper.  Over  in 
one  corner  you  see  a  boy  about  15  years  old  silently  passing  from  seat 
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to  seat  inspeoting  examples  in  arithmetic  which  have  been  previously 
worked.  You  are  struck  with  the  appearance  of  so  young  a  person  as 
a  teacher.  He  does  not  have  the  full  charge  of  any  one  class,  but  is 
working  under  the  direction  and  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
head  master.  In  another  section  of  the  room  is  an  older  boy  who  has 
been  a  pupil  teacher  for  a  longer  period.  He  is  hearing  a  reading  class 
and  is  less  under  the  care  of  the  head  master.  He  has  full  charge  of 
this  class.  Glancing  into  the  classroom  you  see  the  'infant  class" 
ander  the  charge  of  a  mistress.  It  is  seated  in  a  sort  of  gallery,  tier 
rising  behind  tier.  Or  perhaps  the  girls  are  being  instructed  by  their 
sewing  mistress,  and  are  all  busy  with  thimble  and  needle  or  with  knit- 
ting. Everywhere  you  find  that  the  schools  are  noisy  in  comparison 
with  similar  ones  in  America.  The  lower  standards  are  the  largest,  and 
their  size  lessens  as  their  requirements  increase.  Sometimes  the  higher 
standards  are  so  small  that  the  IV th,  Vth,  and  Vlth  are  combined  in 
one  class,  and  that  a  small  one. 

TYPICAL  EXAMPLES  OF    RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  a  diflBcult  matter  to  embrace  in  a  few  examples  all  the  varieties 
of  rural  schools  to  be  found  in  England.  I  will  mention  two  which  I 
visited  during  September  and  October,  1879.  The  first  was  in  the  small 
village  of  Grasmere,  among  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland.  This  vil- 
lage is  situated  in  a  parish  containing  1,000  inhabitants,  mostly  small 
farmers  who  turn  their  attention  to  the  rearingof  sheep.  The  village  itself 
is  a  much  frequented  summer  resort  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  keep 
summer  boarders.  The  school-house  is  a  neat  building,  one  story  high, 
with  a  plan  much  like  Fig.  II,  with  the  exception  that  the  wing  on  the 
left  is  similar  to  that  on  the  right  and  is  devoted  to  school  purposes.  The 
teacher^s  house  is  a  separate  building.  '^The  interior  showed  the  plain, 
substantial  taste  that  chara<».terized  the  exterior.  There  was  no  ceiling, 
well  finished  rafters  being  left  in  sight,  and  the  walls  were  plain  white, 
decorated  with  various  maps,  bhickboards,  &c.  The  desks  were  very 
plain,  being  long  common  benches  with  simply  a  board  for  the  seat.  The 
school  furnished  accommodation  for  175  scholars  and  had  an  average  at- 
tendance of  108.  The  school  begins  its  year  immediately  after  the  gov- 
ernment inspection  in  May.  The  term  lasts  until  the  third  week  in  July, 
then  a  vacation  of  four  weeks.  The  next  term  opens  on  the  second  week 
in  August  and  continues  until  Christmas,  when  there  is  a  vacation  of 
two  weeks.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  days  at  Easter,  there  are  no 
more  vacation  days  during  the  year.  This  school  is  a  "  national  school,*^ 
and  connected  with  the  (».hurch.  The  rector  of  the  parish  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  local  committee;  he  is  associated  with  two  or  three  farmers. 
The  school  hours  are  from. 9  A.  M.  to  12,  and  from  1.15  P.  M.  to  4.15.  As 
this  school  receives  the  government  grant,  the  religious  exercises  do  not 
come  during  the  school  hours,  but  after.  The  boys  and  girls  are  mixed 
in  all  the  departments,  and  made  an  excellent  appearance  as  they  worked 
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budily  n\xm  the  common  studies.  The  (government  grant  for  the  paat 
year  was  £77.  The  children  pay  as  fees  4d.  i>er  week,  except  5  who 
are  electoil  annually  as  recipients  of  free  tuition  and  15  who  pay  2d.  per 
week,  the  remainder  being  made  up  from  the  income  of  a  foundation 
charity  which  amounts  to  £21.  The  head  master  receives  a  salary  of 
£lOo  together  with  his  house  and  coal.  He  also  receives  £25  as  organ- 
ist of  the  chun-h.  lie  has  under  him  pupil  teachers  whose  salaries  begii 
at  £12  l(V(.  and  rise  £2  10«.  each  year.  He  has  also  a  monitor  who  re- 
ceives £10  a  year,  and  an  infant  teacher  and  sewing  mistress  whose 
salary  is  £55  a  y&r. 

Gnismere  has  had  a  gooil  si'hool  for  over  100  years  and  is  as  well 
eduoateil  as  any  section  in  rural  England.  The  present  school  has  been 
in  existence  for  more  than  a  century*  and  has  been  a  national  schocrf 
since  1S54,  at  which  time  the  present  building  was  erected.  The  per- 
centage of  adults  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  is  very  small,  not 
over  5  at  the  maximum.  As  Ix^fore  stateti,  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  is  sheep  rusing.  Some  farmers  have  from  2,000  to  4,000 
shot^p,  and  raise  a  little  corn,  some  oats,  a  gixnl  many  innatoes.  and  a 
few  cattle.  The  tamilies  an*  all  largi\  the  children  numbering  from  eight 
to  twelve.  The  reivnt  tnlucation  acts  have  had  a  markeil  effect  even  in 
this  remote  district.  The  inter^v^t  of  the  iHH^ple  at  large  in  educational 
m:nters  has  iuoreastHl.  the  chiUlriMi  an*  more  reguLir  ai  school,  and  the 
eihK.uion  ihoy  nwive  is  mon*  thon>ugh.  One  injurious  effect  that  has 
n->r*'t<^i  :>  that  chiUlnMi  leave  s*-hfX>l  earlier  than  fKirinerly.  At  the  age 
of  ';  ^  :>.!•>  go:  their  ivrTinoat^'S  and  ;h*.s  puis  an  end  to  their  study. 
Thi  :v  .iTx-  \rry  u->x  ^hiMrtV)  a:  mIuv^I  ovi-r  !>  yfa:>  **\  age.  In  this 
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The  school  facilities  are  better  and  a  higher  standard  is  maintained. 
There  has  been  only  one  defaulting  parent  since  1876,  and  there  is  but 
one  half-timer.  The  head  master  receives  £100,  his  house  and  his  taxes. 
His  wife  has  charge  of  sewing,  and  one  pupil  teacher  assists  him,  receiv- 
ing 28.  per  week.  The  head  master  is  also  postmaster,  organist,  and 
choir  master.  To  show  how  great  have  been  the  changes  for  the  better, 
I  will  quote  a  report  that  .was  made  on  this  school  in  1873  by  a  govern- 
ment inspector.    He  says: 

This  school  is  in  a  thoroughly  inefficient  state.  I  have  seldom  seen  one  more  80. 
There  are  scarcely  any  suitable  books  or  apparatus,  and  only  one  small  privy,  common 
to  boys  and  {^irls.  Plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  offices  have  been  returned  by  the 
edncation  department  to  the  managers.  I  was  informed  these  plans  had  been  lost. 
Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  improvement.  The  late  master,  Mr.  Parr,  evi- 
dently neglected  his  school.  The  present  teacher  resides  four  miles  from  the  school^ 
bnt  I  believe  this  is  a  temporary  arrangement.  No  grant  is  payable,  as  the  regula- 
tions of  the  7th  section  of  the  elementary  education  act  have  not  been  put  up  in  the 
Bohool  room. 

Such  was  his  report,  and  I  was  also  informed  that  at  that  time  the 
average  attendance  was  but  28,  the  number  present  at  the  government 
examination  was  only  5,  and  of  these  only  2  passed  in  reading,  and  none 
in  writing  and  arithmetic.  The  teacher  was  an  ex-blacksmith  who  had 
smashed  his  thumbs  and  taken  up  the  teacher's  vocation  as  a  last  re- 
sort. His  predecessor  was  an  ex-grocer.  When  we  contrast  this  state 
of  things  with  the  present  we  see  how  fundamental  are  the  changes  for 
the  better  which  are  being  brought  about  all  over  rural  England.  This 
is  probably  an  extreme  case  and  should  not  be  taken  as  a  type,  yet  it 
shows  the  great  lethargy  into  which  public  interest  in  vital  subjects  can 
faJl,  The  present  teacher  is  a  graduate  of  a  training  college.  The  school 
is  equipped  in  a  thorough  manner,  all  the  children  in  the  neighborhood 
are  at  school,  and  everybody  is  interested  in  educational  matters. 

In  his  annual  report  for  the  Oxford  district  (which  is  a  rural  one)  Her 
Msgesty's  inspector,  the  Eev.  H.  Adair  Pickard,  M.  A.,  makes  a  few 
statements  which  bear  upon  the  subject  in  hand.    He  says : 

Out  of  a  population  which  amounted  at  the  last  census  to  181,060,  I  found  24|477 
children  iu  school  and  I  should  think  there  was  accommodation  for  about  6,000  more. 
Indeed,  in  almost  every  school  district  sufficient  efficient  and  suitable  schools  are 
now  provided  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  generally  the  parents  are  ready,  at  con- 
siderable sacrifice  for  the  present  to  themselves,  to  take  advantage  of  the  instruction 
thus  offered.  Out  of  the  308  departments  there  are  no  less  than  185  single  schools,  many 
of  them  very  tiny,  and  deriving  great  advantage  from  the  grants  paid  to  the  managers 
when  the  population  of  the  school  district  does  not  exceed  200  (or  300)  souls.  Thirty 
institutions  have  two  teachers,  18  being  mixed  under  a  master,  with  a  certilicated 
teacher  for  the  infants;  3  under  2  mistresses,  one  of  whom  takes  the  infants;  and  9  of 
the  objectionable  class  where  the  master  takes  the  boys,  of  whom  many  are  under  7 
years  old,  and  the  mistresses  the  girls,  with  an  equal  tail  of  infants.  There  remain  21, 
chiefly  in  towns,  where  the  school  is  organized  in  the  best  manner  possible,  with  three 
departments  of  boys,  girls,  and  infants.  In  one  village,  Churchill,  the  children  are 
taoght  in  this  manner,  and,  though  it  is  a  costly  plan,  yet  the  managers  have  their 
xeward  in  the  exceUence  of  their  schools.  •  •  •  Twenty-one  night  schools  were 
3  cm  367 
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examined  at  14  centres,  *  *  »  396  3'oung  people  were  qualified  for  examination, 
of  whom  :I57  wore  examined,  and  they  gained  'K)5  passes  in  reading,  263  in  writing,  and 
S42  in  arithmetic. 

SENTIMENTS  CONCERNING  EDUCATION   IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

This  topic  has  been  touched  upon  many  times  in  the  foregoing  state, 
xnents,  and  yet  some  further  remarks  on  so  important  a  theme  may  not 
be  uninteresting.    JNTr.  Heller  of  the  XationarUnion  says : 

The  n^cont  agitation  of  edncational  subjects  has  made  ^|reat  changes  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  i>eople.  The  great  cry  that  advanced  education  wouhl  increase  the  crime 
of  the  land  has  In^n  thoroughly  answered.  Crime  has  been  rapidly  on  the  decrease 
aince  thi»  education  acts  have  become  the  law  of  the  land.  There  is  manifestly  leas 
coarstMiess  of  manners  among  the  lower  classes.  The  desire  for  education,  it  is  true, 
has  Itnl  to  a  certain  restlessness.  It  has  driven  chihlren  into  towns  to  seek  what  they 
consider  higher  situations,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  led  to  emigration.  Educational 
questions  have  btH*ome  iK)pularized.  Where  one  thought  on  such  subjects,  eight  are 
int4»re8ted  now.  One  harm  has  resulte<l:  the  working  classes  have  been  partly  led 
and  have  partly  fallen  into  the  habir  of  reganling  education  as  only  a  means  by  which 
they  can  get  higher  wag«*s.  UnlCv^^s  they  can  see  the  practical  issue  of  the  subjects 
taught  they  are  inclintnl  to  murmur.  In  many  cases  where  the  teacher  is  pressed  for 
time,  having  insuthcient  assistance,  where  his  pay  or  reputation  depends  on  the 
amount  of  the  grant  earned,  simply  the  minimimi  requirement  is  kept  in  view,  and  the 
teacher  tnms  his  attention  to  the  bare  fact-s  to  be  taught  which  will  enable  the  scholar 
to  pass  the  examination.  This  press  crowds  ont  all  opi>ortunities  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  show  how  the  studies  are  related  to  their  everyday  life.  There  is  a  great 
call  for  technical  schools  which  will  give  special  instruction  on  practical  subjects. 

Mr.  Bumige,  of  Warwicksliire,  said : 

The  gn^jit  quc'^tion  with  the  fanner  is  how  he  can  e<lucate  his  children  and  yet  get 
all  the  work  ]H>ssil>]e  ont  of  them.  The  matter  n»st«  in  the  hands  of  the  clergyman 
and  one  or  two  Ifaclin*;  farmers.  Now  wh«*n  Wtter  tslucational  facilities  have  a  luke- 
"wann  supj»ort.  when  the  farmers  areinclin<Nl  to  pull  back,  it  is  hard  work  to  establish 
and  ket»p  in  gtxxl  oixlor  ellicient  s<'Iuh>1s.  The  half-time  system  can  only  be  a  8ucc*«8 
where  there  are  sjH'oial  halt-time  s^^luxils,  and  the  night  schools  are  being  discouraged 
by  the  education  department,  and  yet  on  the  whole  gn*at  a<lvances  are  In-ing  made  in 
publii'  s*MUiment  eonofminc  elementary' s<'h*v^ls.  Then*  is  little  or  no  opi>osition  to 
the  iom]Mils«>r>'  svNtem,  and  when*  it  is  not  oarritsl  out  strictly  it  is  rather  from  neg- 
le<  t  than  tn>m  din-vt  t»pi>*^iiion. 

The  education  actv^  have  Ihh'u  iu  existenoo  hanily  hmg  enough  to  have 
atfei-tcd  materially  the  industries  of  the  rountry,  but  the  next  ten  or 
twenty  years  will  show  the  ivsults  of  the  setnl  already  sown.  All  parties 
liH>k  u»rwai\l  to  a  ^ix*;Uor  or  less  inen^a^^  of  Ixxinl  schools  throughout 
Euclaud.  This  iin\ii  svstoni  of  uuMViarian  e<iiU';ition.  not  neeessiirilv 
exeludiu«r  learhiuii  in  n-liuious  subjiHts.  is  slowly  nuxiifying  and  adapt- 
ing itstdf  to  the  utHnls  of  the  Kujilish  ixi>ple  :  whether  it  shall  ever  be- 
come uuivi'rs;il  or  not,  it  has  stiriwl  up  the  public  sentiment  to  a  fervent 
beat  on  a  subjei^t  of  great  national  iuiiH>rrani*e. 
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Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washingtony  September  20, 1880. 

Sib:  The  following  special  investigation  into  the  opportunities  for  in- 
Btruction  in  chemistry  and  physics  in  this  country,  including  the  sta- 
tistical tables  of  the  appendix,  was  prepared  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1880  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  I 
Tecommend  that  the  paper  be  published  as  a  circular  of  information. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Ca^nmissioner. 
The  Hon.  the  Secbetaby  op  the  Intebiob. 
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A.  BELL, 
Acting  Secretary. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS. 


CHAPTER  I, 

GENERAL   INTRODUCTION. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1878,  the  Commissioner  of  Edacation 
sent  out  a  circular  containing  questions  relative  to  the  teaching  of  chem- 
istry and  physics  in  the  United  States.  Those  questions  were  exceed- 
ingly comprehensive.  They  covered  the  ground  from  the  most  ele- 
mentary work  of  the  common  schools  up  to  the  highest  courses  of  the 
universities.  The  history  of  instruction  in  chemistry  and  physics,  the 
present  courses  of  study,  the  text  books  used,  the  value  of  apparatus, 
the  laboratory  facilities  and  policy,  the  character  of  examinations,  and 
the  cultivation  of  original  research  were  all  made  subjects  of  inquiry. 
Later  a  supplementary  circular  was  issued  covering  much  of  the  same 
ground  but  especially  addressed  to  superintendents  of  public  schools 
in  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

Gradually  answers  came  in,  and  in  due  time  the  voluminous  material 
thus  collected  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  present  writer  for  dis- 
cussion and  report.  The  replies  varied  much  in  value,  so  that  great 
care  had  to  be  taken  in  compiling  both  the  text  and  the  statistical 
tables.  Some  questions  were  answered  fully,  others  vaguely;  some 
schools  were  careful  and  interested  in  filling  out  their  replies,  others 
were  indifferent  and  careless.  Such  replies  to  single  questions  as  were 
unmistakably  ambiguous  have  been  rejected  altogether  in  making  up 
this  report;  in  other  words,  have  been  regarded  as  no  replies  at  all.  In 
short,  the  usual  critical  methods  have  been  employed  in  the  selection  of 
good  and  the  rejection  of  bad  material.  One  set  of  answers  has  been 
left  almost  entirely  out  of  consideration,  namely,  those  relative  to  ex- 
aminations. They  were  full  enough  in  many  cases,  but,  resting  unfortu- 
nately upon  no  common  basis,  were  in  no  way  fairly  comparable,  and 
indicated  nothing  of  value  as  to  the  character  of  instruction  given. 
Details  concerning  the  other  classes  of  replies  will  be  found  in  the  ex- 
l>lauatory  notes  preliminary  to  the  statistical  tables. 

The  puri)ose  of  the  report  is  twofold :  first,  to  state  the  facts,  and, 
secondly,  to  point  out  defects  and  remedies — to  show  on  the  one  hand 
what  is,  and  on  the  other  what  ought  to  be.  The  bulk  of  the  work  is 
occupied,  as  will  be  seen,  by  text  descriptive  of  single  institutions  and 
by  statistics  of  a  general  character.  In  these  portions  of  the  report  no 
criticisms  are  introduced.    Every  school  or  college  is  given  for  what  it 
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is  worth ;  and  a  fair  account  is  presented,  showing,  as  far  as  the  reports 
sent  in  would  warrant,  just  what  it  is  doing  in  physics  and  chemistry. 
If  the  reports  have  been  inexact  or  incomplete,  if  some  schools  have 
claimed  too  much  and  others  too  little,  the  fault  lies  not  with  the  present 
writer. 

In  the  prefatory  portions  of  each  descriptive  chapter,  various  general 
considerations  are  oflTered  and  criticism  is  freely  indulged  in.    This  crit- 
icism is  in  no  case,  however,  applied  to  single  institutions.    It  attempts- 
to  compare  the  actual  state  of  things  with  the  condition  which  should 
properly  exist ;  and,  in  doing  so,  it  clearly  and  sharply  indicates  cur- 
rent defects  and  evils.    The  distinct  recognition  of  faults  is  plainly  the 
first  step  in  any  process  of  reform.     When  it  is  supplemented  by  the 
perception  of  merits,  then  progress  becomes  not  possible  merely  but  al- 
most certain.    The  views  which  the  writer  has  put  forward  are,  he  be- 
lieves, those  which  are  to-day  held  by  the  greater  number  of  specialists 
in  physics  and  chemistry  and  are  not  merely  his  own  personal  notions. 
Upon  one  point,  however,  two  schools  of  scientific  teachers  are  in  oppo- 
sition ;  and  here  he  has  been  compelled  to  choose  sides.    On  the  one 
hand  it  is  believed  that  a  full  course  of  didactic  instruction  should  pre- 
cede the  admission  of  students  into  the  laboratory,  and  on  the  other  it 
is  held  that  laboratory  and  classroom  work  should  go  side  by  side  from 
the  beginning.    The  writer  holds  strongly  to  the  latter  opinion,  and  be- 
lieves that  much  teaching  of  science  preliminary  to  laboratory  practice 
is  like  lectures  upon  swimming  before  the  pupil  enters  the  water.    Just  as 
the  student  of  Latin  takes  grammar,  exercises,  and  translations  side  by 
side,  so  the  learner  of  a  science  should  simultaneously  acquire  and  apply 
his  knowledge.    To  study  chemistry  without  laboratory  practice  is  like 
trying  to  learn  mathematics  by  rule  alone,  apart  from  discipline  in  the 
solution  of  problems.     Every  branch  of  knowledge  should  be  so  taught 
that  the  pupil  may  catch  some  of  its  real  spirit,  something  of  that  feel- 
ing which  animates  and  encourages  the  foremost  investigators,   and 
which  alone  is  able  to  cause  a  vigorous  growth.    To  this  end,  in  every 
natural  or  physical  science  some  objective  work  is  absolutely  essential, 
and  the  schools  which  fail  to  recognize  this  fixct  can  never  attain  to  the 
desired  results.    The  sciences,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  have 
merits  of  their  own  unlike  those  of  other  studies.    They  are  intended 
not  only  to  give  mental  discipline,  but  also  to  train  the  faculty  of  ob- 
servation and  to  teach  the  scholar  the  experimental  method  of  grappling 
with  unsolved  problems.    To  accomidish  these  purposes  the  student  of 
botany  collects  and  analyzes  plants,  the  young  naturalist  picks  up  and 
classifies  shells  and  insects,  the  beginner  in  chemistry  tries  simple  ex- 
periments.   Without  the  latter,  the  study  of  chemistry  can  never  be 
anything  but  a  failure ;  and  the  writer  holds  that  it  should  begin  at  the 
very  outset,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  so  many  pupils  quit  their 
lessons  before  reaching  advanced  work. 

Two  dilficulties,  partly  real  and  partly  imaginary,  have  hitherto  op- 
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posed  the  general  introduction  of  laboratories  into  the  schools.  One  has 
been  the  difficulty  of  finding  trained  teachers  or  teachers  with  whom 
science  was  not  subordinate  to  other  things ;  the  second  arises  from  con- 
siderations of  expense.  The  first  difficulty,  as  will  be  shown  in  subse- 
quent chapters,  is  real  enough,  although  it  is  rapidly  dying  away;  the 
other  rests  on  the  flimsiest  of  foundations.  Let  any  one  who  thinks  that 
laboratories  are  necessarily  costly  once  see  how  much  a  boy  can  accom- 
plish for  himself  with  a  few  test  tubes,  bottles,  and  cheap  reagents,  and 
his  ideas  upon  this  subject  will  undergo  essential  modifications.  This 
matter  is  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  following  portions  of  the  report, 
bat  there  is  one  practical  consideration  which  may  be  properly  presented 
here. 

Some  years  ago,  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  schools  and  col- 
leges to  imjjort  apparatus  free  of  duty.  This  act  is  not  so  widely  known 
among  teachers  as  it  ought  to  be,  nor  do  those  who  know  it  fully  realize 
the  saving  in  expense  which  it  implies.  Goods  bought  of  a  local  mid- 
dleman cost  their  European  price,  plus  a  heavy  duty  and  the  expense  of 
transportation,  with  a  large  profit  to  the  dealer  over  and  above  the  sum 
of  the  foregoing  items.  A  school,  by  importing  its  apparatus  directly, 
can  save  the  duties  and  the  h>cal  dealer's  profit — a  retrenchment  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  A  hundred  dollars  thus  expended  on  a  di- 
rect foreign  order  will  buy  as  much  material  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  laid 
ont  at  home.  A  knowledge  and  an  application  of  these  facts  will  enable 
many  a  school  to  do  far  more  in  the  way  of  laboratory  work  than  is  con- 
sidered possible  now.  To  be  sure,  it  is  desirable  that  home  trade  should 
be  patronized,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  cripple  science.  The  present 
duties  bring  in  but  a  trifling  reveiuie  to  the  gov^ernment  and  might 
be  abolished  without  injury  to  any  one.  If  this  were  done,  our  schools 
and  colleges  could  afford  to  buy  more  goods  of  American  dealers;  the 
latter,  with  larger  sales,  could  ask  more  reasonable  profits ;  and  so  both 
buyer  and  seller  would  be  benefited. 

One  of  the  useful  features  of  this  report  is  that  it  renders  possible  a 
comparison  of  the  work  done  in  chemistry  and  physics  by  schools  of 
diverse  grades.  Especially  interesting  is  the  parallel  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  colleges  and  the  preparatory  schools.  In  most  cases  the  latter 
teach  chemistry  and  physics  to  the  same  extent  as  the  former  and  in 
essentially  the  same  way.  The  conclusion  is  obvious  that  the  colleges 
ought  to  do  higher  work ;  and,  as  far  as  courses  of  study  leading  to  the 
B.  s.  degree  are  concerned,  they  should  add  the  sciences  in  question  to 
their  requirements  for  admission.  The  present  repetition  or  duplication 
of  studies  is  clearly  wasteful,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  A  little  more 
cooperation  in  this  matter  between  the  lower  schools  and  the  colleges 
would  plainly  be  advantageous.  Let  the  schools  uniformly  put  these 
studies  into  their  upper  grades,  while  the  colleges  bring  them  regularly 
forward  into  the  freshman  year,  and  a  direct  progression  would  be 
readily  attainable.    In  some  places  this  is  done,  but  not  in  many.    As  a 
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rule,  the  ordinary  college  course  leaves  the  sciences  for  the  junior  and 
^senior  years,  an  an^angement  which  precludes  the  cooperation  suggested 
above  and  renders  advanced  electives  in  either  chemistry  or  physics  out 
of  the  question. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORICAL   SKETCH. 

The  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics  are  of  such  comparatively  re- 
cent origin  that  their  educational  prominence  is  altogether  a  growth  of 
modern  times.  The  present  centur>^  has  seen  their  chief  developments, 
and  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living  they  have  leaped  from  a 
'wholly  subordinate  position  into  the  front  rank  of  the  greater  studies. 
Fifty  years  ago  no  college  in  America  would  have  given  chemistry  an 
<?qual  rank  with  Greek ;  to-day  an  election  between  the  two  subjects  is 
in  many  of  our  best  institutions  freely  permitted.  In  these  sciences  es- 
pecially, useful  in  so  many  arts  and  industries,  powerful  in  intellectual 
methods,  and  fertile  in  suggestions  for  the  imagination,  the  classics  find 
their  strongest  rivals  for  educational  supremacy. 

The  early  history  of  scientific  teaching  in  America  is  vague  and  ob- 
t^ure.  Before  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  natural  philosophy,  such  as 
it  was  in  those  days,  had  a  sort  of  footing  in  American  colleges.  The 
^i:haracter  of  the  teaching  may  easily  be  guessed.  The  subject  was 
usually  subordinc^ted,  as  it  still  is  in  some  institutions,  to  the  study  of 
mathematics.  Lectures  were  delivered  upon  mechanics,  hydix)v<^tatics, 
|>neumaties,  and  optics ;  a  little  was  said  about  heat  and  sound  ;  a  few  ex- 
yf^riments  in  electricity  were  perhaps  occasionally  shown.  Experimental 
5^)b.ysies  was  then  but  just  beginning  to  develop ;  Eumford  was  yet  to 
cnteipret  the  nature  of  heat;  the  electric  current  was  unknown;  Oersted, 
Amp<>re,  Davy,  and  Young  were  not  even  born.  Oxygen  was  still  an 
undiscovered  substance.  Priestley  and  Cavendish,  Scheeleand  Lavoisier, 
5>Alton  and  Gay-Lussac  had  all  their  work  yet  to  do.  There  were  no 
UT?z,ysical  laboratories  for  the  instruction  of  students  anywhere;  iustru- 
uik*£its  of  prei*ision  were  scarcely  thought  of:  and  chemistry,  except  as  an 
o\5«c\ire  and  almost  unimportant  branch  of  physics,  was  hardly  taught 
at  all.  The  sciences  were  young  and  feeble,  and  good  methods  of  in- 
struction in  them  were  yet  to  be  evolved. 

Bv  slow  desrrees  the  studv  of  chemistrv  was  introduced  into  American 
Qiedieal  schools  and  colleges.  In  the  former  class  of  institutions  it  was 
taught  at  first  in  connection  with  materia  me<lica.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  medical  school  in  17()8.  the  medical  school  of  Harvard 
0>llege  in  1782,  and  the  Dartmouth  school  in  1708  are  among  the  places 
'^^  which  the  science  was  early  recognized.  The  colleges  proper  were 
v^ierhaps  somewhat  slower  in  extending  their  hospitality  to  the  new 
£rj:ffoch  of  learning.    At  William  and  Mary  there  was  a  professor  of 
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chemistry  and  natural  pbilosopby  as  early  as  1774;  but  Princeton  was* 
the  first  academic  college  to  award  to  chemistry  the  honor  of  a  separate 
chair.  Here,  in  1795,  Dr.  John  Maclean  became  professor  of  chemistry^ 
but  at  a  later  period  the  labor  of  instruction  in  mathematics  an<l  physicsi 
was  also  assumed  by  him.  The  lead  thus  taken  was  followed  by  Colum- 
bia College  in  1802;  by  Yale,  in  1803;  by  Bowdoin,  in  1805;  by  South 
Carolina  College  and  Dickinson  College,  in  1811,  and  so  on  by  college 
after  college  until  chemistry  was  recognized  as  an  important  branch  of 
study  all  over  the  land. 

Between  1800  and  1845  scientific  studies  grew  slowly  but  surely  into 
favor.  This  was  the  preparatory  era  which  led  up  to  the  establishment 
of  our  modern  technological  schools,  tlie  first  of  these  being  the  Re»Sr 
selaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  founded  in  1824.  During  this  period  many 
illustrious  men  were  making  their  best  researches,  and  enthusiastic 
students  were  bringing  to  our  shores  the  traditions  of  laboratories 
abroad.  Hare  and  Silliman,  Page  and  Henry,  gave  discovery  after  dis- 
covery to  the  world  ;  an<l  Liebig,  at  Giessen,  was  training  many  a  future 
professor  for  American  schools.  Here  and  there  at  home,  chemists 
opened  their  private  laboratories  for  the  instruction  of  students,  Thia 
was  done,  for  example,  by  Dr.  (Jharles  T.  Jackson  at  Boston,  in  183S; 
by  Booth  at  Philjidelphia,  and  by  others  elsewhere. 

Between  1845  and  1850  a  new  period  in  American  science  began^ 
Scientific  schools  were  established  at  Harvard  and  Yale ;  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  commenced  operations  ;  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  was  organized.  Laboratory  instruction  in 
chemistry  at  last  acquired  a  foothohl  in  our  systems  of  education,  and 
our  oldest  universities  gave  it  a  friendly  though  somewhat  skeptical 
welcome.  Year  by  year  it  grew  into  favor ;  it  found  its  way  beyond  the 
scientific  schools  into  the  colleges  themselves;  the  gooil  results  are  vis- 
ible to-dav  before  the  world. 

One  thing,  however,  was  yet  largely  wanting,  namely,  the  recogni- 
tion, as  an  educational  instrument,  of  original  research.  Individuals 
here  and  there  were  awake  to  its  importance ;  but,  in  general,  both 
chemistry  and  physics  were  taught  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view  ; 
more  a^  "bread  and  butter  sciences"  than  as  ennobling  intellectual 
pursuits.  Naturally,  the  lower  work  iJreceded  the  higher,  but  the  latter 
came  in  due  time.  With  stimulated  interest  and  good  preparatory 
training,  American  students  in  ever  increasing  numbers  sought  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  great  universities  of  Germany.  There,  where 
science  had  attained  its  highest  developments,  they  found  research  con- 
sidered as  the  crown  of  a  scientific  education,  as  the  best  evidence  of 
its  completeness.  Imbued  with  such  ideas,  having  themselves  shared 
in  the  labor  of  new  investigations,  they  returned  homewards  to  reen- 
force  the  small  baud  of  older  teachers  and  workers.  In  all  directions 
the  modern  university  spirit  was  spreading. 

In  the  year  1802  an  event  happened  the  full  iini)ortanc^  of  which  has 
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not  yet  been  generally  understood.  It  was  during  the  darkest  period  of 
the  civil  war  that  Congress,  notwithstandiug  the  excitement  due  to  cur- 
rent events,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  affairs  involviug  the  very  life  of  the 
nation,  fouud  time  to  pass  an  act  granting  to  the  several  States  large 
areas  of  public  lands  for  the  endowment  of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges.  After  the  war  had  ended,  the  seed  thus  generously  planted 
began  to  grow.  In  some  States  the  land  grant  went  to  strengthen  old 
institutions,  in  others  it  founded  new  schools ;  but  in  every  instance  it 
was  the  modern  scientific  education  that  reaped  the  greatest  benefit 
It  matters  not  that  in  some  cases  the  national  gift  was  recklessly  mis- 
managed or  foolishly  squandered  inexpensive  buildings;  the  general 
result  was  good.  Tlie  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  sprang  up 
within  cannon  shot  of  Amherst;  Harvard  found  a  rival  in  scientific 
teaching  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  not  four  miles  away;  Cornell 
University  arose  to  compete  with  the  older  colleges  of  New  York ;  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  was  strengthened  and  improved.  In  nearly 
every  State  the  new  education  secured  a  firmer  foothold ;  modern  meth- 
ods of  laboratory  instruction  were  introduced  ;  all  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  America  felt  the  influence  and  many  followed  the  examples 
thus  set  before  them.  In  short,  the  national  land  grant  not  only  fulfilled 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  but  it  also  gave  to 
scientific  education  the  greatest  stimulus  which  the  latter  ever  received 
upon  this  continent. 

In  1864:,  Columbia  College  established  its  School  of  Mines,  and  a  year 
later  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  was  organized.  Shortly 
afterward,  at  the  latter  institution.  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering  fitted  up 
a  physical  laboratory,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  opened  to  students  in 
this  country,  thus  taking  a  lead  which  was  rapidly  followed  by  other 
schools  and  colleges.  The  new  period  in  the  teaching  of  physics  was 
late  in  coining,  but  its  development,  now  going  on,  is  sure. 

From  181>5  down  to  the  date  of  writing,  the  record  is  one  of  continuous 
and  extraordinary  i)rogress.  Within  these  few  years  the  land  grant  col- 
leges have  come  into  existence,  and  by  private  benevolence  many  other 
institutions  have  been  founded.  In  the  latter  class  I  need  only  mention, 
in  the  order  of  their  foundation,  the  Stevens  Institute,  the  University  of 
Cincnnnati,  an<l  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  all  these  schools 
science  has  full  recognition  and  is  taught  by  modern  methods  with  mod- 
ern ap[)liances.  During  this  period,  also,  Harvard  has  adopted  its  pres- 
ent elective  system,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  organized  its 
scientific  school,  and  the  University  of  Virginia  has  stepi)ed  into  new 
prominence  as  a  centre  of  chemical  research.  To-day  the  higher  chem- 
istry can  be  studied  in  a  score  of  places  where  twenM'  years  ago  no  ade- 
quate facilities  were  offered,  and  the  nio<lern  physics,  with  its  mathe- 
matical methods  and  its  laboratories,  is  rai>idly  coming  into  vogue. 

One  other  feature  of  the  new  movement  remains  to  be  mentioued| 
namely,  the  spread  of  scientific  teaching  downward  into  the  secondary 
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schools.  These,  too,  are  organizing  laboratories,  teaching  young  scholars 
to  see  and  experiment  for  themselves,  preparing  the  way  for  higher 
work,  and  rendering  the  latter  more  easily  possible.  The  "summer 
schools"  of  chemistry  at  Harvard  and  elsewhere,  the  Woman's  Labora- 
tory at  the  Mjissachusetts  Institute  of  Tec  hnology,  and  such  like  enter 
prises  are  doing  much  in  this  direction.  To-day  chemistry  and  physics 
are  taught  in  nearly  all  the  academies  and  high  schools  of  the  land;  so 
that  the  larger  colleges,  whenever  they  see  fit,  may  easily  require  from 
the  candidate  for  admission  a  wider  knowledge  of  these  sciences  than 
they  themselves  taught  a  dozen  years  ago.  When  and  in  what  manner 
the  present  scientific  movement  shall  culminate,  no  one  can  sa^' ;  but  the 
fact  of  growth  is  evident  everywhere.  This  report  is  an  attempt  to  catch 
the  present  aspect  of  affairs  and  fix  it  in  a  permanent  record.^ 


CHAPTER  III. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR   SECONDARY   INSTRUCTION. 

The  reports  received  from  over  one  hundred  and  seventy  cities  and 
from  a  very  much  larger  number  of  private  schools  and  academies  show 
that  instruction  in  chemistry  and  physics  is  very  generally  given.  Only 
a  few  cities  report  no  teaching  in  tliese  branches ;  while  many  state  that 
natural  philosopliy,  at  least,  is  orally  taught  in  grades  lower  than  the 
high  schools. 

Whether  it  is  or  is  not  desirable  to  teach  tlie  sciences  in  primary  and 
intermediate  schools  is  an  open  question.  That  the  pupils  become  in- 
terested in  such  subjects  and  are  able  to  profit  by  them  there  is  no 
doubt.  Oral  instruction  in  chemistry  and  physics  can  certainly  be  made 
intelligible  to  children  ten  years  old.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
at  present  a  serious  tendency  towards  overcramming  the  lower  schools 
with  a  great  variety  of  studies ;  and  this  tendency  may  lead  to  one  of 
two  results :  it  may  either  diminish  the  time  allotted  to  the  more  im- 
portant fundamental  branches  or  it  may  injure  the  scholars  by  over- 
work. Neither  result  is  desirable.  Perhaps  a  compromise  can  be  ef- 
fected through  the  medium  of  the  reading  books,  which  might  properly 
contain  some  short  extracts  relating  to  natural  science.  In  some  places 
The  Child's  Book  of  Natui^e  is  used  as  a  text  and  is  read  aloud  by 
the  scholars.  This  plan  is  likely  to  be  beneficial  and  is  certainly  not 
injurious. 

In  high  schools  and  academies  the  teaching  of  chemistry  and  physics 

*  In  the  preparation  of  this  chapter  free  use  has  l)eeu  made  of  Professor  Benjamin 
8illiuiaii*H  admirable  monograph  on  '^Amerioan  coutrihiitions  to  chemiHtrj'."  That 
paper,  written  as  an  address  for  the  ^*  Cliomists'  Centennial "  at  Northumberland, 
Pa.,  in  1874,  has  also  been  of  great  help  in  preparing  some  of  the  subsequent  chap- 
ters.-F.  W.  C 
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varies  between  widely  separated  limits.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
mere  text  book  work  is  done,  only  a  few  experiments  being  performed 
by  the  teacher.  In  some  instances  the  scholars  have  laboratory  prac- 
tice in  both  subjects,  the  work  in  chemistry  extending  through  a  full 
school  year  and  including  the  outlines  of  analysis.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes all  conceivable  variations  are  to  be  found. 

That  chemistry  and  physics  are  desirable  branches  to  teach  in  schools 
of  the  grade  now  under  discussion  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  al- 
though a  few  educators  still  hold  that  such  studies  are  fit  only  for  tech- 
nological institutes  and  colleges.  But  the  greater  number  of  pupils 
cannot  go  on  iuto  these  higher  grades,  and  must  therefore  either  study 
the  sciences  now  or  do  without  them  altogether.  The  latter  altematire 
is  clearly  the  wrong  one  to  choose ;  at  least,  if  we  admit  that  education 
is  anything  other  than  a  mere  system  of  mental  gymnastics.  If  subjects 
are  to  be  learned  quite  independently  of  their  relations  to  active  life, 
then  there  is  no  ground  for  present  argument ;  but  if  culture  and  utility 
are  both  to  be  considered  we  must  recognize  that  some  scientific  train- 
ing is  indispensable.  iN^early  every  pupil  goes  out  of  school  into  one  of 
the  great  industries ;  and,  whether  he  becomes  a  mechanic,  manufact- 
urer, railroad  man,  telegraph  operator,  farmer,  miner,  or  tradesman,  he 
is  likely  to  encounter  practical  applications  of  the  two  sciences.  In 
every  avocation  some  knowledge  of  either  physics  or  chemistry  is  almost 
certain  to  be  directly  useful ;  and  this  utility  is  often  so  great  that  the 
schools  can  better  alford  to  err  on  the  side  of  over-thorough  teaching 
than  in  the  opposite  direction.  How  fiir,  then,  can  these  sciences  he 
carried  in  such  schools  without  detriment  to  other  interests? 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  vary  with  circumstances.  One  high 
school  has  three  years  and  another  four  years  in  its  total  course  of  study; 
the  latter  is  plainly  able  to  give  more  time  to  any  particular  subject  than 
the  former.  Every  variation  in  the  character  of  a  school  must  involve 
corresponding  variations  in  the  treatment  of  these  two  sciences.  It  may 
be  safe  to  put  half  an  academic  year  as  the  minimum  time  assignable  to 
either  subject.    A  year  can  usually  be  given  to  each  without  difficulty. 

Instruction  should  be  general  rather  than  special.  The  attempt  is 
too  often  made  to  teach  applied  science  when  there  are  no  foandatioDS 
of  science  to  ap])ly.  Such  foundations  should  be  thoroughly  laid  in  the 
high  schools  and  academies,  so  that  the  pupil  who  passes  on  to  a  uni- 
versity or  polytechnic  course  may  have  a  genuine  preparation  for  ad- 
vanced work.  Fundamental  ideas,  like  those  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  the  correlation  offerees,  the  conceptions  of  atoms  and  molecules, 
&c.,  ought  to  be  clearly  inculcated.  The  scholar  should  be  made  to  reiil- 
ize  that  each  science  is  a  coherent  whole  with  definite  relations  to  other 
sciences,  that  all  its  parts  are  vitally  connected,  and  that  certain  gen- 
eral principles  are  universally  applicable  in  all  of  its  branches.  In  chem- 
istry it  is  better  to  concentrate  all  efl:brts  upon  the  inorganic  portion  of 
the  science,  leaving  the  complicated  organic  side  for  more  advanced 
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study.  Along  with  the  merely  descriptive  work  should  go  a  solid  drill  in 
chemical  problems  and  chemical  notation.  Experiments  made  before 
classes  ought  to  bear  as  far  as  possible  upon  main  questions,  and  un- 
avoidable details  should  be  handled  so  as  to  illustrate  clearly  the  great 
central  ideas.  When  these  have  been  fairly  grasped,  the  scholar  has 
gained  something  of  both  practical  and  intellectual  value.  His  studies 
will  have  brought  him  not  knowledge  only,  but  also  increased  power. 

The  foregoing  principles  obviously  relate  to  classroom  work,  and 
their  successful  application  depends  upon  the  teacher.  He  must  have 
a  vivid  sense  of  what  needs  to  be  accomplished  and  enough  special 
knowledge  to  render  him  in  a  measure  independent  of  text  books.  These 
last  may  be  useful  or  injurious,  according  to  circumstances.  If  they  have 
been  chosen  by  an  average  school  committee,  influenced  by  some  pub- 
lisher more  energetic  than  his  rivals,  they  are  likely  to  be  worthless, 
and  the  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  make  good  their  omissions  and 
correct  their  blunders.  No  text  book  can  be  taken  as  sole  guide  and 
followed  without  variation;  but  a  good  treatise  upon  either  science, 
prepared,  not  by  a  professional  school-book  maker,  but  by  a  trained  spe- 
cialist, may  be  of  great  help  to  teacher  aad  pupils.  Text  books  written 
by  amateurs,  or  by  men  who  try  to  cover  all  the  sciences,  had  best  be 
rejected  altogether.  If  a  teacher  cannot  determine,  from  personal  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  what  manuals  are  best  to  use.  Jet  him  seek  the 
advice  of  the  nearest  specialist  and  follow  it  implicitly.  In  addition  to 
classroom  drill,  laboratory  practice  should  be  an  essential  and  prominent 
feature  of  every  chemical  or  physical  course.  lu  the  recitation  or  lect- 
ure, general  principles  are  taught;  in  the  laboratory,  the  student  be- 
comes familiar  with  methods  and  details.  Three  months  of  laboratory 
work  will  give  more  real  insight  into  any  science  than  a  whole  year's 
study  of  the  printed  page.  To  study  chemistry  from  books  alone  is 
like  learning  a  language  from  its  grammar  only,  without  attempting  to 
translate  or  to  write  exercises.  The  pupil  must  learn  to  observe  and  to 
experiment  for  himi^elf,  in  order  to  acquire  any  clear  scientific  knowledge. 

That  laboratory  practice  is  feasible  for  young  pupils,  that  it  does  not 
require  any  great  degree  of  maturity  to  render  it  successful,  all  teachers 
familiar  with  that  kind  of  instruction  will  readily  testify.  But,  as  there 
are  some  who  still  doubt  the  practicability  of  laboratory  methods,  a  lit- 
tle evidence*,  may  well  be  here  presented.  The  following  letter,  written 
by  a  teacher  in  New  York  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  will  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  abundant  testimony  which  has  been  accumulated: 

Dear  Sir:  Twenty  years  ago  I  was  in  the  habit  of  having  a  teacher  lecture  ou 
chemistry  and  physics  in  my  school.  I  asked  him  what  he  wouhl  charge  to  sit  stiU 
and  not  touch  anything,  bnt  give  directions  and  advice  w^hile  a  smaU  class  of  boys 
handled  what  was  necessary  and  made  their  own  experiments.  He  said,  ♦*  They  will 
break  things."  I  said,  **  Yes,  you  must  take  that  into  account."  After  thinking  about 
it,  he  said,  **  I  should  have  to  charg<;  five  dollars  an  hour."  This  was  rather  dear,  but 
I  oonclnded  to  try  it.  The  first  trial  convinced  me  that  I  was  on  the  right  track. 
2  CIR  3d5 
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They  were  soou  taught  to  handle  acids,  to  bend  glass  tubes,  as  well  as  to  make  hy. 
drogen  and  oxygen ;  and  I  saw  small  boys  in  my  own  school  learn  more  of  useful 
chemistry  in  three  months  than  I  learned  in  three  years  in  college.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  school  year  one  of  the  boys  came  to  me  and  asked  for  one  of  my  visiting 
cards.  On  asking  what  for,  I  was  told  that  their  teacher  of  chemistry  had  informed 
them  that  there  was  a  metal  used  in  enamelling  the  cards,  and  they  were  directed  to 
find  it  out.     They  did  so. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  in  my  school  my  son  of  nine  years.  On  asking  my  teacher  of 
chemistry  whether  he  thought  so  young  a  boy  could  learn  chemistry  in  this  way  he 
said,  "Certainly."  Joining  two  others  of  that  age  with  him,  I  was  qnite  snrprised 
at  the  end  of  two  weeks  to  see  them  making  their  own  hydrogen  and  oxygen  and 
performing  for  themselves  experiments  that  I  used  to  look  at  with  wonder  when  done 
by  others  while  I  was  in  college.  I  have  pursued  this  practical  system  of  teaching  ever 
since,  and  always  with  success.  My  only  difficulty  has  been  to  persuade  parents  to  allow 
their  children  to  be  taught  in  this  way.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writinjj'to  you 
at  length  about  this  matter  because  it  seems  to  me  very  important,  and  perhaps 
some  one  else  may  be  encouraged  to  pursue  the  same  course.  I  have  been  amazed  at 
the  general  apathy  displayed  about  these  studies,  and  am  delighted  at  your  trying  to 
arouse  the  public  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  importance. 

The  character  and  extent  of  laboratory  work  must,  of  course,  be  gov- 
erned by  circumstances.  In  general,  as  regards  duration,  it  should  co- 
incide with  the  classroom  instruction  and  divide  time  at  least  evenly 
with  the  latter.  The  kind  of  work  to  be  done  depends  partly  upon  the 
facilities  for  doing.  On  this  point  certain  misapprehensions  are  unfor- 
tunately common. .  The  majority  of  school  officials  seem  to  suppose  that 
laboratory  work  necessarily  involves  great  expense,  both  for  equipment 
and  lor  running;  in  short,  that  without  abundant  means  it  is  impossible. 
Some  schools,  reporting  the  value  of  their  apparatus  as  high  as  two 
thousand  dollars,  complain  that  laboratory  practice  is  too  costly  for  them 
even  to  think  of  it;  while  others,  with  outfits  not  more  than  one-tenth 
as  expensive,  are  actually  doing  good  work  in  this  direction.  In  one 
school  we  find  an  accumulation  of  showy  but  almost  useless  instruments, 
mere  scientific  toys;  in  another,  every  dollar  is  so  expended  that  it  counts 
for  something  of  permauent  solid  value.  If  a  teacher  has  the  real  scien- 
tific spirit,  he  can  do  a  great  deal  with  small  appliances;  but  if  his  work 
is  done  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  then  the  besteciuipmentin  the  world 
would  serve  him  but  scantily.  The  apparatus  which  a  teacher  contrives 
for  himself  with  the  aid  of  his  scholars  is  oftentiuies  the  most  useful  for 
purposes  of  instruction.  31any  and  many  a  school  has  invested  in  tri- 
lling electrical  playthings  a  sum  of  money  which  would  have  gone  far 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  simple  working  laboratory. 

In  physics  the  laboratory  practice  must  needs  be  somewhat  limited. 
The  pupils  may  handle  whatever  apparatus  happens  to  be  available? 
learn  its  manipulation,  and  assist  the  teacher  in  the  construction  of  simple 
aijpliauces.^  The  magnetization  of  nee<lles,  the  electrolysis  of  liquids, 
the  verification  of  the  fixed  points  upon  a  thermometer,  and  rough  de- 


^  A  special  prize  at  the  Paris  Kxposition  of  1878  was  awarded  to  a  conntrj-  school 
teacher  who  had  made  by  his  own  labor  and  out  of  the  commonest  materials  (glass 
bottles  and  the  like)  an  api)aratus  for  teaching  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry* 
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terminations  of  specific  gravity,  boiling  point,  and  melting  point  are 
among  the  many  experiments  which  ought  always  to  be  possible. 

In  the  chemical  laboratory  a  much  greater  variety  of  work  is  easily 
attainable.  There  are  the  ordinary  experiments  in  manipulation,  such 
as  the  bending  of  glass  tubes,  filtration,  precipitation,  distillation,  &c.  ; 
the  preparation  of  the  commoner  gases,  acids,  and  salts  5  the  verification 
of  the  more  obvious  properties  of  the  chemical  elements ;  and  lastly, 
the  simpler  reactions  of  qualitative  analysis.  To  the  last  named  subject 
some  time  may  always  be  profitably  assigned.  No  other  class  of  exer- 
cises will  do  so  much  towards  impressing  the  average  beginner  or 
towards  making  him  realize  the  nature  of  chemical  reasoning.  At  ev- 
ery step  it  calls  his  powers  of  judgment  into  play.  It  involves  the  use 
of  no  costly  apparatus,  and  enough  can  be  done  for  all  school  purposes 
with  a  very  moderate  supply  of  the  cheaper  chemicals.  At  an  expense 
of  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished ;  and  an 
outlay  of  only  one-fifth  of  that  sum  may  yield  results  which  are  by  no 
means  to  be  reckoned  as  trivial.  Again  let  it  be  said  that  success  de- 
pends upon  the  teacher  and  not  upon  the  cost  of  materials. 

Work  such  as  has  been  described  above  is  actually  being  done  in  a 
very  considerable  number  of  schools.  It  can  be  done  in  all  and  with 
little  extra  effort.  Twenty  years  ago  the  difficulty  would  have  been  to 
secure  competent  teachers.  To-day  this  want  is  being  met  by  the  ex- 
tension of  scientific  studies  at  the  colleges,  by  improvements  in  the  work 
of  the  normal  schools,  and  by  the  establishment  of  summer  courses  of 
study  and  of  laboratories  like  the  Woman's  Laboratory  in  Boston. 
Every  year  the  'number  of  teachers  competent  to  give  laboratory  in- 
struction is  greatly  increased,  and  before  long  the  supply  will  be  equal 
to  any  demand  which  is  likely  to  arise. 

To  teachers  who  are  at  present  engaged  in  elementary  science  teach- 
ing, and  who  have  not  been  specially  trained  for  such  work,  the  follow- 
ing books  upon  experimentation  will  be  highly  useful :  Frick's  Physical 
Technics,  Sadtler's  Chemical  Experimentation,  Mayer's  Sound,  and 
Mayer  and  Barnard's  Light.  For  private  reading,  outside  of  the  range 
of  ordinary  text  books,  the  following  volumes  are  to  be  recommended: 
Cooke's  New  Chemistry ;  Hofmann's  Modern  Chemistry ;  Wurtz's  History 
of  Chemistry;  Youmans's  collection  of  essays  upon  the  Correlation  and 
Conservation  of  Forces,  by  Grove,  Helmholtz,  Mayer,  Faraday,  Liebig, 
and  Carpenter;  Tyndall's  volumes  on  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,  on 
Sound,  on  Light,  and  on  Electricity;  Tait's  Recent  Advances  in  Physical 
Science,  and  Eemsen's  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Numerous  other  works  of  value  might  be  cited  with  these,  but  the 
list  is  already  sufficiently  long.  All  the  books  above  mentioned  are 
easily  procurable,  and  no  one  of  them  is  particularly  expensive. 

In  the  following  pages  only  those  schools  are  described  from  which 
laboratory  work  is  reported.    Additional  details  concerning  them  and 
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particulars  relative  to  a  large  number  of  other  secondary  institatioiift 
are  given  in  the  statistical  tables. 

I. — TOWN  A^'D  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  places  especially  described  below,  the  following 
towns  and  cities  report  laboratory  work  as  "permitted''  in  their  re- 
spective high  schools.  Doubtless,  in  some  cases,  this  merely  indicates 
that  students  are  allowed  to  assist  the  teachers  in  experimenting;  in 
others  it  represents  real  laboratory  practice  of  the  modem  kind:  Au- 
gusta and  Portland,  Me.;  Concoid  and  Portsmouth,  K  H. ;  Lawrence, 
Newton,  and  Somerville,  Mass. ;  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Bridgeport,  Hart- 
ford, and  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Auburn,  Elmira,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Orange  and  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Erie,  Harrisburg,  New  Castle,  Norristown, 
Reading,  Titusville,  Wilkes-Barre,  Williamsport,  and  York,  Pa. ;  Lynch- 
burg, Va. ;  Atlanta  and  Columbus,  Ga. ;  Natchez,  Miss. ;  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  Akron,  Chillicothe,  Columbus,  Mansfield,  Portsmouth,  and  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Belleville,  Decatur,  Freepor-t,  Jackson- 
ville, Peoria,  and  Quincy,  111.;  East  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Fond  du  Lac, 
Janesville,  and  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  Council  Bluffs  and  Dubuque,  Iowa; 
and  Portland,  Oreg. 

The  following  cities  and  towns  report  laboratory  work  more  explicitly: 

Leicistony  Me.  High  School — Laboratory  twenty-eight  by  thirty-five 
feet,  with  tables  and  sinks  for  thirty  pupils.  The  course  includes  qual- 
itative analysis. 

Manchester^  N,  H.  High  School, — Classical  scholars  take  chemistry 
for  three  months;  English  pupils,  for  forty  weeks.  Laboratory  practice 
is  required  two  hours  weekly  and  includes  analysis.  The  laboratory 
can  accommodate  fifty  scholars. 

Nashua,  y.  H.  High  School, — Bach  pupil  has  laboratory  practice. 
The  course  includes  analysis. 

Boston,  Mass.  English  High  School — The  boys  work  through  all  the 
experiments  in  Eliot  and  Store r's  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry. 
The  laboratory  accommodates  thirty  pupils.  Students  in  the  post 
graduate  or  "advanced  class"  take  up  quantitative  analysis. 

No  report  was  received  from  the  Girls'  High  School.  The  writer  is 
able  to  state,  however,  from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  that  labora- 
tory work  is  done  there. 

Fitchburg,  Mass,  High  School — The  laboratory  facilities  are  sufficient 
for  forty  pupils.    The  course  in  chemistry  includes  qualitative  analysis. 

Haverhill,  Mass.  High  School — About  thirty  hours  of  laboratory 
work  are  required.     It  is  elementary  in  character. 

Lowell,  Mass.  High  School — There  are  laboratory  exercises  in  ana- 
lytical chemistry.  The  laboratory  accommodates  eighteen  pupils;  but 
plans  are  completed  for  the  accommodation  of  eighty. 

Salem,  Mass.    High  School, —  Laboratory  work  is  required  throughout 
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the  chemical  course.     It  is  based  upon  Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual. 
Some  qualitative  analysis  is  included. 

Wohuruj  Mass,  High  School. — The  chemical  course  occupies  forty 
weeks.    Laboratory  practice  is  required  three  hours  a  week. 

Worcester,  Mass.  High  School. — The  laboratory  accommodates  thirty 
students  at  once.  In  chemistry,  textbook  and  lectures  occupy  the  first 
half  of  the  year  and  laboratory  work  in  qualitative  analysis  the  latter 
half.    In  physics,  the  pupils  are  encouraf^ed  to  use  the  apparatus. 

Newport,  R.  1.  Rogers  High  School. — General  chemistry  occupies  six 
hours  a  week  for  a  year ;  and  of  this  time  four  hours  a  week  are  devoted 
to  laboratory  work.  Analytical  chemistry  may  be  studied  four  hours  a 
week  for  another  year.    The  laboratory  has  places  for  twenty  four  pupils. 

Binghamtorij  N.  Y. — Laboratory  practice  in  chemistry  is  required 
four  hours  a  week  for  six  weeks. 

Itha^  N.  Y.  High  School. — There  is  laboratory  practice  to  a  limited 
extent. 

New  YorJc,  N.  F.— See  the  "  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,^  in  the 
chapter  on  colleges. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  High  School. — The  pupils  make  tests  and  experi- 
ments in  the  class  room. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  High  School. — Laboratory  practice  is  compulsory  in 
chemistry,  optional  in  physics.  It  relates  in  chemistry  chiefly  to  quali- 
tative analysis  and  to  the  manufacture  of  chemical  preparations. 

Wilmington,  Del.  High  School. — There  is  a  special  laboratory  room 
twenty-two  by  thirty  feet,  with  gas,  water,  sink,  hood,  &c.  The  students 
work  in  it  to  a  limited  extent. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Hughes  High  School. — The  chemical  laboratory  ac- 
commodates eight  or  ten  students  at  one  time.  Woodward  High  School. 
Laboratory  tables  are  provided  for  twelve  pupils  working  simultane- 
ously. The  laboratory  course  occupies  in  all  about  seventy-five  hours. 
Compare  also  the  account  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  given  in  the 
college  chapter.  The  laboratory  work  of  this  institution  begins  where 
that  of  the  high  schools  leaves  off. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  High  School. —  Laboratory  facilities  for  fifty  pupils  to 
work  at  once.  Weekly  practice  in  the  laboratory  is  required  and  in- 
cludes a  little  qualitative  analysis.  Extra  work  is  encouraged,  material 
for  it  being  supplied  gratis. 

Newark,  Ohio.  High  School. — Considerable  laboratory  work  is  re- 
qnired« 

Sandusky,  Ohio.  High  School. —  Only  simple  experiments  are  required 
of  pupils. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Central  Orammar  School. — All  who  study  chemistry 
work  in  the  laboratory  one  hour  a  day.  A  systematic  course  in  qualita. 
tive  analysis  is  given.  The  laboratory  can  accommodate  twelve  pupil|) 
at  a  time. 

Lafayette  J  Ind. — Laboratory  work  in  chemistry  is  required,  and  is  based 
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upon  Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual.  Thirteen  students  can  work  at  onoe 
in  the  laboratory. 

Logansportj  Ind.  Sigh  School. — In  chemistry  laboratory  work  is  re- 
quired, and  includes  the  elements  of  qualitative  analysis.  In  physics^ 
the  pupils  have  drill  in  adapting  and  handling  apparatus. 

Madison^  Ind.  High  School. — Twenty  weeks  are  devoted  to  each 
study.    Six  of  these  are  given  to  practical  work. 

Richmond  J  Ind.  High  Sclwol. — The  pupils  are  required  to  perform  ex- 
periments in  physics.  In  chemistry,  laboratory  work  is  compulsory  for 
six  weeks.  It  includes  qualitative  analysis  for  the  thirty-six  commoner 
bases  and  a  dozen  inorganic  acids. 

South  Bendj  Ind.  High  School. — Laboratory  work  in  chemistry  is  re- 
quii*ed,  and  includes  qualitative  analysis. 

Chicago  J  III.  High  Schools, — Five  months' time  is  given  to  laboratory 
practice  in  chemistry.  The  laboratory  accommodates  eight  pupils  at 
once. 

Grand  BapidSj  Mich.  Central  High  School. — In  chemistry  there  is 
laboratory  i)ractice  twice  a  week  for  thirty  weeks. 

Madison,  Wis. — Laboratory  work  is  required. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  laboratory  of  the  High  School  is  large  enough 
for  twenty  pupils  to  work  in. 

Burlington,  Iowa. — In  the  laboratory  twenty -four  scholars  can  work 
at  once. 

Davenport,  Iowa.  High  Sclwol. —  Laboratory  practice  in  chemistry  is 
required. 

Des  Moines,  loica.  High  School, — The  laboratory  contains  tables  and 
apparatus  for  twelve  pupils.  The  laboratory  work  includes  qualitative 
analysis,  both  wet  and  dry. 

Omaha,  Nebr.  High  School, — The  teaching  of  chemistry  is  made,  to  a 
great  extent,  objective.  All  pupils  are  required  to  work  in  the  lab- 
oratory, and  all  perform  the  simpler  experiments.  The  more  difficult 
experiments  are  performed  by  individual  scholars  before  the  class. 

Kansas  City,  Mo,  Central  High  School. — Chemistry  is  an  optional  study. 
Students  who  take  it  have  practical  work  in  manipulation. 

Leavenworth,  Kans.  High  School. — The  i)upils  perform  the  experiments 
given  in  an  elementary  text  book. 

Denver,  Colo.  High  School, — Each  pupil  performs  the  experiments 
given  in  Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual. 

Sati  Francisco,  Cal,  Boys''  High  School, — In  both  studies  the  scholars 
are  required,  as  for  as  possible,  to  show  tlie  text  book  experiments  in 
the  recitation  room.  In  chemistry,  each  schohir  is  expected  to  repeat 
in  the  laboratory  the  experiments  which  he  has  seen. 

II. —  MISCKLLAVE0U8  SECONDAUY   SCHOOLS,    HIGH   SCHOOLS,    AND  ACADEMIES. 

•  Baton  Family  and  Day  School,  NorridgewocJc,  Me, —  During  the  course 
in  chemistry  experiments  are  performed  by  the  Sfiholars  each  day.  There 
are  public  lectures  and  experiments  by  the  pupils  each  week. 
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Phillips  Exeter  Academy j  Exeter j  N".  H. —  The  students  do  a  good  part 
of  the  work  of  illustration  in  the  physical  laboratory. 

Francestown  Academy ,  Francestown,  If.  H, — Laboratory  practice  is 
required  once  a  week. 

Appleton  Academyj  New  Ipswich^  K.  H, — The  scholars  perform  the 
general  experiments  given  in  all  elementary  treatises  on  chemistry. 

Ooddard  Seminary j  Barre^  Vt. — The  students  are  required  to  perform 
common  experiments. 

Bristol  Academyj  Bristol^  Vt, — The  pupils  spend  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible in  the  laboratory.  Qualitative  analysis  is  reported  as  a  part  of 
the  course. 

Lyndon  Literary  Institution^  Lyndon  Centre^  Vt — The  pupils  work  reg- 
ularly in  the  laboratory,  performing  a  large  majority  of  the  experiments 
given  in  elementary  chemical  text  books. 

Beetnan  Aca4emyj  New  Haven,  Vt. — Laboratory  practice  is  required  at 
least  three  times  a  week. 

Caledonia  County  Grammar  School j  Pea>chamj  Vt. — The  pupils  perform 
chemical  experiments. 

Glenwood  Classical  Seminary ,  West  Brattlehoro,  Vt. — The  scholars  are 
required  to  perform  experiments  sufficient  to  adequately  illustrate  their 
lessons. 

Phillips  Academy  J  Andover,  Ma^s. — One  term,  with  Eliot  and  Storer's 
text  book ;  laboratory  x)ractice  is  required  twice  a  week.  A  second  term, 
four  times  a  week,  is  given  to  Douglas  and  Prescott's  Qualitative  Anal- 
ysis.   During  a  third  term,  twice  a  week,  the  same  work  is  continued. 

Punchard  Free  School,  Andover,  Mass. — In  chemistry  the  students  are 
required  to  perform  the  experiments  given  in  Nichols's  abridgment  of 
Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual.  In  physics,  many  experiments  are  shown 
with  simple  appliances,  which  the  scholars  are  expected  to  repeat  with 
apparatus  of  their  own  construction. 

Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston,  Mass. — There  is  a  small  but  well  equipped 
laboratory  here,  in  which  the  students  work  in  connectii)n  with  the  study 
of  Eliot  and  Storer's  text  book. 

Hitchcock  Free  High  School,  Brimfield,  Mass. — The  school  has  a  lab- 
oratory in  which  much  manipulation  is  done  by  the  pupils. 

Deer  field  Academy  and  Dickinson  High  School,  Deerfield,  Mass. — Lab- 
oratory work  includes  three  out  of  five  recitation  hours  in  chemistry, 
and  about  two  out  of  five  in  physics,  each  week.  The  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories  can  atM^ommodate  about  twenty  pupils  apiece. 

Prospect  Hill  School,  Greenfield,  Ma^ss. — The  laboratory  gives  facilities 
for  genera]  chemical  work,  the  blowpipe  analysis  of  minerals,  and  ele- 
mentary qualitative  analysis.  Practice  in  general  chemistry  is  required, 
and  the  pupils  also  perform  occasional  experiments  in  physics.  Analyti- 
eal  work  is  elective. 

Saivin  Academy,  Sherborn,  Mass. — Laboratory  practice  is  required 
aboat  three  hours  a  week,  except  iu  organic  chemistry.    The  laboratory 
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can  only  accommodate  six  papils  at  a  time,  and  is  unprovided  with  gas; 
but  it  is  ample  for  elementary  purposes. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Providence,  E,  I. — The  scholars  must 
write  out  on  the  blackboard  each  experiment  described  in  the  text  book, 
explain  symbols,  &c.,  and  then  perform  it  satisfactorily. 

English  and  Classical  School,  Providence^  B.  L — Each  pupil  performs 
all  the  experiments  in  the  laboratory  for  himself,  through  the  course  in 
elementary  chemistry.    Analytical  chemistry  is  also  provided  for. 

Friends^  New  England  Boarding  School,  Providence,  B.  I. — Kecitations 
in  chemistry  alternate  or  are  combined  with  practical  manipulation  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  in  the  use  of  the  blowpipe,  simple  reactions^  mak- 
ing, collecting,  and  testing  gases,  &c. 

Oreemcich  Academy,  Oreenwich,  Conn. — All  pupils  must  perform  the 
more  simple  experiments.  From  the  report,  this  rule  appears  to  be  ap- 
plied in  both  chemistry  and  physics. 

Mystic  Valley  Institute,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. — Laboratory  practice  is 
requued,  but  the  extent  of  it  is  not  definitely  stated. 

Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  Suffield,  Conn, — Three  months  are 
given  to  elementary  chemistry,  with  simple  experiments  by  the  scholars. 
Four  months  are  subsequently  devoted  to  qualitative  analysis,  this  sub- 
ject being,  however,  elective. 

Amsterdam  Academy,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. — Chemistry  and  physics  are 
wholly  optional  studies.  About  half  the  time  in  them  is  given  to  lab- 
oratory work. 

Cayuga  Lake  Academy,  Aurora,  IS^,  Y. — Chemistry  and  physics  are 
optional  studies.  There  is  laboratory  practice  in  qualitative  analysis, 
the  preparation  of  chemicals,  &c. 

Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, —  The  scientific  students  take  six 
months  of  laboratory  work,  including  analytical  chemistry. 

Clinton  Grammar  School,  Clinton,  N.Y. —  The  pupils  try  simple  exper- 
iments. 

Le  Boy  Academic  Institute,  Le  Boy,  IS^,  Y. — The  pupils  do  the  work  in 
Appleton's  Young  Chemist. 

Franklin  Academy,  Malone,  X.  Y. — Laboratory  work  is  provided  for, 
but  it  is  optional. 

Fort  Washington  College^  Xew  York  City. — Laboratory  practice  is  re- 
quired at  lea«t  one  hour  a  week. 

John  MacMullen^s  School,  Xeic  York  City. — Chemistry  and  physics  are 
extra  studies,  and  are  taught  entirely  by  laboratory  work. 

BiK'kland  College,  Xyack,  X,  Y. — Laboratory  ]u^actice  is  required  up  to 
analysis. 

West  W infield  Academy,  We^it  W infield,  X.  Y. —  Laboratory  practice  is 
required  tliix^e  hours  a  day.  The  course  is  wholly  optional,  and  includes 
analytical  chemistry.  At  the  date  of  reporting  there  were  five  pupils 
in  the  latter  subject. 
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South  Jersey  Institute j  Bridgeton^  N.  J. — Laboratory  work  is  optional, 
but  most  of  the  pupils  devote  one  hour  a  day  to  it. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute^  Hackettstownj  If.  J. — Laboratory  prac- 
tice averages  three  hours  a  week  for  a  year  during  the  scientific  course. 
The  work  includes  elementary  manipulation  and  qualitative  analysis. 
In  the  classical  course  but  half  a  year  is  given  to  chemistry. 

Maplewood  Institute,  Concordville,  Pa. — The  pupils  learn  to  analyze 
common  minerals. 

HolUdayshurg  Seminary,  Hollidayshurg,  Pa. — The  course  in  chemistry 
includes  elementary  experiments  by  pupils  and  not  less  than  five 
months  of  laboratory  practice  in  analysis.  The  laboratory  comprises  a 
basement  room  seventeen  by  thirty-nine  feet  and  an  upstairs  room 
twenty  feet  square.    The  latter  is  used  also  for  recitations. 

Friends^  Select  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Chemistry  is  taught  for  a 
year,  and  laboratory  work,  based  on  Eliot  and  Storer's  text  book,  occu- 
pies two  hours  a  week.    There  is  also  laboratory  instruction  in  physics. 

Miss  Anable^s  School  for  Young  Ladies,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — All  the  pu- 
pils engage  in  laboratory  work. 

Westtown  Boarding  School  {Street  Road  Station),  Pa. — In  the  boys' 
department  there  is  a  working  laboratory  for  twelve  or  fifteen  pupils, 
fitted  both  for  manipulation  and  for  qualitative  analysis.  The  girls  have 
a  smaller  laboratory  for  ordinary  experimentation  only.  Laboratory 
practice  is  optional,  but  is  nearly  always  taken. 

Friends^  Elementary  and  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md. — In  chemistry 
there  is  nearly  a  four  years'  course,  with  exercises  every  alternate  day, 
beginning  with  elementary  work  and  ending  with  qualitative  analysis. 

Charlotte  Eall*School,  Cfuirlotte  Hall,  Md. — Laboratory  practice  is  re- 
quired in  the  line  of  chemical  testing. 

College  of  St.  James  Grammar  Sclwol,  Washington  County,  Md. — The 
pupils  learn  to  perform  simple  exx>eriments  and  to  apply  tests  for  the 
recognition  of  common  substances. 

Lutherville  Female  Seminary,  Lutherville,  Md. — The  pupils  all  do  some 
laboratory  work. 

Kenmore  University  High  School,  Amlierst  C.  H.,  Va. — Laboratory 
practice  occupies  three  hours  a  week  during  four  months.  The  labora- 
tory is  supplied  with  apparatus  for  both  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis. 

Bethel  Military  Academy,  Bethel  Academy,  Va. — Laboratory  work  is 
required  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  test  poisons  and  to  generate 
gases. 

Academy  of  Richmond  County,  Augusta,  Ga. — From  three  to  six  hours 
a  week  during  nine  or  ten  weeks  is  given  to  laboratory  work,  including 
qualitative  analysis. 

Shorter  College,  Rome,  Ga. —  Laboratory  work  is  required  enough  to 
familiarize  the  students  with  the  apparatus. 
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Talladega  Gollege^  Talladega^  Ala. — The  scholars  perform  the  commoii 
experiments. 

Macedonia  Academy^  near  McKenzie^  Tenn. — The  pupils  work  in  the 
laboratory  until  they  can  illustrate  practically  what  they  have  learned 
from  text  books. 

Peahody  High  School,  Trentoriy  Tenn. — The  students  have  limited  prac- 
tice in  a  small  laboratory. 

Minerva  Male  and  Female  College j  Minerva^  Ky. — The  study  of  chem- 
istry occupies  three  terms.  There  are  two  laboratory  exercises  a  week 
with  the  teacher  and  two  by  the  students  alone. 

Chickering  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Laboratory  facilities  are  offered 
and  nearly  all  the  scholars  avail  themselves  of  them. 

Brooks  Academy,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Both  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis  are  taught,  with  two  years  of  laboratory  practice.  The  labora- 
tory has  tables  for  thirty  two  students  working  simultaneously. 

Springfield  Seminary,  Springfield,  Ohio. — The  pupils  try  most  of  the 
experiments  themselves. 

Spiceland  Academy,  Spiceland,  Ind. — Chemistry  is  taught  six  months, 
three  of  which  are  given  to  work  in  the  laboratory.  Some  of  this  time 
seems  to  be  devoted  to  analytical  chemistry. 

Northern  Illinois  College,  Fulton,  III. — The  students  have  experimen- 
tation in  the  laboratory. 

St.  Mary^s  Academy,  Monroe,  Mich. — The  pupils  perform  the  experi- 
ments in  Steele's  and  Hooker's  text  books. 

Lake  Geneva  Seminary,  Geneva,  Wis, — At  least  one  hour  a  day  is  spent 
in  the  laboratory,  with  Douglas  and  Prescott's  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Madison  High  School,  Madison^  Wis. —  Each  pupil  does  a  little  labo- 
ratory work. 

Blairstown  Academy,  Blairstown,  Iowa. — The  scholars  perform  the 
simpler  experiments. 

St,  Agatha'' s  Seminary,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, — The  scholars  work  in  the 
laboratory  daily,  in  turn. 

Napa  Collegiate  Institute,  Napa,  Cat. — The  pupils  repeat  the  experi- 
ments given  by  the  instructor  and  perform  others  as  directed.  Some 
work  from  four  to  five  hours  a  week.    Analytical  chemistry  is  taught 

California  Military  Academy,  Oakland,  Cal. —  Laboratory  work  occu- 
pies about  two  hours  a  week. 

Umpqua  Academy,  Wilbur,  Oreg, — The  laboratory  is  small  and  imper- 
fect, but  iStudents  are  compelled  to  make  use  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  normal  schools,  the  time  which  can  be  assigned  to  work  in 
chemistry  and  physics  is  necessarily  very  limited.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  such  schools  to  train  specialists  in  any  one  department  of  learning, 
neither  do  they  attempt  to  give  a  broad  general  education.  Their  sole 
function  is  to  fit  students  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  so  far  as 
they  exceed  this  function  they  leave  the  class  under  which  they  belong 
and  approximate  themselves  to  the  ordinary  high  schools  and  academies. 

An  examination  of  the  evidence  presented  in  this  report  will  show  a 
great  diversity  among  the  various  normal  schools  with  respect  to  chem- 
istry and  physics.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  them  treat  these  sci- 
ences exactly  as  they  are  treated  in  secondary  institutions  and  the 
smaller  colleges ;  that  is,  they  teach  the  elements  of  both  subjects,  partly 
by  text  books  and  partly  by  lectures ;  a  few  experiments  are  exhibited, 
and  laboratory  work  on  the  part  of  the  students  is  entirely  ignored. 
In  other  words,  the  practice  of  these  schools  with  reference  to  the  sci- 
ences does  not  accord  with  the  theory  upon  which  they  were  originally 
founded. 

A  smaller  number  of  normal  schools  adopt  a  more  rational  policy. 
Becognizing  the  fact  that  their  students  may  be  called  upon  to  teach 
chemistry  and  physics,  they  endeavor  to  train  them  intelligently  in  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  Laboratory  practice  in  both  sciences  is  exacted,  on 
the  ground  that  every  teacher  should  know  how  to  handle  chemicals 
and  apparatus  and  be  able  to  perform  simple  experiments  before  his 
pupils.  The  full  realization  of  this  principle  naturally  suggests  another. 
The  ordinary  teacher  has  as  a  rule  little  apparatus  to  use ;  he  must 
cither  do  without  experiments  or  else  impro\ise  instruments  for  himself; 
he  has  to  cultivate  the  art  of  getting  along  with  makeshifts.  This  fact 
clearly  indicates  an  important  line  of  work  for  the  normal  school  labo- 
ratory. The  student  should  there  be  taught  to  construct  simple  appara- 
tus out  of  the  commonest  materials ;  to  make,  for  example,  a  pneumatic 
trough  out  of  a  wash-basin ;  an  electrophorus  from  a  tin  plate  and  some 
sealing  wax ;  a  galvanic  battery  with  a  few  bits  of  wire,  scraps  of  cop- 
per and  zinc,  and  half  a  dozen  tumblers.  Such  a  training  as  this  will 
be  invaluable  to  the  future  teacher.  It  vastly  increases  his  power 
to  interest  and  instruct  his  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  it  deepens  his 
own  insight  into  the  subjects  taught.  This  discipline,  carefully  applied, 
it  is  clearly  proper  for  the  normal  schools  to  give.  The  policy  thus 
briefly  indicated  is  one  of  recent  growth,  but  it  is  gaining  ground  rapidly. 

The  following  pages  contain  an  outline  of  the  laboratory  work  re- 
ported from  various  normal  schools.  Details  concerning  the  general 
ooorses  of  study  in  chemistry  and  physics,  the  text  books  employed^ 
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&c.,  are  given  in  the  statistical  tables.  Such  schools  as  report  no  labo- 
ratory work  for  students  are  described  only  in  the  last  named  portion  of 
this  document. 

Eastern  State  Yormal  School^  Gastine,  Me. — About  one-fifth  of  the  time 
allotted  to  chemistry  is  spent  in  laboratory  work.  Text  book,  Eliot  and 
Storer. 

State  Normal  Sehoolj  Framingham,  Mass. — Laboratory  practice  accom- 
X>anies  the  study  of  chemistry.  Elementary  work  only  is  done.  No  text 
book  is  used,  the  instruction  being  oral.  The  laboratory  was  equipped 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

State  Normal  School^  Salem^  Mass. — Laboratory  practice  is  required  of 
the  students,  but  neither  its  amount  nor  its  character  is  definitely  stated. 

Massachusetts  State  Normal  SoJioolj  Worcester. — Laboratory  work  occu- 
pies half  an  hour  a  day.  All  students  devote  four  weeks  to  it  in  general 
chemistry  and  six  weeks  in  qualitative  analysis.  The  laboratory  has 
accommodations  for  eighteen  pupils. 

Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School,  Providence. — A  laboratory  has  been 
recently  equipped,  and  practice  in  it  is  required.  Text  book,  Eliot  and 
Storer. 

State  Normal  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y. — The  laboratory  accommodates 
eighteen  pupils  at  a  time.  Pi*actice  is  not  required  except  at  the  hour 
of  recitation ;  but  many  students  work  in  the  laboratory  from  one  to 
two  hours  a  day  extra.  Text  books,  Eliot  and  Storer  and  Fresenius's 
Qualitative  Analysis.  The  work  is  so  accomplished  that  the  pupils  are 
qualified  to  take  charge  of  high  school  laboratories,  &c.,  and  to  intro- 
duce laboratory  methods  into  their  schools.  a 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. —  At  the  date  of 
reporting,  the  work  in  chemistry  and  physics  in  this  school  was  in  some- 
what of  a  transition  state.  A  small  chemical  laboratory  was  in  opera- 
tion, but  the  building  was  undergoing  enlargement,  so  that  permanent 
laboratory  facilities  could  be  offered  on  a  larger  scale.  It  is  Professor 
Straight's  purpose  to  introduce  into  the  school  laboratory  methods  of 
instruction,  not  only  in  chemistry,  but  also  in  physics,  in  order  to  teaoh 
the  use  and  construction  of  simple  apparatus.  In  aid  of  this  work, 
such  text  books  as  Tyndall's  Electricity,  Mayer's  Light,  &c.,  will  be  used. 

West  Cliester  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. —  Laboratory 
practice  in  qualitative  analysis  is  required  in  the  scientific  course,  two 
hours  a  day,  four  days  each  week.  The  laboratory  contains  four  work 
tables.    In  the  elementary  course,  chemistry  is  not  required. 

Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  Bloomsburg, — In  chemistry,  Eliot 
and  Storer's  text  book  is  used  by  pupils  of  the  scientific  course.  The 
class  are  expected  to  perform  at  least  the  experiments  described  in  the 
book. 

Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore, —  All  students  are  required 
to  perform,  simultaneously,  the  simpler  laboratory  operations.    No  text 
book  is  used,  but  special  tables  in  chemical  analysis  are  printed  for  the 
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scholars.  The  students  are  taught  and  eucouraged  to  use  apparatus  of 
the  simplest  possible  construction.  They  make  their  own  blowpipes, 
bent  tubes,  wash  bottles,  spirit  lamps,  pipettes,  &c.  The  object  is  not 
to  make  them  chemists,  but  to  enable  them  to  teach  the  elements  of 
chemistry,  in  an  interesting  and  practical  manner,  in  common  schools, 
where  the  ordinary  apparatus  is  unattainable. 

Olasgoio  Normal  School^  Glasgow^  Ky. — Laboratory  practice  is  required 
one  hour  a  day  during  the  entire  chemical  course.  A  good  deal  of  extra 
laboratory  work  is  also  done.  Students  are  taught  to  make  apparatus 
from  the  simplest  materials  at  hand,  in  order  to  fit  tbem  for  teaching. 
This  plan  of  instruction  has  been  in  operation  for  about  five  years,  and 
meets  with  continually  increasing  favor. 

Kentucky  Normal  School j  Carlisle^  Ky. — Physics  is  a  part  of  the  re- 
quired work,  and  student*  are  expected  to  improvise  simple  apparatus 
and  to  perform  their  own  experiments.    Chemistry  is  not  reported. 

Cincinnati  Normal  School j  Gincinnati,  Ohio. — Physics  is  taught  to  a 
limited  extent,  but  not  chemistry.  For  both  sciences  the  school  relies 
largely  upon  the  Cincinnati  high  schools  and  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. As  far  as  possible,  the  students  are  required  to  perform  exper- 
iments and  to  illustrate  by  drawings  on  the  board.  Explanations 
must  be  simple,  concise,  and  in  language  plain  enough  for  young  chil- 
dren to  comprehend. 

National  Normal  School^  Lebanon^  Ohio. — In  chemistry  there  is  a  course 
of  ten  weeks,  with  daily  recitations,  and  one  hour  daily  of  laboratory 
practice.  In  physics,  the  course  extends  over  the  same  length  of  time, 
and  includes  daily  practice  with  apparatus. 

Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  Worthington,  Oldo. — About  one-eighth  of 
the  time  allotted  to  the  sciences  in  question  is  given  to  laboratory  work. 
The  instruction  is  practical  and  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be  repeated 
in  the  schools  of  which  the  students  eventually  take  charge. 

SoutJiem  Illinoip  Normal  University ,  Carhondale,  III. — All  who  grad- 
uate or  enter  upon  a  course  of  chemistry  must  do  laboratory  work.  The 
laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  elementary  manipulation  and  for  quali- 
tative analysis.  Experiments  are  performed  before  the  class,  and  each 
member  is  expected  to  repeat  as  many  as  possible.  Much  extra  work  of 
this  kind  is  done.  A  short  course  in  mineralogy,  with  blowpipiug,  fol- 
lows the  analytical  work. 

Cook  County  Normal  and  Training  School,  NormalvillCj  111. — Laboratory 
work  is  required  during  the  entire  course  in  chemistry,  which  occupies 
two  terms.  Eight  weeks  are  given  to  qualitative  analysis.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  teach  how  simple  apparatus  may  be  constructed  and  used. 

Michigan  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti. —  Laboratory  practice  is 
required  of  all  who  graduate.  Much  attention  is  given  to  chemical  ma- 
nipulation, to  ready  and  cheap  methods  of  illustratiug  chemical  proper- 
ties and  affinities,  and  to  the  performance  of  the  experiments  described 
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in  the  ordinary  text  books.    In  physics  a  large  amoant  of  experimentft- 
tion  is  accomplished. 

State  formal  School,  OsKkosh,  Wis. — In  chemistry  seventeen  weeks  are 
devoted  to  general  work,  with  daily  experiments  by  the  students.  This 
course  is  followed  by  six  weeks  in  qualitative  analysis.  The  laboratory 
contains  five  tables  or  stands.  In  physics  the  students  assist  at  experi- 
mentation, and  also  do  work  in  the  construction  of  apparatus. 

State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn, — Laboratory  practice  is  required 
of  all  students  one  hour  a  day  for  thirty  weeks.  Text  book,  Eliot  an* 
Storer,  which  is  studied  for  a  year.  Iq  physics  the  experiments  are  per- 
formed both  by  the  teacher  and  the  pupils. 

State  Normal  School,  ManJcato,  Minn, — The  text  book  used  in  chemistry 
is  Appleton's  Young  Chemist,  and  students  are  required  to  perform  the 
experiments  described  in  it. 

Eastern  Iowa  Normal  School,  Orandview,  Iowa. —  Laboratory  practice 
is  required  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  give  the  stuaents  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  common  chemical  processes. 

State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kans. — Laboratory  practice  is  expected 
of  all  the  class. 

California  State  Normal  School,  San  JosS,  Gal. — Ten  weeks  of  labo- 
ratory practice  are  required;  text  book,  Youmans. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR   THE   SUPERIOR   INSTRUCTION  OF  W03IEN. 

Under  this  heading  will  be  found  the  various  female  seminaries  and 
academies,  together  with  the  larger  number  of  the  so-called  female  col- 
leges. A  few  of  the  latter  institutions — such  as  Vassar,  Wellesley, 
Smith,  and  Wells  Colleges — will  be  found  described, in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  since  in  organization  and  methods  they  more  definitely  resem- 
ble the  higher  grade  of  colleges  proper. 

The  schools  now  under  consideration  vary  widely  from  each  other. 
Some  are  ahnost  secondary  in  the  chara3tcr  of  their  work;  others  are 
partly  collegiate.  In  a  large  number  of  them  regular  normal  training 
is  provided  for.  Xo  one  set  of  rules  as  to  the  teaching  of  any  subject 
can  appl^'  to  more  than  a  respectable  majority  of  these  institutions. 
The  principles  which  should  govern  them  in  their  teaching  of  chemistry 
and  physics  must  vary  with  their  character  and  their  aims. 

One  of  the  questions  sent  out  on  the  circular  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  preparatory  to  this  report,  ran  as  follows :  "Are  pupils  per- 
mitted to  do  extra  laboratory  work!^'  To  this  the  president  of  one  of 
the  female  colleges  answers :  "Being  girls,  no."  This  answer  typifies  a 
widespread  sentiment  and  a  common  misapprehension  as  to  the  object 
of  scientific  teaching.  It  may  represent  the  assumption  that  girls  are 
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in  some  mysterious  way  unfit  to  undertake  laboratory  practice  or  the 
belief  that  such  instruction  would  be  useless  to  them.  Neither  view  is 
correct,  as  the  experience  of  many  teachers  of  science  can  testify. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  in  preceding  chapters  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  laboratory  instruction  as  a  means  of  impressing  upon  pupils 
definite  sctentific  ideas.  No  further  argument  upon  that  point  is  nec- 
essary here.  A  few  words  may,  however,  be  said  concerning  the  value 
of  chemical  knowledge  to  women,  considering  the  latter  not  as  school 
teachers,  but  as  the  heads  of  households. 

A  glance  at  such  a  work  as,  for  example,  Johnston's  Chemistry  of 
Common  Life  will  immediately  convince  any  person,  otherwise  unfa- 
miliar with  the  subject,  of  the  wonderful  applicability  of  science  to 
every  day  affairs.  Not  only  does  it  affect  the  larger  and  more  conspic- 
uous industries;  it  is  also  involved  in  many  of  the  petty  details  of  house- 
keeping. In  the  laundry,  the  relative  merits  of  difterent  soaps  and  the 
peculiar  properties  of  hard  and  soft  waters  come  into  question;  what 
will  whiten  cloth  without  rotting  the  fibre ;  how  can  stains  be  removed 
from  linen;  which  colors  are  fast  and  which  are  fleeting,  are  types  of  the 
problems  that  continually  arise.  The  use  of  antiseptics  and  disinfect- 
ants after  or  during  sickness;  the  detection  of  lead  in  the  drinking 
water;  the  recognition  of  impurities  in  milk,  sugar,  flour,  vinegar, 
pickles,  tea,  or  coffee,  are  subjects  which  often  become  of  serious  impor- 
tance. It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  these  examples.  They  are  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  my  meaning  and  to  show  the  utility  of  chemistry  to 
women.  True,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  chemists  of  all  girls,  and  yet 
the  latter  may  be  so  trained  as  to  consider  intelligently  the  scientific 
questions  involved  in  household  affairs.  The  usage  of  the  schools  ad- 
mits that  chemistry  is  one  of  the  things  to  teach  them;  and  the  writer 
merely  urges  that  the  instruction  shall  be  given  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  the  science  one  of  living  interest.  Good  teaching  in  chemistry 
will  surely  be  as  useful  in  the  long  run  as  a  training  in  those  accom- 
plishments and  ornamental  studies  which  are  so  often  utterly  neglected 
in  after  life.  That  women  are  peculiarly  successful  as  laboratory  stu- 
dents, dozens  of  teachers  can  certify.  The  schools  need  only  to  encour- 
age laboratory  work  in  order  to  insure  that  it  will  be  eagerly  done. 

The  following  sixteen  institutions  of  this  class  offer  regular  labora- 
tory instruction.    Eighty-nine  reported. 

Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female  College,  KenVs  Hill,  Me. — In 
chemistry  there  are  two  terms'  work  of  thirteen  weeks  each,  with  labo- 
ratory practice.  Qualitative  analysis  is  optional.  Text  book,  Nichols's 
Eliot  and  Storer.  The  same  amount  of  time  is  given  to  physics,  with 
experimental  work,  optional  for  teachers.  The  chemical  laboratory  can 
accommodate  about  ten  students  at  a  time. 

Bradford  Academy,  Bradford,  Mass, — Here,  under  Miss  Sarah  M. 
Dawson,  very  thorough  elementary  work  is  done  in  both  chemistry 
and  physics.    Laboratory  practice  is  required  in  chemistry,  four  hours  a 
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week,  for  thirteen  weeks,  on  the  basisof  Eliot  and  Storer's  Manaal.  The 
laboratory  accommodates  twelve  students  and  is  well  equipped  for  gen- 
eral chemistry  only.  The  term  in  chemistry  is  followed  by  a  terin  in 
the  chemical  analysis  of  minerals,  according  to  Brush's  text  book.  The 
same  number  of  hours  are  given  to  this  work  as  are  allotted  to  general 
chemistry ;  about  thirty  analyses  are  made  and  one  hundre<T  minerals 
are  identified. 

Wheaton  Seminary j  Norton^  Mass. — Chemistry  and  physics  are  well 
handled  in  this  institution  by  Miss  Clara  M.  Pike.  In  chemistry,  there 
is  a  four  months'  prescribed  course,  involving  an  average  laboratory 
practice  of  two  hours  a  day.  Qualitative  and  quantitative  analyses  are 
optional ;  but  the  class  in  general  chemistry  at  the  time  the  report  was 
written,  twelve  in  number,  have  decided  to  take  up  qualitative  analysis, 
working  one  hour  a  day. 

Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary^  South  HaMey^  Mass. — There  is  here  a 
newly  furnished  chemical  laboratory.  Although  laboratory  work  is  op- 
tional, it  is  generally  taken.  In  physics,  Atkinson's  Ganot  is  studied ; 
there  is  a  course  of  lectures,  and  some  experiments  are  performed  by 
pupils. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Optional  laboratory  prac- 
tice is  provided  for  in  this  institution,  on  the  basis  of  Jones's  Practical 
Chemistry. 

Academy  of  ML  St.  Yincent-on-the- Hudson,  New  York  City. — The  pupils 
perform  all  the  cxi)eriments  given  in  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Chem- 
istry. 

Wilson  College,  Chamber shurg,  Pa. — The  students  repeat  in  the  class- 
room all  the  experiments  given  by  the  teacher  in  her  lectures.  This  is 
in  the  junior  year  and  occupies  one  semester.  Text  book,  Roscoe.  In 
the  senior  year  a  second  seoiocjter  in  qualitative  analysis  and  applied 
chemistry,  with  laboratory  practice,  is  oftered. 

Marietta  Female  College,  Marietta,  Ga. — The  students  do  laboratory 
work  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  Youmans's  text  book.  The  laboratory 
is  but  just  begun. 

Judson  Female  Institute,  Marion,  Ala. —  The  pui>ils  perform  simple  ex- 
periments. 

tSilliman  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  Clinton,  La. — Laboratory  work  is 
required  of  all  students. 

W.  F.  Ward/s  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  Nashville,  Tenn. —  Almost 
daily  some  student  lectures  and  performs  the  experiments  which  the 
teacher  performed  the  day  before. 

Daughters  College,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. —  In  chemistry  there  is  an  ele- 
mentary text  book  course,  followed  by  daily  laboratory  x>ractic^.  After 
this,  a  coarse  in  qualitative  analysis  is  i)rovided.  All  normal  students 
are  reiiuired  to  work  in  the  laboratory  from  one  to  three  hours  daily. 

Biirtholomew  Fnglish  and  Classical  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — The 
laboratory  facilties  are  such  as  to  enable  the  students  to  perform  the 
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experiments  described  in  Nichols's  abridgment  of  Eliot  and  Storer's 
Manual. 

Cincinnati  Wesleyan  GoUege,  Cincinnati^  Ohio. — The  laboratory,  twenty - 
five  by  forty  feet  in  area,  is  well  equipped  and  contains  tables  for  forty 
students.  In  chemistry  there  is  an  average  of  one  hour  laboratory 
practice  daily,  including  spectroscopic  and  blowpipe  work  and  qualita- 
tive analysis. 

Bockford  Female  Seminary,  Bockfordj  III. — Chemical  laboratory  work 
is  required  three 'hours  a  day  for  teu  weeks.  Some  of  the  work  at  least, 
if  .not  all,  is  in  qualitative  analysis. 

Milwaukee  College^  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Qualitative  analysis  is  a  required 
study  during  twenty  weeks;  text  book,  Eliot  and  Storer.  The  labora- 
tory is  a  well  fitted  room  twenty-five  feet  square.  * 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

UNIVERSITIES,   COLLEGES,  AND   SCHOOLS  OF   SCIENCE. 

The  institutions  described  in  this  chapter  are  so  varied  in  character 
that  they  might  with  propriety  have  been  divided  under  several  differ- 
ent headings.  But  the  work  of  many  scientific  schools  so  interacts 
with  that  of  the  universities  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  the  col- 
leges organized  for  special  purposes  so  often  give  general  courses  of  in- 
struction, that  it  becomes  difficult  to  select  useful  dividing  lines.  For 
reasons  such  as  these  the  present  grouping  was  adopted. 

In  preparing  the  text  of  the  chapter,  a  single  rule  was  followed.  With 
few  exceptions,  only  those  institutions  are  described  in  which  labora- 
tory work  is  done  by  students  and  carried  as  far  as  a  course  in  quali- 
tative analysis.  The  other  colleges  are  duly  treated  of  in  the  statistical 
tables.  The  only  cases  here  included  which  do  not  fall  under  the  rule 
are  two  or  three  of  the  older  colleges,  which,  although  backward  in 
their  scientific  work,  are  so  well  known  generally  that  information  would 
be  likely  to  be  looked  for  concerning  them. 

The  details  now  given  have  been  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
The  official  answers  to  the  questions  sent  out  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  the  catalogues  of  the  several  institutions,  and  many  per- 
sonal communications  made  directly  to  the  writer  were  carefully  com- 
pared. In  some  cases  the  catalogues  gave  all  the  particulars  which 
could  be  obtained;  in  others,  very  full  manuscript  material  was  submit- 
ted. In  fact,  some  of  the  latter  could  be  used  almost  exactly  as  it  was 
received,  only  a  few  verbal  changes  being  needed  in  the  way  of  editing. 
Frequently,  discrepancies  were  encountered  between  duplicate  returns 
from  a  single  school  or  college,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  errors 
may  be  detected  which  are  really  due  to  this  cause. 

In  certain  particulars  the  information  given  was  almost  uniformly 
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meagre.  The  question  relative  to  original  researches,  for  example,  was 
often  ignored  or  misapprehended.  Certain  important  colleges  sent  in 
no  list  of  investigations,  while  others  reported  fall  catalogues,  sometimes 
too  full  for  publication.  Some  of  these  catalogues  included  not  only . 
the  titles  of  researches  proper,  but  also  references  to  medico-l^al 
investigations,  to  published  expert  testimony  in  patent  cases,  and  to 
the  printed  analyses  of  commercial  products.  Of  such  material  no  sat- 
isfactory use  could  be  made,  and  in  this  direction  the  report  is  neoea- 
sarily  imperfect. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  in  chemistry  and  physics  natarallj 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  several  institutions.  In  the  larger 
number  of  colleges,  those,  namely,  which  are  described  only  in  the  sta- 
tistical tables,  the  studies  in  question  occupy  much  the  same  i>osition 
which  they  do  in  the  ordinary  high  schools  and  academies.  In  factj 
they  repeat  the  work  of  the  latter,  giving  almost  exactly  the  same 
courses  of  elementary  recitations  in  chemistry  and  physics,  &om  the 
same  text  books  and  with  the  same  class  experiments.  A  reference  to 
the  foregoing  chapters  will  show  at  once  that  many  high  schools  are 
actually  doing  more  and  better  work  with  these  sciences  than  is  done 
in  a  very  considerable  number  of  colleges  bearing  good  repatationa. 
Clearly  these  colleges  could,  if  they  would,  build  upon  the  work  of  the 
preparatory  schools  as  a  foundation,  and,  with  no  more  cost  of  time, 
carry  their  pupils  much  further  than  they  do  now.  The  present  subor- 
dinate position  of  scientific  studies  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  continua- 
tion in  so  many  localities  of  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  a  fixed  curriculum. 
Given  a  college  in  which  the  latter  still  holds  its  own  and  in  which  the 
classics  and  mathematics  have  been  for  many  years  the  dominant  sub- 
jects of  study,  and  we  have  an  institution  wherein  but  little  time  can  be 
given  to  any  one  of  the  sciences.  One  term,  from  a  third  to  half  an 
academic  year  in  length,  is  all  that  is  usually  allowed  to  chemistry. 
This  is  as  absurdly  inadequate  as  one  term  in  Latin  or  one  term  in  math- 
ematics, with  no  previous  preparation,  would  be.  By  this  system  the 
sciences  are  not  only  underrated,  but  smattering  is  directly  encouraged. 
The  student  trained  in  it  can  have  no  definite  idea  of  scientific  methods, 
scientific  reasoning,  or  the  scientific  spirit.  Even  the  professor  in  charge 
of  the  sciences  may  be  himself  a  smatterer,  teaching  several  branches 
without  ever  having  received  a  systematic  training  in  any  one  of  them. 
Such  teachers,  who  keep  ahead  of  their  classes  by  only  a  few  lessons, 
are  unfortunately  very  common,  and  with  them  the  modern  laboratory 
methods  are  simply  impossible. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  the  colleges 
which  are  doing  the  best  work  in  chemistry  and  pliysics  are  those  which 
have  adopted  the  elective  system.  In  these  colleges  the  student  who 
becomes  interested  in  a  science  during  the  earlier  portions  of  his  course 
is  not  obliged  to  drop  it  for  some  less  attractive  subject,  but  may  carry 
it  on  from  year  to  year,  until  he  is  qualified  for  original  investigation. 
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The  scientific  schools  differ  from  each  other  almost  as  widely  as  do  the 
colleges.  One,  for  example,  is  exclusively  a  school  of  engineeriug,  in 
which  chemistry  and  physics  are  purely  incidental  stadies.  Others  de- 
vote especial  attention  to  giving  mechanical  training,  to  mining,  or  to 
chemical  technology.  In  nearly  all  of  them  applied  science,  so  called, 
is  mainly  cultivated,  with  inorganic  and  analytical  chemistry  and  gen- 
eral physics  as  prominent  objects  of  study.  In  only  a  few  of  these 
schools  does  pure  science  receive  adequate  attention ;  the  intellectual 
side  of  education  is  sacrificed  to  the  material.  Modern  organic  chemistry, 
the  higher  mathematical  physics,  and  pure  research  are  among  the  subjects 
which  are  too  commonly  ignored.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  in  titu- 
tions  in  which  science  is  governed  by  a  wholly  commercial  spirit  and 
whose  professors  are  so  absorbed  in  expert  work  outside  that  they  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  encourage  scholarship  within.  This  state 
of  affairs  is,  of  course,  only  transitory,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  ever 
should  have  been  permitted  to  come  into  existence.  Of  course,  applied 
science  must  be  taught,  and  taught  thoroughly ;  but  every  student  should 
be  made  to  realize  that  all  of  its  achievements  are  outgrowths  of  orig- 
inal researches,  and  that  it  is  only  through  the  latter  that  future 
growth  can  be  maintained.  No  one  should  be  permitted  to  graduate  as 
a  chemist  without  some  discipline  in  research  work,  since  the  same 
methods  which  are  involved  in  settling  a  purely  sci  entific  question  also 
apply  to  the  solution  of  im|>ortant  industrial  problems. 

As  for  the  agricultural  colleges,  little  need  here  be  said.  As  far  as 
they  confine  themselves  to  training  agriculturists,  their  work  in  chemis- 
try  and  physics  is  necessarily  very  special.  With  only  a  few  of  them 
scientific  experimental  stations  are  connected ;  but  this  feature  seems 
likely  to  be  the  one  of  greatest  future  development.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  great  present  utility. 

Before  going  on  to  the  description  of  individual  institutions,  a  few 
words  are  desirable  as  to  the  treatment  given  to  physics  in  this  portion 
of  the  report.  The  returns  sent  in  concerning  this  science  exhibited 
curious  variations,  caused  by  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
included  in  it.  Quite  a  number  of  colleges,  for  instance,  reported  as- 
tronomy as  a  part  of  physics,  while  others  excluded  everything  beyond 
the  ordinary  experimental  outlines.  In  some  cases  mechanics  was  de- 
scribed as  a  part  of  the  physical  course;  in  other  institutions  this  sub- 
ject seems  to  have  been  considered  as  purely  mathematical,  and  was  not 
mentioned  at  all.  This  lack  of  uniformity  necessarily  affects  the  char- 
acter of  the  report.  Astronomy  is  not  included,  being  regarded  by^he 
writer  as  a  separate  science.  Mechanics  is,  however,  brought  in,  together 
with  other  branches  of  mathematical  physics,  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
the  rather  incomplete  material  would  allow. 
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MAINE. 

BOWDOIN  COLLEGE,  AT  BRUNSWICK. 

Physics. — In  the  classical  department  this  subject  is  taught  by  led- 
nres  and  recitations  duriDg  the  first  third  of  the  junior  year.  In  the 
scientific  department  it  is  studied  for  two  junior  terras,  the  second  one 
including  work  in  spectroscopy  and  photography.  Students  in  civil 
engineering  have  some  work  in  the  physical  laboratory,  and  in  the  third 
term  of  the  junior  year  they  study  the  barometrical  measurement  of 
heights. 

Chemistry, — Henry  Carmichael,  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 
Studied  by  the  classical  students  during  the  second  junior  and  the  sec- 
ond and  third  senior  terms.  The  work  includes  lectures,  recitations, 
and  laboratory  practice ;  the  last  is  in  analytical  chemistry.  In  the 
scientific  department  chemistry  runs  through  the  sophomore  year  and 
includes  laboratory  practice.  It  is  also  put  down  for  the  se<x>nd  and 
third  senior  terms,  apparently  as  an  elective,  although  this  is  not  defi- 
nitely stated.  The  engineering  students,  in  their  first  senior  term,  take 
up  also  the  chemistry  and  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel.  A  fee  of  five 
dollars  a  t/Crm  is  charged  for  the  use  of  the  analytical  laboratory.  In 
the  year  1878  a  summer  school  of  science  was  opened  in  connection  with 
the  college,  and  analytical  chemistry  was  among  the  subjects  taught 
This  school  was  not  continued  in  1879. 

COLBY  UNIVERSITY,  AT  WATERVILLE. 

Physics. —  The  professor  of  physics  teaches  also  astronomy.  One 
term  is  devoted  to  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  pneumatics,  one-half  a 
term  to  sound  and  magnetism,  and  one  terra  to  light  and  electricity. 
Text  book,  Snell's  Olmsted.    This  study  is  wholly  prescribed. 

Chemistry, —  The  professor  of  chemistry  teaches  also  mineralogy, 
geology,  and  physiology.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  notes  and 
accompanying  recitations  being  required.  Laboratory  work  is  based 
upon  lectures  also.  One-half  term  is  given  to  chemical  physics,  one 
term  to  general  chemistry,  one  to  elementary  chemical  manipulations, 
and  one  to  qualitative  analysis.  One  term  of  chemistry  is  required ; 
the  rest  is  optional.  A  laboratory  room  is  provided,  and  the  facilities 
are  being  increased  year  by  year.  Eesident  students  are  allowed  to 
use  the  apparatus  during  vacations ;  and  graduate  students  who  are 
teacliers  aie  encouraged  in  the  same  way.    ]N"o  research  work  is  re- 

p(frt(Hl. 

The  president  of  Colby  University  reports  a  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  instruction  in  cliemistry,  which  is  being  met  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  will  allow.  Physics  has  been  taught  from  the  first;  but 
the  time  devoted  to  it  and  the  ground  covered  have  been  nearly  doubled 
within  the  past  twenty  years. 
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MAINK   STATE  COLT.KGE  OF   AGUICITLTDRE  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS,  AT  ORONO. 

Ill  this  colle<?e  there  are  five  regular  courses  of  study,  as  follows:  (I) 
in  agriculture,  (2)  in  civil  engineering,  (3)  in  mechanical  engineering, 
(4)  in  chemistry,  and  (5)  in  science  and  literature.  Special  students  are 
also  received. 

Physics. — Taught  by  the  president  of  the  college,  M.  C.  Femald,  who 
also  teaches  mental  and  moral  science.  Eequired  of  all  regular  students 
daring  the  first  half  of  the  junior  year.  The  work  consists  of  daily  ex- 
ercises, which  are  sometimes  recitations  and  sometimes  experimental 
lectures ;  the  students  take  notes  and  solve  problems,  and  there  is  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Text  book,  Atkinson's  Ganot.  No 
laboratory  work  and  no  original  researches  are  reported. 

Chemistry. — Professor,  Alfred  B.  Aubert.  Eequired  of  all  regular 
students  through  the  sophomore  year.  The  students  in  agriculture 
continue  the  study  during  the  junior  year  and  the  candidates  for  a 
chemical  degree  carry  it  on  to  the  end  of  the  course.  In  the  first  soph  - 
omore  term  there  are  daily  recitations  in  general  chemistry,  based  upon 
Roscoe's  text  book.  These  are  supplemented  by  lectures.  During  the 
first  junior  term,  the  students  in  courses  1  and  4  recite  daily  together  in 
agricultural  chemistry.  Through  the  second  junior  term  and  the  whole 
senior  year,  the  chemical  students  have  daily  recitations  from  Naquet's 
Principes  de  chimie,  the  latest  French  edition. 

In  courses  1  and  4  at  least  two  hours  daily  through  not  less  than  nine- 
teen weeks  of  the  sophomore  year  are  spent  upon  qualitative  analysis  in 
the  laboratory.  Quantitative  analysis,  at  least  two  and  a  half  hours 
daily,  runs  through  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  course  4,  but  only 
through  the  junior  year  in  course  1.  The  work  done  in  quantitative 
analysis  covers  the  usual  ground  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  de- 
terminations, including  assaying  for  gold  and  silver.  Special  attention 
is  necessarily  paid  to  agricultural  analysis.  Organic  combustions  and 
the  more  difiicult  analyses  of  complicated  minerals,  cast  iron,  and  so  on 
are  undertaken  by  post  graduate  students.  No  original  researches  in 
chemistry  have  yet  been  published  from  this  college. 

The  laboratory  facilities  are  good.  The  laboratory  building  contains 
two  apparatus  rooms,  a  lecture  room,  a  cabinet,  a  library  and  weighing 
room,  a  recitation  room,  and  rooms  for  analytical  purposes.  The  gen- 
eral laboratory  room  measures  35  by  60  feet,  is  provided  with  gas  and 
water,  and  accommodates  thirty-two  students.  There  is  about  the  usual 
supply  of  apparatus  and  chemicals. 

BATES   COLI.EGE,    AT  LEWISTON. 

No  report  was  received  from  this  college.  Such  information  as  could 
be  gletined  from  its  catalogue  will  be  found  in  the  statistical  tables. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  AT  HANOVER. 

Physics. — C.  F.  Emerson,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  instmctor 
in  astronomy.    The  chair  is  specially  endowed  with  about  $45,000. 

The  course  begins  with  analytical  mechanics  in  the  last  half  of  Uie 
sophomore  year.  There  are  sixty-five  recitations  from  Wood's  text  bookt 
and  a  few  illustrative  lectures.  At  the  opening  of  the  junior  year,  phys- 
ics proper  begins,  and  continues  twenty-seven  weeks,  with  five  recita- 
tions  and  one  or  two  lectures  each  week.  In  all,  there  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  recitations  and  about  forty  lectures.  Atkinson's  Qsaiot 
is  used  and  studied  throughout  with  the  omission  of  only  a  few  pages. 

During  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year  there  is  an  optional  course  in 
practical  physics  of  sixty  exercises,  or  four  afternoons  a  week  for  fifteen 
weeks.  This  is  based  upon  Pickering's  Physical  Manipulations.  The 
course  is  just  opening,  and  the  physical  laboratory  is  only  began.  The 
collection  of  apparatus  is  quite  extensive,  especially  in  acoustics,  light, 
and  electricity. 

The  first  professor  of  physics  at  this  college  was  appointed  in  1782. 
Instruction  in  early  times  seems  to  have  been  given  chiefly  by  lecturesi 
the  use  of  text  books  increasing  as  books  improved.  During  the  incum- 
bency of  Professor  C.  A.  Young,  important  researches  in  solar  physics 
were  carried  out  and  published. 

Chemistry. — E.  J.  Bartlett,  associate  professor  of  chemistry.  B.  T. 
Blaiip  ed,  pro'essor  of  chemistry  in  the  Agricultural  College.  The  reg- 
ular cou'e  occup  es  four  hours  a  week  during  eleven  weeks,  the  last 
term  of  the  junior  year.  Miller's  text  book  is  used,  accompanied  by  lect- 
ures and  experiments  before  the  class.  In  the  middle  term  of  the  senior 
year  there  is  an  optional  course  of  four  hours  a  week  in  laboraton* 
practice. 

The  Agricultural  College  has  a  general  course  of  study  extending 
through  only  three  years.  In  the  middle  year,  Barker's  Chemistry-  is 
studied  for  two  terms  and  Douglas  and  Prescott's  Qualitative  Analysis 
for  the  third  term.  In  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year,  quantitative 
analysis  is  optional. 

The  first  professor  of  chemistry  was  appointed  in  1820 ;  but,  as  with 
physics,  the  instruction  was  chiefly  given  by  lectures.  The  Agricultural 
College  was  connected  with  Dartmouth  by  an  act  of  the  legislature 
passed  in  1866. 

VERMONT. 
UNIVKR81TY  OF  VERMONT   AND   STATE    AGKICULTL'RAL  COLLEGE,  AT  BURLINGTON. 

Both  chemistry  and  physics  are  taught  by  Prof.  George  A.  Smyth. 

Physics. —  Required  for  about  twelve  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
junior  year.  The  course  is  based  upon  Balfour  Stewart's  text  book? 
which  gives  as  much  work  as  there  is  time  for.  The  sophomore  scien- 
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tific  stadents  recite  with  the  classical  janiors.    The  apparatus  is  not 
nearly  complete. 

Chemistry, — The  classical  students  take  chemistry  in  the  first  third  of 
the  sophomore  year.  The  instruction  is  given  by  experimental  lectures. 
A  little  laboratory  work  sometimes  is  taken  as  an  extra.  Students  in 
the  literary-scientific  course  may  take  chemistry  in  place  of  Greek.  En- 
gineering students  receive  two  terms'  instruction,  lectures  in  the  first 
freshman  term  and  laboratory  work  in  the  second. 

The  agricultural  and  chemical  students  have  chemistry  throughout 
the  course,  except  in  the  third  term  freshman  and  junior  years.  Even 
in  these  terms,  however,  a  little  chemical  worjt  may  be  done.  The 
course  of  study  is  about  as  follows:  Freshman  year:  First  term,  lectures 
on  descriptive  chemistry;  second  term,  theoretical  chemistry  and  labora- 
tory work,  the  former  being  taught  by  recitations  from  Barker's  text 
book  and  the  latter  consisting  of  exercises  in  manipulation  and  the 
preparation  of  chemical  products.  Sophomore  year :  First  and  second 
terms,  qualitative  analysis  (Fresenius) ;  third  term,  quantitative  analy- 
sis. Junior  year,  first  and  second  terms,  quantitative  analysis  continued, 
both  gravimetric  and  volumetric.  In  the  second  term,  assaying  and 
metallurgy  are  optional.  Senior  year :  First  term,  recitations  in  organic 
chemistry  and  laboratory  work.  In  the  second  and  third  terms,  the 
agricultural  students  study  agricultural  chemistry.*  The  chemical  stu- 
dents do  organic  laboratory  work  in  the  secoud  term,  and  during  the 
third  they  take  analytical,  organic,  or  technical  chemistry,  according  to 
option. 

The  laboratory  is  good  as  far  as  analytical  chemistry  and  assaying 
are  coucerued,  but  is  not  equipped  for  advanced  research.  Special  stu- 
dents, not  members  of  regular  college  classes,  may  be  admitted  to  work 
in  it.  Chemistry  has  been  taught  in  the  university,  by  lectures  and 
recitations,  since  about  1830. 

MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE,  AT  MIDDLEBUBY,  AND  NORWICH  UNIVERSITY,  AT  NORTIIFIELD. 

These  institutions  furnish  only  the  old-fashioned  prescribed  courses  of 
chemistry  and  physics  incidental  to  a  regular  college  curriculum.  No 
laboratory  work  is  reporteil  from  either.  All  necessary  details  are  given 
in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

From  Boston  College,  and  from  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at 
Worcester,  no  reports  were  directly  received.  Probably  neither  insti- 
tution undertakes  more  than  elementary  work  in  either  physics  or  chem- 
istry. 

AMHERST  COLLEGE,   AT  AMHERST. 

Phyaics. —  Elihu  Root,^  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy.   The  required  physics  consists  of  a  course  of  experimental  lectures, 

*Died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  IddO. 
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four  hours  a  week,  during  the  whole  of  the  juuior  year.  These  lectures 
are  supplemented  by  notes,  multiplied  with  the  aid  of  the  electric  pen, 
containing  references  to  Deschanel's  and  Ganot's  text  books. 

The  optional  physics  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the 
fiill  course  in  the  calculus.  Text  books  are  as  follows :  Fall  term,  Sturm's 
Cours  de  m6canique  and  Kirchhoff's  Mathematische  Physik;  winter 
term,  Donkin's  Acoustics  and  Helmholtz's  Tonempfindungen  ;  summer 
term,  Verdet's  Optique.  Throughout  the  year  practical  work  is  done  in 
the  physical  laboratory.  The  outfit  of  apparatus  is  good  for  the  lecture 
room ;  not  so  good  for  laboratory  purposes. 

A  prize  of  $30  is  annually  given  for  scholarship  in  natural  philosophy. 

Chemistry. — Professor  E.  P.  Harris  and  Instructor  Leverett  Mears. 
This  science  is  a  required  study  only  for  one  term  of  the  sophomore  year. 
The  full  course  given,  however,  includes  elective  work  and  covers  two 
years.  Instruction  is  given  as  follows :  First,  a  course  in  general  chemistry, 
relating  to  the  non-metallic  elements;  second,  a  course  on  the  metals; 
third,  a  thorough  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  of  two  terms'  laboratory 
work;  fourth,  a  course  in  chemical  physics;  fifth,  a  course  in  organic 
chemistry;  sixth,  a  course  in  urinary  analysis  and  toxicology.  Special 
students  take,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  quantitative  analysis  and 
laboratory  work  in  organic  chemistry. 

There  is  a  good  laboratory,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  chem- 
ical students  are  reported  as  taking  a  course  in  it.  The  laboratory  work 
is  wholly  optional,  and  is  made  as  thorough  and  severe  as  possible.  No 
researches  are  reported. 

MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,   AT  AMHERST. 

Physics, — William  B.  Graves,  M.  A.,  professor  of  physics  and  civil 
engineering.  The  course  in  physics  is  wholly  required,  and  occupies 
five  hours  a  week  for  two-thirds  of  the  junior  year.  It  is  taught  by  text 
book,  Atkinson's  Ganot,  with  illustrative  lectures.  The  apparatus  is  not 
very  complete  and  there  is  no  provision  for  a  physical  laboratory. 

Chemistry, — ProfessorC.  A.  Goessman,  ph.d.  In  the  first  third  of  the 
freshman  year,  five  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  lectures  and  recitations 
in  general  and  inorganic  chemistry.  In  the  first  third  of  the  sophomore 
year  organic  chemistry  is  studied.  Laboratory  practice,  from  seven  to 
nine  hours  a  week,  occupies  the  second  and  third  junior  and  the  first 
senior  terms.  In  all,  five  terms  of  chemistry  are  required.  The  labora- 
tory charge  for  chemicals  is  810  a  term  with  costs  for  breakage.  In- 
struction is  given  in  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis. 

The  laboratory  is  also  open  to  special  and  post  graduate  students. 
The  latter  may  select  their  own  subjects  of  investigation  or  aid  in  carry- 
ing on  the  researches  of  the  department,  the  only  restrictions  being 
'"^ucli  as  the  college  resources  render  necessary.  The  laboratory  hours 
are  from  8.30  A.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.,  five  days  a  week. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,   AT  BOSTON. 

In  this  institution  ten  regular  courses  of  study  are  provided,  and  op- 
I)ortunities  for  special  students  not  candidates  for  degrees  are  offered 
also.  Students  from  Boston  University  receive  their  instruction  in  chem- 
istry and  physics  here. 

Physics. — Professor  C.  E.  Cross,  assisted  by  8.  W.  Holman  and  J.  B. 
Henck,  jr.  Professor  Cross  also  gives  instruction  in  descriptive  as- 
tronomy. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  second  year  in  the  institute,  all  candidates 
for  degrees  and  such  other  students  as  may  so  elect  take  up  the  study  of 
physics,  a  subject  which  is  continued  through  this  and  tbe  following 
year,  and  for  certain  professional  courses  during  the  fourth  year  also. 

The  general  principles  of  physics,  including  elementary  mechanics, 
are  taught  through  the  second  year  in  a  course  of  about  ninety  lectures. 
These  lectures  are  annually  revised  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  science,  and  the  discussion  of  theories  is 
in  all  cases  followed  by  an  explanation  of  their  different  practical  appli- 
cations.  Exceptionally  fiill  experimental  illustration  is  given  of  all  the 
subjects  treated.  Atkinson's  Ganot  is  used  as  a  text  book  supplementary 
to  the  lectures,  and  fiill  notes  of  the  latter  are  either  written  upon  the 
blackboard  or  copied  by  papyrograph  for  the  use  of  students. 

During  the  third  year  a  course  of  fifty  practical  exercises  in  the  Rogers 
laboratory  of  physics  is  given  to  all  regular  students,  Pickering's  Phys- 
ical Manipulations  being  used  as  the  text  book.  These  exercises  are 
preceded  by  a  brief  course  of  lectures  upon  physical  measurements,  and 
are  intended  to  teach  the  student  the  use  of  instruments  in  general,  with 
special  reference  to  such  instruments  as  are  of  direct  practical  value 
in  the  arts.  They  also  serve  to  impress  upon  his  mind  many  facts 
which  are  not  readily  taught  in  the  lecture  room,  and  to  train  him  to 
habits  of  skilful  manipulation  and  accurate  observation  and  reasoning 
upon  the  results  attained.  Students  in  certain  of  the  courses  have  ad- 
ditional laboratory  work  during  this  year. 

In  the  fourth  year,  students  pursuing  ^courses  in  chemistry,  civil  engi- 
neering, and  architecture  receive  further  instruction  in  those  branches 
of  physics  allied  to  their  professional  work.  For  example,  the  chemists 
take  up  advanced  work,  often  original  investigation,  in  heat  or  elec- 
tricity ;  the  civil  engineers  undertake  the  solution  of  problems  relating 
to  the  elasticity  and  strength  of  materials,  &c.  In  these  exercises  the 
students  prepare  their  own  apparatus  and  conduct  an  extended  series 
of  experiments,  submitting  a  full  written  report  of  their  work  to  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  in  physics  pursue  a  course 
of  study  indicated  by  the  following  list  of  subjects : 

First  year. — First  term:  Algebra  finished,  geometry  reviewed, general 
chemistry,  rhetoric,  English  composition,  French,  mechanical  drawing, 
freehand  drawing,  military  drill.    Second  term:  Plane  trigonometry, 
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spherical  trigonometry,  general  chemistry,  qaalitative  analysis,  English 
history,  English  literature,  French,  drawing,  military  drill. 

Second  year. — First. term:  Physics  (lectures),  analytical  geometry, 
descriptive  geometry,  qualitative  analysis,  descriptive  astronomy,  bot- 
any, English  history  and  literature,  German.  Second  term:  Physics 
(lectures),  microscopy,  calculus,  quantitative  analysis,  physical  geogra- 
phy, dynamical  geology,  English  history  and  literature,  German. 
.  Third  year. — First  term:  Physical  laboratory,  optics  or  acoustics,  me- 
chanics, chemical  physiology,  chemical  laboratory  work,  constitutional 
history,  German.  Second  term :  Physical  laboratory,  optics  or  acoustics, 
mechanics,  advanced  physics,  history  of  physical  science,  chemical  phi- 
losophy, political  economy,  German. 

Fourth  year. — First  term:  Physical  laboratory,  electricity,  photogra- 
phy and  lantern  projection,  history  of  physical  science,  practical  astron- 
omy, mechanics,  chemical  laboratory,  chemical  applications  of  physics. 
Second  term:  Physical  research,  optics  or  acoustics,  advanced  physics^ 
principles  of  scientific  investigation,  advanced  mathematics. 

These  students  receive  special  instruction  in  general  physics  during 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  using  text  books  in  foreign  lan^ages 
whenever  it  is  desirable.  An  endeavor  is  also  made  to  accustom  them 
to  the  use  of  original  memoirs  and  scientific  periodicals,  by  an  exercise 
in  which  members  of  the  class  in  turn  prepare  papers  upon  subjects 
specially  assigned  to  them.  The  fourth  year  is  largely  devoted  to  special 
work,  generally  of  the  nature  of  original  research. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  remarkably  well  equipped,  and  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  organized  in  this  country.  The  institute  was  opened  in 
1865.  A  considerable  number  of  original  researches  in  physics  have 
been  published  by  professors  and  students,  but  no  list  of  them  has  been 
reported. 

Chemistry. — J.  M.  Ordway,  professor  of  metallurgy  and  industrial 
chemistry;  J.  M.  Crafts  (now  absent  in  Europe),  professor  of  organic 
chemistry;  W.  R.  Nichols,  professor  of  general  chemistry;  C.  H.  Wing, 
professor  of  analytical  chemistry ;  Ellen  H.  Richards,  instructor  in  chem- 
istry and  mineralogy  in  the  woman's  laboratory;  A.  H.  Lowe,  F.  H. 
Morgan,  and  T.  F.  Stimpson,  assistants.  Assaying  is  taught  by  R.  H. 
Richards  and  Professor  Ordway  gives  instruction  in  botany  and  biology. 
The  biology,  however,  is  partly  a  chemical  subject. 

A  certain  amount  of  chemistry  is  required  of  all  students  who  are 
candidates  for  degrees,  namely,  all  the  inorganic  portion  of  Eliot  and 
Storer's  Elementary  Manual,  and,  in  qualitative  analysis,  a  knowledge 
of  general  methods,  with  the  ability  to  identify  the  various  metallic  ele- 
ments in  simple  compounds  and  to  prove  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  commoner  acids.  Both  general  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis 
are  taught  by  lectures  and  laboratory  practice  iluring  the  first  school  year. 
Students  who  pursue  courses  in  chemistry,  mining,  metallurgy,  physics, 
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or  natural  history  continue  the  study  of  qualitative  analysis  in  their 
second  year,  the  laboratory  work  being  supplemented  by  lectures.  In 
the  second  term  of  the  same  year  they  take  up  quantitative  analysis. 
Chemical  philosophy  is  taught  to  the  students  in  chemistry  and  physics, 
partly  by  lectures  and  partly  by  recitations  upon  the  basis  of  Cooke's 
text  book.  Strictly  chemical  students  follow  the  preceding  course  with 
the  study  of  organic  chemistry,  Schorlemraer's  work  being  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  lecture  room  exercises.  Parallel  with  the  latter  there  is  a 
course  of  laboratory  instruction,  and  some  organic  research  is  usually 
undertaken  as  thesis  work.  Other  lines  of  investigation  may,  however, 
be  chosen.  Industrial  chemistry  is  taught  by  lectures  and  laboratory  prac- 
tice, and  instruction  in  physiological  chemistry  is  also  provided. 

Candidates  for  a  degree  in  chemistry  have  three  courses  of  study  open 
to  them,  all  being  identical  in  the  first  year  with  the  course  already  de- 
scribed under  physics.    Course  A  runs  as  follows : 

Second  year. — First  term:  Qualitative  analysis,  analytical  geometry, 
physics,  English  history  and  literature,  German.  Second  term :  Quanti- 
tative analysis,  chemical  philosophy,  differential  calculus,  physics,  Eng- 
lish history  and  literature,  German. 

Third  year, — First  term:  Quantitative  analysis,  microscopy,  physical 
laboratory,  constitutional  history,  German.  Second  term :  Quantitative 
analysis,  industrial  chemistry,  drawing,  physical  geography,  dynamical 
geology,  physical  laborator}'^,  political  economy,  German. 

Fourth  year. — First  term:  Organic  chemistry,  metallurgy,  history  of 
chemistry  and  allied  sciences,  abstracts  of  n^emoirs,  applied  physics,  op- 
tional studies.  Second  term :  Studies  for  this  term,  including  thesis 
work,  are  specially  assigned  to  each  student. 

In  courses  B  and  C  mathematics  is  dropped  at  the  close  of  the  first 
year,  being  replaced  by  the  natural  sciences.  Course  B  is  for  students 
who  prefer  a  larger  amount  of  the  last  named  studies  and  course  C  for 
those  who  intend  to  pursue  industrial  chemistry.  The  laboratories  for 
qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  were  established  in  1865.  That 
for  organic  chemistry  was  started  in  1877.  The  laboratory  for  indus- 
trial chemistry  has  been  equipped  during  the  past  year — 1878-79.  No 
list  of  researches  has  been  prepared,  although  a  considerable  amount  of 
good  work  has  issued  from  the  institute. 

The  WomarCs  Laboratory. — In  immediate  connection  with  the  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Woman's  Edu- 
cation Association,  is  the  Woman's  Laboratory,  which  deserves  partic- 
ular mention.  The  history  of  its  origin,  growth,  and  work  forms  an 
important  chapter  in  the  history  of  chemical  teaching.  In  1867,  among 
the  Lowell  free  lectures  given  at  the  institute,  were  two  courses  in  chem- 
istry by  Professors  Eliot  and  Storer,  open  to  both  sexes.  In  1868  labo- 
ratory  exercises  were  given  instead  of  lectures ;  and  these  continued, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year,  until  1877.  About  1870  the  laboratory 
at  the  Girls'  High  School,  in  Boston,  was  put  in  working  order;  and  in 
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the  five  years  from  1868  to  1873  laboratory  insti'uction  in  chemistry  made 
rapid  advances  in  the  schools  of  New  England.  During  this  time  some 
fifteen  female  teachers  availed  themselves  annually  of  the  Lowell  courses 
at  the  institute,  several  of  them  attending  for  two  successive  years  in 
order  to  get  both  general  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis.  .Others 
who  were  not  teachers  attended  also.  In  the  winter  of  1872-'73  an  in- 
termission in  the  Lowell  courses  occurred ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  young 
woman  from  a  medical  college  applied  for  instruction  in  analysis  at 
the  institute.  She  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  already  crowded 
laboratory ;  but  Professor  Crafts,  interested  in  the  matter,  sought  fbr 
facilities  elsewhere.  With  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  head 
master  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  the  consent  of  the  authorities  to  use 
the  well  equipped  laboratory  of  the  latter  institution  was  obtained.  A 
short  course  in  analysis  was  given  by  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Eichards  and  Miss 
Bessie  T.  Capen,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Crafts,  and,  through 
the  interest  of  Dr.  Eliot,  the  Woman's  Education  Association  furnished 
the  necessary  funds.    The  class  numbered  sixteen  students. 

In  the  next  winter  the  Lowell  class  was  resumed;  and,  as  the  interest 
in  chemistry  increased.  Professor  Nichols  offered  a  course  in  quantita- 
tive analysis  for  those  teachers  and  others  who  had  already  profited  by 
the  more  elementary  instruction  of  previous  years.  This  was  i)i'obably 
the  first  course  of  the  kind  ever  opened  to  women;  and  in  1875  five 
availed  themselves  of  it.  At  this  period  Harvard  University  opened  its 
summer  school  of  chemistry ;  other  eoUeges  followed  the  example,  ami 
the  desire  for  instruction  in  this  department  was  naturally  stimulated. 
In  fact,  the  demand  was  so  urgent  that  in  1876  the  professors  of 
chemistry  in  the  institute  provided  for  eight  women  in  their  own  pri- 
vate laboratory,  fitting  it  up  at  their  own  expense  and  giving  what  in- 
struction they  could  freely.  A  small  fee  was  charged,  barely  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  gas  and  water. 

In  the  same  year  there  came  from  President  Eunkle,  of  the  Institute, 
a  proposition  to  furnish  space  for  a  woman's  laboratory  in  the  gymna- 
sium building.  This  was  accepted  by  the  Woman's  Education  Associa- 
tion. A  circular  was  issued  asking  for  two  thousand  dollars  with  which 
to  provide  equipment,  and  within  three  weeks  the  money  was  subscribed. 
There  were  also  gifts  of  valuable  instruments.  During  the  summer  the 
space  assigned  to  the  laboratory  was  changed  from  that  indicated  in 
the  original  plan  to  the  front  portion  of  the  special  building  erected  ft)r 
the  school  of  mechanic  arts.  This  change  gave  greater  room,  but  in- 
volve<l  increased  expense,  and  in  1877  the  Woman's  Education  Associa- 
tion contributed  an  additional  8500. 

In  November,  1876,  the  laboratory  was  opened  to  students.  It  con- 
sists of  five  rooms,  three  of  them  for  women  exclusively,  namely,  the 
chemical  laboratory,  the  coinbined  library  and  weighing  room,  and  the 
reception  room.    The  industrial  and  optical  laboratories  are  shared  with 
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the  students  of  the  institute,  although  the  instruments  in  them  belong 
to  the  woman's  department. 

In  the  tirst  two  years  of  its  existence  the  laboratory  furnished  instruc- 
tion to  forty-three  women,  about  two-thirds  of  whom  were  either  teach- 
ers or  preparing  to  teach.  Among  them  were  teachers  from  ten  insti- 
tutions in  Massachusetts,  two  colleges  (Smith  and  Wellesley),  three 
seminaries,  three  high  schools,  and  two  private  schools.  The  methods 
of  instruction  are  at  present  adapted  to  the  individual  and  to  the  time 
at  her  disposal,  and  for  ten  years  to  come  the  teaching  must  be  largely 
oi  this  special  character.  Some  research  work  has  already  been  done 
in  the  laboratory,  and  the  published  results  have  found  their  way  into 
standard  scientific  literature.  A  list  of  these  researches  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  reported. 

The  promoters  of  this  enterprise  wisely  urge  the  importance  of  chem- 
istry to  women,  even  to  those  who  are  neither  teachers  nor  specially 
scientiflc  in  tastes.  To  every  head  of  a  household  there  are  chemical 
subjects  which  are  necessarily  interesting  and  of  which  a  knowledge  is 
often  useful.  The  cleansing  and  dyeing  of  various  fabrics,  the  chemistry 
of  culinary  processes  and  of  fermentation,  the  use  and  abuse  of  soda, 
the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  glass  and  pottery,  the  detection  of 
adulterations  in  foods  and  drinks — all  these  are  illustrations  showing 
the  truth  of  the  foregoing  proposition.^ 

The  following  rates  of  tuition  are  charged  in  the  laboratory  for  each 
full  school  year  of  eight  months :  six  days  in  the  week,  $200  5  two  days 
in  the  week,  $80 ;  one  day  in  the  week,  $45. 

For  less  than  three  months  the  rates  are  proportionally  somewhat 
higher.  The  laboratory  is  in  charge  of  Professor  Ordway  and  Mrs. 
Kichards. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,   AT  BOSTON. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts, 

The  Students  of  physics  and  chemistry  at  this  institution  receive  their 
instruction  in  the  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  from  the  regular  professors  of  the  latter  school. 
The  courses  of  study  are,  however,  specially  arranged  for  university 
(dasses.  Both  chemistry  and  physics,  as  represented  by  Eoscoe's  and 
Stewart's  Primers,  respectively,  are  required  for  admission  to  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts. 

Physics, — Professor  0.  E.  Cross.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  are 
required  through  the  second  and  third  sophomore  terms,  five  hours 
weekly. 

Chemistry. — Professor  W.  E.  Nichols.  Eequired,  six  hours  a  week, 
in  the  first  junior  term;  elective,  two  hours  a  week,  in  the  second  and 
third  junior  terms. 


'This  account  of  tho  woman's  laboratory  is  condensed  from  a  report  made  by  Mrs. 
Richards  to  Edward  Atkinson,  esq.,  secretary  of  the  committee  on  sabscriptions. 
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The  character  of  the  foregoing  work  is  probably  indicated  by  the  re- 
turns from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Post  graduate 
courses  of  study  are  also  arranged  for  by  the  university.  No  original 
research  work  is  reported. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  AT  CAMBRIDGB. 

I. — Harvard  College, 

Physics. — Professors,  Joseph  Lovering  and  Wolcott  Gibbs;  assistant 
professor,  John  Trowbridge;  tutor,  K.  W.  Willson;  K  D.  C.  Hodges, 
assistant.  Elementary  physics  is  among  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion. In  the  fteshman  year,  physics  is  a  prescribed  study.  The  "min- 
imum sections''  study  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  and  light, 
twice  a  week,  under  Mr.  Willson.  The  "maximum''  sections  have  gen- 
eral physics  under  Mr.  Hodges.  After  the  freshman  year  the  following 
elective  courses  are  oflTered : 

(1)  Astronomy,  optics,  and  acoustics.  Twice  a  week.  Professor  Lov- 
ering.   This  may  be  taken  three  times  a  week  by  students  so  desiring. 

(2)  Practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory,  including  the  use  of  instru- 
ments of  precision  in  testing  the  laws  of  mechanics,  acoustics,  optics, 
magnetism,  and  electricity,  and  an  extended  course  in  electrical  meas- 
urements.   Three  times  a  week.    Assistant  Professor  Trowbridge. 

(3)  The  conservation  of  energy.  Eecitations  and  lectures.  Twice  a 
week.    Assistant  Professor  Trowbridge. 

(4)  Undulatory  theory  of  light.  Electricity  and  magnetism.  Three 
times  a  week.    Professor  Lovering. 

(5)  The  spectroscope  and  its  applications.  Thermodynamics  and  ther- 
mics,  including  the  applications  of  heat.  Three  times  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Gibbs. 

Candidates  for  honors  in  physics  must  take  courses  2,  4,  and  5. 
For  graduate  students  two  other  courses  in  physics  are  offered,  as 
follows,  both  under  Assistant  Professor  Trowbridge : 

(1)  Experimental  physics,  with  laboratory  work,  for  advanced  stu- 
dents.   Three  times  a  week. 

(2)  Mathematical  physics.  (Maxwell's  Electricity  and  Magnetism.) 
Three  times  a  week. 

Chemistry. — Josiah  P.  Cooke,  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy; 
C.  L.  Jackson  and  H.  B.  Hill,  assistant  professors  of  chemistry;  in- 
structor, H.  H.  Hodges;  C.  F.  Mabery,  J.  F.  White,  and  C  W.  Andrews, 
assistants.  Elementary  chemistry  is  one  of  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion. 

The  only  chemistry  obligatory  upon  undergraduates  is  a  coarse  of 
twenty  popular  elementary  lectures  delivered,  once  a  week,  by  Professor 
Cooke  t  o  the  freshmen.  This  course  is,  however,  a  very  imix>rtant  means 
of  recruiting  the  elective  classes,  since  a  large  part  of  the  success  of  the 
department  depends  upon  interesting  the  freshmen.    The  whole  class 
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to  the  elective  classes  described  in  connection  with  the  college  will  in- 
dicate the  character  of  the  work  which  is  possible  to  be  taken. 

III. — The  summer  course  in  <^umiistf9» 

For  seven  years  a  course  of  instruction  in  chemistry  has  been  given 
daring  the  summer  vacation.  This  course  is  for  the  benefit  of  teachers, 
irrespective  of  sex,  and  has  been  largely  attended.  The  subjects  taught 
are  general  chemistry,  qualitative  analysis,  quantitative  and  organic 
analysis,  the  preparation  of  chemical  substances,  mineralogy,  crystallog- 
raphy, and  blowpipe  analysis. 

In  1879  this  course  was  conducted  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Mabery,  assisted  by 
W.  Z.  Bennett  and  J.  F.  White.  The  laboratories  were  open  five  days 
and  a  half  each  week  from  July  7  to  August  16.  Thirty  students  at- 
tended. The  several  subjects  were  presented  by  lectures  in  which  the 
extensive  apparatus  and  collections  of  the  university  were  available. 
The  students  were  given  every  facility  in  the  laboratory.  The  fee  for 
this  course  is  $25,  besides  a  small  charge  for  chemicals,  breakage,  and 
the  use  of  apparatus. 

IV. —  The  Bussey  Instituiionj  at  Jamaica  Plain, 

In  this  institution,  which  is  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  school 
of  Harvard  University,  agricultural  chemistry  is  taught  by  Professor 
F.  H.  Storer.  During  the  first  year  there  are  two  exercises  a  week  in 
this  subject,  each  an  hour  and  a  half  long ;  also,  two  a  week  in  the 
second  year,  the  lessons  varying  from  one  half  hour  to  two  hours'  du- 
ration. To  students  who  have  had  laboratory  practice  in  qualitative 
analysis,  quantitative  analysis  is  taught.  This  requires  three  half  days 
or  more  each  week,  and  embraces  methods  of  analyzing  rocks,  manures, 
plants,  milk,  &c.,  and  of  investigating  problems  in  agricultural  chemis- 
try. Students  who  wish  it  have  one  afternoon  a  week  in  determinative 
mineralogy.  The  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  university  are 
also  open  to  students  of  this  school. 

The  history  of  instruction  in  chemistry  at  Harvard  University  dates 
back  to  1782,  when  Aaron  Dexter  became  professor  of  chemistry  and 
materia  medica.  He  occupied  the  chair  until  1816.  In  1791  Maj.  Will- 
iam Erving  endowed  the  professorship  of  chemistry  with  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  it  has  since  borne  his  name.  Professor  Dexter 
was  followed  by  John  Gorham,  who  held  the  position  until  his  death,  in 
1827.  Dr.  Gorham,  in  1819,  published  a  work  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
upon  The  Elements  of  Chemical  Science.  This  was  the  first  systematic 
treatise  upon  chemistry  by  an  American  author. 

In  1847  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  was  organized ;  and,  under 
Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  laboratory  instruction  began.  This  marks  an  era 
in  the  history  of  American  science.  Many  of  our  best  teachers  of  chem- 
istxj  have  been  trained  in  this  school;  and  the  long  series  of  ^^  Contribu- 
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tions  to  Chemistry,"  pablished  from  its  laboratory,  represents  some  of 
the  most  important  researches  which  have  been  carried  oat  iu  America. 
From  1861  until  1863^the  laboratory  was  in  charge  of  Assistant  Pro. 
fessor  Charles  W.  Eliot,  now  president  of  the  University.  In  1863  Dr. 
Wolcott  Gibbs  entered  upon  his  duties  as  the  successor  of  Professor 
Horsford  in  the  Rumford  professorship,  and  to  him  was  assigned  the 
chemical  work  of  the  Scientiflic  School.  From  this  date  down  to  1871 
the  school  easily  held  its  own  as  the  foremost  school  of  chemistiy  in 
this  country,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  greater  uomber 
of  the  researches  above  referred  to  were  made.  In  1871  the  special 
laboratory  was  abolished,  the  chemical  instruction  was  consolidated 
with  that  of  the  college,  and  Dr.  Gibbs  became  professor  of  physics, 
which  position  he  still  holds.  At  about  the  same  time  the  special 
physical  laboratory,  in  charge  of  Assistant  Professor  Trowbridge,  was 
established.  This  laboratory  is  used  both  by  scientific  students  and 
students  in  the  college.  The  apparatus  for  light  and  heat  is  in  a  s^ 
arate  building,  under  the  special  direction  of  Dr.  Gibbs. 

In  1850  Professor  Cooke  was  elected  to  the  Erving  professorship  in 
Harvard  College.  In  1854,  in  the  basement  of  University  Hall,  the 
first  laboratory  instruction  for  undergraduates  was  given.  Such  in- 
struction was  not,  however,  formally  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  college 
course  until  1859,  when  the  present  laboratory  building  was  completed. 
This  building  was  erected  with  funds  raised  by  subscription;  and  in 
the  circular  soliciting  meaus  Professor  Cooke  distinctly  set  forth  the 
importance  of  laboratory  teaching,  and  indicated  that  as  one  of  the 
chief  objects  in  the  enterprise.  From  his  first  connection  with  the  de- 
partment iu  1850,  Professor  Cooke  had  this  purpose  in  view ;  but  there 
was  much  prejudice  to  be  overcome  and  long  established  methods 
had  to  be  set  aside  before  success  could  be  gained.  The  laboratory 
work  was  at  first  wholly  a  voluntary  exercise,  and  it  was  not  until  its 
usefulness  had  been  demonstrated  by  actual  results  that  a  footing  could 
be  obtained  for  it  in  the  college  course.  At  the  start  it  was  only 
allowed  as  an  elective  in  place  of  modern  languages,  which  themselves 
had  been  electives  from  an  early  period.  When,  however,  che  elective 
system  extended  to  other  studies,  experimental  chemistry  found  its 
proper  place,  and  has  since  been  steadily  gaining  in  favor. 

Many  researches  in  chemistry  and  physics  have  been  published  from 
Harvard  University,  but  no  list  of  them  has  been  submitted.  Among 
them  we  find  much  of  the  best  work  of  Gibbs,  Cooke,  Lovering,  Trow- 
bridge, Uill,  Jackson,  and  many  others,  students  or  teachers. 

TUFTS   COLLEGE,    AT   COLLEGE   HILL. 

Physics, —  A.  E.  Dolbear,  professor  of  physics  and  astronomy.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  sophomore  year  there  are  three  recitations  a  week 
in  Goodeve's  Mechanics.  Through  the  junior  year,  also,  three  times 
a  week,  general  physics  is  taught  from  a  variety  of  text  books,  and  is 
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illustrated  by  an  abundance  of  experiments.  The  solving  of  problems 
is  given  due  prominence  in  the  work. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  college  in  1853  until  1875,  physics  was 
taught  wholly  by  lectures  and  recitations.  In  the  latter  year  a  phys- 
ical laboratory  was  organized,  and  in  this  the  students  have  facilities  for 
much  elective  work.  In  the  school  year  1878-79,  twenty-five  scholars 
took  a  laboratory  course,  spending  from  two  to  twelve  hours  a  week 
on  the  experiments.  The  course  is  based  mainly  upon  Pickering's 
Physical  Manipulations,  and  covers  such  ground  as  the  determination 
of  gravity  by  the  pendulum,  the  verification  of  the  focal  length  of  lenses, 
the  comparison  of  thermometers^  electrical  measurements,  and  so  on. 
In  the  discussion  of  results  the  method  of  least  squares  is  much  em- 
ployed. Any  student  who  exhibits  special  ability  is  encouraged  to 
undertake  some  new  work  or  to  solve  some  problem  in  which  he  de- 
vises as  far  as  possible  the  needed  apparatus,  while  the  instructor 
simply  sees  to  it  that  he  does  not  waste  his  time  by  attempts  in  wrong 
directions. 

Professor  Dolbear  reports  (but  without  giving  titles  or  places  of  pub- 
lication) researches  upon  telephony,  a  new  galvanometer,  a  new  electric 
lamp,  and  a  new  filter  pump. 

Chemistry. —  8.  M.  Pitman,  professor.  Inorganic  descriptive  chem- 
istry, with  accompanying  laboratory  work,  is  required  of  every  student 
through  about  three-fourths  of  the  junior  year.  Text  book,  Thorpe. 
Lectures  on  general  and  organic  chemistry  are  also  given;  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  an  elective,  there  is  a  full  course  in  qualitative  analysis 
in  the  laboratory.  During  the  senior  year,  quantitative  analysis,  twenty 
hours  a  week,  is  elective.  Text  book  for  quantitative  work,  Thorpe ; 
for  qualitative,  Clowes.  In  place  of  the  latter  book,  students  who 
spend  but  little  time  in  the  laboratory  may  use  either  Appleton's, 
Thorpe's,  or  Orafts's  qualitative  analysis. 

Chemistry  has  been  taught  in  Tufts  College  from  the  date  of  its 
foundation.  A  laboratory  for  ordinary  manipulation  was  opened  in 
1872,  qualitative  analysis  began  in  1874,  and  quantitative  analysis  in 
1875. 

SMITH  COLLEGE,  AT  NORTHAMPTON. 

Physics, — Professor  J.  T.  Stoddard.  Eequired  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  junior  year:  six  hours  a  week  during  the  last  eight  weeks 
of  the  first  term,  four  hours  a  week  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  means  of  experimental  lectures  and  recitations,  the 
text  book,  Atkinson's  Ganot,  being  used  as  a  work  of  reference  only. 
The  class  are  furnished  with  printed  abstracts  of  each  lecture. 

In  the  first  senior  term  there  is  an  elective  in  physics  of  four  hours  a 
week.  This  course  is  offered  for  the  first  time  this  year.  The  work  in 
it  consists  mainly  of  laboratory  practice. 

Chemistry. —  Miss  Bessie  T.  Capen,  teacher.  Taught  as  a  prescribed 
study,  firom  Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual,  with  laboratory  practice  four 
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hours  a  week  daring  the  first  sophomore  term.  From  this  point  on  to 
the  end  of  the  college  course  analytical  chemistry  may  be  taken  as  an 
elective.  Both  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  are  t-aught.  The 
laboratory  has  accommodations  for  fifty  students.  A  charge  is  made 
for  chemicals  and  breakage. 

WEIXKSLEY  COLLEGE,   AT  WELLESLEY. 

Physics. — This  study  is  taken  up  in  the  junior  year.  A  two  years' 
course  of  instruction  is  provided,  one  year  only  being  prescribed  aud 
the  other  optional.  The  work  consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  lab- 
oratory exercises,  the  text  books  being  Atkinson's  Ganot  and  Picker- 
ing's Physical  Manipulations.  In  the  first  year  the  foundation  doctrines 
of  motion,  force,  and  energy,  as  applied  to  visible  masses,  are  discussed ; 
and  subsequently  the  branches  of  sound,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and 
magnetism  are  taken  up.  The  laboratory  is  admirably  equipped,  and 
in  it  the  students  are  required  to  make  accurate  physical  measurements 
and  to  discuss  their  results.  The  quantitative  verification  of  physical 
laws  is  also  involved  in  these  exercises.  The  work  of  the  second  year 
is  largely  in  the  laboratory,  embracing  more  extended  and  more  difficult 
experiments,  which  are  worked  up  by  analytical  methods  with  the  use  of 
the  calculus.  A  very  full  account  of  the  scheme  of  laboratory  practice 
is  given  in  the  college  catalogue.  The  whole  course  is  well  adapted  to 
stimulate  the  spirit  of  original  research  among  the  student>s;  although 
it  is  too  recently  established  to  have  produced  as  yet  any  fruits  in  this 
direction.    The  professor  of  physics  teaches  also  astronomy. 

Chemistry. — The  professor  of  chemistry  has  also  charge  of  mineralogy. 
One  year  of  study  is  prescribed,  which  includes  laboratory  work.  A 
second  year's  optional  course  is  also  provided.  In  the  first  year  general 
chemistry  is  taken  up,  including  some  portions  of  chemical  physics.  No 
text  book  is  used,  but  full  notes  of  the  lectures  are  required,  and  the 
students  also  keep  a  record  of  their  laboratory  work.  In  the  latter,  the 
usual  elementary  exercises  are  performed,  followed  by  a  course  in  quali- 
tative analysis.  Further  than  this  point  the  work  has  not  yet  been  car- 
ried; although  the  scheme  of  study  is  intended  to  cover  eventually 
quantitative  analysis  and  organic  chemistry. 

The  laboratory  at  present  is  small.  There  are  twenty-four  working 
tables,  which  are  intended  to  accommodate  ninety-six  students  working 
in  divisions.  No  charge  is  made  to  students  for  the  use  of  apparatus 
or  chemicals,  but  they  are  required  to  pay  cost  price  for  breakages. 

WILLIAMS   COLLEGE,    AT  WILLIAMSTOWN. 

Physics, — T.  U.  Salford,  professor  of  astronomy  and  physics.  C.  M. 
Dodd,  professor  of  mathematics  and  mechanics.  The  instruction  is 
wholly  prescribed,  and  occupies  two  terms  in  the  junior  year:  one  term 
of  mechanics  and  the  second  in  general  and  molecular  physics.  Lab- 
oratory work  is  permitted,  but  not  required,  a  nd  some  credit  is  given 
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for  it  upon  the  scale  of  rank.  Norton's  Natural  Philosophy  is  used  as 
a  text  book,  with  additions  by  the  professor. 

ChemiHtry. — Professor  M.  S.  South  worth.  Taught  for  one  junior  term, 
by  experimental  lectures  and  recitations  from  Nichols's  abridgment  of 
Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  regular  labora- 
tory work,  but  interested  students  may  assist  the  professor.  For  the 
latter,  a  small  laboratory  is  provided.  In  former  years  some  important 
researches  were  carried  out  at  this  college  by  Professors  A.  W.  Wright 
and  Ira  liemsen. 

A  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  was  appointed 
here  as  early  as  1803.  Chemistry  was  introduced  by  Chester  Dewey, 
who  was  professor  here  from  1810  to  1827.  Prof.  Edward  Lasell,  ap- 
I)ointed  in  1834,  was  probably  the  first  regular  instructor  in  chemistry. 
Up  to  two  years  ago  chemistry  and  physics  were  taught  by  one  and  the 
same  professor;  but  the  chair  is  now  divided. 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  FREE    INSTITUTE  OF    INDUSTRIAL  SCIENCE,   AT  WORCESTER. 

Phynics, —  Professor  A.  S.  Kimball.  Eequired  of  all  students  through 
the  second  and  third  years  of  a  three  years'  course.  The  work  consists 
of  eighty  recitations  in  Stewart's  Physics,  eighty  recitations  in  Zeu- 
ner's  Tb^orie  m^canique  de  la  chaleur,  and  a  series  of  exercises  in  the 
physical  laboratory.  The  latter  includes  experiments  upon  specific 
and  latent  heat,  the  tension  of  vapors,  the  testing  machine,  dynamom- 
eter, and  steam  engine  indicator,  the  trial  of  boilers  for  efficiency  and 
economy,  and  so  on.  In  short,  jis  indicated  by  the  report,  the  labora- 
tory work  in  physics  bears  much  more  upon  applied  science  than  upon 
pure  science. 

ChemiHtry, — Taught  by  the  principal,  C.  O.  Thompson,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Walter  U.  Barnes.  Required  of  all  students  through  the  first  year, 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  year,  and  the  first  half  of  the  third  year. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  first  year  there  are  twenty  introductory  lectures, 
followed  by  ten  laboratory  exercises  in  manipulation  of  two  hours  each. 
These  exercises  advance  from  the  standpoint  of  the  twentieth  lecture. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  year  the  class  recite  in  Barker's  College 
Chemistry  from  the  beginning  through  *'  carbon  "  triweekly  for  twenty 
weeks.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  second  year  there  are  forty  two-hour 
lessons  semiw^eekly  in  wet  analysis.  In  the  senior  year,  first  half, 
there  are  forty  lessons  in  blowpipe  analysis  and  determinative  miner- 
alogy, accompanied  by  twenty  lectures  upon  organic  chemistry.  The 
charge  for  the  laboratory  practice  above  indicated  is  $7  per  annum. 

For  students  who  intend  to  become  practical  chemists  there  is  a 
larger  amount  of  laboratory  work,  covering  quantitative  analysis,  both 
gravimetric  and  volumetric,  blowpipe  and  furnace  assaying,  and  thesis 
work.    The  laboratory  fee  for  such  students  is  $14  per  annum. 

The  following  investigations  are  reported  from  this  institute:  By  Pro- 
fessor C.  O.  Thompson,  a  "  Report  on  the  effect  of  confervoid  plants 
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upon  drinking  water"  and  a  "Eeport  on  a  sample  of  mineral  wato 
from  Clinton,  Mass." — both  of  these  reports  were  made  to  Phinehas  Ball, 
engineer  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  water  works ;  "  Gas  from  gasoline,'*  Ameri- 
can Chemist,  July,  1875.  By  Professor  A.  S.  Kimball,  **  Friction  on 
an  inclined  plane,"  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  March,  1876;  "Changes  in  the 
physical  properties  of  steel  produced  by  tempering,"  Amer.  Jour.  ScL, 
August,  1876;  "A  new  investigation  of  one  of  the  laws  of  frictioa,'' 
Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  May,  1877;  "On  journal  friction  at  low  speeds," 
Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  March,  1878.  By  Miss  Mary  F.  Eeed,  "  Study  of  the 
quantitative  eiiect  of  temperature  upon  the  reaction  of  oxalic  acid  upon 
potassic  permanganate,"  Amer.  Chemist,  April,  1875. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  AT  PROVIDENCE. 

Physics. — Professor,  E.  W.  Blake,  jr.  The  following  coarse  is  re- 
quired :  Mechanics,  five  times  a  week  through  the  latter  half  of  the 
sophomore  year.  Becitations  from  Peck's  Mechanics,  with  experimental 
illustrations.  In  the  first  half  of  the  junior  year,  sound,  light,  heat,  and 
electricity  are  taught,  partly  by  recitations  and  partly  by  experimental 
lectures,  five  times  weekly. 

Laboratory  practice  is  optional,  from  three  to  ten  hours  a  week,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  junior  year.  In  this  course  the  students  perform 
some  of  the  more  important  physical  measurements  and  manipulations, 
and  learn  the  use  and  care  of  apparatus.  The  laboratory  is  small,  so 
that  only  a  very  few  students  can  work  in  it.  These  are  selected  from 
the  considerably  larger  number  who  apply,  on  the  ground  of  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  the  preceding  terms.  Attached  to  the  laboratory  there 
is  a  workroom  with  lathes,  a  metal  planer,  and  tools  for  metal  working. 
The  outfit  of  apparatus  for  lecture  purposes  is  good,  and  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  secure  a  larger  equipment  and  better  facilities  for  laboratory 
work. 

Under  the  title  of  the  "  Howell  premium"  the  income  of  a  fund  of  one 
thousand  dollars  is  given,  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  junior  year, 
to  the  student  "  who,  having  a  good  record  of  deportment,  has  the  high- 
est rank  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy." 

It  should  also  be  added  that  the  chair  of  physics  was  specially  en- 
dowed by  Hon.  K.  G.  Hazard  and  his  son,  R.  Hazard;  and  that  it  is 
therefore  known  as  the  "  Hazard  professorship." 

Chemistry, — Professor,  J.  H.  Appleton,  assisted  by  Edwin  E.  Calder. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  junior  year  there  are  three  exercises  a  week  in 
general  chemistry.  In  all,  this  makes  sixty  lectures,  which  are  illus- 
trated by  experiments,  charts,  and  diagrams.  The  students  are  required 
to  take  notes,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  exercise  they  are  questioned 
upon  the  two  preceding  lectures.    They  are  also  obliged  to  write  chem- 
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ical  reactions  and  to  solve  stoichiometrical  problems  on  the  blackboard. 
This  course  of  study  is  required  of  all  students  candidates  for  degrees. 

The  foregoing  relates  to  the  usual  course  in  arts.  The  university  also 
provides  two  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy. 
In  one  of  these,  which  includes  an  ancient  language,  the  work  in  chem- 
istry is  the  same  as  that  given  above.  In  the  other  course,  containing 
no  ancient  language,  the  same  chemistry  is  required  in  the  first  half  of 
the  freshman  year,  with,  additional,  five  hours  a  week  of  analytical 
chemistry  in  the  second  half.  In  this  course  analytical  chemistry  may 
be  continued  as  an  elective  to  the  end  of  the  senior  year. 

Upon  concluding  the  prescribed  course  of  study  students  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  elective  work  in  the  laboratory,  which  can  cover  as  much  as 
one  and  a  half  years.  Each  year  is  reckoned  at  forty  weeks,  and  the 
regular  work  is  ten  hours  a  week.  In  the  laboratory  analytical  chem- 
istry is  chiefly  taught,  but  attention  is  also  given  to  metallurgy,  phar- 
macy, medical  chemistry,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  applied  chemistry. 
There  are  also  lectures  in  connection  with  the  laboratory  practice.  In- 
struction is  not  confined  to  undergraduates;  but  other  persons  who  are 
properly  grounded  in  elementary  chemistry  may  be  admitted  to  work 
in  the  laboratory. 

The  chemical  department  occupies  a  separate  brick  and  stone  build- 
ing, about  eighty  by  fifty  feet,  partly  two  and  a  half  and  partly  one  and 
a  half  stories  high,  which  was  built  exclusively  for  its  purposes.  The 
charges  to  a  student  who  works  two  hours  daily  in  the  laboratory  aver- 
age tor  each  half  year  about  thirty-eight  dollars,  which  covers  extra 
tuition,  gas,  chemicals,  and  breakage.  For  four  or  six  hours  daily, 
double  or  treble  this  charge  is  made;  but  post  graduate  students  are 
allowed  reduced  rates. 

TORPEDO  STATION,  AT  NEWPORT. 

The  course  of  instruction  here  given  to  naval  officers  is  described  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  at 
Annapolis. 

CONNECTICUT. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,   AT  HARTFORD. 

Physics, — Taught  by  Professor  John  Brocklesby,  who  also  has  charge 
of  meteorology  and  astronomy.  The  study  is  whollj^  prescribed,  and 
covers  five  hours  a  week  through  the  junior  year.  Text  book,  Ganot. 
Experiments  are  performed  before  the  class,  but  there  is  no  laboratory 
work  on  their  part. 

Chemistry. — Taught  by  Professor  H.  Garrington  Bolton,  who  also 
gives  instruction  in  mineralogy,  geology,  and  vegetable  physiology. 
Chemistry  is  entirely  a  prescribed  study,  and  the  students  meet  the  pro- 
fessor five  hours  a  week  through  the  senior  year.  Lectures  are  also 
given  upon  the  history  of  chemistry.    There  is  an  excellent  laboratory 
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for  the  use  of  the  teacher,  but  there  are  no  facilities  as  yet  for  laboratory 
work  by  students.  Two  prizes,  of  thirty  and  twenty  dollajrs  respect- 
ively, are  annually  awarded  to  members  of  the  class  for  the  best  essays 
upon  a  prescribed  chemical  subject. 

Both  studies  were  introduced  into  Trinity  College  at  the  time  of  its 
foundation,  in  1823-1824.  Since  Professor  Bolton  became  connected 
with  the  institution  he  has  published  one  original  research,  ^^  Behavior 
of  natural  sulphides  with  iodine  and  other  reagents,"  printed  in  the 
Annals  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1878. 

WE8LEYAN  UNIVERSITY,   AT  MIDDLETOWN. 

Physics. — In  charge  of  J.  M.  Van  Vleck,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  who  is  aided  by  a  tutor  in  mathematics  and  by  an  assistant, 
J.  C.  Burke,  in  physics.  Prescribed  in  the  classical  course,  Ave  times  a 
week,  during  the  second  and  third  sophomore  terms.  Elective,  five  hours 
a  fortnight,  in  the  junior  year.  In  the  scientific  and  Latin-scientific 
courses  the  entire  foregoing  amount  is  obligatory;  only  in  fhe  former 
course  the  work  begins  during  the  freshman  year.  Text  books,  ^Wood's 
Mechanics  and  Deschanel.  It  is  expected  that  a  physical  laboratory 
will  be  organized  within  the  coming  year. 

Chemistry. —  Professor  W.  O.  At  water,  with  one  assistant.  Element- 
ary chemistry  is  taught,  six  hours  a  week,  for  one  term,  by  lectures  and 
laboratory  practice.  This  work  is  obligatory  in  all  the  courses,  the 
classical  students  taking  it  in  the  junior  year,  the  Latin-scientific  stu- 
dents in  the  sophomore  year,  and  the  scientific  students  in  the  freshman 
year.  Text  books,  Eliot  and  Storer  and  Roscoe.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  time  is  devoted  to  inorganic  and  one-third  to  organic  chemistry. 
The  compulsory  lal>oratory  practice  wa«  introduced  about  five  years  ago, 
and  has  given  satisfactory  results. 

AnalyticHl  chemistry,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative,  is  elective, 
five  times  a  fortnight,  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  the  classical 
counso.  In  the  Latin-soientitic  and  scientific  courses  it  is  prescribed, 
for  the  former  in  the  junior,  for  the  latter  in  the  soi)homore  year.  It 
may  Ih>  continued  as  an  elective  up  to  graduation.  Determinative  min- 
eralouv  is  taujxht  as  an  elective  in  all  the  courses.  Laboratorv  students 
are  chargiHl  for  chemic^Us  and  apparatus,  but  the  amount  ought  not  to 
exciHHl  twenty  dollai*s  a  term.  A  prize,  which  is  annually  awarded  for 
exivUence  in  *Miatural  science,"  will  this  year  Ih?  given  upon  an  exam- 
ination in  cheuiistry.  Extra  laboratory  work  is  encouraged,  and  may 
bninoh  into  physiological,  mineralogical,  and  other  siHN?ial  lines. 

i\Misiderable  reseaivh  work  is  going  on  at  this  I alH>ratory,  though  not 
all  of  it  has  yet  Ihhmi  published.  A  pa^x^r  by  Pri>f  ssor  Atwater  and  G. 
Wariuvke,  *' Oil  the  quantitative  e^timuion  of  fats,"  ap|>eare4  in  the 
Journal  o(  the  Americui  C'hemioal  Society.  II,  S,*i:  also,  several  papers 
upon  topics  in  agricultunil  chemistry  in  the  **  Heport  of  work  of  the  agri- 
cultaral  experim;*at  st^ition,  Middletown,  O^un    i.S77-'7S.^ 
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YALE  COLLEGE,    AT  NEW  HAVEN. 

Elias  Loorais,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy;  Benja- 
min Sillinian,  professor  of  chemistry;  Chester  S.  Lyman,  professor  of 
astronomy  and  physics;  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  professor  of  theoretical 
and  agricultural  chemistry;  J.  W.  Gibbs,  professor  of  mathematical 
physics;  Arthur  W.  Wright,  professor  of  molecular  physics  and  chem- 
istry; O.  D.  Allen,  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  and  metallurgy; 
W.  G.  Mixter,  professor  of  chemistry;  E.  S.  Dana,  tutor  in  physics  and 
curator  of  the  mineralogical  collection;  S.  L.  Penfield,  assistant  in  ana- 
lytical chemistry ;  W.  T.  Sedgwick,  instructor  in  physiological  chemistry. 
Lectures  upon  thermodynamics  are  also  given  by  Professor  A.  J.  DuBois, 
and  Professor  G.  J.  Brush  has  charge  of  mineralogy.  Analytical  and 
applied  mechanics  are  taught  as  mathematical  subjects  by  Professors  H. 
A.  Newton,  W.  A.  Norton,  and  J.  E.  Clark. 

Department  of  philosophy  and  the  arts, — Post  graduate  instruction. 

The  teaching  in  this  department  includes  both  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal work,  and  in  the  latter  the  exercises  may  extend  continuously  through 
two  college  years.  The  courses  of  instnictiou  announced  in  the  cata- 
logue of  1878-'79  are  as  follows :  Professor  Newton,  analytical  mechanics; 
Professor  Clark,  analytical  mechanics;  Professor  Norton,  applied  me- 
chanics ;  Professor  Gibbs,  the  laws  of  vibratory  and  uudulatory  motion, 
with  especial  reference  to  light  and  sound ;  the  potential  function,  with 
its  application  to  the  theories  of  electricity  and  magnetism;  capillarity; 
Professor  DuBois,  thermodynamics;  Professor  Lyman,  astronomical 
spectroscopy ;  Professor  Wright,  physical  manipulation  in  the  depart- 
ments of  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  with  practical  directions  as  to  the 
management  of  apparatus;  Professor  Johnson,  theoretical  and  analyti- 
cal chemistry;  Professor  Johnson,  agricultural  chemistry;  Professor 
Allen,  analytical  chemistry ;  Professor  Allen,  metallurgy  and  assaying. 

Undergraduate  academical  department. 

Physics. — This  subject  is  begun  in  the  last  third  of  the  sophomore 
year,  and  continued  throughout  the  junior  year.  It  is  a  required  study 
for  this  time,  the  number  of  exercises  varying  from  three  to  five  a  week. 
It  is  taught  both  by  recitations  and  lectures,  and  the  work  includes  sev- 
eral detailed  examinations.  The  study  is  continued  through  the  last 
two-thirds  of  the  senior  year  as  an  optional,  the  exercises  being  practi- 
cal work  in  the  physical  laboratory,  and,  preparatory  to  or  collateral 
with  them,  some  recitations  and  informal  lectures.  The  instruction  at 
present  is  given  by  two  professors  and  one  assistant  professor. 

Chemistry, — Instruction  is  given  by  one  professor  in  the  first  third  of 
the  junior  year,  by  recitations,  lectures,  illustrative  exercises  with  prob- 
lems, and  examinations.    There  is  no  laboratory  practice. 
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Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

Physics. — Taught  through  the  whole  of  the  first  year  to  all  regular 
students  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  academical  department.  Aft- 
erwards it  is  a  special  study.  Instructors,  one  professor  and  one  assist' 
ant.    A  prize  is  given  for  excellence  in  physics. 

Chemistry. — Instruction  is  given  by  three  professors  and  two  assist- 
ants. There  are  several  three  years'  courses  of  study,  all  of  which  are 
the  same  in  the  first  year.    The  "  course  in  chemistry"  is  as  follows: 

Freshman  year, — First  term:  German,  English,  analytical  geometry, 
physics,  elementary  drawing,  chemistry  (recitations  and  laboratory  prac- 
tice). Second  term :  Language,  physics,  and  chemistry  (as  above),  spher- 
ical trigonometry,  elements  of  mechanics,  botany,  physical  geography, 
political  economy,  drawing. 

Junior  year, — First  term :  Theoretical  and  organic  chemistry,  lectures, 
qualitative  analysis,  blowpipe  analysis,  German,  French.  Second  term; 
Quantitative  analysis,  mineralogy,  blowpipe  analysis  and  determina- 
tion of  species,  French,  German. 

Senior  year, — First  term:  Volumetric  and  organic  analysis,  geology, 
zoology,  French.  Second  term:  Mineral  analysis  and  assaying,  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  recitations  and  lectures  (optional),  geology,  metal- 
lurgy (optional),  mineralogy  (optional),  French. 

Blowpipe  analysis  is  taught  in  all  the  regular  courses.  In  the  engi- 
neering courses  this  study  is  taken  by  the  seniors.  Other  courses  have 
it  in  the  junior  year.  Students  in  the  courses  of  "natural  history"  and 
*' biology"  have  instniction  in  qualitative  analysis  during  the  first  junior 
term.  In  the  latter  course  toxicology  and  physiological  chemistry  are 
taught  through  the  second  junior  term.  Juniors  in  the  agricultural 
course  take  the  chemistry  assigned  for  the  same  time  to  the  chemical 
students,  as  specified  above.  In  the  senior  year  they  have  agricultural 
chemistry.  Young  men  wishing  to  become  mining  engineers  can  pursue 
the  regular  course  in  civil  or  mechanical  engineering,  and  afterwards  can 
spend  a  fourth  year  studying  metallurgical  chemistry,  mineralogy,  &c. 

The  laboratories  are  well  i)rovided  with  all  necessary  facilities.  A 
fee  of  $5  is  charged  to  members  of  the  freshman  class  for  chemicals, 
&c.,  and  the  same  fee  is  required  from  all  who  take  the  practical  ex- 
ercises in  blowpipe  analysis  and  determinative  mineralogy.  The  special 
student  of  chemistrj',  over  and  above  tuition  fees,  pays  $70  per  annum 
for  chemicals  and  the  use  of  apparatus.  He  also  supplies  himself  at  his 
own  expense  with  gas,  flasks,  crucibles,  &c.,  the  cost  of  which  should 
not  exceed  $10  a  term. 

A  prize  is  given  for  excellence  in  chemistry.  A  good  deal  of  original 
research  work  is  done  by  teachers  and  advanced  students,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  scientific  memoirs  have  been  published  from  the  school. 
Probably  no  institution  in  America  can  surpass  the  record  of  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School  in  this  respect. 
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In  the  history  of  American  science,  Yale  has  played  a  very  prominent 
part.  Previous  to  1770  both  chemistry  and  phyfeics  had  been  taught 
by  tutors,  as  they  were  called;  but  in  this  year  the  first  professor 
of  physical  science  was  appointed.  His  title  was  "professor  of  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy.''  In  1836  the  professorship 
was  replaced  by  two  others,  namely,  a  chair  of  mathematics  and  one  of 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  The  latter  continues  to  the  present 
day.  In  1871  a  i)rofessor  of  mathematical  physics  and  a  professor  of 
molecular  physics  were  appointed;  and  in  1879  an  assistant  professor- 
ship in  natural  philosophy  was  established.  Practical  physics  was  taught 
for  many  years  as  an  occasional  thing  to  special  students  or  to  profess- 
ors' assistants,  but  was  not  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  in- 
struction until  1871.  It  was  then  formally  introduced  as  an  optional 
study  in  the  academical  department  and  in  the  course  for  graduates. 

Instruction  in  chemistry  was  not  given  as  a  regular  thing  before  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Tlie  manuscript  notes  of  the  elder 
Professor  Silliman  state  that  the  professor  of  natural  philosophy  some- 
times introduced  chemical  topics  in  his  lectures  and  was  familiar  with 
the  chemical  literature  of  the  day.  This  was  while  Silliman  himself 
was  a  student  in  college,  during  the  years  1792  to  1796.  In  1798  the 
corporation  voted  to  institute  a  professorship  of  chemistry  an<^  natural 
history  as  soon  as  it  could  be  provided  for.  The  chair  was  actually  es- 
tablished in  1802,  and  Professor  Silliman,  who  had  previously  been 
tutor  for  some  time,  was  appointed  to  fill  it.  His  first  lecture  was 
given  in  1804,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  he  continued  to  give  instruction 
in  these  subjects.  During  this  time  he  had  the  assistance  of  private 
students,  but  there  were  no  opportunities  for  general  instruction  in 
analytical  chemistry.  In  1818  he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science,  a  journal  which  is  still  living  and  vigorous, 
and  which  has  for  many  years  given  American  men  of  science  almost 
their  best  medium  for  publishing  their  discoveries.  This  enterprise 
reflects  the  greatest  honor  upon  its  founder  and  through  him  upon  the 
institution  with  which  he  was  connected. 

In  1846  a  scheme  was  adopted  by  the  corporation  for  furnishing 
laboratory  instruction,  and  two  professors  were  appointed.  These  were 
J.  P.  Norton,  for  agricultural  chemistry,  and  B.  Silliman,  jr.,  for  tech- 
nical chemistry.  To  the  latter  title  was  afterwards  added  the  word 
"  general."  This  movement  was  the  beginning  of  the  scientific  school, 
which,  by  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Sheffield  in  1859  and  later,  was  placed  upon 
a  permanent  basis.  In  1863,  by  act  of  the  legislature,  the  school  re- 
ceived the  national  land  grant,  and  thus  became  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts  of  Connecticut. 

NEW  YORK. 

In  addition  to  the  colleges  especially  described  below,  returns  were 
received  from  St.  Stephen's  College  at  Annandale,  Canisius  College  at 
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Buffalo,  St.  Lawrence  University  at  Canton,  Hobart  College  at  Geneva, 
Madison  University  at  Hamilton,  and  Ingham  University  at  Le  Boy. 
None  of  these  institutions  reports  advanced  work,  and  they  are  there- 
fore sufficiently  described  in  tlie  statistical  tables. 

St.  Bonaventure's  College,  St.  Francis  College,  St.  John's  College  at 
Brooklyn,  St.  John's  College  at  Fordham,  St.  Joseph's  College,  the 
College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Manhattan  College,  Elmira  Female  Col- 
lege, and  Rutgers  Female  College  failed  to  report.  Such  facts  as  may 
be  given  concerning  these  colleges  have  been  gleaned  from  their  cata- 
logues. 

WELLS   COLLEGE,   AT  AURORA. 

Edward  L.  French,  professor  of  natural  and  physical  science. 

Physics. — Taught  by  lectures  and  recitations  through  one-half  of  the 
sophomore  year.    Text  book,  Deschanel. 

Chemistry. — Eequired  through  the  whole  junior  year.  The  first  half 
is  devoted  to  general  morganic  chemistry  and  the  second  to  organic 
chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis.  Text  books,  Barker  for  general 
work,  with  Appleton  and  Fresenius  in  analysis.  The  laboratory  is 
equipped  for  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  work,  and  can  accommo- 
date twenty-five  students.  Laboratory  practice  is  required  at  least  five 
hours  a  week,  and  at  certain  seasons  from  one  to  three  hours  a  day. 

Both  chemistry  and  physics  have  been  taught  in  the  college  since  it 
was  founded  in  1868.  Laboratory  teaching  was  not  introduced  until 
about  four  years  ago.  Extra  laboratory  work  on  the  part  of  the  students 
is  encouraged. 

BHOOKLYX  COLLEGIATE   AXD   POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTE,   AT   BROOKLYN. 

Physics. — Daily  exercises  in  Peck's  Ganot  are  required  of  all  students 
for  six  months  in  the  fourth  ''academic"  grade.  In  the  collegiate  de- 
partment all  students  in  the  "scientific"  and  "liberal"  courses  study 
Snell's  Olmsted  for  an  entire  year.  Later,  the  "scientific"  students 
spend  twenty  weeks  upon  mechanics,  using  Bartlett's  and  Twisden's 
text  books.  One  hour  every  day  is  devoted  to  these  studies.  Labora- 
tory work  in  physics  is  not  reported. 

Chemistry. — This  study  extends  through  two  and  a  half  years  of  the 
collegiate  course.  The  first  year  is  devoted  to  daily  exercises  of  an  hour 
each  u[)on  general  chemistry  and  chemical  philosophy,  and  is  required 
of  all  students  in  "scientific"  and  "liberal"  courses.  Text  books,  You- 
mans  and  Cooke.  c)ne  quarter  of  a  year  is  given  to  blowpipe  analysis, 
and  five  quarters  to  qualitative  and  quantitative  work.  The  course 
includes  assaying  and  the  analysis  of  (commercial  products. 

Chemistry  and  physics  iiave  both  been  taught  at  this  institution  since 
its  opening  in  1854.  CluMuical  philosophy,  analysis,  and  the  higher 
portions  of  the  course  in  physics  were  introduced  in  18155. 
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HAMILTON  COLLEGE,   AT  CLINTON. 

Physics. — Professor,  Chester  Hantington,  who  is  also  librarian.  Re- 
qaired  for  twenty -two  weeks  in  the  latter  part  of  the  junior  year.  Reci- 
tations from  Atkinson's  Ganot,  with  experiments  and  lectures.  A  fund 
of  five  hundred  dollars  furnishes  two  annual  prizes  for  excellence  in  this 
department.  Special  and  post  graduate  students  may  study  advanced 
physics  and  have  the  use  of  laboratory  and  apparatus. 

Chemistry. — Professor  A.  H.  Chester.  In  the  senior  year  there  are 
fourteen  weeks  in  general  chemistry,  with  lectures.  The  text  book  is 
Eliot  aud  Storer.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  there  are  also  seven 
weeks  of  lectures  upon  agricultural  chemistry.  This  amount  of  chem- 
istry is  required  of  all  students.  For  an  elect! \*e  study,  the  seniors  may 
take  nineteen  weeks  of  laboratory  practice,  Eliot  and  Storer's  Qualita- 
tive Analysis  being  used.  Special  students  and  post  graduates  may 
also  be  admitted  to  the  laboratory. 

The  foregoing  requirement  in  agricultural  chemistry  is  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  the  late  Silas  D.  Childs,  who  endowed  the 
chair  and  did  much  for  the  laboratory,  in  which  sixteen  students  can  be 
accommodated.  A  fund  of  five  hundred  dollars  yields  two  annual  prizes 
for  excellence  in  chemistry. 

Both  chemistry  and  physics  were  taught  by  one  professor  until  1870, 
when  the  chair  was  divided.  Professor  Chester  reports  original  re- 
searches upon  variscite,  fibrous  sepiolite,  artificial  gold  crystals,  Sconon- 
doah  spring  water,  the  percentage  of  iron  in  United  States  ores,  and  a 
method  for  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,    AT  ITHACA. 

This  university  was  first  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1868.  From  that 
time  both  chemistry  and  physics  have  been  taught  in  it. 

Physics. —  William  A.  Anthony,  professor  of  physics  and  experimental 
mechanics ;  G.  S.  Moler,  instructor.  The  latter  assists  the  professor  in 
preparing  and  performing  lecture  experiments,  and  also  takes  charge 
of  half  the  sections  into  which  the  class  is  divided  for  recitations. 

The  general  course  in  physics  extends  through  two  years,  with  exer- 
cises three  times  a  week  for  four  terms  and  twice  a  week  in  the  other 
two.  Students  in  technical  courses  and  the  general  course  in  science 
take  the  whole.  Other  students  are  required  to  take  but  one  of  the  two 
years,  although  they  may  choose  the  second  as  an  elective.  In  the  reg- 
ular classical  course,  physics  is  altogether  an  optional  study.  The  sub- 
jects are  divided  in  time  as  follows : 

Sophomore  y$ar. —  First  term,  experimental  mechanics;  second  and 
third  terms,  electricity  and  magnetism. 

Junior  year. — First  term,  heat;  second  and  third  terms,  acoustics  and 
optics. 

The  aim  is  to  make  the  two  years  so  entirely  independent  of  each 
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other  that  a  student  may  take  the  second  without  having  stadied  the 
first. 

Laboratory  work  is  optional  except  in  the  courses  of  cheTnistry  and 
physics  and  mechanical  engineering.  Some  ten  or  twelve  studeats 
usually  elect  laboratory  practice  in  the  senior  year.  The  work  is  mostly 
of  a  quantitative  nature,  intended  to  give  the  student  an  idea  of  the 
methods  employed  and  the  care  to  be  exercised  in  making  physical 
measurements.  Some  post  graduate  work  has  been  done.  Probably 
the  best  original  research  thus  far  was  upon  the  rate  of  nervous  trans- 
mission. 

The  rooms  available  for  physical  manipulation  are  somewhat  scat- 
tered, but  good  provision  for  such  work  has  been  made.  The  physical 
lecture  and  apparatus  rooms  may  be  used  by  students  during  afternoons 
for  experimental  practice.  Several  rooms  in  the  south  buildiog  hare 
been  fitted  up  for  experimenting  upon  the  mechanical  powers,  strength 
of  materials,  elasticity  of  gises,  flow  of  gases  and  liquids,  the  solar 
spectrum,  polarized  light,  and  photometry.  In  the  chemical  laboratory 
building  a  room  has  been  equipped  for  instruction  in  photography  and 
for  the  making  of  photographic  lantern  slides  for  scientific  illustration. 
Several  thousands  of  these  have  already  been  prepared.  The  general 
outfit  of  physical  apparatus  is  good,  especially  for  electrical  measare- 
raents.  Among  other  things  there  is  a  telegraph  line  more  than  three 
miles  long,  upon  which  tests  for  insulation,  resistance,  and  the  location 
of  faults  may  be  made;  and  also  a  Gramme  magneto-electric  machine, 
constructed  at  the  university  workshop. 

Chemistry, —  C.  A.  Schaeffer,  professor  of  general  and  analytical  chem- 
istry and  mineralogy;  G.  C.  Caldwell,  professor  of  agricultural  and 
analytical  chemistry;  C.  H.  Wing,  non-resident  professor  of  organic 
chemistry;  A.  A.  Brenelnau,  professor  of  industrial  chemistry  and 
assistant  professor  of  analytical  chemistry;  W.  H.  Kent  and  M.  M. 
Garver,  instructors;  William  Keith,  curator  of  laboratories.  For  the 
course  in  arts  and  course  in  literature,  chemistry  is  an  elective  study ; 
for  the  courses  of  science  and  letters,  mathematics,  architecture,  and 
civil  engineering,  two  t^^rms  of  general  chemistry,  three  times  a  week, 
are  required.  The  courses  in  philosophy,  science,  and  mechanic  arts 
require  two  sophomore  terms  of  chemistry,  three  times  a  week,  and 
twice  a  week  in  the  first  junior  term.  The  course  in  science  also  gives 
opportunities  for  six  terms  of  elec^tive  chemical  study.  In  the  course  in 
natural  history  the  freshmen  take  two  terms  of  general  chemistry,  three 
times  a  week,  and  the  same  number  of  laboratory  exercises.  The  soiJ^o- 
mores  have  organic  chemistry,  twic^e  a  week,  for  one  term ;  and  in  the 
next  term  they  take  blowpipe  analysis  three  times  weekly.  In  the 
course  in  agriculture  the  freslunen  have  two  terms  of  general  chemistry; 
the  soplioinores  study  agricultural  die  nistry  ^vq  hours  a  week  for  two 
terms,  and  qualitative  analysis  four  times  a  week  through  the  same  in- 
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terval.    For  juniors  there  is  quantitative  analysis  two  terms^  four  to 
live  exeircises  weekly. 

There  is  a  two  years'  course  in  chemistry  and  physiology,  leading  to 
no  degree.  The  regular  four  years'  course  in  chemistry  and  physics  is 
as  follows,  the  figures  in  parentheses  indicating  the  number  of  hours  a 
week  the  study  is  pursued : 

First  year. — First  term :  Algebra  (5),  French  and  German  (8),  rhetoric 
and  composition  (2),  six  lectures  on  hygiene.  Second  term:  Solid  geom- 
etry (5),  French  and  German  (8),  rhetoric  and  composition  (2).  Third 
term:  Trigonometry  (5),  French  and  German  (8),  rhetoric  and  composi- 
tion {2)\ 

Second  year, — First  term:  Analytical  geometry  (5),  French  or  Ger- 
man (3),  experimental  mechanics  (3),  physiology  (3),  chemical  practice 
(2).  Second  term :  Ohemistry  (3),  electricity  and  magnetism  (2),  French 
or  German  (3),  zoology  (3),  chemical  practice  (6).  Third  term :  Ohemistry 
(3),  electricity  and  magnetism  (2),  French  or  German  (3),  botany  (3), 
chemical  practice  (4) . 

Third  year, — First  term  :  Chemical  philosophy  (3),  heat  (2),  geology 
(3),  chemical  practice  (7).  Second  term  :  Chemical  philosophy  (3),  min- 
eralogy or  metallurgy  (2),  organic  chemistry  (1),  acoustics  and  optics  (3), 
geology  (3),  chemical  practice  (5).  Third  year :  Chemical  philosophy  ( <), 
chemical  technology  (2) ,  acoustics  and  optics  (3),  chemical  practice  (7). 

Fourth  year, — First  term  :  History  of  philosophy  (2),  physical  practice 
(4),  chemical  practice  (10),  organic  chemistry  (1).  Second  term :  Metal- 
lurgy or  mineralogy  (2),  organic  chemistry  (2),  chemical  practice  (8),  phys- 
ical practice  (4),  Third  term :  Chemical  technology  (2\  chemical  proc- 
esses (2),  chemical  practice  (8),  organic  chemistry  (1).    Thesis. 

In  laboratory  work,  two  and  a  half  hours  are  counted  equivalent  to 
one  hour  of  recitation  or  lecture. 

Stated  in  still  a  different  form,  without  reference  to  what  is  required 
in  the  several  courses,  the  instruction  in  chemistry  is  as  follows :  Oen- 
eral  chemistry :  Sixty  lectures  inorganic  and  twenty-four  organic,  cover- 
ing three  terms  of  work.  The  organic  chemistry  is  elementary.  Lah- 
oratory  practice :  This  begins  with  a  course  of  exercises  in  elementary 
chemical  manipulation.  As  little  assistance  as  possible  is  given  the 
student,  to  whom  is  left  the  result  of  each  experiment  and  its  interpre- 
tation. A  written  report  of  all  work  is  daily  handed  to  the  instructor 
for  criticism.  After  the  usual  qualitative  course,  quantitative  analysis  is 
taken  up.  Work  is  here  laid  out  with  reference  to  the  future  needs  o 
individual  students,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Those  who  are 
preparing  for  some  application  of  chemistry  to  industrial  processes  are 
directed  as  early  as  possible  towards  original  investigation  in  the  line  of 
the  industry  specified.  Instruction  in  blowpipe  analysis,  determinative 
mineralogy,  and  assaying  is  given  in  the  appropriate  rooms  at  all  labo- 
ratory hours.  Industrial  chemistry :  Two  series  of  sixteen  lectures  each 
occupy  the  third  terms  of  two  successive  years.    A  collection  of  raw 
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materials,  waste,  and  finished  products  is  being  made  to  illustrate  chem- 
ical industries  and  to  exhibit  before  the  class.  The  study  of  this  ma- 
terial in  detail  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  course.  Printed  synopses 
of  the  lectures  and  copies  of  all  diagrams  used  to  illustrate  them  are 
given  to  each  student  who  attends  them.  Agricultural  chemistry:  The 
course  of  instruction  includes  about  sixty  lectures  and  a  large  amount 
of  laboratory  practice.  Medical  chemistry :  Students  who  intend  to 
pursue  the  study  of  medicine  receive  a  course  of  laboratory  instrnction 
in  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  the  latter  being  especially  in  the 
line  of  the  animal  secretions.  Chemical  philosophy :  Cooke's  treatiae  is 
used  as  a  text  book,  and  special  attention  is  ])aid  to  the  problems  con- 
tained in  it.  Lectures  are  also  given  upon  recent  developments  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  reading  of  Wurtz's  History  of  Chemical  Theory  is  required. 
Higher  organic  chemistry :  Advanced  instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and 
recitations,  the  text  book  for  the  latter  being  either  in  French  or  in  Ger- 
man. During  the  past  year  the  second  volume  of  Naquet's  Principes 
de  cliimie  has  been  used. 

The  laboratory  rooms  open  to  students  are  as  follows:  (1)  the  gen- 
eral laboratory  for  introductory  and  qualitative  work ;  (2)  a  special 
laboratory  ior  general  quantitative  analysis;  (3)  a  special  laboratory  for 
agricultural  and  medical quantitativeaualysis;  (4)  a  blowpipe  room;  (5) 
an  assay  room ;  (6)  a  room  for  spectroscopic  and  other  optical  work  in 
chemistry;  (7)  a  room  for  weighing  and  for  the  analysis  of  gases  ;  and 
(8)  a  reading  room.  The  last  named  room  is  well  provided  with  chemi- 
cal journals  and  works  of  reference. 

All  chemicals  needed  for  experimental  or  analytical  work  are  directly 
Jiccessible  to  students.  Gases  are  drawn  from  appropriate  stop  cocks  in 
the  general  laboratory,  at  a  table  provided  with  pneumatic  troughs. 
Hydrogen  and  sulphhydrie  acid  are  carried  to  the  ditterent  rooms  of  tlie 
laboratory  from  generators  in  charge  of  the  curator.  Richards's  jet  aspi- 
rator is  used  for  water  bhist  and  filter  pumps,  one  of  the  latter  being 
attfiched  to  every  working  table  in  the  quantitative  laboratories.  These 
rooms  are  also  fitted  with  steam  evaporating  baths,  drying  closets,  self 
regulating  air  baths  at  ditterent  tem[)eratures,  batteries  for  electrolytic 
determinations,  and  so  forth.  The  laboratories  are  open  five  days  in 
the  week  from  eight  oVlock  until  five,  and  students  are  permitted  to  ar- 
range their  working  hours  according  to  their  own  convenience.  But 
not  less  than  two  hours  of  contiiuious  work  can  be  taken  at  any  time. 
Chemicals,  appar*atiis,  and  gas  are  supplied  to  students  at  current  prices. 

A  chemie^il  and  physical  society  has  been  organized  by  the  special 
students  in  chemistry  and  physics,  for  the  reading  of  original  pa|)ers 
and  the  general  discussion  of  appropriate  subjects.  It  meets  semi- 
monthly in  the  laboratory  building. 
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COLUMBIA  COLLEGE,  AT  NEW  YORK. 

I.—  The  School  of  Arts, 

Physics. — Professor  Ogden  N.  !l^ood;  M.  C.  Ihlseng,  assistant.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  junior  year,  two  hours  a  week  are  spent  upon 
the  subject  of  heat.  Tn  the  second  half,  the  same  amount  of  time  is 
devoted  to  specific  heat,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  Mechanics  is  also 
taught  in  this  term,  partly  from  a  text  book  and  partly  by  lectures  illus- 
trated with  working  models ;  but  the  time  allotted  to  it  is  not  stated. 
In  the  senior  class  three  hours  a  week  are  given  to  optics  in  the  first 
term  and  to  acoustics  in  the  second.  All  this  work  is  prescribed. 
Higher  physics,  as  an  elective  study,  is  also  taken  by  a  limited  section  of 
the  senior  class,  two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year.  In  this  course, 
such  subjects  as  electrostatics,  the  uudulatory  thefory  of  light,  polariza- 
tion, the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  thermodynamics,  &c.,  are  discussed. 

Two  scholarships  of  $100  each  are  assigned,  after  a  special  exami- 
nation, at  the  close  of  the  junior  year.  One  is  for  general  physics,  the 
other  for  mechanics. 

The  collection  of  physical  apparatus  is  one  of  the  finest  in  this  coun- 
try. A  description  of  some  of  its  more  striking  features  is  given  in  the 
Handbook  of  Information.  No  regular  physical  laboratory  for  student 
use  is,  however,  reported. 

Chemistry. —  Professor  C.  F.  Chandler;  L.  H.  Laudy,  assistant.  The 
sophomore  class  attend  one  exercise  a  week  in  chemistry  throughout 
the  year.  Instruction  is  given  chiefly  by  lectures,  with  the  aid  of  Kos- 
eoe  as  a  text  book.  The  students  are  expected  to  take  notes  and  to 
pass  monthly  examinations  on  the  subjects  taught.  The  course  includes 
the  general  principles  of  chemistry,  a  short  account  of  each  of  the  com- 
mon elements,  its  occurrence  in  nature,  chief  compounds  and  uses,  and 
so  on.  In  addition  to  this  a  brief  outline  of  vegetable  and  animal  chem- 
istry IS  presented. 

General  chemistry  is  also  taught  during  the  senior  year,  three  times  a 
week,  as  an  elective,  by  lectures,  with  the  aid  of  Fownes's  text  book.  A 
full  exposition  is  given  of  principles  and  details  in  both  inorganic  and 
organic  chemistry.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  very  full  collections 
of  chemical  specimens,  which  are  accessible  to  students  for  examination 
and  study.    Ko  laboratory  work  is  reported. 

A  scholarship  of  $100  is  assigned,  after  a  special  examination,  at  the 
close  of  the  sophomore  year. 

n.—  The  School  of  Mines. 

This  school  was  first  opened  in  1864,  and  in  1874  the  present  building, 
with  its  superb  laboratories,  was  completed.  Special  students  are  ad- 
mitted only  by  vote  of  the  faculty.  Those  who  take  chemistry  pay  the 
fee  for  a  full  course  of  study,  namely,  $100.  Special  students  in  assaying, 
tat  a  course  of  two  months'  instruction,  pay  $50. 
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There  are  five  regular  courses  of  study :  (1)  In  miuiDg  engineering; 
(2)  in  civil  engineering ;  (3)  in  metallurgy ;  (4)  in  geology  and  pate- 
ontology  ;  (5)  in  analytical  and  applied  chemistry.  These  courses  all 
coincide  in  the  first  half  of  the  first ^ear. 

Physics. —  Professor,  O.  !N^.  Eood;  mechanics  is  taught  by  ProfesfiOf 
William  G.  Peck,  The  first  year  students,  in  the  first  term,  take  up  the 
subject  of  heat,  including  the  steam  engine,  and  acoustics.  In  the 
second  term  they  study  optics,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  The  courses 
are  illustrated  by  experiments  and  problems  and  are  prescribed  for  all 
students.  To  the  third  year  class,  lectures  are  delivered  upon  electro- 
statics, the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  mathematical  optics*  and  the  un- 
dulatory  theory  of  light.  Some  of  the  lectures  are  accompanied  by 
experimental  demonstrations.  This  course  is  required  of  all  students 
except  those  in  chemistry,  with  whom  it  is  optional. 

Mechanics  is  taught  in  the  third  year  to  the  students  in  mining  en- 
gineering, civil  engineering,  and  metallurgy.  The  mechanics  of  soUds 
is  studied  in  the  first  term  and  the  mechanics  of  fluids  in  the  second. 

No  physical  laboratory  work  is  mentioned  in  the  Handbook  of  In- 
formation. 

Chemistry. — Professor,  C.  F.  Chandler;  instructors,  Elwyn  Waller, 
Pierre  De  Peyster  Eicketts,  Alexis  A.  Julien,  James  S.  C.  Wells,  Henry 
C.  Bowen,  Francis  N.  Holbrook,  and  Louis  H.  Laudy.  General  inor- 
ganic chemistry,  stoichiometry,  qualitative  analysis,  quantitative  analy- 
sis, and  blowpiping  are  required  studies  in  all  the  courses.  Assaying 
is  taught  to  students  in  mining,  metallurgy,  and  chemistry.  In  the 
geological  and  chemical  courses,  organic  chemistry  is  studied.  The 
chemical  students  have  also  a  large  amount  of  work  in  applied  chemis- 
try. Quantitative  blowpipe  analysis  is  an  optional  study  in  all  of  the 
courses. 

In  general  chemistry  the  first  year  students  attend  three  exercises  a 
week  throughout  the  year.  This  course  is  preliminary  to  practical  in- 
struction in  the  laboratory.  The  students  are  drilled  upon  the  lectures, 
with  free  use  of  the  best  text  books,  and  take  notes  which  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  professor.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  is  a  rigid  exami- 
nation. The  second  class  also  attend  three  times  a  week  during  the  year, 
and  receive  instruction  in  theoretical  chemistry  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
special  scientific  students. 

For  analytical  chemistry  there  are  three  laboratories,  one  for  qualita- 
tive analysis,  one  for  quantitative  analysis,  and  a  third  for  assaying. 
Bach  of  these  is  thoroughly  equipped  and  is  in  the  special  charge  of  an 
instructor  with  an  assistant.  Every  student  is  provided  with  a  convenient 
table  containing  drawers  and  cupboards,  and  is  supplied  with  a  complete 
outfit  of  ap[)aratus  and  reagents.  The  laboratories  are  open  daily,  except 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays,  and  vacations,  from  10  A.  M.  to  4  p.  m. 

During  the  second  year,  qualitative  analysis  is  taught  by  lectures, 
blackboard  exercises,  and  constant  laboratory  practice.   The  spectroscope 
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is  freely  used.  When  the  student  shows,  by  written  and  experimental 
examination,  that  he  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  qualitative  work,  he  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  quantitative  laboratory.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  quantitative  analysis  is  taught,  the  laboratory  exercises  being 
accompanied  still  by  lectures  and  blackboard  work.  The  laboratory 
course  is  graded  after  the  usual  manner,  the  student  beginning  ydth  com- 
paratively simple  substances  of  known  composition  and  passing  on  by 
degrees  to  the  analysis  of  more  complex  bodies,  such  as  coals,  pig  iron, 
Tarious  ores,  slags,  mattes,  and  so  on.  Both  volumetric  and  gravimetric 
methods  are  employed.  In  the  fourth  year  the  student  is  admitted  to 
the  assay  laboratory,  where  he  is  furnished  with  a  suitable  table  and  a 
set  of  assaying  apparatus.  Here  he  has  access  to  crucible  and  muffie 
furnaces  and  to  volumetric  apparatus  for  the  assay  of  alloys  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  general  principles  and  special  methods  of  assaying  are  de- 
scribed in  the  lecture  room  and  at  the  same  time  the  ores  of  the  various 
metals  and  their  appropriate  fluxes  are  exhibited  and  described.  The 
student  is  then  supplied  with  different  ores  and  is  required  to  assay  each 
ore  in  duplicate  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

Stoichiometry  is  taught,  by  lectures  and  blackboard  exercises,  a«  a 
part  of  the  course  in  general  chemistry,  through  the  first  and  second 
years ;  and  its  practical  applications  are  developed  in  lectures  upon  quan- 
titative analysis  and  assaying. 

In  applied  chemistry,  the  instruction  extends  through  the  third  and 
fourth  years  and  consists  of  lectures  illustrated  by  experiments,  diagrams, 
and  specimens.  The  cabinet  of  industrial  chemistry  is  very  large  and 
complete,  containing  several  thousand  specimens  of  materials  and  prod- 
ucts. 

The  following  is  the  regular  course  pursued  by  students  in  analytical 
and  applied  chemistry : 

First  year. — First  term:  Geometry,  algebra,  physics,  inorganic  chem- 
istry, French,  German,  drawing.  Second  term :  Algebra,  conic  sections, 
trigonometry,  mensuration  (optional),  physics,  organic  chemistry,  bot- 
any, French,  German,  drawing. 

Second  year. — First  term:  Inorganic  chemistry,  qualitative  analysis, 
blowpipe  analysis  (qualitative),  zoology,  French,  German,  analytical 
geometry  (optional).  Second  term :  Qualitative  analysis,  crystallogra- 
phy, theoretical  mineralogy,  zoology,  French,  German,  organic  chemistry, 
calculus  (optional). 

Third  year. — First  term:  Applied  chemistry — chemical  manufactures 
(embracing  acids,  alkalies,  and  salts),  glass,  porcelain,  pottery,  limes, 
mortars,  and  cements:  quantitative  analysis,  stoichiometry;  determina- 
tive mineralogy,  geology  (optional),  metallurgy — fdels,  furnaces,  &c.; 
physics  (optional).  Second  term :  Applied  chemistry,  as  in  first  term; 
quantitative  analysis,  stoichiometry,  determinative  mineralogy,  quan- 
titative blowpipe  analysis  (optional),  historical  geology  (including  palaB- 
ontology,  optional),  metallurgy — iron  and  steel;  physics  (optional). 
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Fourth  year, — No  distinction  of  sessions.  Applied  chemistry;  fod 
•and  its  applications;  artificial  illumination:  candles,  oil,  lamps,  petro- 
leum, gas  and  its  products;  food  and  drink:  water,  milk,  cereals,  starch, 
bread,  meats,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  fermentation,  wine,  beer,  spirits,  vinegar, 
preservation  of  food,  tobacco,  &c.;  clothing:  textile  fabrics,  bleaching, 
dyeing,  q^Iico  printing,  paper,  tannin,  glue,  India  rubber,  gntia  x>ercha, 
&c.;  artificial  fertilizers:  guano,  superphosphates,  poudrettes,  &c.;  difi- 
infectants:  antiseptics,  preservation  of  wood,  &c. ;  assaying:  ores  of  lead, 
silver,  gold,  platinum,  tin,  antimony,  bismuth, copper,  nickel, cobalt,  iron, 
mercury,  and  zinc,  gold,  silver,  and  lead  bullion,  mattes,  slags,  &c; 
metallurgy:  copper,  lead,  silver,  gold,  zinc,  tin,  mercury,  &c.;  supple- 
mentary lectures  on  iron  and  steel ;  economic  geology. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  work,  students  are  required  to  prepare, 
in  the  long  vacations  between  the  first  and  second,  second  and  third, 
and  third  and  fourth  school  years,  memoirs  upon  special  chemical  sub- 
jects. These  are  selected  from  lists  of  subjects  indicated  by  the  faculty. 
Also,  before  graduation,  a  chemical  dissertation  is  required  upon  a  topic 
selected  by  the  student,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  president  and  the 
professor  of  chemistry. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  course  of  study  is  almost  exclusively  technical 
in  its  tendencies.  It  is  designed  to  train  analysts  and  technologists, 
rather  than  purely  scientific  investigators.  A  considerable  amount  of 
original  research  work  has,  however,  been  done  by  the  graduates  of  the 
course,  and  a  small  pamphlet  catalogue  of  their  publications  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Marcus  Benjamin,  of  the  class  of  1878.  The  course  was 
established  in  1868,  and  at  the  date  of  writing  twenty-six  students  have 
graduated  in  it. 

COLLEGE   OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW   YORK. 

Physics. —  In  the  introductory  or  subfreshman  year,  experimental  lect- 
ures upon  heat,  light,  and  electricity  are  delivered  by  the  professor  of 
chemistry.  In  the  junior  year,  mathematical  physics  is  taught  by  the 
professor  of  applied  mathematics.  The  classical  students  have  three, 
lessons  a  week ;  mechanics  and  acoustics  occupy  the  first  term,  and 
optics  and  astronomy  the  second.  In  the  scientific  course,  acoustics  is 
taken  twice  a  week  in  the  first  junior  term,  and  optics  in  the  second, 
with  five  lessons  a  week  upon  analytical  mechanics  in  the  earlier  half  of 
the  senior  year.  Instruction  is  partly  by  lectures  and  ])artly  by  black- 
board work.  Text  books,  Bartlett's  Acoustics  and  Optics,  and  Analyti- 
cal Mechanics. 

There  is  a  small  laboratory,  in  which  post  graduate  students  may 
study  experimental  physics. 

Chemistry. — Lectures  upon  inorganic,  organic,  and  applied  chemistry 
in  the  subfreshman  year.  In  the  department  of  natural  history,  all 
students  of  the  junior  class  are  taught  blowi)ipe  analysis  as  applied  to 
mineralogy.    This  course  extends  through  sixteen  weeks,  with  two  les- 
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sons  weekly.    There  is  a  small  chemical  laboratory,  in  which  post  grad- 
oate  students  may  take  ap  qaalitative  analysis. 

A  considerable  amount  of  original  work  is  reported  as  having  been 
done  by  teachers  in  this  college.  The  list,  which  is  too  long  to  repub- 
lish, contains  the  names  of  Profs.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  R.  Ogden  Doremus, 
John  Christopher  Draper,  Alfred  G.  Compton,  and  A.  W.  Wilkinson, 
and  gives  the  titles  of  some  researches  of  great  celebrity. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK.      , 

Physics. — George  W.  Coakley,  professor  of  mathematics,  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  astronomy.  The  study  is  prescribed  for  two-thirds  of  the 
junior  year.    Text  book,  Loom  is. 

Chemistry. — John  W.  Draper,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  his- 
tory ;  Henry  Draper,  adjunct.  In  the  department  of  arts,  chemistry  is 
taught  through  two  sophomore  terms.  In  the  three  years'  course  of 
study  in  the  department  of  science,  chemistry  is  studied  throughout  the 
first  year  and  analytical  chemistry  occupies  two  terms  of  the  third  year. 
The  same  amount  of  chemistry  is  taught  iu  the  course  in  civil  engineer- 
ing. 

The  laboratory  is  equipped  for  the  teaching  of  both  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis  and  ^^the  principles  of  chemical  research  as  ap- 
plied to  agriculture,  the  manufacturing  arts,  photography,  assaying,  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  and  the  physiological  examination  of  the  various 
animal  products  and  secretions." 

VA8SAR  COLLEGE,   AT  POUGHKEEP8IB. 

Physics. — Professor,  Le  Roy  C.  Cooley.  The  course  extends  through  the 
junior  year,  with  daily  lectures  and  recitations.  The  lectures  are  illus- 
trated by  experiments  and  accompanied  by  references  to  standard  works 
in  the  college  library.  In  the  recitations  the  students  discuss  each  sub- 
ject in  the  light  of  the  lecture,  the  experiments,  and  the  references.  The 
application  of  mathematics  is  required  throughout  the  course.  Mechan- 
ics, including  the  discussion  of  matter  and  force,  motion  and  energy, 
and  the  phenomena  of  liquids  and  gases,  and  electricity,  are  studied  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year.  In  the  second  half  there  is  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  vibrations,  followed  by  the  study  of  sound,  light,  and  heat. 

Chemistry. —  Professor  Cooley.  This  study  occupies  the  latter  half  of 
the  sophomore  year  and  the  first  half  of  the  senior.  The  method  of  in- 
struction is  much  the  same  as  in  physics.  The  sophomores  study 
descriptive  and  theoretical  chemistry,  with  laboratory  practice.  The 
seniors  pursue  a  course  of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry,  using  as  a 
text  book  for  the  former  Eliot  and  Storer's  Qualitative  Analysis.  Simul- 
taneously there  are  lectures  given  upon  carbon  compounds,  various 
manufactures,  destructive  distillation,  coal  tar,  aniline,  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery, electrolysis  and  electrometallurgy,  and  the  spectroscope  and  pho- 
tography. 
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Neither  chemistry  nor  physics  is  an  absolutely  obligatory  study.  Each 
is  one  of  five  or  six  branches  laid  down  for  the  semester,  and  of  which 
the  student  must  elect  three.  A  pupil  may  escape  them ;  but  this  rarely 
happens.  There  is  at  present  a  laboratory  available  for  qualitative  an- 
alysis.  A  separate^  laboratory  building  is,  however,  now  building,  and 
it  will  be  finished  before  this  report  is  in  print.  Then  the  facilities  for 
these  studies  will  be  Ig^rgely  increased  and  fuller  work  will  be  done.  In 
the  new  building  there  will  be  a  chemical  laboratory,  with  seventy  desks ; 
a  physical  laboratory  and  cabinet  twenty-four  by  forty  feet ;  a  room  for 
metallurgy ;  a  room  for  spectroscopy  and  other  optical  uses ;  a  profess- 
or's laboratory;  a  chemical  museum,  and  other  apartments  of  less 
prominence. 

Professor  Cooley  reports  researches  as  follows :  "  On  the  theory  of  the 
convection  thermoscope,''  Journ.  Frank.  Inst.,  1875 ;  "  On  repulsion  by 
radiation  at  atmospheric  pressure,"  Proc.  Poughkeepsie  Soc.  Nat.  ScL, 
1875  5  "  On  the  convection  thermoscope  for  projection,''  Jouru.  Frank. 
Inst.,  1877  ;  "  On  the  electric  register  and  Konig's  tuning  forks,"  Journ. 
Frank.  Inst.,  1877. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER. 

Physics. — Taught  through  two  junior  terms  of  thirteen  weeks  each. 
Kequired  for  one  term.  The  instruction  is  given  by  daily  recitations, 
with  experiments  and  lectures.     Text  book,  SuelPa  Olmsted. 

Chemistry, — Professor,  S.  A.  Lattimore.  One  junior  term  of  daily  recita- 
tions, with  experiments  and  lectures.  Text  book,  Roscoe.  Following 
this  there  is  an  optional  course  iu  laboratory  practice,  including  quali- 
tative analysis.  Text  books,  Prescott  and  Douglas,  Fresenius's  Quali- 
tative Analysis,  and  Attfiekl's  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  The  labora- 
tory has  accommodations  for  twenty -eight  students. 

UNION  COLLEGE,   AT  SCHENECTADY. 

Physics, —  Taught  chiefly  by  recitations  and  lectures.  In  the  classical 
course  it  is  studied  through  the  junior  year  and  for  one  senior  term.  In 
the  scientific  course  it  extends  through  the  junior  yejtr  and  is  elective 
in  all  three  of  the  senior  terms.  Engineering  students  have  two  years 
in  physics.    In  the  physical  room  there  are  desks  for  about  ten  students. 

Chemistry, —  Professor,  Maurice  Perkins.  Studied  in  the  classical 
course  for  ene  sophomore  term.  In  the  scientific  course  two  junior 
terms  are  given  to  the  subject,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  and  one 
term  of  the  senior  year  contains  chemical  analysis.  The  engineering 
students  give  two  terms  to  chemistry  and  are  required  to  do  laboratory 
work. 

The   chemical  laboratory  has  desks  for  twenty-five  students  and 

affords  facilities  for  the  study  of  general  chemistry,  applied  chemistry, 

and  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis.     For  the  full  special  course 

in  chemistry  a  fee  of  $35  a  term  is  charged  ;  for  a  half  day  course,  $25  j 
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and  for  two  hours  a  day,  $10.  A  deposit  is  also  required  to  cover  the 
cost  of  materials  used.  A  few  original  researches  are  reported,  but  the 
full  titles  are  not  given.  There  was  a  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
here  as  eariy  as  1797.  From  1811  to  1819  J.  O.  Bunnell  was  professor 
of  both  chemistry  and  physics.    In  1820  the  chair  was  divided. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVKRSITT,   AT  SYRACUSE. 

Eev.  John  J.  Brown,  A.  m.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

Physics. —  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  college  of  liberal  arts  are 
obliged  to  pass  an  examination  based  upon  Steele's  text  book.  Instruc- 
tion, compulsory  upon  all  regular  students,  is  given  by  lectures  and 
recitations  through  two-thirds  of  the  sophomore  year.  The  first  term 
is  devoted  to  the  laws  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases ;  the  second,  to  heat, 
light,  and  electricity.  Text  books,  Atkinson's  Ganot  and  (in  part) 
Deschanel.  Pe<3k's  Mechanics  and  Bartlett's  Acoustics  and  Optics  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  mathematical  studies.  Mechanics,  required 
in  the  "  scientific  course  "  but  optional  in  all  other  courses,  occupies  five 
hours  a  week  through  one  junior  term.  Acoustics  and  optics,  to  which 
the  same  rule  of  election  applies,  are  also  taught  to  the  juniors,  but  the 
time  alloted  to  them  is  not  specified  in  the  univOTsity  catalogue.  No 
laboratory  work  in  physics  is  reported. 

Chemistry. —  Required  through  two  junior  terms  in  all  of  the  courses 
and  taught  chiefly  by  experimental  lectures.  In  the  first  term  the  his- 
tory of  chemistry  and  chemical  philosophy  are  considered,  with  two  ex- 
ercises weekly.  In  the  second  term,  four  times  a  week,  the  non-metallic 
and  metallic  elements  are  studied.  Text  books.  Barker  and  Fownes. 
Some  laboratory  work  is  required  in  the  scientific  course.  Analytical 
Chemistry,  from  two  to  three  exercises  a  week,  is  optional  in  all  courses. 
The  laboratory  gives  opportunity  for  twelve  students  to  work  at  a  time, 
and  can  be  enlarged  to  accommodate  fifty.  .  No  research  work  is  re- 
ported. 

RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,   AT  TROY. 

In  this  institution  there  is  now  but  one  course  of  study,  and  the  only 
degree  conferred  is  that  of  civil  engineer.  The  work  done  in  chemistry 
and  physics,  therefore,  has  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  engineer- 
ing profession. 

Physics. —  Assistant  Professor  A.  W.  Bower.  In  the  first  year,  At- 
kinson's Ganot  is  studied  as  far  as  acoustics,  and  in  the  second  year 
heat,  sound,  and  light  are  taken  up.  Electricity  and  magnetism  are 
studied  by  the  third  year  class,  upon  the  basis  of  Jenkin's  work.  The 
seniors  have  also  a  course  in  thermodynamics,  using  Eankine  on  the 
steam  engine  and  omitting  the  descriptive  portion.  To  a  great  extent 
the  course  is  one  of  class  drill,  although  every  exercise  is  supplemented 
by  additional  matter.  A  large  number  of  practical  examples  are  given 
out  for  blackboard  work.    The  apparatus  is  limited,  so  that  no  physical 
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aboratory  practice  can  be  assigned ;  but  one  or  two  experimental  lect- 
ures a  week  are  delivered. 

Chemistry. — H.  B.  Nason,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  sci^oe 
W.  P.  Mason,  assistant.    Inorganic  chemistry  is  studied  by  the  seooiod 
year  class.    In  the  third  year,  instruction  is  given  in  qualitative  and 
blowpipe  analysis,  determinative  mineralogy,  and  technical  chemistry. 
Metallurgy  is  taught  during  the  fourth  year  of  the  course. 

The  Winslow  Laboratory  is  a  three  story  building,  60  feet  by  40.  In 
the  first  story  is  the  metallurgical  laboratory.  The  second  and  third 
stories  contain  the  chemical  laboratory  and  lecture  room,  both  of  which 
are  fitted  up  in  the  most  approved  manner.  There  is  a  large  cabinet  of 
chemical  specimens;  also,  a  good  metallurgical  collection. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY,   AT  WEST  POINT. 

Physics, — P.  S.  Michie,  professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philoso- 
phy. The  study  is  wholly  prescribed,  and  is  taken  during  the  third 
year  of  the  course.  Analytical  mechanics,  the  mechanics  of  molecules, 
acx)ustics,  and  optics  are  studied  mainly  from  Bartlett's  text  books. 
There  is  good  apparatus,  with  laboratory  facilities  for  instructors,  though 
not  for  students. 

Chemistry. —  H.  S.  Kendrick,  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology.  Taught  in  the  third  year.  The  course  includes  chemical  phys- 
ics, heat,  electricity,  &c.,  and  theoretical,  inorganic,  and  organic  chem- 
istry. Text  book,  Fownes,  with  intercalated  matter.  No  laboratory 
work  is  done  by  students. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

From  St.  Benedict's  College,  Seton  Hall  College,  and  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  no  reports  were  received.  The  information 
given  concerning  these  colleges  has  been  drawn  from  their  catalogues, 
except  that  the  historical  portions  relative  to  Princeton  have  been  col- 
lected from  various  sources. 

STEVENS  INSTITUTE   OF  TIXHNOLOGY,   AT  HOBOKEN. 

Elementary  physics  and  chemistry  are  both  taught  in  the  Stevens 
High  School,  which  prei)ares  pupils  for  the  Institute.  A  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  is  not,  however,  required  for  admission  to  the  latter. 

rhysics, — Professor  A.  M.  Mayer.  A  four  years'  course  of  instruction 
is  provided  and  facilities  are  extended  to  post  graduate  students  for 
advanced  and  special  study  and  research. 

In  the  first  year  the  inductive^  method  of  research,  the  general  prop- 
erties of  matter,  inductive  mechani(5S,  pneumatics,  the  laws  of  vibra- 
tory motion,  acoustics,  and  heat  are  studied.  The  second  year  is  devoted 
to  the  laws  of  heat  in  their  application  to  heat  engines,  meteorology, 
ight,  magnetism,  and  electricity.    During  the  third  year  the  professor 
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lectures  npon  the  modes  of  making  exact  measures.  He  shows  the  ap- 
plication of  these  measures  in  the  various  departments  of  science  and 
explains  the  constniction,  methods  of  adjustment,  and  manner  of  using 
instruments  in  precise  measurements.  The  fourth  year  the  student 
spends  in  the  physical  laboratories,  pursuing  experimental  investiga- 
tions, schedules  of  which  are  prepared  for  him  by  the  professor.  The 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  is  given  only  after  the  laboratory  work 
of  the  studeut  has  been  approved  by  the  professor  of  physics  and  a 
thesis  covering  an  original  investigation  has  been  laid  before  the  faculty. 

The  collection  of  physical  apparatus  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
America,  and  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  higher  work  of  research.  In 
the  annual  announcement  of  the  institute  it  is  elaborately  described, 
with  numerous  illustrations.  Since  the  institute  was  opened,  in  1871,  a 
considerable  number  of  investigations  in  physics  have  been  published 
by  Professor  Mayer,  President  llenry  Morton,  Professor  Thurston,  and 
their  associates.  A  list  of  these  memoirs  is  given  in  the  annual  an- 
nouncement. 

Chemistry. —  Professor  A.  E.  Leeds.  The  study  is  begun  in  the  second 
year  of  the  institute  courses,  and  may  continue  for  three  years.  After 
that  there  are  still  opportunities  for  post  graduate  work. 

The  first  year  in  chemistry  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  subject.  All  the  allotted  time  is  given  to  lectures  upon  the  laws  of 
combination,  units  of  weight,  heat,  force,  &c.;  relations  of  volume;  the 
effects  of  physical  energy  in  the  production  of  chemical  change;  the 
doctrines  of  quantivalence,  and  so  on.  The  lecture  illustrations  are 
made  as  pertinent  as  possible  to  this  work,  which  Professor  Leeds  con- 
siders to  be  the  most  important  part  of  the  course.  The  second  year 
is  taken  up  with  qualitative  and  blowpipe  analysis,  mineralogy  being 
touched  upon  only  in  an  incidental  manner.  The  elements  are  considered 
separately  and  in  groups,  as  usual ;  but  each  student  is  obliged  to  show 
the  professor  the  result  of  every  operation  performed.  When  the  pupil 
understands  the  reason  for  every  reaction  which  he  has  applied  with 
known  substances,  the  study  of  analysis  proper  is  begun.  The  presen- 
tation of  written  notes  is  not,  however,  taken  as  evidence  of  accurate 
work ;  the  results  themselves  must  be  shown  to  the  professor  before  they 
are  permitted  to  be  destroyed.  The  third  year  is  devoted  to  quantita- 
tive analysis,  an  efibrt  being  made  to  illustrate  the  most  important 
classes  of  volumetric  and  gra\imetric  methods,  and  examples  being 
taken  from  technical  products,  ores,  minerals,  &c.  The  satisfactory  ac- 
complishment of  these  tasks,  showing  that  the  studeut  is  capable  of 
accurately  performing  whatever  work  would  ordinarily  come  into  the 
hands  of  an  analytical  chemist,  entitles  him  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
philosophy,  provided  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  mastered  the  use  of 
instruments  of  precision  in  the  physical  laboratory.  After  this,  the  few 
advanced  students  who  remain  in  the  institute  devote  their  time  to 
methods  of  research,  to  be  terminated  by  the  discovery  of  some  new 
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body  or  by  the  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  substances 
already  known.  Success  in  this  direction  is  rewarded  with  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy.  As  yet  but  one  such  decree  has  been  conferred. 
A  prize  in  chemistry,  known  as  the  Priestley  prize  and  amoanting  to 
$25,  is  annually  awarded  for  superior  excellence  in  this  department. 

The  chemical  laboratories  are  thoroughly  fitted  up.  In  connection  with 
the  department  there  are  also  collections  of  minerals,  chemicals,  and 
technical  products.  The  annual  announcement  contains  a  summary  of 
these  collections,  plans  of  the  laboratory  and  other  rooms,  and  a  list  of 
the  original  researches  which  Professor  Leeds  has  published  from  the 
institution. 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE  AND  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  AT  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK. 

Physics. —  G.  B.  Merriman,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  as- 
tronomy. This  study  is  taken  through  two-thirds  of  the  junior  year. 
The  text  book  is  Deschanel  and  there  is  good  apparatus  for  experimental 
illustrations.  In  the  classical  department  there  is  a  junior  elective  of 
one  term  in  analytical  mechanics.  Students  in  engineering  have  me- 
chanics for  two  senior  terms.  « 

Chemistry. —  George  H.  Cook,  professor  of  chemistry,  natural  history, 
and  agriculture ;  F.  C.  Van  Dyck,  professor  of  analytical  chemistry ; 
P.  T.  Austen,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry.  In  the  classical  depart- 
ment there  are  lectures  on  inorganic  chemistry  throughout  the  junior 
year.  Tlie  senior  class  have  organic  chemistry  for  one  term  and  chem- 
ical physics  for  another.  In  addition  to  this  prescribed  work,  analytical 
chemistry  is  laid  down  as  an  elective  study  through  the  junior  and  sen- 
ior years. 

In  the  scientific  department  there  are  two  Regular  courses  of  study, 
extending  through  four  year's,  one  in  civil  engineering  and  mechanics, 
the  other  in  chemistry  and  agriculture.  There  is  also  a  special  course 
of  two  years  in  chemistry,  with  opportunity  for  post  graduate  work. 
•  Through  the  sophomore  year,  students  in  both  of  the  regular  courses 
attend  lectures  upon  theoretical  and  inorganic  chemistry,  using  Barker's 
text  book.  Tlie  seniors  in  the  engineering  course  also  hear  one  term  of 
lectures  upon  organic  chemistry  and  one  term  upon  chemical  physics. 
For  the  students  in  chemistry  and  agriculture,  chemical  instruction  is 
given  both  in  the  junior  and  in  the  senior  years.  The  juniors  have 
determinative  mineralogy  and  analytical  chemistry,  while  the  seniors 
continue  their  laboratory  practice  and  hear  lectures  upon  agricultural 
chemistry  and  chemical  physics.  According  to  the  catalogue,  the  labo- 
ratory work  of  the  last  senior  term  seems  to  be  devoted  to  a  thesis.  The 
special  course  in  chemistry  is  as  follows  : 

First  year.—  First  term :  Elements  of  chemistry  (text  book  and  lect- 
ures), blowpipe  analysis,  elements  of  mineralogy.    Second  term:  Phys- 
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ics  and  chemistry  (text  book  and  lectures),  qualitative  analysis.    Third 
tejrin :  Quiilitative  analysis  and  mineralogy. 

Second  year, —  First  term :  Analysis  of  minerals,  ores,  &c.,  determina- 
tive mineralogy.  Second  term :  Chemical  physics  (text  book  and  lect- 
ures), analysis  of  fertilizers  and  chemical  products.  Third  term  :  Lect- 
tures  on  geology,  chemical  analysis,  special  investigations. 

In  all  the  lecture  courses  the  students  are  required  to  take  notes  and 
to  submit  them  to  the  inspection  of  the  professor.  Problems  are  given 
oat  for  solution  continually.  In  the  laboratory  a  written  report  of  every 
analysis  is  required.  Bigid  written  and  oral  examinations  are  held  at 
the  end  of  every  term.  Original  research  on  the  part  of  advanced 
students  is  encouraged  to  the  utmost.  Post  graduate  students  are  taken 
in  as  subassistants  and  receive  a  certain  compensation  for  their  work ; 
they  thus  acquire  that  most  valuable  discipline  which  teaching  alone 
can  give. 

The  laboratory  accommodations  are  excellent.  The  blowpipe  room  is 
fitted  up  for  eighteen  students,  and  in  the  qualitative  and  quantitative 
laboratories  there  are  thirty -five  desks  of  the  most  approved  pattern. 
Each  desk  has  four  drawers  and  a  large  cupboard,  two  gas  jets  and  a 
gas  light  above.  Apparatus  is  furnished  to  students  in  blowpiping  and 
analytical  chemistry  and  charged  to  them  in  an  account  book.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  this  apparatus,  if  in  good  order,  is  taken  back  at  90 
per  cent,  of  its  appraised  value.  A  charge  of  $15  a  term  is  made  for 
chemicals  and  gas. 

Professor  Cook  has  published  many  investigations  upon  ores,  clays, 
marls,  soils,  waters,  &c.,  in  the  geological  reports  of  New  Jersey ;  also, 
analyses  of  man^  fertilizers  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Agricultural 
College.  Professor  Austen  submits  a  long  list  of  original  researches, 
the  greater  number  of  which,  however,  were  published  before  he  became 
connected  with  this  institution. 

COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY,    AT  PRINCETON. 

Physics. — Professor  C.  F.  Brackett.  Eequired  in  the  classical  course 
throughout  the  junior  year  and  during  the  second  and  third  senior  terms. 
Laboratory  practice  is  elective  for  the  seniors.  In  the  school  of  science 
tliere  is  the  same  junior  requirement,  and,  in  addition,  two  senior  terms 
of  laboratory  work.    Post  graduate  courses  are  also  offered. 

Chemistry. — J.  S.  Schanck,  professor  of  chemistry;  H.  B.  Cornwall, 
professor  of  analytical  chemistry  and  mineralogy;  also,  an  assistant. 
Eequired  in  the  classical  course  throughout  the  senior  year.  Applied 
and  organic  chemistry  are  put  down  for  the  same  year  as  electives.  In 
the  school  of  science  the  following  work  is  prescribed :  For  the  second 
and  third  freshman  terms,  blowpipe  analysis.  Throughout  the  soi)ho- 
more  year,  general  inorganic  chemistry,  with  qualitative  analysis  during 
the  second  and  third  terms.    The  juniors  have  quantitative  analysis,  and 
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the  seniors  take  up  volumetric  work,  assaying,  applied  chemistry,  and 
organic  chemistry.  A  deposit  is  required  from  each  laboratory  student 
to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  used  and  apparatus  broken,  the  amount 
varying  from  eight  to  twenty  dollars.  For  special  courses  in  anal>^cal 
chemistry  the  fee  is  $120  a  year.    Post  graduate  courses  are  oflfered. 

Although  lectures  on  chemistry  were  given  in  connection  with  physics 
at  several  colleges  earlier  than  at  Princeton,  this  institution  was  the  first 
of  its  class  in  America  to  appoint  a  regular  professor  of  the  science  in 
question.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1795,  Dr.  John  Maclean,  a  young 
chemist  of  Scotland,  was  appointed  professor.  He  remained  until  1812 ; 
and  it  was  in  his  laboratory  that  the  elder  Professor  SiUiman  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  experimental  chemistry. 

In  physics,  Princeton  won  distinction  from  the  researches  of  Joseph 
Henry,  who  was  professor  here  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  described  in  the  text,  reports  were  re- 
ceived from  the  University  at  Lewisburg,  Mercersburg  College,  West- 
minster College,  La  Salle  College,  the  Augustinian  College  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Yillanova,  and  Waynesburg  College.  Data  concerning  these 
colleges  are  given  in  the  statistical  tables. 

Muhlenberg  College,  Lebanon  Yalley  College,  Ursinus  College,  Penn- 
sylvania College,  Thiel  College,  Monougahela  College,  St.  Vincent's 
College,  St.  Francis  College,  Allegheny  College,  Palatinate  College, 
New  Castle  College,  St.  Joseph's  College,  and  Swarthraore  College  did 
not  report.  Such  facts  as  are  given  concerning  tjtiem  hanre  been  gleaned 
from  their  catalogues. 

DICKINSON   COLLEGE,    AT   CARLISLE. 

Charles  F.  Himes,  professor  of  natural  science. 

Physics, — Three  recitatious  a  week  from  Atkinson's  Ganot  through 
one  junior  and  two  senior  terms ;  in  all,  equivalent  to  a  full  college 
year.  There  is  a  good  outfit  of  physical  apparatus,  which  the  students 
tliemselves  handle  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  special  experimental  course 
of  study. 

Chemistry. — Through  two-thirds  of  the  junior  year  there  are  two  lect- 
ures and  three  recitations  a  week.  There  is  also  a  course  of  elementarv 
introductory  lectures  towards  the  close  of  the  sophomore  year.  Text 
book,  Roscoe.  In  the  scientific  elective  course,  practical  studies  in  sci- 
ence may  be  substituted  for  the  Greek  of  the  junior  year  and  for  the 
Latin  and  Greek  of  the  senior  class.  In  the  Latin-scientific  course,  also, 
students  are  required  to  do  laboratory  work.  The  amount  of  time 
assigned  to  practice  is  at  least  one  afternoon  a  week,  with  larger  privi- 
leges to  such  students  as  manifest  the  ability  and  the  inclination  to 
improve  them. 
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Work  in  the  laboratory  begins  with  experiments  in  elementary 
manipulation  of  the  usual  kind.  Qualitative  analysis,  on  the  basis  of 
Will's  Tables,  is  next  taken  up.  Opportunity  is  also  given  for  the  study 
of  quantitative  analysis,  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric,  urinary 
analysis,  toxicology,  the  testing  of  drugs,  and  practical  photographic 
chemistry. 

Members  of  the  senior  class  in  the  elective  course  are  required,  as  a 
part  of  their  regular  work,  to  deliver  experimental  lectures  upon  the 
subjects  with  which  they  are  engaged  before  a  scientific  society,  which 
is  organized  among  the  students  of  this  department.  A  prize,  called 
the  Scientific  Society's  prize,  is  awarded  to  the  senior  who  may  give  the 
fullest  and  best  account  of  experiments  made  upon  some  subject  selected 
by  the  society  and  approved  by  the  professor. 

There  is  also,  in  Dickinson  College,  a  teachers'  course,  embracing 
instruction  in  the  use  and  care  of  physical  and  chemical  instruments, 
and  the  performance,  by  means  of  the  simplest  and  least  expejmve  appa- 
ratuJty  of  the  experiments  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  classes. 

In  the  early  history  of  American  science  Dickinson  College  occupies  a 
conspicuous  position.  At  the  foundation  of  the  institution  in  1783,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  natural  philosophy,  and  liberal  supplies  of  appara- 
tus were  obtained  through  Dr.  Eush,  of  Philadelphia.  In  1808  he  writes 
that  he  has  purchased  for  the  college  ''  an  electrical  and  galvanic  appa- 
ratus," and  he  describes  it  as  being  "  the  most  complete  and  splendid 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  imported  into  our  country."  In  1811  chemistry 
was  first  distinctly  recognized,  and  a  chair  was  established,  to  which 
Thomas  Cooper  was  elected.  Under  Dr.  Cooper,  students  were  attracted 
to  the  college  for  the  study  of  technical  chemistry.  In  1865,  under  Pro- 
fessor Himes,  the  laboratory  electives  in  chemistry  and  physics,  replacing 
some  Latin  and  Greek,  were  introduced.  In  this  new  departure,  which 
so  many  colleges  have  since  taken,  Dickinson  College  was  one  of  the 
pioneers. 

PENNSYLVANIA  MILITABY  ACADEMY,   AT  CHESTER. 

Physics. — Taught  in  the  freshman  year,  by  recitations  and  illustrative 
lectures.    Text  book,  Peck's  Ganot. 

Chemistry. — The  sophomores  recite  from  Barker's  College  Chemistry 
and  attend  experimental  lectures.  A  laboratory  is  pro\ided,  in  which 
every  student  has  a  separate  work  table.  In  this  laboratory  qualita- 
tive analysis  and  blowpiping  are  taught,  and  there  are  facilities  for 
quantitative  work  and  for  assaying.  Insti'uction  of  this  character  has 
been  given  for  about  ten  years. 

LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE,  AT  EASfON. 

Physics, — Professor,  James  W.  Moore.  A  knowledge  of  the  element- 
ary principles  of  natural  philosophy  is  required  for  admission  to  the  gen- 
eral scientific  course  and  to  the  several  technical  courses.    The  physics 
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required  of  all  regular  students  in  the  college  extends  through  the  junior 
year,  with  four  lectures  a  week  in  the  first  and  second  terms  and  five 
a  week  in  the  third  term.  The  first  term  is  devoted  to  mechanics ;  the 
second,  to  electricity,  magnetism,  and  heat;  and  the  third,  to  sound  and 
light.  In  the  first  junior  term  the  classical  students  may,  if  they 
choose,  take  mathematical  mechanics  in  i)lace  of  Greek.  Analytical  and 
applied  mechanics  (Rankine)  are  taught  to  the  juniors  in  the  engineer- 
ing courses.  At  the  date  of  o'eporting,  laboratory  work  had  not  been  in- 
troduced, but  was  soon  to  be.  The  physical  department  occupies  Jeuks 
Hall,  a  T-shaped  limestone  building,  two  stories  high  with  a  man- 
sard roof,  sixty-four  feet  front  and  seventy-five  deep.  The  first  floor 
contains  a  recitation  room  and  small  laboratories  for  sections.  On  the 
second  floor  is  a  lecture  room  thirty-five  feet  by  seventy,  apparatus 
rooms,  and  the  professor's  study.  The  third  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Physics  and  Engineering,  a  microscope  room, 
photometric  room,  and  the  general  pliysical  laboratory;  the  latter  can 
easily  accommodate  twenty -five  students.  There  are  also,  on  the  first 
floor,  a  storeroom  and  an  instrument  shop.  The  outfit  of  apparatus  is 
large  and  valuable. 

Chemistry, — Traill  Green,  professor  of  general  chemistry;  F.  C.  Blake, 
adjunct;  T.  M.  Drown,  professor  of  analytical  chemistry;  Edward  Hart, 
adjunct.  The  classical  students  are  required  to  take  general  chemistry, 
with  laboratory  practice,  in  the  third  junior  term,  and  are  offered,  in 
addition,  chemical  electives  through  two  terms  of  the  senior  year.  The 
instruction  is  by  text  book  and  lectures.  In  the  general  scientific  course, 
general  chemistry  occupies  the  first  freshman  term,  and,  with  laboratory 
practice,  the  second  also.  Analytical  chemistry  is  taken  in  the  third 
term  and  is  optional  throughout  the  sophomore  year.  There  are  chem- 
ical electives  in  the  first  junior  term  and  the  second  and  third  senior 
terms.  For  the  course  in  engineering,  civil,  topographical,  and  me- 
chanical, the  same  freshman  work  in  chemistry  is  prescribed,  with  one 
sophomore  term  optional,  and  a  term  of  blowpipe  analysis  in  the  junior 
year.  The  same  freshman  and  sophomore  work  is  also  given  in  the 
course  of  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy.  In  this  course  analytical 
chemistry'  is  also  re(iuired  through  the  junior  and  senior  years,  and 
assaying  is  prescribed  for  the  second  junior  term.  The  regular  chem- 
ical course  is  as  follows :  ' 

,  Freshman  year, — First  term :  Chemistry,  English,  French,  algebra  com- 
pleted, elements  of  industrial  drawing.  Second  term:  Chemistry  (with 
laboratory  practice),  French,  German,  geometry  completed,  drawing 
(plane  problems).  Third  term :  Analytical  chemistry,  French,  German, 
elementary  projections,  trigonometry,  and  mensuration. 

Sophomore  year. — First  term:  Analytical  chemistry,  French,  German, 
elementary  projections,  mineralogy,  English  (Trench  on  Words).  Sec- 
ond term:  Analytical  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  French, 
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Oerman.  Third  term :  Analytical  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  determi- 
native mineralogy,  French,  German. 

Junior  year. — First  term :  Analytical  chemii^try,  blowpipe  practice, 
litliology,  French.  Second  term :  Analytical  chemistry,  assaying,  phys- 
ics, German,  practice  in  lithology*  Third  term :  Analytical  chemistry, 
physics,  French,  or  German. 

Senior  year, — First  term :  Analytical  chemistry,  chemical  technology, 
physiological  chemistry,  metallurgy,  toxicology.  Second  term:  Ana- 
lytical chemistry,  chemical  technology,  agricaltural  chemistry,  mineral- 
ogy, metallurgy,  geology,  political  economy.  Third  term:  Analytical 
chemistry,  metallurgy,  gas  analysis,  geology,  history,  graduation  theses. 

Throughout  the  year,  themes,  speaking,  written  debates,  and  biblical 
studies.  Text  books  in  chemistry  in  the  German  language  are  used  dur- 
ing the  junior  and  senior  years. 

The  study  of  general  chemistry  at  this  college  begins  with  a  course  of 
lectures,  combined  with  text  book  work  and  laboratory  exercises.  After 
this,  analytical  chemistry  extends  through  the  course.  Whether  or  not 
modem  organic  chemistry  is  taught,  the  college  catalogue  does  not  say. 
There  are  several  post  graduate  chemical  students  and  special  students 
are  admitted. 

The  laboratory  rooms  are  as  follows :  A  qualitative  laboratory,  a  quan- 
titative laboratory,  two  supplementary  laboratories  for  advanced  stu- 
dents and  for  research,  rooms  for  gas  analysis,  assaying,  and  blowpipe 
w^ork.  These  laboratories  will  accommodate  fully  a  hundred  students. 
There  is  also  a  large  general  laboratory  with  room  for  a  hundred  more, 
used  by  beginners  or  those  taking  a  short  course  in  qualitative  analysis. 

The  study  of  natural  philosophy  began  at  the  opening  of  the  college 
in  1832.  Chemistry  was  made  a  regular  study  in  1837,  although  there 
were  irregular  courses  before  that  time.  The  chair  of  physics  was  sep- 
arated from  those  of  chemistry  and  mathematics  in  1869.  Pardee  Hall, 
one  story  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  chemical  laboratories,  was  com- 
pleted in  1873,  and  in  1874  Dr.  Drown  was  appointed  professor  of  ana- 
lytical chemistry.  In  1875  the  Lafayette  Chemical  Society  was  organ- 
ized among  the  students  and  instructors.  This  society  holds  regular 
weekly  meetings  for  papers  and  discussions  and  does  much  towards 
supplementing  the  work  of  instruction. 

HAVERFORD  COLLEGE,  IN  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

• 

Physics, — Professor  E.  B.  Warder.  The  freshmen  of  the  scientific 
course  and  the  sophomores  of  the  classical  course  take,  for  the  first  half 
year,  three  lessons  a  week  in  Norton's  Natural  Philosophy.  The  junior 
scientific  students  also  have  prescribed  exercises  twice  a  week,  based 
upon  Deschanel's  text  book.  This  latter  course  is  an  elective  for  the 
classical  seniors.  In  physical  laboratory  practice  there  is  an  elective  of 
two  exercises  a  week  in  the  scientific  senior  year.  For  this  work  the 
first  volume  of  Pickering's  Physical  Manipulations  is  used  to  some 
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extent  as  a  guide,  although  original  problems  outside  of  this  are  as- 
signed by  the  professor  for  experimental  investigation.  The  senior  stu- 
dents also  assist  in  the  preparation  of  lecture  experiments. 

After  1879  candidates  for  admission  to  the  scientific  course  wiVL  be  ex- 
amined in  Stewart's  Primer  of  Physics. 

Chemistry. — Professor  Warder.  The  freshman  scientifics  and  the  clas- 
sical sophomores  have  in  the  second  half  year  three  lessons  a  week  fipom 
Nichols's  version  of  Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual.  In  the  sophomore  year, 
first  half,  the  scientific  students  have  two  exercises  weekly  in  qualita- 
tive analysis,  with  Eliot  and  Storer's  text  book.  Lectures  are  occasion- 
ally given  on  the  subject  and  written  reports  of  work  are  required. 
This  course  is  an  elective  for  the  classical  juniors.  For  the  scientific 
juniors  an  elective  is  laid  down  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  anal- 
ysis, twice  a  week,  for  half  the  year.  Quantitative  work  is  also  an 
elective  in  the  senior  scientific  class,  but  has  at  the  date  of  writing  no 
students  taking  it.  A  laboratory  is  reported,  well  fitted  for  analytical 
work  and  general  chemistry.  It  is  provided  with  water,  gas,  filter 
pumps,  &c.    There  is  a  separate  balance  room. 

UNI'STCRSITr  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

Physics. — Professor,  George  F.  Barker,  and  assistant,  Arthur  F.  Tay- 
lor. In  the  department  of  arts,  the  study  of  physics  is  required  during 
the  junior  year.  Ganot  is  used  as  the  text  book,  and  there  are  also 
lectures. 

In  the  Towne  Scientific  School  three  years'  instruction  in  physics  is 
given  to  all  regular  students.  In  the  sophomore  year  there  are  reci- 
tations, with  experiments  and  occasional  lectures  upon  elementary 
mechanics,  sound,  and  heat.  To  the  juniors,  light  and  electricity  are 
taught  by  lectures,  with  occasional  recitations  and  examinations.  The 
seniors  have  astronomical  and  terrestrial  physics  and  practice  in  the 
physical  laboratory.  Seniors  taking  the  course  in  dynamical  engineer- 
ing also  receive  instruction  in  thermodynamics.  Post  graduate  students 
in  physics,  who  are  candidates  for  the  master  of  science  degree,  are 
required  to  undertake  special  research  work  and  to  present  a  satisfac- 
tory thesis. 

The  collection  of  physical  apparatus  is  very  valuable,  and  the  labora- 
tories and  lecture  room  of  the  department  are  unusually  well  appointed. 

Chtmhtry. —  Frederick  A.  G en th,  professor  of  chemistry  and  miner- 
alogy; George  A.  Kiinig,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry,  instructor 
in  metallurgy  and  technical  chemistry ;  Samuel  P.  Sadtler,  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry,  instructor  in  general  and  organic  chemistr}'. 
Edgar  F.  Smith,  assistant  in  analytical  chemistry. 

In  the  department  of  arts  the  sophomores  have  chemistry  three  times 
a  week  and  hear  during  the  year  a  course  of  lectures  covering  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  whole  field  of  the  science,  inorganic  and  organic. 
In  the  Towne  Scientific  School  there  are  provided  six  courses  of  study, 
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which  diverge  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year.  The  freshmen  have 
a  course  of  fully  illustrated  experimental  lectures  upon  inorganic  chem- 
istry twice  a  week  throughout  the  year.  In  the  sophomore  class  one 
term  is  devoted  to  recitations  upon  theoretical  chemistry,  a  second  to 
the  outlines  of  organic  chemistry,  and  the  third  to  laboratory  exercises 
in  chemical  manipulation.  The  text  book  for  recitation  work  is  Greene's 
translation  of  Wurtz's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  and  there  are  three 
exercises  weekly.  At  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  the  class  divides 
into  six  sections.  All  begin  the  study  of  Analytical  chemistry  at  this 
point,  but  devote  very  different  amounts  of  time  to  the  work.  In  the 
two  engineering  courses  qualitative  analysis,  metallurgy,  determinative 
mineralogy,  and  blowpiping  are  studied.  Students  in  the  course  pre- 
paratory to  medical  studies  have  qualitative  analysis,  organic  cliemistry, 
and  determinative  mineralogy  through  the  junior  year;  and  in  the 
senior  class  they  take  up  quantitative  work,  toxicology,  and  physiologi- 
cal chemistry.  For  the  "  chemical  section  ^  the  whole  course  of  study 
from  the  beginning  is  as  follows,  the  same  amount  of  chemistry  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years  being  taken  also  by  the  section  in  geology  and 
mining: 

Freshman  year, — History,  English  composition,  French,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, trigonometry,  drawing,  German,  chemistry. 
-  Sophomore  year. — English,  German,  French,  spherical  trigonometry, 
descriptive  geometry,  differential  calculus,  drawing,  physics,  chemistry, 
geology. 

Junior  year. — Physics,  logic,  geology,  English,  organic  chemistry, 
chemical' manipulations,  qualitative  and  blowpipe  analysis,  chemical 
preparations,  introduction  to  quantitative  analysis,  descriptive  mineral- 
ogy, metallurgy,  assaying. 

Senior  year. —  History,  English  literature,  international  law,  Thomp- 
son's Social  Science  and  National  Economy,  compositions,  declamations, 
quantitative  analysis  (gravimetric  and  volumetric),  gas  analysis  (includ- 
ing the  construction  of  eudiometers),  organic  analysis,  water  analysis, 
detection  of  impurities  in  food  and  drink,  quantitative  blowpiping, 
chemical  preparations,  metallurgy,  determination  of  minerals  by  their 
physical  properties,  practice  in  agricultural  chemistry. 

A  post  graduate  course  of  study  has  been  arranged,  but  as  yet  no  reg- 
ular classes  have  been  organized.  Individual  post  graduate  students 
have  however  been  in  attendance  for  several  years  past,  working  upon 
gas  analysis,  mineral  analysis,  organic  research,  and  other  special  sub- 
jects. 

The  laboratories  are  exceptionally-  fine  and  fully  equipped  for  all  fields 
of  chemical  instniction.  There  is  also  a  chemical  museum.  Since  1872 
about  twenty-five  original  investigations  have  been  published  by  Pro- 
fessors Genth,  Konig,  Sadtler,  and  Smith  in  various  scientific  journals. 

Chemistry  and  natural  i)hilosophy  have  been  taught  in  a  limited  way 
in  this  university  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.    The  present 
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system  of  teaching  these  sciences  was  established  in  1872.  A  scienti&c 
society  has  been  organized  among  the  students,  and  meetings  are  held 
every  week  for  essays  and  discussions. 

WESTERN   UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,   AT  PITTSBURGH. 

Physics, — P.  B.  de  Schweinitz,  instructor  in  mechanical  engineering, 
physics,  and  astronomy.  In  the  preparatory  department  elementary 
physics  is  an  optional  study  for  one  term  of  ten  weeks,  and  the  coarse 
is  experimentally  illustrated.  In  the  university  courses  two  terms,  or 
half  a  year,  are  prescribed.  Atkinson's  Ganot  is  the  text  book,  and  the 
daily  recitations  are  accompanied  by  experiments.  This  work  is  done 
in  the  junior  year  of  the  classical  course  and  in  the  second  or  sophomore 
year  of  the  scientific  lind  engineering  courses.  There  is  as  yet  no  phys- 
ical laboratory  for  students. 

Chemistry. — Francis  C.  Phillips,  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  geology.  Lectures  and  recitations  in  general  chemistry  take  place 
daily  for  twenty  weeks,  with  Eoscoe  as  the  text  book.  This  work  is 
obligatory  for  the  seniors  in  the  classical  course  and  for  the  juniors  in 
the  scientific  and  engineering  courses.  In  the  classical  course  the  seniors 
have  also  one  term  of  ten  weeks  in  laboratory  practice,  three  terms  be- 
ing prescribed  in  the  other  courses.  In  the  laboratory  both  qualitative 
and  quantitative  analysis,  blowpiping,  and  determinative  mineralogy 
are  taught.  There  are  laboratory  tables  for  ten  students  working  simul- 
taneously. At  the  date  of  reporting  there  were  three  post  graduate 
students  in  analytical  chemistry. 

I-EHIGII   UNIVERSITY,    AT  SOUTH   BETHLEHEM. 

Physics, — Professor,  II.  W.  Harding.  In  the  classical  and  scientific 
courses  the  study  of  physics  extends  through  three  half  years,  being 
based  upon  Deschanel's  treatise,  with  lectures  and  laboratory  practice. 
In  the  first  junior  term,  twice  a  week,  the  portions  of  the  text  book  rela- 
tive to  mechanics  are  studied.  In  the  second  term,  five  times  a  week, 
galvanism,  acoustics,  and  light  are  taken  up.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
senior  year,  three  times  weekly,  heat,  meteorology,  the  barometric  meas- 
urement of  heights,  magnetism,  and  statical  electricity  are  discussed. 

In  the  technical  courses  the  same  amount  of  physics  is  studied  in  the 
first  freshman  and  both  sophomore  terms.  Later,  in  the  several  engi- 
neering courses,  instruction  is  given  in  api)lied  mechanics.  Students  in 
mechanical  engineering  also  devote  two  hours  a  week  through  the  first 
senior  term  to  thermodynamics.  Work  in  the  physical  laboratory  is  a 
part  of  the  prescribed  course.  Three  hours  of  laboratory  practice  are 
reckoned  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  attendance  in  the  lecture  or  recita- 
tion room. 

Chemistry, — Professor,  W.  H.  Chandler;  instructor,  B.  H.  S.  Bailey, 
Professor  Chandler  is  also  director  of  the  University  Library.  Two 
terms  of  instruction  in  chemistry  are  common  to  all  the  courses.    The 
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classical  and  general  scientific  students  have  lectures  and  recitations 
based  upon  Fownes's  text  book  three  times  a  week  in  the  second  junior 
term.  Through  the  second  half  of  the  senior  year  there  are  lectures  and 
laboratory  practice  in  qualitative  analysis,  three  times  weekly  in  the 
classical  course  and  five  times  a  week  in  the  scientific  course.  In  the 
technical  courses  the  same  work  is  done  during  the  second  freshman 
and  first  sophomore  terms.  Over  and  above  the  foregoing,  chemical 
instruction  is  given  in  the  several  technical  courses  as  follows : 

Course  in  mechanical  engineering :  Blowpipe  analysis,  lectures,  and 
laboratory  practice  once  a  week  for  one  term. 

Course  in  mining  and  metallurgy  of  four  and  a  half  years :  Blowpipe 
analysis  once  a  week  for  two  terms ;  Cooke's  Chemical  Philosophy  four 
and  three  times  a  week  for  two  terms,  respectively ;  quantitative  analysis 
two,  three,  and  seven  times  weekly  for  three  terms ;  assaying  once  a 
week  in  the  second  senior  term. 

Course  in  metallurgy :  Blowpipe  analysis  and  chemical  philosophy  as 
in  the  previous  course ;  assaying  in  the  second  sophomore  term ;  quan- 
titative analysis  three  times  a  week  for  one  term. 

In  all  of  these  courses  metallurgy  and  determinative  mineralogy,  which 
are  partly  chemical  studies,  play  important  parts. 

There  is  a  special  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  analytical 
chemist,  as  follows : 

Freshman  class. — First  term:  Geometry,  completed  (4),  physics  (2), 
French  (3),  German  (4),  drawing  (2),  essays  and  declamations  (1).  Sec- 
ond term :  Algebra  (5),  chemistry  (3),  French  (3),  German  (2),  drawing 
(2),  essays  and  declamations  (I). 

Sophomore  class, — First  term:  Trigonometry,  mensuration,  and  ge- 
ometry (4),  cheuiistry,  qualitative  analysis  (5),  physics  (3),  French  or 
German  (3).  Second  term :  Calculus  (4),  descriptive  geometry  (3),  phys- 
ics (5),  assaying  (1),  essays  and  original  orations  (1),  blowpipe  analysis 
(1),  chemical  preparations  (1). 

Junior  class. —  First  term :  Chemical  philosophy  (4),  toxicology  (1), 
quantitative  analysis  (7),  crystallography  (2),  anatomy  and  physiology 
(I).  Second  term:  Chemical  philosophy  (4),  quantitative  analysis  (5)^ 
metallurgy  (3),  mineralogy  (3). 

Senior  class. — First  term :  Organic  chemistry  (4),  quantitative  analysis 
(5),  descriptive  astronomy  (3),  psychology  (1),  English  literature  and  his- 
tory (2).  Second  term :  Applied  chemistry  (3),  medical  chemistry  (1), 
agricultural  chemistry  (1),  geology  (2),  psychology  and  Christian  evi- 
dences (2),  preparation  of  theses. 

The  figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  hours  weekly  assigned 
to  each  subject.  The  expense  for  chemicals  and  apparatus  averages  for 
each  student  under  sixty  dollars  a  year.    Special  students  are  received. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped,  and  there  is  a  good  collection  of 
chemical  specimens.  There  is  also  among  the  students  and  instructors 
an  organization  known  as  the  Chemical  and  Natural  History  Society  of 
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the  Lebigb  University.  Tliis  society  has  maintained  several  courses  of 
public  scientific  lectures.  Several  original  investigations  in  applied 
chemistry  and  mineral  chemistry  are  reported. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE   COLLEGE,   AT  GETTYSBURG. 

Alfred  Smith,  professor  of  chemistry  and  i^hysics. 

Physics. — Taught  from  Deschanel's  treatise,  with  accompaniment  of 
the  usual  lecture  room  experiments.  In  the  classical  course  the  study 
is  begun  with  the  second  junior  term  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
second  term  of  the  senior  year.  In  the  scientific  and  agricultural  courses, 
the  beginning  is  made  at  the  same  time,  but  the  study  is  contiuued  un- 
til graduation.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees  soon  to  establish  a 
separate  chair  of  physics  and  to  introduce  laboratory  practice  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  obligatory  upon  all  students. 

ChemiMry, — Taught  to  the  classical  students,  by  text  book  and  lect- 
ures, through  two  sophomore  terms.  In  the  scientific  and  agricultural 
courses,  chemistry  is  an  obligatory  study  throughout  the  course.  The 
following  instruction  is  given:  First,  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemical 
l)hysics  and  general  chemistry.  Second,  two  courses  of  twenty-four  lect- 
ures each  upon  agricultural  and  industrial  chemistry.  Third,  labora- 
tory practice  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  and  blowpiping, 
sixty  weeks  of  ten  hours'  work  each  week.  Special  students  and  post 
graduate  students  do  extra  laboratory  work. 

The  laboratories  are  as  follows :  One  for  blowpipe  and  qualitative  analy- 
sis, accommodating  twenty-five  students;  one  for  quantitative  analysis, 
with  room  for  twenty  students;  a  private  laboratory  for  the  professor. 

These  studies  were  introduced  into  this  institution  by  its  first  presi- 
dent, Evan  Pugh,  in  1860.  Dr.  Pugh  was  a  graduate  of  Gottingen  and 
Heidelberg,  and  came  to  the  college  fresh  from  two  years  devoted  to 
original  investigation  in  the  laboratory  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert^ 
at  Kothamstead,  England.  During  his  administration  the  scientific 
features  of  the  college  rapidly  developed  and  the  laboratories  were  filled 
with  students.  In  the  years  1862  to  1861  the  regular  students  in  labo- 
ratory i^ractice  numbered  over  sixty,  while  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ad- 
vanced students  were  engaged  in  special  original  investigations.  After 
the  death  of  President  Pugh  in  April,  1864,  there  occurred  frequent  and 
radical  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  institution,  under  which  the  labo- 
ratories were  dismantled  of  their  appliances  and  the  rooms  were  given 
over  to  other  uses.  Special  students  ceased  to  attend;  and  after  1866 
the  regular  students  in  laboratory  practice  were  in  classes  numbering 
less  than  a  dozen  members.  Between  1864  and  1877  there  were  four 
successive  professors  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  college.  The  pres- 
ent incumbent,  who  was  assistant  professor  under  Dr.  Pugh,  returned  to 
it  as  full  professor  in  August,  1877.  The  laboratory  appointments  are 
now  excellent  and  the  trustees  show  a  desire  to  encourage  the  depart- 
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ment.    At  the  date  of  reporti  ng  there  were  eighteen  students  in  labora- 
tory practice,  an  increase  of  eleven  within  a  year. 

WASHINGTON  AND  JEFFERSON   COLLEGE,   AT  WASHINGTON. 

James  Adair  Lyon,  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

Physics. — Prescribed,  three  hours  a  week,  through  one  junior  and  two 
senior  terms.    Text  book,  Atkinson's  Ganot. 

Glwmistry. — Taught  to  the  junior  class  through  the  first  and  second 
terms,  three  hours  weekly.  Eoscoe  is  used  as  a  text  book,  but  is  en- 
larged upon  in  the  classroom.  Analytical  chemistry  is  an  elective 
study,  open  to  the  senior  class  from  September  to  April.  Four  hours  a 
week  are  assigned  to  laboratory  work,  although  this  time  is  frequently 
exceeded.  Eliot  and  Storer's  Qualitative  Analysis  is  used  as  a  text  book, 
but  more  work  is  done  than  is  there  laid  down. 

DELAWARE. 
DELAWARE   COLLEGE,   AT  NEWARK. 

Physics, — E.  D.  Porter,  professor  of  agriculture,  physics,  and  civil 
engineering.  Instruction  in  physics  is  confined  to  recitations,  with  class 
experiments,  twice  a  week  through  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Text 
book,  Silliman. 

Chemistry. — T.  E.  Wolf,  professor  of  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy, 
and  natural  history.  Dr.  Wolf  is  also  State  chemist  and  gives  much 
time  to  the  analysis  of  fertilizers.  Inorganic  chemistry  is  taught  from 
Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual,  with  supplementary  lectures,  three  times 
weekly.  Students  in  the  three  years'  scientific  course  take  this  subject 
throughout  their  middle  year,  the  seniors  in  other  courses  reciting  with 
them.  In  the  senior  year  the  scientific  students  take  up  organic  chem- 
istry, twice  a  week,  with  Eoscoe  for  a  text  book.  Laboratory  work  is 
also  begun  in  this  year,  and  two  afternoons  a  week  are  generally  de- 
voted to  it.  Qualitative  analysis  is  studied  with  Thorpe's  text  book. 
The  students  in  agriculture  also  get  agricultural  chemistry. 

There  are  good  facilities  for  instruction  in  quantitative  analysis,  but 
it  is  mainly  a  post  graduate  study  and  very  small  classes  take  it.  Lab- 
oratory work  is  not  required  of  either  classical  or  literary  students. 
Special  students  not  in  regular  college  chasses  may  receive  instruction 
in  the  laboratory. 

MARYLAND. 

Eeports  were  received  from  St.  John's  College,  Loyola  College,  Wash- 
ington College,  Frederick  College,  Western  Maryland  College,  and  the 
institutions  described  below.  The  essential  fVicts  concerning  the  above 
named  colleges  will  be  found  in  the  statistical  tables. 

From  Eock  Hill  College  an<l  St.  Charles's  College  no  reports  were  re- 
ceived.   Tiieir  catalogues  have,  however,  been  duly  consulted. 
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UNITED   STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY,    AT  ANNAPOLIS. 

Physics. — Begun  in  the  seiiond  term  of  the  secoail  year,  witli  recita- 
tions from  Balfour  Stewart's  text  book  and  occasional  lectures,  three 
times  a  week,  for  four  months.  In  the  second  term  of  the  third  year, 
Jenkin's  Electricity  and  Magnetism  is  taken  up  and  studied  three  hours 
a  week  during  four  months.  In  the  fourth  year  the  same  amount  of  time 
is  spent  upon  Stewart's  Heat.  Occasional  lectures  are  delivered  through- 
out the  course.  Every  lecture  is  taken  down  by  the  students,  and  the 
note  books  are  regularly  examined  and  marked.  The  course  is  exten- 
sively illustrated  by  problems. 

In  the  fourth  year  there  are  also  two  laboratory  electives,  one  in 
electricity,  three  hours  a  week,  for  four  months;  the  other  in  x)hysical 
measurements,  sLx  hours  a  week  (three  two  hour  exercises),  for  the  same 
time.  There  is  a  finely  arranged  electrical  laboratory,  and  also  an  excel- 
lent laboratory  for  experiments  in  heat,  light,  and  sound. 

Chemistry. — Professor,  C.  E.  Munroe.  Eequired  in  the  first  term  of 
the  third  year.  Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual  is  studied,  and  there  is  one 
lecture,  one  recitation,  and  one  laboratory  exercise  each  week  for  four 
months. 

The  foregoing  is  the  course  for  cadet  midshipmen.  The  course  for 
cadet  engineers  is  the  same,  except  that  these  students  have  for  twenty- 
three  weeks  five  hours  each  Saturday  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  and 
for  eighteen  weeks  three  exercises  a  week  of  two  hours  each  in  labora- 
tory practice,  either  physical  or  chemical,  as  they  may  elect.  If  they 
take  chemistry  during  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  hours,  they 
get  through  a  course  in  qualitative  analysis^  a  course  in  the  quantita- 
tive analysis  of  ores,  steel,  iron,  alloys,  and  paints,  and  a  short  course 
in  mineralogy  and  metallurgy.  If  in  the  elective  they  take  physics, 
they  have  a  course  of  measurements  in  heat  or  electricity,  and  get  only 
the  Saturday  work  in  qualitative  analysis  and  blowpiping. 

The  course  in  natural  philosophy  began  here  in  1845  and  included 
mechanics,  optics,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  chemistry.  Xo  consider- 
able appropriation  for  apparatus  was  made  until  1850.  The  chemical 
laboratory  was  finished  in  1875.  The  i)hysical  laboratory  is  but  just 
comi)leted.  Previous  to  1875  a  small  laboratory  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing ten  students  was  used  for  both  chemical  and  physical  work.  The 
nov\'  large  chemical  laboratory  can  accommodate  one  hundred  students 
working  in  two  divisions  alternately,  and  there  is  besides  a  smaller  labo- 
ratory for  quantitative  analysis. 

Original  researches  have  been  i^ublished  from  these  laboratories  as 
follows:  By  Ensign  A.  A.  Michelson,  "Experimental  determination 
of  the  velocity  of  light;"  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Munroe,  ''The  estimation  of 
manganese  as  ]>yroi)hosphate,"  "  The  production  of  distilled  water  from 
service  steam,"  and  an  ''Analysis  of  the  service  water  of  Aunai)olis." 
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Torpedo  Station ^  at  Newporty  /?.  /. 

Here  there  is  a  special  course  of  instruction  for  naval  officers  who 
have  seen  several  years'  service  and  who  are  believed  to  be  fitted  for 
the  work.  It  lasts  for  three  months,  four  hours  a  day,  five  days  in  the 
week.  Professor  Moses  G.  Farmer  has  charge  of  electricity  and  Pro- 
fessor W.  N.  Hill  of  chemistry.  The  course  is  as  follows :  Twenty-seven 
lectures  on  electricity  and  four  hours  a  week  of  practical  work,  fifteen 
lectures  on  chemistry,  ten  lectures  on  explosives,  twenty-five  lectures 
on  torpedoes  and  twenty-eight  hours  of  practical  work,  four  hours  a 
week  of  lectures  and  practical  work  in  fuse  making.  (See  lieport  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  !N^avy  for  1878.) 

Since  the  Naval  Academy  is  an  institution  different  in  kind  and  in 
special  purpose  from  any  of  the  other  schools  which  we  have  to  consider, 
a  few  words  just  here  may  not  be  out  of  place  concerning  the  usefulness 
of  science  to  a  naval  officer.  It  was  not  until  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Academy  that  physics  and  chemistry  were  added  to  the 
course  of  study;  and  although,  through  force  of  circumstances,  these 
branches  have  brought  themselves  more  and  more  into  prominence, 
there  is  yet  in  the  minds  of  many  naval  officers  only  a  vague  idea  of 
their  value  and  in  some  cases  even  a  strenuous  opposition  to  their 
growth  in  the  academic  curriculum.  These  studies  are  also  opposed  by 
those  who  regard  a  man's  attainments  in  mathematics  as  a  true  measure 
of  his  ability,  and  who  consequently  look  with  contempt  upon  natural 
science  except  when  it  admits  of  mathematical  discussion.  It  would  be 
easy  to  point  out  the  fallacies  which  underlie  these  sources  of  opposi- 
tion, but  such  an  argument  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  report.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  writer  is,  not  to  show  the  relative  value  of  the  studies  in  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  other  studies,  but  their  actual  utility  to  the  naval 
officer. 

The  commanding  officer  of  a  ship  is  the  ruler  of  a  community,  the 
head  of  a  household.  Within  the  narrow  walls  of  a  vessel  inclosing 
hundreds  of  men  are  contained  all  their  food  and  water,  ail  their  cloth- 
ing, and  all  the  materiaU  for  tlie  pursuit  of  their  various  c  illings.  There 
the  men  eat  and  there  they  throw  off  their  effete  material,  and  the  care 
of  all  depends  upon  the  commander.  He  is  responsible  for  the  parity 
of  their  food  and  for  the  hygienic  condition  of  their  surroundings.  Surely 
a  fiimiliarity  witli  the  results  of  modern  scientific  investigations  cannot 
but  be  useful  to  him.  Again,  the  instruments  upon  which  he  depends 
for  his  safety,  the  sextant,  the  compass,  the  chronometer,  and  the  barom- 
eter, are  purely  physical  instruments,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
which  their  construction  and  use  involve  must  be  of  as  great  value  to 
him  as  an  af;^|aaintance  with  the  way  in  which  the  formuL'e  and  the 
tables  that  he  r^mploys  in  his  calculations  were  deduced.  If  we  con- 
sider the  annamfjnt,  we  find  that  here  again  the  progress  of  m  >Jern 
science  is  siidi  th?it  the  intelligent  officer  must  become  familiar  with 
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her  resalts.  Improvements  in  the  gun  and  in  the  torpedo  can  only  be 
effected  rationally  by  the  scientific  officer,  and  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemical  science  the  new  explosives  cannot  be  comprehended,  or  even 
tLsed  without  great  danger. 

Furthermore,  naval  officers  are  at  different  times  on  duty  in  the  Xaval 
Observatory,  as  observers,  rating  chronometers,  or  correcting  compasses. 
At  the  Hydrographic  Office  they  compile  and  compare  tbermometrical, 
barometrical,  and  hydrometrical  observations  and  observations  on  the 
winds,  tides,  and  currents.  They  take  the  records  of  soundings  and  of 
surveys,  and  make  charts  of  the  ocean,  bottom  and  surface,  for  the 
whole  world.  They  are  attached  to  the  Coast  Survey,  doing  all  the  va- 
rieties of  work  in  which  the  survey  is  engaged ;  to  the  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engineering,  designing  the  machinery  for  our  ships ;  to  gun  foundries, 
superintending  .the  construction  of  ordnance ;  to  gunpowder  mills,  su- 
pervising the  manufacture  of  powder.  They  are  detailed  in  boards  to 
inspect  food,  fuel,  materials,  and  clothing.  In  every  one  of  these  occu- 
pations a  knowledge  of  either  physical  or  chemical  science  is  advanta- 
geous and  in  some  cases  absolutely  necessary. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,   AT  BALTIMORE. 

Physics. — Professor  H.  A.  Eowland  and  Associate  Professor  C.  S.  Hast- 
ings, assisted  by  several  fellows.  During  the  academic  year  1878-'79, 
the  following  classes  were  in  operation :  General  physics,  two  experi- 
mental lectures  and  three  recitations  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Dr. 
Hastings;  thermodynamics,  thirty  mathematical  lectures  and  ten  reci- 
tations, Professor  Eowland ;  electricity  and  magnetism,  eighty  mathe- 
matical lectures  and  twenty-seven  recitations.  Professor  Rowland; 
spherical  harmonics,  ten  mathematical  lectures.  Dr.  Thomas  Craig; 
theoretical  dynamics,  fifteen  mathematical  lectures,  Dr.  Craig ;  hydro- 
dynamics, twenry-four  mathematical  lectures,  Dr.  Craig;  theory  of  the 
telescope,  four  lectures  to  astronomers  and  mathematicians.  Dr.  Hast- 
ings ;  laboratory  work  for  special  students,  five  times  a  week  throughout 
the  year.  Professor  Rowland ;  laboratory  work,  Saturday  class  for  ad- 
vanced students,  once  a  .week  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Hastings ; 
laboratory  work,  Saturday  class  in  general  physics,  once  a  week  through- 
out the  year,  Dr.  Hastings ;  reading  and  discussion  of  current  physical 
journals,  once  weekly  through  the  year.  The  fellows  and  advanced 
students  were  also  engaged  in  researches  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Rowland. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  finely  equipped  and  contains  some  of  the 
rarest  and  most  valuable  instruments  of  precision.  A  list  of  the  latter, 
not  including  apparatus  for  mere  demonstration,  is  given  in  the  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  university.  The  same  document  also  contains  a 
catalogue  of  the  scientific  j^apers  and  researches  thus  far  i^ublishe<l 
from  the  institution. 

Chemistry, — Professor,  Ira  Remsen;  associate  professor,  H.  X.  ^Morse, 
4n(; 
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assistunt,  L.  B.  Hall,  and  several  fellows.  Professor  J.  W.  Mallet,  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  lectures  npon  technological  chemistry* 
During  the  academic  year  1878-'79,  the  following  courses  of  instruction 
in  chemistry  were  given :  General  chemistry,  four  lectures  by  Professor 
Eemsen  and  two  examinations  by  Dr.  Morse,  weekly,  first  half  year  j 
general  chemistry  continued,  four  lectures  and  two  examinations  weekly, 
second  half  year,  Dr.  Morse ;  laboratory  work,  four  to  eight  hours  daily, 
through  the  year.  Professor  Eemsen  and  Dr.  Morse ;  organic  chemistry, 
four  lectures  weekly,  second  half  year.  Professor  Eemsen ;  analytical 
chemistry,  once  weekly,  through  the  year,  Dr.  Morse ;  history  of  chem- 
istry, twelve  lectures.  Professor  Eemsen ;  waste  products  of  chemical 
manufacture,  twenty  lectures,  Professor  Mallet;  history  of  the  chief 
branches  of  chemical  industry,  twenty  lectures.  Professor  Mallet ;  read- 
ing and  discussion  of  current  chemical  journals,  twice  weekly,  through 
the  year. 

The  fellows  and  advanced  students  have  also  been  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  investigations  under  Professor  Eemsen.  A  list  of  the  researches 
thus  far  published  is  given  in  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  university. 
Professor  Eemsen  also  edits,  with  the  assistance  of  several  other  chem- 
ists, the  American  Chemical  Journal. 

The  general  character  of  the  chemical  work  at  this  university  may  be 
described  thus :  Chemistry  is  taught  for  two  purposes :  first,  as  part  of 
a  general  training ;  second,  as  a  specialty.  The  students  who  are  not 
specialists  may  study  the  science  in  question  either  for  a  year  or  for  a 
year  and  three-quarters.  The  lectures  extend  through  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  they  are  aecompanied  by  frequent  oral  and  written  examina- 
tions. The  laboratory  work  occupies  a  year,  with  four  hours  of  practice 
daily.  The  shortest  course  which  is  permitted  consists  of  a  yearns 
lectures  and  a  half  year  of  laboratory  work.  The  larger  of  the  two 
courses  above  referred  to  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  regular  course 
of  the  speciahst. 

The  student  having  been  familiarized  in  the  introductory  courses  with 
the  general  principles  of  chemistry,  the  reactions  of  chemical  substances, 
and  the  leading  methods  used  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis^, 
is  now  required  to  apply  his  knowledge  in  the  making  of  difficult 
analyses  and  in  the  preparation  of  bodies  involving  the  use  of  the  most 
complicated  processes.  He  is  finally  required  to  prepare  a  number  of  the 
typical  compounds  of  carbon ;  and  last  of  all  a  subject  is  given  him  the 
working  out  of  which  will  introduce  him  to  the  method  of  conducting  an 
original  investigation.  At  the  completion  of  this  course,  which  occupies 
after  the  preliminary  course  about  two  years,  the  student  may  present 
himself,  under  certain  prescribed  conditions,  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  or 

PII.  D. 

Eesearch  is  regarded  as  a  very  important  part  of  every  complete 
course  in  chemistry.  The  teaching  is  so  directed  that  every  student 
must  necessarily  recognize  its  importance.    Constant  reference  is  made 
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to  sources  of  information,  so  that  familiarity  with  the  literature  of 
chemistry  is  the  first  result,  and  from  this  comes  a  clearer  notion  in  the 
student's  mind  of  the  way  in  which  the  different  subjects  have  been 
built  up. 

Yery  few  text  books  are  used  in  the  classroom,  but  various  works 
upon  chemistry  are  recommended  for  general  reading.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  short  time  given  to  recitations  from  Kemsen's  "Theoretical 
Chemistry."  Galloway  and  Classen  are  used  almost  entirely  as  guides 
in  the  laboratory,  although  the  larger  books  are  constantly  employed  for 
reference. 

MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,    AT  COLLEGE  STATION. 

Physics, — E.  E.  Nelson,  professor  of  physics  and  applied  mathematics. 
Taught  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  The  text  books  are  Nor- 
ton's Philosophy,  Todhunter's  Mechanics,  and  Bartlett's  Acoustics  and 
Optics.  Lectures  are  delivered  in  addition  to  the  text  book  work.  The 
seniors  have  a  course  in  Eankine's  Applied  Mechanics. 

Cliemistry, — W.  D.  Morgan,  professor  of  chemistry  .and  natural  his- 
tory. The  freshmen  have  recitations  and  lectures  upon  general  chem- 
istry, both  inorganic  and  organic.  In  the  subsequent  years  of  the  course 
instruction  is  furnished  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  blow- 
piping,  assaying,  photography,  toxicology,  and  agricultural  chemistry. 
There  is  a  well  arranged  laboratory ;  and  a  gold  badge  representing 
a  chemical  implement  is  awarded  as  a  prize  for  the  best  quantitative 
analysis  by  a  member  of  the  sophomore  class.  No  research  work  is 
reported.  Neither  returns  nor  catalogue  specify  exactly  how  much 
chemistry  is  required  for  gradiiiition  nor  how  much  time  is  assigned 
to  the  several  branches  of  the  subject. 

DISTKICT   OF  COLUMBIA. 

(IKOKGKTOWN   UNIVERSITY. 

Physics, — Tlie  graduating  class  study  Atkinson's  Ganot,  six  hours 
weekly,  throughout  the  year.  Lectures,  with  experiments  by  the  pro- 
fessor, are  given  five  days  in  the  week.  On  Saturday  there  are  two  half 
hour  lectures  by  students,  with  repetition  of  the  experiments.  Prob- 
lems have  not  lately  been  assigned  to  students,  but  probably  will  be  in 
the  future. 

Chemistry, — Begun  in  the  sophomore  year.  One  year  is  devoted  to 
inorganic  chemistry,  and  a  second  to  organic  chemistry  and  analysis. 
Laboratory  practice  is  obligatory  upon  all  students. 

Physics  was  a  i)art  of  the  regular  course  in  this  institution  as  early 
as  1817.  In  1831  chemistry  was  introduced,  but  was  confined  to  the 
senior  class.  In  1873  it  was  brought  forward  to  the  place  which  it  now 
occupies.     Special  i)rizes  for  excellence  arc  awarded  in  both  subjects. 

458 
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COLUMBIAN'  UNIVERSITY  AND  IIOWAKI)   UNIVERSITY. 

The  work  dono  iu  chemistry  and  physics  at  these  institutions  is  suffi- 
ciently described  in  the  statistical  tables.  The  former  has  the  more 
advanced  classes  and  offers  facilities  for  optional  laboratory  practice. 

NATIONAL  DKAF-MUTE  COLLEGE. 

Professor  J.  C.  Gordon  has  charge  of  both  chemistry  and  physics. 

Physics. — Studied  from  an  elementary  text  book  two  terms  of  the  pre- 
paratory year,  and  also  from  SnelPs  Olmsted  one  junior  term.  The 
juniors  also  give  one  term  to  mechanics,  using  the  same  author.  The 
apparatus  in  the  laboratory  affords  the  means  of  illustrating  the  prin- 
cipal phenomena,  and  students  are  expected  to  make  the  experiments 
themselves  as  far  as  possible. 

Chemistry. — The  sophomores  memorize  an  elementary  text  book  in 
order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  principles,  theories,  symbols,  and  no- 
menclature of  the  subject.  This  work  is  accompanied  or  followed  by 
illustrative  experiments,  which  include  the  course  recommended  by 
Frankland. 

The  juniors  are  required  to  do  laboratory  work,  following  the  sylla- 
bus prescribed  for  the  elementary  stage  in  the  English  examinations  at 
South  Kensington.  Eliot  and  Storer's  text  book  in  qualitative  analysis 
is  taken  up  in  the  last  term  of  the  year.  The  students  take  notes  of 
the  work  performed  and  submit  monthly  reports.  The  laboratory  is 
fitted  up  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  instruments,  chemicals,  and 
books  of  reference. 

VIRGINIA. 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  described  in  the  text,  reports  were  re- 
ceived from  Randolph  Macon  College  and  Emory  and  llenry  College. 

Xo  returns  were  sent  in  by  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Richmond  Col- 
lege, Roanoke  College,  the  College  of  William  and  3Iary,  the  Newmar- 
ket Polytechnic  Institute,  or  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College.  The  catalogues  of  some  of  these  institutions,  however,  have 
been  consulted  in  making  up  the  statistical  tables. 

UNIVERSITY  OF    VIRGINIA,  AT  CIIARLOTTK8VILLK. 

Physics. —  Professor  F.  11.  Smith.  There  are  two  courses  of  lectures, 
each  extending  through  the  session  of  nine  months,  unbroken  by  vaca- 
tion. One  course,  of  three  lectures  a  week,  each  an  hour  and  a  half 
long,  is  devoted  to  general  physics,  discussed  and  illustrated  experi- 
mentally and  with  the  aid  of  the  simpler  mathematics.  The  other  course, 
of  three  lectures  a  week,  each  an  hour  in  length,  is  devoted  to  mechan- 
ics and  astronomy,  studied  with  the  aid  of  the  higher  mathematics. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  lecture  the  professor  questions  the  class 
on  the  subject  of  the  preceding  lecture.  He  thus  occupies  about  one- 
third  of  the  time  and  addresses  the  students  upon  new  matter  during 
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the  remaining  two  thirds.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  text  books  are 
used  as  such,  the  books  so  designated  being  rather  employed  for  fre- 
quent reference,  as  others  for  occasional  consultation,  while  the  per- 
sonal oral  teaching  of  the  professor  is  the  principal  basis  of  the  course. 

The  laboratory  teaching  in  physics  is  both  theoretical  and  practical. 
On  the  theoretical  side,  instruction  is  given  in  the  reduction  of  observa- 
tions, the  graphical  representation  of  results,  interpolation,  and  so  on. 
The  practical  work  embraces  physical  manipulation,  measurements  with 
instruments  of  precision,  the  investigation  of  physical  laws,  &c. 

When  suflBciently  advanced,  students  are  encouraged  to  take  up  simple 
questions  requiring  original  research.  The  teaching  is  oral  and  informal, 
with  frequent  personal  aid  from  the  professor  and  reference  to  any  books 
that  may  be  needed.  The  time  occupied  is  practically  limited  only  by 
the  demands  upon  the  student  arising  from  his  work  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  university. 

In  former  years  physics  has  been  taught  in  the  University  of  Virginia 
by  the  following  professors :  Charles  Bonnycastle,  E.  M.  Patterson,  and 
William  B.  Eogers. 

Chemistry, — Professor  J.  W.  Mallet.  Adjunct  Professor  F.  P.  Dun- 
nington  has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  laboratory  work. 

There  are  two  main  courses  of  lectures,  each  course  of  three  lectures 
a  week  for  nine  months.  Each  lecture  is  an  hour  and  a  half  long.  One 
course  is  devoted  to  general  or  scientific  chemistry,  illustrated  exj)eri- 
mentally.  The  other  course  is  upon  industrial  or  apphed  chemistry,  and 
is  illustrated  by  models,  diagrams,  experiments,  and  so  on.  There  is 
also  a  short  course  of  lectures,  three  weekly  for  about  six  weeks,  on  agri- 
cultural chemistry. 

The  time  occupied  at  each  exercise  in  questioning  the  class  upon  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  lecture  is  about  one-third  of  the  whole.  In 
the  class  of  general  chemistry  it  has  for  several  years  been  the  prac- 
tice to  concentrate  all  tlio  questioning  upon  one  day  in  the  week  (thus 
preserving  the  correct  proportion  of  time)  and  on  this  occasion  to  en- 
courage the  asking  of  questions  by  the  students,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  review  in  a  conversational  way,  as  in  the  discussions  of  a  scientific 
society,  the  subjects  last  brought  forward  in  the  formal  lectures.  Xo 
lessons  in  text  books  are  ever  assigned ;  but  the  students  are  expected 
to  read  a  good  elementary  treatise  parallel  to  the  lectures,  and  are  ad- 
vised to  refer  to  more  extended  works  at  their  disposal  in  the  library. 
The  meaning  and  practical  use  of  formuhe  are  often  called  for,  and 
stoichiomctrical  problems  are  from  time  to  time  given  out  to  the  class. 

In  the  laboratory,  occui)ying  a  specially  built  brick  building  capable 
of  accommodating  fifty  students,  there  are  two  principal  classes  in  ana- 
lytical chemistry.  Each  class  continues  through  the  entire  session 
of  nine  months.  To  one  class  is  given  a  course  in  chemical  manipula- 
tion and  (pialitative  analysis,  of  two  lessons  a  week,  each  of  three  or 
four  hours'  duration.    The  student  has  permission  to  occupy  a  longer 
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time  afterwards  by  himself,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  The  other  class  has 
a  full  course  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  students  in  which 
are  free  to  work  in  the  laboratory  six  days  in  the  week,  from  9  A.  M.  to 
5  or  6  p.  M. 

The  laboratory  instruction  is  personal,  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  the  adjunct  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  and  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  professor.  Students  are  strongly  urged  to  undertake  orig- 
inal research;  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  being,  here  as  else- 
where, the  short  time  for  which  reasonably  advanced  pupils  can  gener- 
ally be  induced  to  remain,  in  the  face  of  the  temptations  held  out  for 
active  employment  in  society.  The  attempt  is  made,  however,  even 
with  beginners,  to  show  that  the  best  answer  to  a  doubt  as  to  matter  of 
fact  may  be  obtained  by  direct  experiment  rather  than  by  mere  refer- 
ence to  authority;  and  simple  bits  of  original  investigation  are  easily 
<levised,  which  may  at  least  do  the  student  good  by  teaching  him  what 
«uch  work  means.  The  fruit  of  this  policy  may  be  seen  in  the  consider- 
able number  of  original  memoirs  which  have  been  published  from  this 
laboratory-. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  is  a  short  course  for  medical  students 
in  the  clinical  applications  of  practical  chemistry.  The  laboratory  is 
also  open  to  students  for  special  work,  such  as  assaying,  technological 
research,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  absolute  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the  studies 
to  be  pursued  has  always  been  allowed  to  every  matriculate  at  the 
LTniversity  of  Virginia  since  its  foundation.  Hence  it  is  not  easy  to 
describe  its  system  of  instruction  in  terms  readily  comparable  with  those 
oommonly  used  as  to  other  institutions  of  learning  where  prescribed 
courses  of  combined  or  successive  studies  are  laid  down.  Independent 
diplomas  are  given  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  particular  subjects; 
and  such  may  be  obtained  by  the  student  in  either  the  lectures  or  the 
laboratory  work  of  either  physics  or  chemistry.  The  requirement  for 
the  acquisition  of  such  a  diploma  is  the  passing,  with  a  fixed  standard 
of  merit,  two  examinations;  written  for  the  lecture  course,  practical  for 
laboratory  work,  the  one  near  the  middle,  the  other  at  the  end  of  a  ses- 
sion. The  time  occupied  by  a  written  examination  is  about  seven  or 
eight  hours,  but  in  one  of  practical  character  may  extend  over  several 
<lays. 

Former  teachers  of  chemistry  have  been  as  follows :  Professor  John  P. 
Emmet,  Professor  Eobert  E.  Rogers,  Professor  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  Pro- 
fessor S.  Maupin,  Assistant  Instructor  D.  K.  Tuttle. 

WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY,  AT  LEXINGTON. 

Physics. — Harry  Estill,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  acting 
professor  of  applied  mathematics.  Required  for  the  degrees  of  B.  s.,  M. 
A.,  or  c.  E.  Elective  for  the  degrees  of  B.  p.  or  A.  B.  The  study  is  dis- 
tributed between  two  classes,  the  junior  and  the  senior,  each  of  which 
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meets  the  professor  five  times  a  week.  In  the  junior  class  the  work  for 
the  first  half  session  is  confined  to  recitations  with  experimental  illos- 
trations.  Text  book,  Balfour  Stewart.  During  the  second  half  session 
the  professor  dispenses  with  a  text;  and,  confining  himself  to  some  special 
branch  of  his  subject,  develops  it  by  lectures  and  experiments  as  far  as 
possible.  The  junior  class  is  expected  to  be  a  class  of  experimenters,  in 
whose  labors  the  professor  will  assist. 

The  senior  class  must  understand  the  ordinary  processes  of  mathe- 
matics. For  the  first  term  Bartlett's  Analytical  Mechanics  is  studied. 
The  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  or  some 
similar  subject  will  be  investigated  during  the  second  term. 

The  apparatus  is  extensive  and  new,  having  been  constructed  at  Paris 
under  the  special  direction  of  the  professor. 

Chemistry. — J.  L.  Campbell,  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology.  The  chair  was  specially  endowed,  in  1826,  with  the  sum  of 
$40,000,  given  by  John  Eobinson.  Chemistry  is  required  or  elective  for 
the  various  degrees  precisely  like  physics.  The  course  of  instruction 
embraces  chemical  physics;  theoretical,  inorganic,  organic,  and  physi- 
ological chemistry;  lectui*es  upon  agriculture;  and  the  history  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  chemical  science.  Text  books,  Boscoe  and 
Fownes.  The  class  meets  the  professor  in  the  laboratory  six  times  a 
week  for  recitations  and  lectures.  The  latter  are  elaborately  illus- 
trated by  experiments.  The  recitations  are  both  written  and  oral,  and 
problems  are  frequently  assigned.  Exercises  in  laboratory  work  will  be 
given  hereafter. 

A  prize  medal  is  given  for  proficiency  in  natural  philosophy,  chemis- 
try, and  applied  mathematics. 

VIRGINIA  MILITARY   INSTITUTE,    AT  LEXINGTON. 

Physics, — The  report  merely  states  that  instruction  is  given  by  reci- 
tations and  lectures,  chiefly  by  textbook. 

Chemistry. — Professor,  M.  B.  Hardin,  with  an  adjunct  and  one  or 
two  assistants,  according  to  the  number  of  students.  In  the  regular 
academic  course,  chemistry  is  begun,  as  a  required  study,  in  the  third 
year.  The  subjects  taken  up  are  general  descriptive  chemistry,  both 
inorganic  and  organic;  chemical  philosophy;  and  laboratory  practice. 
The  latter  embraces  preparative  work,  blowpipe  analysis,  BunsenV 
flame  reactions,  and  elementary  qualitative  analysis.  Two  hours  every 
other  day  are  given  to  laboratory  work  throughout  the  j^ear.  The  full 
course  is  required  of  all  students.  Occasional  lectures  are  also  given 
upon  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  manufactures,  &c. 
Textbooks,  Eoscoe  and  the  ''  Owens  College  Junior  Course.'' 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  is  a  special  course  in  chemistry,  em- 
bracing both  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  and  assaying.  The 
laboratory  is  fitted  up  to  accommodate  seventy  students. 

The  present  system  of  chemical  instruction  began  in  1858 ;  previously 
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the  teaching  was  chiefly  by  lectures.  Several  investigations  are  re- 
ported, mostly  analyses  of  mineral  springs,  waters,  ores,  Virginia  plas- 
ter, &c. ;  also,  two  papers  entitled  as  follows  :  "  On  certain  flame  reac- 
tions of  silver." — Proc.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  May  3,  1877.  "On  the  de- 
termination of  calcium  as  carbonate  after  precipitation  as  oxalate." — 
Same  journal,  July  11, 1878. 

WEST    VIRGINIA. 

A  report  was  received  from  West  Virginia  College,  at  Fleming  ton. 
Only  elementary  work  in  chemistry  and  physics  is  done  here,  and  it  is 
sufi&ciently  described  in  the  statistical  tables. 

BETHANY   COLLEGE,  AT  BETUANY. 

J.  F.  Eastwood,  professor  of  natural  sciences. 

Physics. — Eequired  in  the  classical  course  during  the  first  half  of  the 
senior  year.  In  the  scientific  course  it  is  studied  through  the  second 
junior  and  first  senior  terms,  with  practical  physics  in  the  second  senior 
term.    Text  book,  Ganot. 

A  physical  laboratory  has  been  fitted  up,  and  a  special  course  is  given 
in  experimental  philosophy  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  wishing  such 
instruction.  The  course  occupies  from  six  to  ten  weeks,  and  for  it  a 
fee  of  twenty -five  dollars  is  charged.  It  embraces  the  verification 
and  illustration  of  physical  laws  and  covers  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  matter,  sound,  light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the 
conservation  and  correlation  of  forces.  Bach  student  performs  all  the 
experiments  himself,  and  keeps  a  record  describing  minutely  the  work 
done  and  explaining  the  phenomena  observed.  On  completing  the 
course  he  is  examined ;  and  if  proficient  he  may  receive  a  certificate  of 
proficiency  upon  payment  of  two  dollars. 

Chemistry. — In  the  classical  course  Eliot  and  Storer's  text  book  is 
studied  during  the  second  junior  term.  In  the  scientific  course,  during 
the  same  term,  Roscoe  is  used,  and  laboratory  practice  is  required 
through  the  first  half  of  the  senior  year.  The  latter  consists  of  four 
months  in  qualitative  analysis  and  about  one  month  in  quantitative 
analysis,  one  hour  daily.  Courses  in  toxicology  and  urine  analysis  are 
provided,  but  are  not  required  in  the  regular  curriculum. 

There  is  also  a  special  course  in  practical  chemistry,  for  which  a  cer- 
tificate is  given.  It  is,  briefly,  as  follows:  (1)  Qualitative  analysis,  the 
examination  of  a  hundred  substances;  (2)  mineralogy,  the  determina- 
tion of  a  hundred  minerals  with  the  blowpipe;  (3)  quantitative  analysis; 
(4)  assaying;  (5)  pharmacy,  the  preparation  of  medicinal  agents — acid- 
imetry  and  alkalimetry.  The  course  in  qualitative  analysis  must  pre- 
cede any  of  the  others.  -After  it  a  student  may  take  one  or  all  of  the 
remaining  branches,  and  his  certificate  will  indicate  the  character  of 
the  work  done.    The  cost  of  qualitative  analysis  will  be  about  twenty- 
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four  dollars,  and  of  mineralogy,  ten  dollars.  For  the  other  branches 
the  charge  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  materials  used.  No  orig- 
inal researches  are  reported. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY,  AT  MORGANTOWN. 

This  institution  failed  to  report.  Its  catalogue,  however,  indicates 
the  usual  amount  of  work  in  chemistry  and  physics  in  all  courses,  with 
two  terms  of  analytical  chemistry  and  two  terms  of  analytical  mechanics 
in  the  scientific  course  additional. 

m 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Besides  the  institutions  described  below,  Eutherford  College  and 
ITorth  Carolina  College  reported.    See  the  statistical  tables. 

Biddle  University,  Wake  Forest  College,  and  Weaverville  College 
neglected  to  report. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,   AT  CIIAI»EL  HILL. 

Physics. — Professor  E.  H.  Graves.  Professor  Graves  also  teaches  an- 
alytical geometry  and  calculus.  Physics  is  required  of  all  candidates 
for  degrees,  three  times  a  week,  during  the  junior  year. .  Mechanics  and 
astronomy  occupy  between  them  the  same  amount  of  time  in  the 
i^enior  year.  Text  books,  Desclianel,  and  Todhunter's  Mechanics  for 
Beginners. 

Chemistry, — Professor  A.  F.  Eedd.  Eequired  in  the  junior  year  of 
the  classical  and  philosophical  courses,  elective  during  the  senior  year. 
In  the  scientific  course  it  is  required  through  the  soi)homore  and  junior 
classes.  A  gold  medal  is  given  to  the  most  successful  student  of 
chemistry. 

The  first  year  in  chemistry  is  divided  into  two  courses,  a  lecture  course 
and  a  laboratory  course.  In  the  former  the  class  meets  the  professor 
three  tioies  a  week  throughout  the  scholastic  year,  to  study  chemical 
physics,  chemical  philosophy,  and  general  chemistry,  inorganic  and 
organic.  The  instruction  is  given  by  text  books  and  by  lectures,  with 
numerous  experioients.  Text  books,  Fownesand  Eoscoe.  In  the  labo- 
ratory course  the  students  spend  six  hours  a  week  with  the  professor 
throughout  the  scholastic  year,  working  upon  qualitative  analysis.  A 
deposit  of  612  is  required  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  defray  the 
cost  of  apparatus  and  chemicals. 

In  the  second  year's  course  quantitative  analysis  is  studied  and  lectures 
•on  industrial  clieinistry  are  given  twice  a  week.  The  work  of  the  year 
may  follow  such  directions  as  the  student  elects,  and  special  courses 
are  laid  out  in  agricultural,  analytical,  manure turing,  medical,  and 
l)harmaceutical  chemistry.  The  average  expense  of  taking  the  drug- 
gists' and  i)hysicians'  course  is  $30. 

The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  connected 
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with  this  university.  It  is  in  charge  of  Professor  A.  R.  Ledoux,  with 
three  assistants.  Here  fertilizers,  soils,  maris,  mineral  waters,  and 
agricultural  products  are  analyzed. 

The  university  was  first  opened  in  1795.  Chemistry  and  physics  were 
introduced  into  the  course  in  1818,  Dr.  Denison  Olmsted,  afterwards  of 
Yale  College,  being  the  first  professor.  The  university  was  suspended 
during  the  civil  war,  and  did  not  reopen  until  1875. 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE. 

Physics, — J.  R.  Blake,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy. 
The  study  is  begun  in  the  sophomore  class  with  recitations  from  Atkin- 
son's Ganot  and  lectures  by  the  professon  There  are  three  exercises  a 
week  throughout  the  year.  Problems  are  assigned  and  experiments 
are  freely  used.  The  junior  class  recite  twice  a  week  duripg  the  entire 
year  in  Peck's  Mechanics. 

Chemistry. — The  professor,  whose  name  is  not  reported,  teaches  also 
geology.  Barker's  text  book  is  studied  by  the  juniors  in  connection  with 
lectures  by  the  professor.  Constant  effort  is  made,  by  illustration,  exper- 
iment, and  the  working  of  problems,  to  render  the  students  familiar  with 
principles.  The  senior  class  spend  three  hours  a  day  for  three  days  in 
the  week  upon  practical  work  in  the  laboratory.  Fresenius's  Qualitative 
Analysis  is  the  text  book  used.    Graduate  students  receive  free  tuition. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  College  of  Charleston,  Newberry  Col- 
lege, and  Wofford  College.  None  of  these  colleges  attempts  advanced 
scientific  work  or  offers  laboratory  facilities  to  students.  Their  work  is 
sufficiently  described  in  the  statistical  tables. 

The  University  of  South  Carolina,  Erskine  College,  Furman  Univer- 
sity, and  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  College  and  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute (Claflin  University)  failed  to  report.  The  catalogues  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  and  of  Furman  University,  however,  indicate 
that  these  institutions  are  provided  with  laboratories  and  that  they  offer 
instruction  in  chemical  analysis. 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta  University  and  Pio  Nono  College  reported,  but  they  offer  no 
laboratory  facilities  for  students.  For  the  data  supplied,  see  the  statisti- 
cal tables.  The  University  of  Georgia  reported  fully  and  is  described 
below. 

The  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Bowdon  College,  Gainesville 
College,  Mercer  University,  and  Emory  College  did  not  report.  The 
catalogues  of  all  but  Bowdon  College  have,  however,  been  used  in  the 
work  of  tabulating. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA,   AT  ATHENS. 

Physics, — L.  H.  Charbonnier,  professor  of  natural  pbilosophj,  as- 
tronomy, and  engineering.  Tliere  are  three  classes  in  physics,  one  for 
juniors  and  two  for  students  in  the  senior  year.  During  the  junior 
year  the  class  meets  the  professor  three  times  a  week,  and  studies,  in 
succession,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  hydrodynamics,  acoustics,  light? 
and  heat.  Text  book,  Atkinson's  Ganot.  The  students  are  regularly 
examined  upon  the  text,  which  is  explained  and  expanded  by  the  pro- 
fessor in  familiar  or  formal  lectures;  and,  while  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
fundamental  principles,  the  course  is  largely  experimental  and  the  ap- 
plications of  science  to  practical  life  are  constantly  indicated.  This  course 
is  required  of  all  regular  candidates  for  degrees.  The  senior  course  in 
nfatural  philosophy  and  astronomy  is  taken  by  candidates  for  degrees 
in  science  and  engineering  during  their  junior  year,  but  by  all  other 
students  during  the  senior  year.  The  class  meet  twice  a  week,  and 
study  meteorology,  magnetism,  electricity,  and  astronomy.  This  course 
is  also  fully  illustrated  by  experiments.  The  senior  course  in  mechanics 
and  astronomy  is  only  prescribed  for  the  scientific  and  engineering  stu- 
dents. The  class  meet  the  professor  three  times  weekly,  to  study  spheri- 
cal astronomy  and  analytical  mechanics. 

Chemistry, — H.  C.  White,  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology, 
and  agriculture.  There  are  two  classes  in  this  subject,  the  junior  and 
the  senior.  The  students  of  the  junior  class  study  general  chemistry, 
meeting  the  professor  three  times  a  week  for  ten  months.  Subjects  are 
taken  up  in  the  following  order:  (1)  The  non-metallic  elements;  their 
history  and  their  combinations  with  each  other.  (2)  The  principles  of 
chemical  nomenclature,  symbols,  and  notation ;  the  general  principles  of 
chemical  philosophy.     (3)  The  metals;  their  history,  combinations,  &c. 

(4)  Organic  chemistr3\  Text  book,  Fownes.  This  course  is  illustrated 
experimentally,  and  practical  applications  of  the  several  subjects  are 
duly  noted.  The  senior  class  meet  also  three  times  a  week  for  ten 
months,  and  study  organic,  industrial,  and  agricultural  chemistry.  In- 
dustrial chemistry  is  tjiugUt  by  lectures,  illustrated  by  specimens,  models, 
and  drawings.  The  lectures  upon  agricultural  chemistry  begin  about 
the  first  of  April,  and  are  free  to  the  public,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Terrell  endowment.  In  this  course  the  following  subjects 
are  presented:  (I)  Tlie  chemistry  of  the  plant;  (2)  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  plant ;  (3)  the  chemistry  of  the  atmosphere ;  (4)  the 
chemistry  of  the  soil  and  its  physical  properties  induencing  agriculture  ; 

(5)  means  of  improving  the  soil  and  intluencing  the  growth  of  plants 
(farmyard  manures,  commercial  fertilizers,  &c.). 

There  is  also  a  class  for  practical  work  in  the  laboratory.  This  class 
meets  three  times  a  week,  spending  on  each  occasion  from  two  to  four 
hours  in  actual  practice.  A  thorough  course  of  manipulation,  blowpipe 
analysis,  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  is  thus  offered  to  students 
of  the  university. 
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The  following  course  of  study  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  chemi- 
cal science: 

Freshman  class, — English,  algebra,  geometry,  drawing,  history,  botany. 

Sophomore  class, — English,  algebra  and  geometry  completed,  history, 
book-keeping,  geometrical  drawing,  elements  of  mechanics,  trigonometry, 
mensuration  and  surveying  (with  practical  exercises),  botany,  zoology, 
agriculture. 

Junior  class. — General  chemistry ;  laboratory  practice  in  manipulation, 
blowpipe  analysis,  and  qualitative  analysis;  physics;  English  and  Eng- 
lish literature;  French;  German. 

Senior  class. — Industrial  chemistry,  including  mining  and  metallurgy, 
chemical  manufactures,  &c. ;  agricultural  chemistry;  quantitative  analy- 
sis, gravimetric  and  volumetric;  physics;  astronomy;  French;  German. 
The  student  is  obliged  to  spend  at  least  five  hours  a  day  in  the  labora- 
tory, six  days  of  the  week. 

In  the  agricultural  course  the  students  are  engaged  in  the  laboratory 
six  hours  a  week  through  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Their  work  is  nec- 
essanly  in  those  portions  of  chemistry  most  directly  related  to  agriculture. 

The  city  of  Athens  contributed  $25,000  for  the  erection  of  a  laboratory 
building.  This  is  a  three  story  structure  with  a  basement  covering  an 
area  of  one  hundred  by  fifty  feet.  The  entire  first  floor  and  basement 
are  occupied  by  the  department  of  chemistry,  and  contain  analytical 
laboratories,  balance  rooms,  an  assay  room,  a  room  for  microscopic  and 
spectroscopic  work,  an  industrial  museum,  store  rooms,  engine  room,, 
workshop,  printing  office,  &c.  The  second  floor  contains  a  lecture  room 
and  museum  for  the  department  of  agriculture,  with  an  apparatus  room, . 
working  room,  and  lecture  room  for  the  department  of  physics.  The . 
third  floor  is  devoted  to  the  department  of  engineering  and  drawiug. 
The  laboratories  are  open  to  students  the  whole  of  each  day.  A  fee  of 
$15  is  charged  to  each  student  for  the  use  of  chemicals.  A  common  set 
of  ordinary  apparatus  is  furnished  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $10.  Special 
students  may,  by  permission  of  the  faculty  and  payment  of  a  fee  of  $35,. 
take  a  course  of  chemistry  alone,  inchiding  lectures  and  laboratory 
practice. 

The  industrial  collection  of  the  university  is  quite  extensive,  uumbei'- 
ing  over  four  thousand  items.  It  well  illustrates  the  applications  of 
chemistry  to  the  useful  arts  and  is  made  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
organization  of  the  chemical  department. 

A  few  researches  are  reported  upon  such  subjects  as  aualyses  of  the  cot- 
ton plant,  of  Georgia  marls,  tests  of  strength  of  Georgia  timber  aud  iron, 
and  so  on.  The  university  was  founded  in  1803  and  the  sciences  were 
taught  from  the  beginning.  In  1870  laboratory  work  was  introduced, 
and  it  has  since  been  made  a  part  of  the  regular  college  curiiculum. 
Chemistry  and  physics  are  not  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Athens. 
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ALABAMA. 

The  institutions  described  in  the  text  were  the  only  ones  rei)orting. 
Southern  University,  Howard  College,  and  Spring  Hill  College  neglected 
to  report.    Their  catalogues  indicate  only  elementary  work. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA,   AT    TUSCALOOSA. 

Physics. —  Joshua  H.  Foster,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  as- 
tronomy. Required  in  both  regular  courses  of  study  through  the  junior 
year ;  also,  in  the  scientific  course  during  the  first  senior  term.  The 
classical  students  use  Peck's  Ganot  for  a  text  book,  while  those  in  the 
scientific  classes  use  Snell's  Olmsted.  There  is  a  general  course  of  popu- 
lar experimental  lectures,  covering  the  subjects  of  hydrostatics,  pneu- 
matics, sound,  magnetism,  electricity,  heat,  light,  and  meteorology ;  and 
this  alone  is  required  of  the  classical  students.  The  scientific  course 
involves,  additionally,  the  rigid  application  of  mathematics,  and  em- 
braces astronomy.  Mechanics  is  taught  in  the  first  half  of  the  senior 
year.  There  is  no  physical  laboratory  work,  although  there  is  a  good 
collection  of  apparatus. 

Chemistry. —  Eugene  A.  Smith,  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  geology  and  State  geologist;  Henry  McCalley,  assistant  instructor 
in  chemistry.  In  this  university  there  are  two  courses  of  instruction  in 
chemistry.  First,  there  is  an  experimental  course  of  lectures,  three  a 
week,  without  laboratory  practice.  It  covers  the  general  principles  of 
the  science  and  is  intended  for  students  of  the  classics  and  others  who 
desire  only  an  elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry.  This  course  is  given 
in  the  junior  year. 

The  second  or  special  course  is  one  of  laboratory  instruction,  and  at 
present  covers  two  years.  From  six  hours  a  week  upwards  is  spent  in 
actual  practice,  and  the  work  includes  chemical  manipulation,  qualita- 
tive analysis,  and  quantitative  analysis.  Formerly  this  course  occupied 
three  years,  the  retrenchment  having  taken  place  but  recently. 

Two  large  rooms  are  fitted  up  with  the  usual  laboratory  api)liances 
and  provided  with  all  the  apparatus,  chemicals,  &c.,  needed  for  an  ana- 
lytical course.  The  laboratory  is  open  to  graduate  students,  and  one  or 
two  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  thus  offered. 

The  only  research  work  reported  consists  of  analyses  of  coals,  ore^, 
rocks,  limestones,  &c.,  made  in  connection  with  the  State  geological 
survey. 

AGRICULTURAL   AND   MECHANICAL   COLLEGE   OF   ALABAMA,  AT   AUBURN. 

Physics. — Professor  P.  H.  Mell,  jr.  The  fourth  class  in  the  courses  of 
agriculture,  literature,  science,  and  engineering  study  Balfour  Stewart's 
Lessons  in  Elementary  Physics.  Frequent  experiments  are  performed 
before  the  students  and  many  illustrations  are  given  outside  of  the  text. 
The  object  is  to  furnish  a  foundation  for  subsequent  higher  study.  The 
second  class  in  all  the  regular  courses  study  Snell's  Olmsted.  Half  the 
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hour  is  devoted  to  a  close  examination  upon  text  and  notes,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  time  is  given  to  a  lecture  with  experiments. 

Chemistry, — Professor  William  C.  Stubbs.  The  third  class  in  all  regular 
courses  study  general  chemistry.  There  is  a  full  course  of  experimental 
lectures,  based  upon  Bloxam's  work  as  a  text  book.  The  second  class 
in  the  courses  of  agriculture  and  science  take  up  analytical  chemistry  in 
the  laboratory.  The  first  class  in  science  have  instruction  in  quantita- 
tive analysis,  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric.  The  corresponding 
grade  of  students  in  agriculture  study  agricultural  chemistry,  with  labo- 
ratory practice  in  the  analysis  of  soils  and  soil  products. 

The  laboratory  .is  provided  with  twenty-eight  working  tables  supplied 
with  gas  and  water.    The  outfit  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  is  ample. 

Some  investigations  have  been  made  in  this  college  relative  to  the 
soils  of  Alabama,  the  compasition  of  native  grasses,  the  analysis  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  and  so  on. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

From  Mississippi  College,  at  Clinton,  no  report  was  received.  Its 
catalogue  does  not  indicate  advanced  work  in  either  of  the  sciences 
under  consideration.  Shaw  University  and  Alcorn  University  reported, 
and  are  described  sufficiently  in  the  statistical  tables. 

UNIVERSITY  OF   MISSISSIPPI,  AT  OXFORD. 

Physics. — Robart  B.  Fulton,  professor  of  physics  and  astronomy.  This 
study  is  required  in  the  A.  b.  and  b.  s.  courses,  but  is  optional  in  the 
course  leading  to  the  ph.  b.  degree.  The  b.  a.  and  b.  s.  students  begin 
the  subject  with  their  junior  year,  reciting  together  daily,  except  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  For  two  or  three  months  they  are  drilled  upon 
the  mechanics  of  solids,  as  contained  in  Peck's  text  book.  Particular 
att<3ntion  is  given  to  the  solving  of  problems,  and  occasional  lectures 
are  delivered  explanatory  of  the  text  or  enlarging  upon  it.  They  next 
take  up  Atkinson's  Ganot  as  a  class  book,  studying  the  general  prop- 
erties of  matter  and  energy  and  the  mechanics  of  solids  so  far  as  it  was 
not  treated  in  the  former  text  book.  They  then  take  all  the  text  relat- 
ing to  the  mechanics  of  liquids  and  gases,  acoustics,  and  heat.  In  using 
the  text  books,  a  certain  portion  is  assigned  for  study,  and  at  the  next 
hour,  if  the  matter  needs  illustration  by  experiments,  the  apparatus  is 
placed  before  the  class  and  students  are  called  upon  to  describe  the 
mode  of  experimentation  before  the  work  begins.  Occasional  lectures 
are  given  on  matter  entirely  outside  the  text  and  also  in  the  form  of 
current  notes  upon  nearly  every  lesson.  Students  are  required  to  keep 
a  record  of  these. 

In  the  senior  year  the  same  classes  attend  together  three  times  weekly 
to  study  light  and  electricity  from  Ganot's  text,  after  the  above  method. 
The  problems  are  required  to  be  solved  throughout  both  years.  The 
latter  part  of  the  time  in  the  senior  year  is  given  to  astronomy. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  senior  b.  s.  class  do  extra  work  in 
physics,  twice  weekly,  and  may  be  with  the  professor  as  much  as  two 
hours  each  time.  The  work  thus  done  by  them  is  selected  so  as  to  pro- 
portionally enlarge  their  course,  and  usually  consists  of  extra  problems 
and  laboratory  work.  For  example,  the  class  has  recently  been  en- 
gaged in  an  investigation  of  the  relative  merits  of  different  styles  of 
kerosene  lamps  as  sources  of  light. 

Special  work,  theoretical  or  practical,  is  assigned  to  students  study- 
ing for  the  graduate  degrees  of  A.  m.  or  ph.  d.  In  these  courses  physics 
is  optional. 

The  physical  apparatus  is  very  complete  and  valuable.  A  description 
of  it  is  given  in  the  university  catalogue. 

Chemistry. — R.  W.  Jones,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history; 
T.  D.  Greenwood,  tutor.  Required  in  all  prescribed  courses.  During 
the  junior  year  four  lectures  a  week  are  delivered  through  the  session  of 
nine  months,  making  about  one  hundred  and  forty  lectures  in  all.  Col- 
lateral readings  in  such  a  work  as  Fownes's  are  daily  assigned,  and  the 
students  are  examined  upon  both  lectures  and  text  book.  Subjects  are 
copiously  illustrated  by  experiments  performed  by  the  professor  before 
the  class.  The  course  covers  general  chemistry,  both  inorganic  and  or- 
ganic, including  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  its  theories,  and  its  meth- 
ods, and  the  description  of  important  elements  and  compounds.  Prob- 
lems are  continually  given  to  the  students  for  solution. 

Juniors  in  the  b.  s.  and  ph.  b.  courses  devote  four  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  session  of  nine  mouths  to  practical  work  in  the  lalwra- 
tor^'.  This  course  embraces  general  manipulations,  blowpipe  analysis, 
and  qualitative  analysis.  In  the  senior  year  four  hours  a  week  for  eight 
weeks  are  given  to  determinative  mineralogy. 

The  laboratory  is  large  and  well  equipped.  It  is  provided  with  gas, 
apparatus  for  rapid  filtration,  furnaces,  &c.  At  present  there  are  in  the 
university  about  fifty  students  pursuing  the  study  of  chemistry.  Spe- 
cial students  in  this  department  pay  $75  for  chemicals  and  apparatus) 
and  $25  for  damages. 

LOUISIANA. 

Straight  University  and  Jefferson  College  reported.  See  the  statis- 
tical tables. 

St.  Charles  College,  the  Centenary  College  of  Louisiana,  and  Lelaud 
University  neglected  to  report.  Their  catalogues  have,  however,  been 
consulted. 

The  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege also  failed  to  report.  Its  catalogue  indicates  a  two  years'  course  in 
chemistry,  covering  inorganic,  organic,  applied,  physiological,  and  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  and  analysis.  This  necessarily  implies  a  laboratory. 
Physics  is  also  provided  for,  and  is  apparently  taught  with  a  decided 
mathematical  bias. 
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TEXAS. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  the  Texas  Military  Institute,  South- 
western University,  and  Baylor  University.  Only  elementary  work  is 
indicated  by  these  returns,  and  they  are  sufficiently  described  in  the 
statistical  tables. 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Henderson  Male  and  Female  College,  Austin 
College,  Mansfield  Male  and  Female  College,  Salado  College,  Trinity 
University,  Waco  University',  and  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  neglected  to  report.  Such  facts  as  are  given  concerning 
these  colleges  have  been  gleaned  from  their  catalogues. 

TENNESSEE. 

Reports  were  received,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  institutions  de- 
scribed below,  from  Beech  Grove  College,  Southwestern  Presbyterian 
University,  Hiwassee  College,  Southwestern  Baptist  University,  Bethel 
College,  Manchester  College,  Maryville  College,  Christian  Brothers'  Col- 
lege, Mosheim  Institute,  Central  Tennessee  College,  and  Greeneville  and 
Tusculum  College .  The  essential  facts  of  these  reports  are  embodied  in 
the  statistical  tables. 

East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University,  Bradyville  College,  King  Col- 
lege, Mossy  Creek  Baptist  College,  and  'Woodbury  College  neglected  to 
report. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE   AND  STATE  AGRICrLTlRAL  COLLEGE,  AT   KNOXVILLE. 

Physics. — S.  H.  Lockett,  professor  of  mathematics  and  mechanical 
philosophy.  Eighty  hours  are  given  to  lectures  and  recitations  upon 
elementary  physics  in  the  scientific  and  classical  courses.  Text  book, 
Balfour  Stewart.  Later,  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  are  occupied 
with  advanced  and  molecular  mechanics,  studied  by  means  of  the  cal- 
culus. The  latter  work  is  done  in  the  b.  s.  mechanical  course.  Experi- 
ments are  i)ertbrmed  before  the  classes,  but  no  laboratory  work  is  done 
by  students,  the  apparatus  not  permitting  it. 

Chemistry. — W.  G.  Brown,  professor,  with  W.  E.  Moses,  assistant. 
Students  in  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  classical  courses  have 
eighty  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations — two  a  week  throughout  the 
session — in  chemical  physics  and  descriptive  inorganic  chemistry. 
Text  book,  Roscoe.  In  the  scientific  course  there  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty  hours,  or  three  a  week,  of  lectures  and  recitations  in  organic 
and  industrial  chemistry.  These  two  classes  see  the  usual  experiments 
in  the  class  room. 

The  scientific  course  students  also  have  six  hours  a  week,  for  a  year, 
of  laboratory  practice  in  qualitative  analysis.  In  the  agricultural 
course  nine  hours  a  week  for  a  year  are  devoted  to  quantitative  analy- 
sis,  and  forty  hours  altogether  are  given  to  lectures  and  recitations  upon 
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agiicultural  chemistry.  Advanced  work  is  also  done  by  candidates  for 
degrees  in  civil,  mining,  and  mechanical  engineering. 

The  laboratory  facilities  are  fairly  good.  Fifteen  stndents  at  a  time 
can  be  accommodated.  The  laboratory  is  open  to  special  stndents  in 
chemistry,  who  may  undertake  work  relating  to  any  branch  of  the 
science,  whether  agricultural,  metallurgical,  medical,  or  technological. 
A  preliminary  knowledge  of  chemical  theory  is,  however,  required. 
The  lectures  upon  agricultural  chemistry  are  open,  free  of  charge,  to 
farmers  and  others  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject. 

A  few  researches  are  reported:  namely,  by  Professor  Burton,  upon  a 
meteorite  from  Xorth  Carolina  and  upon  analyses  of  Tennessee  iron 
ores,  and  by  Professor  Brown  upon  philipium.  The  last  named  paper 
appeared  in  the  Chemical  News,  vol.  38,  p.  267. 

CUMBERLAND   UNIVERSITY,  AT  LEBANON. 

In  a^ldition  to  the  usual  elementary  courses  in  chemistry  and  physics, 
special  instruction  is  furnished  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis. 

FISK   UNIVERSITY,  AT  NASHVILLE. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  courses,  an  occasional  scientific  student  takes 
a  five  months'  course  in  qualitative  analysis.  Professor  Chase  is  en- 
deavoring to  secure  opportunity  and  apparatus  for  introducing  the 
laboratory  system  in  physics. 

VANDEHBILT  UNIVERSITY,  AT  NASHVILLE.  ^ 

Fhysics. — L.  C.  Garland,  chancellor,  and  professor  of  physics  and 
astronomy.  This  study  occurs  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  and  is  to 
some  extent  obligatory  upon  all  candidates  for  collegiate  degrees. 
There  are  two  classes.  First,  an  elementary  class,  which  attends  five 
lectures  a  week  throughout  the  year.  The  subjects  discussed  are  tlie 
general  properties  of  matter ;  physical  units,  instruments,  and  methods 
of  precision ;  the  doctrines  of  motion,  force,  and  energy ;  the  mechanics 
of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  molecular  forces,  cohesion,  adhesion, 
capillarity,  elasticity,  &c. ;  the  theory  of  undulations ;  acoustics,  and 
heat.  In  the  second  year's  class,  magnetism,  electricity,  and  optics  are 
taken  up,  and  three  lectures  a  week  are  attended.  Algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and  conic  sections  are  required  for  admission  to  tlie  first 
class. 

The  collection  of  physical  apparatus  is  unusually  large  and  valuable. 
No  laboratory  work  by  students  is,  however,  reported.  Xo  original 
researches  in  physics  have  yet  been  published  from  this  university. 

Chemistry, — Professor  N.  T.  Lupton.  A  certain  amount  of  chemistry 
is  required  in  all  courses  of  study  leading  to  collegiate  degrees.  In- 
struction is  given  as  follows:  General  chemistry, — Five  lectures  a  week, 
with  experiments,  throughout  a  scholastic  year,  covering  a  discussion 
of  the  fundamental   principles  of  chemical   philoso]>hy :    the   history^ 
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preparation,  properties,  and  compounds  of  the  elements ;  and  the  main 
facts  and  conceptions  of  organic  chemistry.  The  more  common  appli- 
cations of  chemistry  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  are  also  described  in 
this  course.  Applied  chetnistry. — Three  lectures  a  week  for  a  year. 
Analytical  chemistry. — The  laboratory  course  covers  both  qualitative 
and  quantitative  analysis,  and  is  varied  in  its  details  to  suit  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  students.  Special  students  may  be  admitted  to  this 
course. 

The  laboratory  facilities  are  good,  comprising  a  large  analytical  room, 
a  balance  room,  a  room  for  gas  analysis,  and  a  room  for  assaying.  The 
apparatus  room  and  professor's  laboratory  adjoin  the  lecture  room. 
The  laboratory  tables  are  fitted  with  both  gas  and  water,  one  washbowl 
for  every  two  students.  Every  opportunity  is  offered  for  post  graduate 
work  and  research,  but  no  completed  investigations  are  yet  reported. 

A  fee  of  $50  a  session  is  charged  for  instruction  in  analytical  chemis- 
try and  for  the  material  consumed.  A  short  course  in  qualitative  and 
blowpipe  analysis  is,  however,  given  for  $10.  Breakage  is  secured  by 
an  advance  deposit  of  $10  by  each  student,  and  at  the  end  of  a  course 
the  amount  of  damage  is  deducted  from  this  sum. 

There  are  now,  in  October,  1879,  sixty-one  students  of  general  chem- 
istry, nine  of  applied  chemistry,  and  twenty-three  in  the  laboratory. 
The  university  has  been  open  four  years.  The  first  year  there  were 
three  laboratory  students;  the  second,  eight;  the  third,  ten;  and  the 
fourth,  thirteen.    A  gratifying  increase  is  thus  shown. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  THE  SOUTH,    AT  SKWANEE. 

Physics. — John  McCrady,  acting  professor.  Professor  McCrady  also 
has  charge  of  biology,  civil  engineeriugj  and  the  relations  of  religion  to 
science.  Physics  is  required  for  the  degrees  of  c.  e.,  b.  a.,  and  b.  s.,  but 
not  for  the  b.  l.  degree.  The  full  course  occupies  two  years.  The  first 
year  includes  only  elementary  instruction  in  mechanics,  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, &c.  Text  book,  Atkinson's  Ganot.  The  second  year's  work  pre- 
supposes a  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  includes  the  study  of  Peck's 
Mechanics  and  the  portions  of  Deschanel  relative  to  sound  and  light. 

Chemistry. — John  B.  Elliott,  professor  of  chemistrj'  and  acting  pro- 
fessor of  geology  and  mineralogy.  Chemistry  is  required  for  all  degrees 
except  that  of  b.  l.  The  full  course  occupies  four  terms,  three  of  which 
are  prescribed  for  the  b.  a.  degree  and  all  four  for  the  degree  of  b.  s. 

The  first  term  is  devoted  to  chemical  physics,  including  heat,  light, 
electricity,  and  magnetism ;  the  second,  to  inorganic  chemistry  and  chemi- 
cal philosophy ;  and  the  third,  to  organic  chemistry.  Text  book,  Fownes. 
The  fourth  term  is  given  to  a  course  in  qualitative  analysis  adapted  from 
Fresenius.  The  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  terms  may  be  done  in  the 
same  term. 
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KENTUCKY. 

In  addition  to  the  colleges  described  below,  reports  were  received  from 
Eerea  College,  Georgetown  College,  Concord  College,  and  Bethel  Col- 
lege.   See  the  statistical  tables. 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Cecilian  College,  Eminence  College,  Murray  Male 
and  Female  Institute,  Kentucky  Classical  and  Business  College,  and 
St.  Mary's  College  failed  to  report. 

CKNTRE   COLLEGK,    AT  DANVILLE. 

J.  C.  Fales,  professor  of  natural  and  physical  science. 

Physics. — Taught  from  Snell's  Olmsted,  with  lectures  and  experiments. 

Chemistry. — There  is  the  usual  course  of  elementary  chemistry :  inor- 
ganic and  theoretical,  according  to  Barker's  text  book;  organic,  by  lect- 
ures. Elementary  qualitative  analysis,  one  hour  a  week,  is  required  iu 
the  regular  course.  Instruction  is  also  furnished  in  quantitative  analy- 
sis. Students  proposing  to  study  medicine  take  extra  work  in  Attfleld's 
Chemistry  and  work  in  the  laboratory  an  hour  daily,  five  days  in  the 
week,  for  seventy  weeks. 

KENTUCKY  MILITARY  INSTITUTE,   AT  FARMDALE. 

Professor  R.  H.  Wildberger.  Physics  occupies  one  hour  a  day  for 
forty  weeks.  Chemistry,  theoretical  and  inorganic,  is  taught  according 
to  Barker.  There  is  a  course  in  qualitative  analysis  and  determinative 
mineralogy.  Altogether,  two  hours  a  day  is  given  to  chemistry  for  forty 
weeks,  one-half  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  work  in  the  laboratory. 
Both  subjects  have  been  taught  here  since  1850,  but  they  have  received 
increased  attention  since  1874. 

KENTUCKY  WESLEYAN  COLLEGE,  AT  MILLERSBURG. 

Physics  is  taught  through  the  greater  part  of  the  last  preparatory 
year  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  senior  year.  The  sophomore  class  have 
general  chemistry,  inorganic  and  organic,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  with  lectures  and  experiments  on  alternate  days.  Through  the 
remainder  of  the  year  they  study  practical  cliemistry,  but  this  is  op- 
tional for  graduation. 

CENTRAL  I'NIVERSITY,   AT   RICHMOND. 

There  is  a  one  year  course  in  physics,  with  experiments.  One  year  is 
given  to  inorganic  chemistry  and  another  to  applied  chemistry,  quali- 
tative analysis,  blowpipe  work,  and  mineralogy.  The  present  courses 
began  in  the  session  of  1874-75.  Professor  T.  W.  Tobin  has  charge  of 
both  studies.  He  reports  one  original  investigation,  entitled  "The new 
sine  pendulum  for  determining  the  earth's  rotation." 

AGRICULTURAL   AND   MECUANICAL  COLLEGE   OF    KENTUCKY,    AT  LEXINGTON. 

Robert  Peter,  professor  of  chemistry  and  experimental  philosophy 
and  chemist  to  the  State  geological  survey.    Mathematical  physics, 
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mecbanics,  &c.,  are  taught  by  J.  G.  White,  the  professor  of  mathematics, 
lustruction  in  chemistry  and  physics  is  given  to  regular  classes  as  fol- 
lows: • 

Junior  class. — First  term:  Lecture  or  recitation  daily  upon  element- 
ary general  physics  and  chemical  physics,  with  experimental  illustrations 
and  applications.  Second  term:  The  same,  continued  into  elementary 
chemistry. 

Senior  class. — First  term:  Siiell's  Olmsted's  Mechanics.  Both  terms: 
Lecture  or  recitation  daily  upon  general  chemistry  with  its  applications 
to  agriculture,  medicine,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Full  experimental 
illustration. 

Full  instruction  is  offered  in  practical  cheuiistry.  Each  student  is 
charged  breakage  and  a  small  additional  fee  for  the  course.  Compara- 
tively little  of  this  work  has  been  done  as  yet,  but  it  will  no  doubt  be 
regularly  required  in  the  future.  No  researches  are  reported  except  such 
as  the  professor  has  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  State  geological 
survey,  the  board  of  health,  &;c. 

At  present  the  college  is  in  a  transition  state.  Until  recently  it  has 
been  connected  with  the  denominational  Kentucky  University.  It  is 
now,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  legislature,  detached  from  the  latter 
institution,  and  is  just  beginning  an  independent  existence.  It  has 
already  received  special  endowments  and  is  immediately  to  erect  new 
buildings.  Until  these  buildings  are  finished,  the  character  of  instruc- 
tion must  remain  as  it  is.  It  is  hoped  that  the  severance  of  the  two 
dissimilar  organizations  may  open  a  new  era  for  the  college. 

Natural  philosophy  was  taught  in  the  old  Transylvania  Seminary, 
the  forerunner  of  Transylvania  University  and  Kentucky  University,  as 
early  as  1794.  Chemistry  was  not  mentioned  in  the  schedule  of  studies 
of  that  time.  In  1799,  Samuel  Brown  was  appointed  professor  of  chem- 
istry, anatomy,  and  surgery  in  the  newly  organized  medical  school  of 
the  university. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  report  from  Judson  University  is  adequately  summarized  in  the 
statistical  tables. 

Arkansas  College,  Cane  Hill  College,  and  St.  John's  College  failed  to 
report.  Such  facts  as  could  be  collected  from  catalogues  have  been  used 
in  the  tabulation. 

ARKANSAS   INDUSTRIAL   UNIVERSITY,   AT  FAVETTEVILLE. 

F.  L.  Harvey,  professor  of  natural  sciences  and  chemistry;  C.  P.  Con- 
rad, adjunct  professor. 

Physics. — The  work  in  this  department  is  shared  between  the  professor 
of  chemistry  and  the  professor  of  mathematics.  Taught  throughout  the 
senior  year  with  Atkinson's  Ganot  as  the  t^xt  book.  Lectures  are  also 
delivered.    There  is  some  physical  apparatus,  but  no  physical  laboratory. 
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Chemistry, —  Chemical  physios  is  studied  in  all  the  regular  courses 
daring  the  first  term  of  the  sophomore  year.  Daring  the  same  term  the 
classical  students  have  a  short  course  of  lectures  upon  general  chemistry, 
without  laboratory  work.  Students  in  the  scientific,  agricultural,  and 
engineering  courses  pursue  inorganic  chemistry  during  the  second  and 
third  sophomore  terms.  They  have  three  recitations  a  week,  with  ten 
hours  a  week  of  laboratory  practice,  and  make  in  all  about  three  hundred 
experiments  each.  They  pay  for  the  chemicals  used  and  for  the  appa- 
ratus broken.  Organic  chemistry  occupies  the  first  term  of  the  junior 
year,  and  is  taken  by  candidates  for  all  degrees  except  that  of  A.  b. 
It  is  taught  by  text  book  and  lectures. 

Qualitative  analysis  is  taught  in  the  third  junior  term  to  students  in 
the  scientific,  agricultural,  and  engineering  courses.  It  requires  six 
hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work,  with  recitations  upon  the  principles 
involved.  The  same  classes  of  students  take  up  quantitative  analysis 
during  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year.  In  this  course,  agricultural  stu- 
dents confine  themselves  to  analyses  of  soils,  fertilizers,  food  for  animals, 
&c.,  while  engineering  students  examine  ores,  building  materials,  nat- 
ural waters,  &c. 

Industrial  chemistry  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  senior  year, 
and  is  taken  by  students  in  the  three  last  mentioned  courses.  The  work 
consists  of  lectures  and  the  study  of  dictionaries  and  technological 
journals.  Students  taking  the  course  in  agriculture  study  agricultural 
chemistry  during  the  junior  year. 

The  chemical  laboratory  contains  tables  for  thirty-two  students. 
About  one  hundred  students  annually  receive  instruction  in  either  chem- 
istry or  physics. 

onio. 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  described  in  the  text,  reports  were  re- 
ceived from  Ohio  University,  Genniin  Wallace  College,  St.  Xavier  Col- 
lege, Kenyon  Colle^j^e,  Denisou  University,  lliram  College,  Marietta 
College,  Franklin  College,  MeCorkle  College,  Ileidelberg  College,  Ur- 
bana  University,  Otterbein  University,  and  Wilmington  College.  Of 
these,  German  Wallace,  Denison,  Marietta,  and  Urbana  report  labora- 
tory facilities  for  students,  but  specify  no  work  more  advanced  than 
elementary  manipulation. 

The  scientific  work  of  the  German  Wallace  College  is  done  in  connec- 
tion with  Baldwin  University.  That  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  is 
done  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Baldwin  University,  Farmers'  College,  Mt.  Union  College,  Muskingum 
College,  One  Study  University,  ^liami  Valley  College,  Geneva  College, 
Willoughby  College,  Wilberfoive  University,  Ohio  Centrjil  College,  and 
Richmond  College  neglected  to  report.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Baldwin  University,  it  is  pi\>bable  that  none  of  these  colleges  undertake 
advanced  scientific  work.     See  the  statistical  tables  for  further  details. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

F.  W.  Clarke,  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics.  Mechanics  and 
mathematical  physics  are  taught  by  the  professors  of  mathematics,  H. 
T.  Eddy  and  E.  W.  Hyde. 

Physics. — Optional  in  the  classical  course.  Required  in  the  freshman 
year  of  the  scientific  and  engineering  courses  and  elective  afterwards. 
A  full  year's  preparation  in  elementary  physics  is  given  by  the  Cincin.- 
nati  high  schools  and  is  required  for  admission  to  this  work  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  regular  course  in  physics  covers  two  years,  the  freshmen  and 
sophomores  meeting  together.  Two  lectures  a  week  are  delivered,  one 
year  upon  heat  and  electricity,  the  second  year  upon  sound  and  light. 
These  two  courses  alternate,  one  being  given  one  year  and  the  other 
the  next.  For  collateral  reference,  Atkinson's  Ganot  is  used;  but  there 
are  no  set  recitations.  The  students  are  obliged  to  take  notes  of  the 
lectures  and  to  submit  them  to  the  inspection  of  the  professor. 

Facilities  are  afforded  for  a  limited  amount  of  laboratory  practice  in 
physical  measurements.  The  outfit  of  apparatus  is  moderately  good, 
being  better,  in  fact,  for  the  laboratory  than  for  the  lecture  room. 

In  the  department  of  mathematics  and  engineering,  the  following 
physical  work  is  done:  The  first  year  students  in  the  scientific  and 
engineering  courses  take  mechanics,  as  a  prescribed  study,  three  times 
a  week  throughout  the  year.  Text  book,  Todhunter's  Mechanics  for  Be- 
ginners. In  the  engineering  course,  Eankine's  Applied  Mechanics  is 
studied  for  one  junior  term  and  thermodynamics  is  given  during  one 
term  of  the  senior  year.  There  are  also  occasional  elective  and  advanced 
courses  in  mathematical  physics.  For  example,  during  the  school  year 
1878-'79,  a  class  under  Professor  Eddy  studied  Cumming's  work  on  theo- 
retical electricity. 

Chemistry. — Optional  in  the  classical  course;  required  tlirough  the 
first  year  in  the  scientific  and  engineering  courses.  The  Cincinnati  high 
schools  furnish  a  year's  instruction  in  elementary  chemistry,  including 
laboratory  practice;  and  this  amount  of  chemical  training  is  required 
for  admission  to  university  work  in  this  department. 

The  full  chemical  course  covers  four  years,  of  which  the  first  is  the 
minimum  prescribed  amount  indicated  above.  Leaving  out  of  account 
the  accessory  studies  in  mathematics,  language,  &c.,  taken  by  candidates 
for  degrees,  the  course  in  chemistry  for  students  who  make  this  subject 
their  special  choice  is  as  follows: 

First  year. — General  inorganic  and  theoretical  chemistry,  two  lectures 
a  week  throughout  the  year.  The  first  term  is  devoted  to  theory,  the 
second  to  the  non-metals,  and  the  third  to  the  metallic  elements  and 
their  compounds.  Students  take  full  notes,  which  are  examined  by  the 
professor.  Textbooks  for  collateral  study,  Remsen's  Theoretical  Chem- 
istry and  Roscoe.  Qualitative  analysis:  Laboratory  exercises  at  least 
five  hoars  a  week  during  the  year.    The  usual  ground  is  covered.    A 
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certain  amount  of  work  is  also  done  in  making  preparations  and  deter- 
mining specific  gravity. 

Second  year. — Quantitative  analysis,  especially  of  salts,  definite  alloys, 
and  the  easier  minerals.  Organic  chemistry :  A  short  coarse  of  lectures 
is  delivered,  based  upon  Armstrong's  text  book.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  consists  of  laboratory  exercises,  continuing  throughout  the 
year,  and  embraciug  practice  in  the  derivation  of  compounds,  the  deter- 
mination of  boiling  and  melting  points,  fractional  distillation,  &c. 

Third  year. — Quantitative  analysis  continued,  including  work  upon 
the  more  dif&cult  minerals,  organic  combustions,  and  volumetric  analysis. 
Organic  chemistry:  Laboratory  practice  continued. 

Fourth  year. — Quantitative  analysis  continued,  chiefly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  commercial  products,  such  as  soaps,  bleaching  i)owders,  milk,  &c. 
Assaying.  Thesis  work :  Students  who  make  chemistry  their  central 
study  are  required  to  submit  to  the  faculty  a  thesis  embodying  the  results 
of  an  original  laboratory  investigation.  Throughout  the  entire  course 
research  work  is  kept  in  view  and  an  effort  is  made  to  give  even  elemen^ 
ary  students  some  exercises  in  the  solution  of  unsolved  problems. 

The  laboratory  has  accommodations  for  thirty  students,  giving  each 
one  a  table  with  three  drawers,  double  closet,  and  set  of  reagents.  In 
addition  to  the  main  laboratory,  there  is  a  furnace  room,  assaying  room, 
balance  room,  and  store  room.  The  outfit  of  chemicals  and  apparatus  is 
very  good,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  for  a  technological  collection. 

All  laboratory  students  pay  a  fee  of  $5  a  year  to  cover  the  wear  and 
tear  of  apparatus.  Breakage  is  also  charged  on  individual  supplies  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  liegular  students  in  university  courses  are  charged 
$5  a  term  for  chemicals ;  special  students  pay  $  15.  Special  students  who 
take  assaying  only,  pay  $5  a  term.  The  laboratory  is  open  daily,  except 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  from  9  a.  m.  until  5  P.  m.  Special  students, 
graduate  students,  and  others  are  received  and  given  every  facility 
which  the  department  can  afford. 

The  university  was  opened  in  September,  1874.  In  the  year  following, 
the  present  laboratory  was  equipped.  Since  that  time  twelve  short  re- 
searches have  been  jiublished  from  it,  under  the  general  title  of  "  Labora- 
tory notes  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati." 

OHIO   8TATK   UNIVERSITY,    AT  COLUMBUS. 

Physics. — Professor  S.  W.  Robinson.  Two  terms  of  work  in  general 
X)hysics  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  degrees.  There  is  afterwards 
an  advanced  course  of  two  years,  chiefly  in  laboratory  work,  for  such  as 
elect  it.    This  course  is  as  follows: 

First  year. — First  term :  rrinciples  of  physics  and  illustrated  lectures. 
Second  term:  Physical  laboratory,  acoustics  and  optics.  Third  term: 
Physical  laboratory,  optics. 

Second  year. — First  term:  Physical  laboratory,  heat.    Second  term: 
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Physical  laboratory,  heat  and  electricity.    Third  term:  Physical  labora- 
tory, electricity  and  magnetism. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  unusually  well  provided  with  general  ap- 
paratus and  delicate  instruments  of  precision.  The  work  in  it  consists 
either  of  reviews  of  the  experimental  determinations  of  others  or  of 
original  investigations.  Students  are  trained  both  to  obtain  data  and 
to  work  out  results.  The  laboratory  practice  is  carried  on  side  by  side 
with  the  study  of  advanced  treatises. 

Mechanics  and  thermodynamics  are  taught  in  the  several  engineering 
courses.    Special  students  in  physics  are  received. 

Chemistry. — Professor  S.  A.  Norton  and  several  student  assistants. 
Assaying  is  taught  by  the  professor  of  mining  and  metaUurgy. 

All  candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  study  chemistry  for  two 
consecutive  terms.  During  this  time,  general  chemistry,  both  inorganic 
and  organic,  is  taught  by  text  books  and  experimental  lectures.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  the  useful  arts. 

After  finishing  this  elementary  work,  those  who  so  desire  may  take 
up  the  following  two  years'  course  in  the  laboratory : 

First  year. — First  term :  Qualitative  analysis :  reactions  of  single  bases 
and  acids,  exercises  in  blowpipe  and  flame  reactions.  Second  term : 
Qualitative  analysis  continued:  determination  of  mixtures,  blowpipe 
mineralogy,  preparation  of  compounds.  Third  term :  Quantitative  anal- 
ysis, stoichiometry. 

Second  year. — Quantitative  analysis:  special  work  applied  to  phar- 
macy, agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  arts. 

The  quantitative  work  includes  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  anal- 
ysis.  Students  work  in  the  laboratory  at  least  two  and  a  half  hours 
daily,  and  may  spend  five  hours  if  they  choose.  The  laboratory  is  well 
provided  with  apparatus  and  chemicals,  and  for  assaying  there  is  a 
full  equipment  of  furnaces  and  material.  A  third  year's  course  is  offered 
to  those  who  desire  it. 

But  one  original  investigation  is  reported,  namely,  "A  report  on  the 
ores  of  the  Hocking  Valley,"  by  C.  C.  Howard. 

The  university  was  first  opened  in  1873.  Chemistry  and  physics  have 
been  taught  from  the  beginning.  The  physical  laboratory  was  probably 
the  first  one  established  west  of  the  seaboard. 

OHIO  WESLEYAN   UNIVERSITY,    AT    DELAWARE. 

W.  O.  Semans,  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

Physics. — This  study  is  wholly  prescribed.  Beginning  with  the  third 
sophomore  term,  it  is  carried  through  a  course  of  thirty  weeks,  with  five 
weekly  exercises  of  forty-five  minutes  each.  The  exercises  consist  of 
recitations,  with  experiments  and  occasional  lectures.  Text  book,  At- 
kinson's Ganot.    There  is  no  physical  laboratory. 

Chefnistry. — The  required  course  occurs  in  the  sophomore  year  and 
covers  twenty-five  weeks,  with  five  weekly  exercises  of  forty-five  minutes 
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each.  This  time  is  allotted  to  recitation  work,  experiments,  and  lectores, 
the  latter  numbering  in  all  about  thirty.    Text  book,  Boscoe. 

The  optional  course  in  laboratory  practice  follows  the  junior  course 
of  practical  chemistry  of  Owens  College  somewhat  closely.  It  includes 
preparative  work  and  qualitative  analysis.  Optional  courses  are  also 
offered  in  toxicology,  urine  analysis,  and  so  on ;  but  these  are  not  largely 
attended.  Determinative  mineralogy  is  taught  as  an  extra  m  connec- 
tion with  blowpipe  analysis,  but  no  allowance  is  made  for  this  in  the 
student's  schedule  of  studies. 

The  laboratory  was  first  opened  in  1866  and  has  been  extended  from 
time  to  time  since  then.  It  contains  sixteen  working  tables  equipped 
with  gas  and  water.  There  is  also  a  good  private  laboratory  for  the 
professor. 

WESTERN   RESERVE   COLLEGE,  AT  HUDSON. 

Physics. — C.  J.  Smith,  professor  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
and  astronomy.  The  course  of  study,  which  is  entirely  required,  con- 
sists of  recitations  four  times  a  week  for  thirty-nine  weeks,  beginning 
with  the  j  unior  year.  Weekly  experimental  lectures  are  also  given.  Text 
book,  Atkinson's  Gauot. 

Chemistry. — E.  W.  Morley,  professor  of  natural  history  and  chemistry. 
The  study  is  begun  in  the  third  term  of  the  junior  year  and  is  obliga- 
tory on  all  candidates  for  degrees.  The  course  consists  of  recitations 
and  of  laboratory  practice,  with  four  or  five  exercises  a  week  during 
twenty-four  weeks.  While  lectures  are  not  undervalued,  they  do  not 
form  a  regular  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  for  the  time  which 
would  be  used  in  delivering  them  and  illustrating  them  is  rather  ex 
pended  in  securing  the  proper  performance  of  experiments  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  Xichols's  abridgment  of  Eliot  and  Storer's  man- 
ual is  used  as  a  text  book,  on  account  of  its  availability  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  the  class  room.  Every  student  is  required  to  perform  all 
the  experiments  described  in  the  lessons  studied  and  to  make  brief  clear 
notes  of  his  work.  Laboratory  practice  is  continued  in  the  first  senior 
term,  and  in  the  last  term  of  the  same  year  those  who  so  desire  are  per- 
mitted to  study  qualitative  analysis.  Some  make  a  small  beginning  in 
quantitative  analysis  also.  Something  like  a  thii^d  of  the  senior  class 
usually  busy  themselves  with  chemistry  during  this  term.  Some  orig- 
inal researches  have  been  published  by  Professor  Morley,  but  no  list  of 
them  is  reported. 

The  laboratory  has  conveniences  for  a  class  of  twenty -four  in  element- 
ary chemistry  and  of  twelve  in  qualitative  analysis.  There  is  also  a  good 
analytical  laboratory  for  the  professor,  with  a  very  complete  laboratory 
for  the  analysis  of  gases ;  but  these  are  private  property. 

OBEHLIX   COLLEGE,  AT   OBEKLIX. 

Physics. — Professor  C.  H.  Churchill.  The  classes  in  the  preparatory 
department  study  Avery's  text  book  and  see  experiments  performed. 
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The  college  classes  take  up  SnelPs  Olmsted  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sophomore  year  and  study  this  treatise  for  two  entire  terms.  They  also 
hear  ten  or  twelve  experimental  lectures.  All  studies  after  the  fresh- 
man year  are  elective,  but  nearly  all  students  take  both  chemistry  and 
physics. 

Chemistry, — Professor  William  K.  Kedzie.  In  the  first  junior  term 
inorganic  chemistry  is  taught  by  lectures  and  daily  laboratory  practice. 
In  the  second  term  there  are  two  lectures  a  week  and  laboratory  work 
in  organic  chemistry  and  five  hours  a  week  in  qualitative  analysis.  The 
seniors  have  instruction  in  blowpipe  analysis  five  hours  a  week  for  one 
term.  Although  five  hours  a  week  is  the  time  regularly  allotted  to  lab- 
oratory practice,  students  are  encouraged  to  do  as  much  extra  work  as 
possible.  Special  students  in  quantitative  analysis  cau  enter  the  labora- 
tory at  any  time  by  arrangement  with  the  professor. 

The  rooms  assigned  to  chemistry  are  as  follows :  a  lecture  roomj  a 
qualitative  laboratory,  with  thirty  work  tables  for  wet  analysis  and 
twenty-four  tables  for  blowpipe  work ;  a  quantitative  laboratory,  with 
eight  tables ;  a  balance  room,  and  an  office.  The  laboratory  is  supplied 
throughout  with  gas  and  water. 

Both  chemistry  and  physics  have  been  taught  at  Oberlin  since  the 
opening  of  the  college  in  1834.  The  instruction  in  physics  has  been  of 
about  the  same  character  throughout,  except  that  the  means  for  experi- 
mentation have  largely  increased.  Chemistry  was  taught  almost  wholly 
by  lectures.  The  first  attempt  at  the  introduction  of  experimental  work 
among  students  was  made  by  having  the  class  supply  themselves  with 
material,  perform  their  experiments  in  small  laboratories  of  their  own 
fitting  up,  and  report  results  to  the  instructor.  In  September,  1878,  the 
chemical  department  was  reorganized  upon  a  modern  basis,  the  labora- 
tories were  equipped,  and  the  course  of  instruction  described  above  was 
adopted. 

WITTENBERG  COLLEGE,  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

Physics, — Taught  to  the  junior  class  upon  the  basis  of  Snell-s  Olmsted. 

Chemistry, — The  course,  which  is  wholly  prescribed,  consists  of  recita- 
tion work  based  upon  Barker's  text  book,  and  laboratory  practice  in  qual- 
itative analysis.  In  the  latter  subject,  students  are  required  to  become 
familiar  with  Eliot  and  Storer's  text  book.  Extra  laboratory  work  is  en- 
couraged, but  there  is  little  time  for  it. 

WOOSTER  UNIVERSITY,   AT  W008TER. 

O.  iX.  Stoddard,  professor  of  the  natural  sciences.  ^Natural  philoso- 
phy is  studied  during  the  junior  year  and  embraces  mechanics,  hydro- 
dynamics, pneumatics,  acoustics,  electricity,  magnetism,  optics,  physical 
geography,  and  meteorology.  Heat  and  galvanic  electricity  are  taught 
during  the  senior  year  in  connection  with  chemistry.  Chemistry  is 
taught  by  a  systematic  course  of  experimental  lectures,  by  recitations 
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from  a  text  book,  and  by  analytical  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  use  of 
apparatus  in  the  latter  involves  the  students  in  no  extra  expense,  but 
breakage  is  charged  and  chemicals  are  furnished  at  cost. 

AXTIOCn   COLLEGE,   AT  YELLOW  SPRINGS. 

Physics, — C.  H.  Chandler,  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics. 
Taught  from  Avery's  text  book  for  twelve  weeks  in  the  middle  prepara- 
tory year.  In  the  college  course  one  sophomore  and  two  junior  terms, 
one  year  in  all,  contain  this  study.  In  mechanics,  Goodeve's  book  is 
studied,  but  in  acoustics,  optics,  and  heat  no  regular  text  book  is  em- 
ployed. In  electricity  the  general  line  of  thought  suggested  by  Fleem- 
ing  Jenkin's  work  is  followed.  Lectures  and  practical  work  go  together. 
For  the  latter  there  is  some  valuable  apparatus,  but  not  enough  for  a 
very  extensive  laboratory  course.  Prominence  is  given  to  the  con- 
struction and  extemporizing  of  apparatus  by  the  students  themselves. 

Chemistry, — Taught  by  Professor  E.  W.  Olaypole,  who  also  has  charge 
of  the  natural  sciences  and  French.  Lectures  and  simple  experiments 
are  given  in  one  term  of  the  middle  preparatory  year.  In  the  college 
proper,  the  seniors  study  chemistry  for  one  term,  having  lectures  and 
laboratory  practice.  Text  books  are  used  only  for  reference.  The  en- 
tire course  is  obligatory.  More  than  half  of  the  time  assigned  to  chem- 
stry  is  devoted  to  practical  work. 

Antioch  College  was  opened  in  1853,  and  these  studies  formed  part  of 
both  the  preparatory  and  undergraduate  courses  from  the  first.  Horace 
Mann  was  the  first  president  of  the  college,  and  under  his  administra- 
tion elective  courses  of  study  were  offered  giving  the  sciences  much 
greater  prominence  than  in  other  colleges  at  that  period. 

I>'DIANA. 

Reports  were  received,  besides  those  of  the  institutions  described  be- 
low, from  Bedford  College,  Franklin  College,  Hanover  College,  llarts- 
ville  University',  Union  Christian  College,  and  liidgeville  College.  Of 
these,  Hanover  College  reports  laboratory  facilities  lor  students. 

Concordia  College,  Fort  Wayne  Colle;4'e,  Smithson  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Xotre  Dame  du  Lac,  and  St.  Meinrad's  College  neglected  to  re- 
l)ort.     See  the  statistical  tal)les  for  further  details. 

INDIANA    UNIVKHSITY,    AT    HLOl  >.MIX(n  <  )N. 

Phyiiivs. —  Professor  T.  A.  AVylie.     Astronomy  is  taught  by  the  same 

teacher.      Instruction  is  given  partly  by  experimental  lectures   and 

partly  by  recitations.    Text  book,  Atkinson's  (ianot.     The  junior  class 

study  nieclianics  for  one  term  and  acoustics  and  heat  for  another.     The 

seniors  have  one  term  of  instruction  in  oi)tics.     The  second  junior  term 

in  physics  is  optional.     Electricity  is  also  taught,  but  the  time  assigned 

to  it  is  not  reported.     The  exercises  are  daily. 

Chemistry. —  Professor  T.  C.  Vdu  Xuys,  with  an  assistant  and  a  ser- 
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vant  or  janitor.  In  the  second  and  third  terms  of  the  sophomore  year 
there  is  given  a  course  of  experimental  lectures  upon  general  inorganic 
and  organic  chemistry.  INo  regular  text  book  is  used,  but  students  are 
advised  to  own  certai  n  works  for  reference.  This  course  is  required 
of  all  candidates  for  degrees. 

Laboratory  work  is  optional,  but  both  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis  are  taught,  and  may  be  continued  through  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  The  course  in  qualitative  analysis  extends  through  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  includes  a  large  amount  of  work  with  the  blowpipe,  the 
latter  upon  the  basis  of  Plattner's  manual.  Freseniiis  is  the  author  used 
in  analytical  chemistry.  Provision  is  made  for  a  laboratory  course  in 
organic  chemistry,  but  as  yet  no  students  have  taken  it.  lleguhir  stu- 
dents who  take  laboratory  electives  are  required  to  spend  two  hours 
a  day  in  actual  i)ractice.  For  special  students  the  laboratory  is  open 
from  8  A.  M.  to  12.20  p.  m.  and  from  1.30  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

The  laboratories  occupy  two  rooms,  with  a  balance  room  adjoining. 
In  one  room  there  are  places  for  thirty  students  to  work  with  ease;  in 
the  other,  there  are  tables  for  seven.  In  the  cellar  is  a  distilling  ap- 
paratus and  a  hood  for  sulphuretted  hy<lrogen.  Tlie  laboratories  are 
well  provided  with  gas,  water,  hoods,  reagents,  and  apparatus. 

The  institution  was  organized  in  1828,  and  from  the  commencement 
these  sciences  have  been  taught.  At  tirst  a  single  professor  had  charge 
of  both  physics  and  chemistry;  but  in  18G7  the  chair  was  divided,  one 
teacher  retaining  physics  and  the  other  taking  chemistry  and  natural 
science.  In  1874  a  regular  professor  of  chemistry  was  appointed,  the 
former  incumbent  retaining  natural  science. 

WAllASH   COLLEGE,    AT  CKAWFORDSVlLLi:. 

Physics, — J.  L.  Campbell,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  astron- 
omy. Taught  by  recitations  and  experimental  lectures  throughout  the 
junior  year.  Textbook,  Atkinson's  Ganot.  Also  taught  from  Wells's  text 
book  for  one  term  in  the  English  and  normal  course.  There  is  a  good 
outUt  of  physical  apparatus. 

Chemistry. — Professor  II.  R.  Thomson.  In  the  classical  course,  chem- 
istry is  taught  from  JJarker's  text  book,  with  accompanying  experimental 
lectures,  during  the  tirst  third  of  the  senior  year. 

In  the  scientific  course  chemistry  is  studied  throughout  the  sophomore 
year.  The  first  term  is  spent  upon  Eoscoe's  textbook,  with  lectures 
and  laboratory  practice.  The  second  and  third  terms  are  mainly  occu- 
pied with  chemical  analysis,  except  that  in  the  third  term  lectures  and 
recitations  on  organic  chemistry  take  up  part  of  the  time.  Provision 
is  made  for  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis.  Breakage  is 
charged,  and  a  fee  of  live  dollars  a  term  covers  the  cost  of  the  chemicals 
used. 

Peck  Hall,  a  building  devoted  to  chemistry  and  physics,  w.is  com- 
pleted in  1878.    It  is  two  stories  high  above  the  basement,  and  contains 
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two  large  lecture  rooms,  two  general  laboratories,  six  rooms  for  apparatus 
and  supplies,  two  professors'  rooms,  a  trustees'  room,  and  five  basement 
rooms  for  assaying,  manufacture  of  gases,  storage,  &c. 

INDIANA  ASBURY  UNIVERSITY,   AT  GREENCASTLE. 

J.  M.  Mansfield,  professor  of  natural  sciences. 

Physics, — Taught  for  two  junior  terms  in  the  classical  course  and  for 
three  terms  in  the  philosophical  course.  Also  taught  in  the  preparatory 
department.  Lectures  are  given,  with  experiments,  but  no  set  text 
book  is  used;  students  are,  however,  encouraged  to  make  extensive 
use  of  works  of  reference. 

All  students  who  take  i)hysics  enter  at  once  upon  systematic  laboratory 
practice.  Most  of  the  apparatus  is  upon  tables  in  four  commodious 
rooms,  one  a  general  laboratory,  one  a  room  for  electricity,  a  third  for 
spectroscopic  and  other  optical  work,  and  the  fourth  for  screen  projections. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  methods  of  exact  experimentation,  calcu- 
lation, graphical  representation,  &c.  Most  of  the  juniors  undertake 
special  investigations,  and  in  some  cases  design  and  construct  their  own 
apparatus.  A  large  election  in  work  is  allowed.  Those  students  who 
intend  to  become  physicians  study  animal  mechanics,  using  the  methods 
of  Marey ,  Ilelmholtz,  Wuud t,  Houghton,  and  others.  E  ngineers  take  me- 
chanics, musicians  study  sound,  and  so  on.  In  short,  each  student  is  en- 
couraged to  work  in  the  line  of  his  future  profession,  while  at  the  same 
time  getting  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  field.  At  the  date  of 
reporting,  fifty-four  preparatory  students  and  forty-one  juniors  were 
taking  laboratory  practice  in  physics. 

Chemistry, — Eequired  for  one  term  of  the  freshman  year  in  the  philo- 
sophical course,  optional  for  two  sophomore  terms.  The  same  total 
amount  is  optional  in  the  classical  course. 

In  the  laboratory,  students  begin  at  once  upon  qualitative  analysis. 
As  occasion  requires,  the  professor  gives  them  the  symbols  of  the  sub- 
stances with  which  they  are  working,  the  laws  of  valence,  reactions,  &c., 
and  notes  are  taken.  Each  student  remembers  as  much  as  he  can,  ex- 
periments, refers  to  books  in  the  library,  and  writes  a  full  summary  of 
the  work  accomplished. 

As  with  physics,  a  free  election  is  permitted  in  chemistry  with  reference 
to  the  future  business  or  profession  of  the  student.  At  the  date  of  re- 
porting there  were  ninety  students  at  work  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 

BUTLER  UNIVERSITY,   AT  IRVINGTON. 

Physics, — Taught  by  the  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
W.  M.  Thrasher.  Instruction  begins  in  the  junior  year  and  is  given 
by  lectures  and  recitations.  Students  in  the  classical  and  philosophical 
courses  have  physics  for  two  terms ;  the  scientific  students,  for  four 
terms.  The  apparatus  is  not  extensive,  but  is  enough  to  illustrate  the 
essential  principles  of  the  science.    There  is  no  physical  laboratory. 
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Chemistry. — Taught  for  the  present  by  the  professor  of  natural  his^ 
tory,  O.  P.  Hay.  Instriictiou  begins  in  the  junior  year.  The  classical 
students  take  up  chemistry  for  one  term  and  have  three  recitations  a 
week.  Text  book,  Roscoe.  In  addition,  the  philosophical  students  have 
one  term  and  the  scientific  students  two  terms  in  qualitative  analysis. 
Text  book,  Crafts.  Students  who  w  ish  to  spend  more  time  upon  chem- 
istry may  take  up  quantitative  analysis. 

The  laboratory  is  fitted  up  with  water  and  gas  and  can  accommodate 
about  twenty  students  working  at  once.  The  apparatus  and  chemicals 
are  sutticient  for  ordinary  experimental  and  analytical  work,  Xo  re- 
searches are  reported.  Facilities  are  offered  for  special  students  in 
chemistry. 

After  the  present  year,  chemistry  and  physics  will  probably  be  placed 
in  charge  of  a  special  professor. 

rUHDUE   UNIVEIJSITY,    AT   LAFAYETTE. 

Harvey  W.  Wiley,  professor  of  chemistiy  and  physics. 

rhijHies, — Required  during  the  second  and  third  sophomore  terms. 
Instruction  is  given  hy  experimental  lectures  upon  mechanics,  hydro- 
statics, i)neumatics,  and  acoustics  for  one  term,  and  ui)on  heat,  light, 
electricity,  and  magnetism  for  the  second  term.  There  are  no  regular 
text  books,  but  students  are  encouraged  to  read  standard  works. 

In  the  senior  year  there  is  an  elective  course  of  laboratory  practice. 
The  physical  laboratory  is  not  j'ct  fully  equipped,  but  it  affords  facilities 
for  a  year's  work  of  two  or  three  hours  daily.  This  course  was  intro- 
duced in  1877.  There  is  a  good  outfit  of  api)aratus  for  illustrating  ex- 
perimental lectures. 

Chemistry. — Required,  with  laboratory  practice,  two  hours  a  day 
throughout  the  junior  year.  Inorganic  chemistry  occupies  two-thirds 
of  the  time  and  organic  chemistry  one-third.  Xo  set  text  books  are 
employed.  The  course  includes  theoretical  chemistry,  the  elements 
of  synthetical  chemistry,  qualitative  analysis,  and  crystallography. 
Students  use  the  balance  and  apply  the  principles  of  stoichiometry 
from  the  first.  Definite  quantities  of  substances  are  used,  and  the 
l)roduct  of  each  reaction  is  weighed  or  measured,  the  actual  qufintities 
thereof  being  compared  with  the  theoretical. 

There  are  also  two  years  of  elective  study,  arranged  as  follows : 

First  year  (second  year  from  the  beginning). —  First  term :  Lectures  on 
qualitative  analysis,  five  hours  a  week ;  laboratory  i)ractice,  ten  hours 
a  week.  Second  term :  Lectures  on  qualitative  analj'sis  continued ;  soils, 
minerals,  and  fertilizers ;  principles  of  quantitative  analysis ;  instruction 
five  hours,  laboratory  work  ten  hours,  a  week.  Third  term :  Quantita- 
tive analysis  continued;  general  review  of  luinciples  of  analysis;  time 
allotted  as  before. 

Second  year  (third  from  the  b(»ginning). —  Mineralogy,  descriptive, 
mathematical,  and  determinative;   metallurgy  and  assciying;  organic 
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chemistry,  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Special  reference 
is  made  to  technical  applications.  Students  taking  this  year's  coarse 
are  expected  to  spend  from  six  to  eight  hours  a  day  in  actual  laboratory 
practice. 

MOORE'S  niLL  COLLEGE,  AT  MOORE'S  HILL. 

O.  P.  Jenkins,  professor  of  natural  science. 

Physics. — Taught  for  one  term  in  the  preparatory  department  and  for 
two  terms  in  the  junior  year.    Text  books,  Quackenbos  and  Silliman. 

Chemistry. — Begun  in  the  sophomore  year.  One  tennis  given  to  gen- 
eral chemistry,  taught  from  Eliot  and  Storer's  text  book,  A  second 
term  is  devoted  to  qualitative  analysis.  Throughout  both  terms  daily 
work  in  the  laboratory  is  required.    This  course  is  entirely  prescribed. 

These  studies  wore  introduced  into  the  college  at  its  foundation,  in 
1857.    Qualitative  analysis  began  to  be  taught  here  in  1877. 

EARLHAM   COLLEGE,   AT  RICHMOND. 

Physics. — In  the  preparatory  course  the  students  use  an  elementary 
text  book.    The  seniors  ere  required  to  master  Silliman's  Physics. 

Chemistry, — The  freshmen  have  four  or  five  exercises  a  we«k  for 
twenty-three  weeks.  They  study  Roscoe's  Elementary  Chemistry  and 
assist  the  teacher  in  performing  the  exi>eriments.  The  sophomores  in 
the  scientific  course  have  instruction  for  fifteen  weeks  in  qualitative 
analysis.  Classical  students  occasionallv  take  the  latter  as  an  elective. 
Qualitative  analysis  has  been  taught  in  the  college  since  1861. 

ILLINOIS. 

Reports  were  received,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  institutions  described 
in  the  text,  from  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Carthage  College, 
Eureka  College,  Lombard  University,  Illinois  College,  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity, ^Northwestern  College  (at  Kaper\ille),  and  Augustana  College.  Of 
these,  Lombard  and  Lincoln  Universities  and  Northwestern  College 
report  laboratory  work  by  students,  apparently  of  an  elementary  charac- 
ter.   All  necessary  details  are  given  in  the  statistical  tables. 

Abingdon  College,  Hedding  College,  St.  Viateur's  College,  Blackburn 
University,  Rock  River  University,  Ewing  College,  Knox  College,  Illi- 
nois Agricultural  College,  Swedish- American  Ansgari  College,  McEen- 
dree  College,  Evangelisch-Lutherisches  Collegium,  Monmouth  College, 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Shurtleff  College,  Westfield  CoUege,  and  Wheaton 
College  neglected  to  report.  Such  details  as  could  be  gleaned  from  cat- 
alogues are  given  in  the  tables. 

UNIVEIISITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

Physics. — Taught  by  the  professor  of  mathematics.  An  elementary 
course  is  given  in  the  preparatory  department  and  is  required  for  admis- 
sion to  college.    This  course  occupies  twelve  weeks.    Classical  students 
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take  up  tlie  study  of  Snell's  Olmsted  iu  the  sophomore  year  aud  devote 
twenty-seven  weeks  to  it.  In  addition  to  the  above,  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical students  are  required  to  take  a  course  of  fifteen  weeks  in  experi- 
mental physics. 

Chemistry, — Professor  C.  G.  Wheeler.  Students  in  regular  college 
courses  are  required  to  study  chemistry  from  twelve  to  fifteen  weeks. 
Xo  hiboratory  practice  is  required.  There  is  an  optional  course,  however, 
in  analytical  chemistry.  The  chemical  laboratory  can  accommodate  six 
students  at  a  time,  and  there  is  sufficient  apparatus  to  fully  illustrate 
the  subject  of  inorganic  chemistry  before  the  classes.  Ko  facilities  are 
offered  for  post  graduate  work.  The  laboratory  fee  for  regular  students 
is  one  dolhir  a  term  ;  for  speci.al  students  in  chemistry,  thirty-five  dollars. 

ST.    KIXATIUS   COLLEGE,   AT   CHICAGO. 

Physics. — Eequired  in  the  three  highest  college  classes  and  in  the 
scientific  course ;  optional  in  the  highest  class  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment. One  year  is  given  to  the  study  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and 
pneumatics,  a  second  to  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  a  third  to 
acoustics  and  optics.    Text  book,  Deschanel. 

Chemistry, — Required  and  optional  <as  with  physics.  One  year  isgiven 
to  elementary  chemistiy,  a  second  to  analysis,  and  a  third  to  organic 
chemistry  and  analysis  continued.  Laboratory  work  is  required  twice 
a  week  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time,  and  extra  practice  on  the  part 
of  students  is  encouraged. 

The  laboratory  occupies  a  hall  50  bj'  25  feet  and  is  fitted  up  with  the 
usual  work  tables,  gas,  water,  <S:c. 

The  college  was  opened  in  1870,  and  these  studies  were  introiliiced  in 
the  session  of  1873-'74. 

'  XOKTHWESTEllX   UNIVERSITY,   AT  EVANSTOX. 

H.  8.  Carhart,  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Professor  Car- 
hart  also  teaches  astronomy.    He  is  aided  by  one  instructor. 

Physics. — Elementary  physics  is  taught  in  the  preparatory  school  and 
is  required  for  admission  to  college.  AU  students  in  regidar  courses 
receive  three  terms  of  instruction  in  physics,  beginning  with  the  second 
junior  term.  The  teaching  is  by  text  book  recitations  and  experimental 
lectures.  There  are  five  exercises  a  week.  One  term  is  devoted  to 
mechanics,  one  to  sound  and  light,  and  the  third  to  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, and  heat.  Heat  is  taught  by  lectures  exclusively,  of  which  there 
are  about  fifteen. 

There  is  a  valuable  collection  of  apparatus  for  illustration,  but  no 
physical  laboratory.  Nearlj-  three  hundred  exx)eriments  have  been 
performed  before  the  classes  in  a  single  year. 

Chemistry. — Begun  by  the  scientific  students  in  the  sophomore  year; 
by  other  students,  as  juniors.  In  all  the  courses  one  term  in  general 
chemistry'  is  required.    Instniction  is  given  by  text  book  and  lectures, 
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Boscoe's  Elementary  Cliemistry  being  the  basis  at  present.  Students 
in  tlie  scientific  course  are  required  to  spend  two  terms  in  the  labora- 
tory studying  qualitative  analysis.  In  the  other  courses  this  laboratory 
work  is  optional.  General  chemistry  occupies  five  hours  a  week,  and 
analytical  chemistry  from  three  to  five.    Extra  work  is  permitted. 

The  laboratory  has  desks  for  twenty  students.  Gas,  water,  and  the 
usual  reagents  are  supplied.  About  the  first  ten  analyses  are  of  bases 
only,  from  two  to  six  in  each  mixture.  Subsequent  analyses  are  for 
both  bases  and  acids.  A  few  students  pursue  the  study  far  enough  to 
do  some  quantitative  work.  There  is  no  demand  for  post-graduate  in- 
struction. 

LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY,   AT  L.VKE  FOREST. 

Le  Roy  F.  Griffin,  professor  of  natural  sciences. 

Physics. — This  study  is  wholly  obligatory  upon  students  in  all  courses. 
Instruction  is  given  during  the  junior  year,  and  covers  altogether  one 
hundred  and  sixty  hours.    Text  book,  Atkinson's  Ganot. 

Chemistry. — The  classical  students  have  twenty-five  lectures  upon 
general  chemistry,  and  about  the  same  number  of  laboratory  exercises. 
This  is  in  the  senior  year.  Scientific  students  have  also  three  years  of 
instruction  in  chemical  analysis. 

ILLINOIS  INDUSTRI.VL  UNIVERSITY,    AT  URBANA. 

Physics. — Selim  H.  Peabody,  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  and 
physics;  Ira  O.Baker,  assistant.  Elementary  physics  is  required  for 
admission  to  all  regular  courses  except  the  classical.  The  study  is  also 
prescribed  in  all  courses  for  two  junior  terms.  Text  book,  Atkinson-s 
Ganot.'  Instruction  in  physics  is  given  under  the  following  headings: 
First,  recitations,  five  a  week.  Second,  practice  in  the  physical  labora. 
tory  one  day  each  week,  in  which  the  student  applies  the  in§truinents  to 
testing  the  principles  tauglit.  Third,  illustrative  experiments  once  a 
week,  in  which  the  most  costly  apparatus  is  used  before  the  class  for 
such  demonstrations  as  are  difficult  to  perform  and  which  are  most 
effective  when  prepared  for  an  audience.  Fourth,  higher  physical 
experiments  by  advanced  classes,  consisting  either  of  researches  or  of 
reviews  of  the  work  of  others. 

The  department  is  ami)ly  provided  with  apparatus  for  use  in  the  lect- 
ure room,  and  has  an  extensive  physical  laboratory.  Analytical  me- 
chanics and  thermodynamics  are  taught  in  the  engineering  courses. 

Chemistry. — Professor,  H.  A.  Weber;  M.  A.  Scovell,  instructor  in 
agricultural  chemistry ;  also  three  laboratory  assistants.  This  university 
is  subdivided  into  eleven  "schools,"  in  which  very  different  amounts  of 
chemical  instruction  are  given. 

In  the  schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  chemistiy  is  taught 
throughout  the  freshman  year  and  agricultural  chemistry'  during  two 
sophomore  terms.  The  latter  is  pursued  in  connection  with  laboratory 
practice  in  the  analysis  of  soils,  fertilizers,  foods,  &c.    The  school  of 
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architecture  has  but  one  term  of  chemistry,  with  laboratory  practice,  in 
the  junior  year,  while  the  schools  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering" 
have  double  this  amount.  Students  in  mining  engineering  take  chem- 
istry, with  laboratory  practice,  for  two  sophomore  terms,  and  continue 
the  laboratory  work  afterwards  through  two  junior  terms  and  the  entire 
senior  year.  This  laboratory  practice  covers  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive analysis,  with  assaying  and  blowpipe  work,  and  is  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  miners  and  metallurgists.  In  the  schools 
of  natural  history  and  domestic  science,  chemical  instruction  is  given 
through  the  freshman  year.  In  the  two  specially  linguistic  schools  it  is 
required  for  one  junior  term,  but  the  school  of  English  and  modem 
languages  offers  two  additional  terms  as  electives.  There  is  also  a 
school  of  chemistry,  in  which  a  regular  four  years'  course  of  instruction 
is  provide<l.  In  this  course  text  book  recitations  upon  the  principles  of 
chemistry  and  chemical  i)hysics  occupy  six  weeks  of  the  first  term. 
Through  the  remainder  of  the  first  year  recitations  alternate  with  labo- 
ratory practice.  During  the  next  three  years  each  student  is  expected 
to  work  two  hours  daily  in  the  laboratory,  five  days  in  the  week.  In 
order  to  graduate  he  must  make  an  original  investigation  and  present 
a  thesis.  Students  who  pursue  chemistry  incidentally  to  other  courses 
work  two  consecutive  hours  daily  in  the  laboratory  during  as  many  terms 
as  their  special  " school"  may  require.  The  full  course  for  a  degree  in 
the  school  of  chemistrv  is  as  follows : 

First  year. — First  term:  Trigonometry,  advanced  geometry,  British 
authors  or  French,  chemistry  with  laboratory  practice  (the  latter  in 
qualitative  analysis).  Second  term :  Analytical  geometry,  American 
authors  or  Frencli,  chemistry,  and  qualitative  analysis  completed. 
Third  term :  Calculus  or  free  hand  drawing,  rhetoric,  French  (optional ), 
organic  chemistry,  and  quantitative  «analysis. 

Second  year.— First  term:  Physiology  or  botany,  German,  quantita- 
tive analysis.  Second  term :  Zoiilogy  or  botany,  German,  volumetric 
analysis,  alkalimetry  and  acidimetry,  analysis  of  corn  or  other  grain. 
Third  term :  Zoiilogy,  German,  preparation  of  salts,  acids,  &c.,  electro- 
plating. 

Third  year. — First  term:  Mineralogy,  German,  ultimate  organic  anal- 
ysis, anjilysis  of  urine.    Second  term:  Physics,  German,  blowpipe  analy- 
sis and  determination  of  minerals;  assaying,  both  dry  and  humid,  of 
gold,  silver,  and  lead  ores.    Third  term :  Physics,  German,  photography, 
including  the  preparation  of  photographic  chemicals. 

Fotirth  year. — First  term:  Mental  science,  meteorology  and  physical 
geography,  gas  analysis,  analysis  of  mineral  waters.  Second  term: 
Constitutional  history,  logic,  toxicology,  including  the  microchemistry  of 
poisons.  Third  term:  Political  economj',  geology,  original  research, 
and  thesis. 

The  purely  chemical  portions  of  this  course  are  somewhat  variable,  in 
order  to  accommo<late  the  needs  of  students  who  intend  to  become 
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pharmacists,  agriculturists,  metallurgists,  &c.  The  only  "  original  re- 
searches "  thus  far  reported  consist  of  analyses  of  local  soils,  coals, 
vegetables,  and  so  on.  The  largest  individual  paper  is  one  on  the 
<^  Coals  of  Illinois,"  by  William  D.  Eudy. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  chemical  department  is  four  stories  high, 
and  covers  an  area  seventy-five  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  It 
was  erected  in  1878  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  The  basement  is  twelve  feet 
high,  and  contains  a  boiler  room,  hot  air  chamber,  coal  cellar,  mill  room 
for  storing  and  crushing  ores,  a  room  for  the  manufacture  of  chemicals 
and  i>harmaceutical  preparations,  and  a  furnace  room  for  assaying  and 
metallurgical  work.  The  latter  is  provided  with  a  large  smelting  fur- 
nace, a  forge,  and  an  assay  furnace ;  and  the  blast  is  produced  by  means 
of  a  Sturtevant  blower.  The  first  story  is  fourteen  feet  high,  and  con- 
tains a  lecture  room,  two  clothes  rooms,  a  store  room,  and  the  qualita- 
tive laboratory.  The  latter  will  accommodate  152  students  when  com- 
pleted, and  now  has  desks  for  104.  Each  desk  has  gas,  water,  and  an 
evaporating  hood.  The  second  story  is  fourteen  feet  high.  It  contains 
a  small  lecture  room  with  mineralogical  cabinet  and  furnace  models  for 
illustrating  metallurgy,  a  laboratory  for  agricultural  chemistry,  a  store 
room,  a  balance  room,  a  room  for  pharmacy,  a  private  laboratory  for  the 
instructors,  a  room  for  gas  analysis,  and  the  main  quantitative  labora- 
tory. The  latter  now  contains  48  desks,  and  can  hold  152.  The  gas 
analysis  room  has  but  one  outside  wall,  and  is  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
system  of  heating  and  ventilating  in  order  to  avoid  fluctuations  of  tem- 
perature. The  room  for  i^harmacy  is  fitted  up  like  a  drugstore.  On 
the  mansard  floor  provision  has  been  made  for  lal>oratory  work  in  pho- 
tography. 

MICHIGAN. 

Reports  have  been  received,  not  only  from  the  institutions  described 
below,  but  also  from  Battle  Creek  College,  Grand  Traverse  College,  and 
Kalamazoo  College.    See  the  statistical  tables  for  further  details. 

Albion  College,  Hillsdale  College,  Hope  College,  and  Olivet  College 
failed  to  report,  but  their  catalogues  have  been  consulted. 

ADRIAN   COLLKGE,   AT   ADRIAN. 

I.  AV.  McKeever,  professor  of  natural  science. 

Physics. — Studied  from  !N^orton's  "Elements"  for  one  term  in  the 
prei)aratory  school.  In  the  college  the  juniors  study  Snell's  Olmsted 
throughout  the  year,  three  hours  a  week.  Instruction  is  accompanied 
by  lectui'es  and  experiments.  Although  laboratory  work  is  not  a  re- 
quirement, students  are  encouraged  to  engage  in  it  and  are  given  such 
assistance  as  will  enable  them  to  demonstrate  experimentally  for  them, 
selves  the  principles  underlying  the  science. 

Chemistry, — Taught  in  the  senior  year.  Inorganic  chemistry  is  studied 
for  one  term,  with  recitations  and  leetui^es.    In  the  second  term  a  short 
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course  upon  organic  chemistry  is  given,  and  the  student  also  begins  to 
work  in  the  laboratory.  Qualitative  analysis  is  studied  during  the  sec- 
ond and  third  terms.  Before  entering  upon  the  study  of  chemistry,  the 
preceding  course  in  physics  must  have  been  pursued. 

Both  studies  have  been  taught  in  the  college  since  its  foundation. 
Analytical  chemistry  has  been  taught  only  for  about  six  years. 

UNIVKHSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,   AT  ANN  AHBOR. 

In  this  institution  each  student  may  elect  his  studies  and  pursue  them 
in  any  order  he  may  clioose ;  but  if  he  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree  he 
must  at  some  time  take  all  the  subjects  which  are  *'  required''  for  the 
degree  he  seeks. 

Physics. — Professor  Charles  K.  TVead.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  are  re<iuired  to  pass  an  entrance  examination  in 
Norton's  Natural  Philosophy  or  an  equivalent. 

The  following  courses  of  instruction  in  physics  are  now  ottered:  In 
the  first  semester,  (1)  experimental  physics,  two  lectures  and  one  reci- 
tation a  week;  (2)  experimental  physics,  two  lectures  and  three  recita- 
tions a  week — Deschaners  textbook;  (7)  theoretical  physics,  two  exer- 
cises a  week;  (8)  physical  problems,  one  exercise  a  week.  In  the  second 
semester,  (3)  work  in  the  physical  laboratory,  five  days  a  week;  (4)  work 
in  the  physical  laboratory,  three  days  a  week ;  (5)  advanced  acoustics, 
one  lecture  a  week;  (6)  special  work  with  students  intending  to  become 
teachers.  The  first  and  second  courses  relate  to  mechanics,  acoustics , 
and  optics,  and  have  about  fifty  students  in  each.  In  the  laboratory 
about  fifteen  students  are  usually  engaged.  Heat  and  electricity  are 
taught  by  the  professor  of  general  chemistry.  The  "required"  courses 
are  as  follows:  For  b.  a.  degree,  course  1;  for  b.  l.  degree,  course  1; 
for  B.  s.  degree  or  for  degrees  in  civil  or  mining  engineering,  course  2. 
The  other  courses  are  on  the  list  of  electives. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  well  provided  with  apparatus  for  measure- 
ments in  most  of  the  important  departments  of  the  science.  The  labora- 
tory' courees  may  be  taken  during  the  second  semester  by  all  students 
who  are  familiar  with  the  general  principles  of  experimental  physics. 
Students  who  are  sufficiently'  advanced  to  work  independently  may  take 
laboratory  practice  during  the  firat  semester.  Pickering's  Physical 
Manipulation  is  used  as  a  text  book,  and  facilities  are  offered  the  pupil 
to  carrj'  out  such  of  his  own  ideas  as  seem  to  be  practicable.  Lectures 
are  given  in  connection  with  the  work  and  reports  are  made  by  each 
student. 

Students  desiring  to  become  familiar  with  lecture  room  apparatus  in 
onler  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching,  or  for  other  purposes,  can  be  ac- 
conimodated  to  a  considerable  extent.  More  attention  will  hereafter  be 
given  to  such  students  in  connection  with  the  laboratory  work. 

From  year  to  year  the  subjects  treated  in  the  advanced  courses  will 

be  varied;  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  a  higher  course  of  lectures 
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may  be  given  upon  experimental  physics,  going  over  the  whole  ground. 
This  course  would  be  open  only  to  those  who  had  already  considerable 
familiarity  with  the  general  subject.  There  are  no  extra  charges  for  any 
of  the  work  in  physics. 

Chemistry, — Candidates  for  the  b.  s.  degree  are  required  to  pass  an 
entrance  examination  in  Xichols's  abridgment  of  Eliot  and  Storer's  manual 
or  its  equivalent.  The  teaching  force  in  chemistry  is  as  follows :  Albert 
B.  Prescott,  professor  of  organic  and  applied  chemistry  and  pharmacy; 
John  W.  Langley,  professor  of  general  chemistry,  in  charge  of  metal- 
lurgy ;  assistant  professor,  P.  B.  Rose ;  instructors,  O.  C.  Johnson,  B.  W. 
Cheever,  V.  C.  Vaughan,  and  D.  A.  Joy;  also  two  student  assistants. 

In  the  department  of  general  chemistry  there  is  a  course  of  lectures 
during  one  semester  to  medical  and  dental  students ;  subject,  chemical 
physics  and  general  and  theoretical  chemistry.  For  students  in  the 
literary  department  elective  courses  are  offered  as  follows : 

(1)  A  course  of  lectures,  three  a  week  for  one  half  year,  with  experi- 
ments, upon  the  subjects  of  heat,  electricity,  and  chemistry.  (2)  A 
course  of  lectures  as  above,  with  mathematical  and  text  book  work,  five 
times  a  week  during  one  half  year.  (3)  A  course  of  lectures,  twice  a 
week  for  half  a  year,  on  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  and  on  chemical 
philosophy.  (4)  Laboratory  methods  of  study ;  each  student  has  a 
desk  and  apparatus  and  works  out  experimentally  such  general  theo- 
rems as  "substitution," ''  equivalents,"  "  molecular  weights,"  " combining 
volumes,"  &c.,  three  times  a  week  for  half  a  year,  two  hours  each  time. 
(5)  Similar  to  4,  but  includes  in  addition  experimental  work  on  a  large 
or  lecture  room  scale,  five  times  a  week. 

General  physics  must  precede  any  of  these  courses,  and  numbers  1 
and  2  must  be  taken  before  3,  4,  or  5.  Course  1  is  elementary,  and  is  the 
minimum  under  which  candidates  for  the  B.  A.  degree  can  pass. 
Course  2  is  intended  for  scientitic  students  and  civil  engineers.   Course 

3  is  for  professional  chemists  and  for  post  graduate  students.     Courses 

4  and  5  are  supplementary  to  1  and  2. 

For  post  graduate  work,  leading  to  the  degi^ees  of  M.  s.  and  pn.  d.,  no 
regular  course  is  i)rescribed.  It  consists  of  original  investigations  in 
the  laboratory  and  in  a  critical  study  of  some  one  of  the  fundamental 
theories  of  chemistry.  The  number  of  students  in  professional  schools 
attending  the  lectures  to  medical  students  is  at  present  about  450. 

The  laboratory  of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry  provides  instruc- 
tion for  students  in  the  academic  department,  in  the  schools  of  medicine 
and  of  pharmacy,  and  in  the  dental  college.  In  the  department  of  lit- 
erature and  science,  chemical  laboratory  work  is  wholly  elective,  and  is 
organized  as  follows:  (1)  Qualitative  analysis,  live  recitations  and  five 
laboratory  exercises  a  week,  for  one  or  one  and  a  half  semesters ;  (5) 
quantitative  analysis,  twice  a  week  in  the  class  room,  and  five  times  a 
week  in  the  laboratory,  for  one  semester;  (6)  proximate  organic  analy- 
sis, daily  for  two  months,  to  make  (with  a  course  of  lectures  on  organic 
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chemistry)  an  elective  in  tlie  last  named  subject,  for  one  semester;  (7) 
ultimate  organic  analysis,  five  times  a  week  in  the  laboratory ;  (8)  physio- 
logical chemistrj',  five  times  a  week,  including  laboratory  work  and  lect- 
ures, for  one  semester ;  (9)  assaying  of  ores,  laboratory  work,  and  lectures, 
daily,  for  two  months  5  (10)  blowpipe  analysis,  daily,  for  two  months  5  (11) 
original  investigations,  five  times  a  week,  laboratory  work,  and  reading. 

Laboratory  practice  is  from  two  to  three  hours  daily.  Course  1  or  2 
in  general  chemistry  must  precede  any  coiu'se  in  analytical  chemistry. 
Courses  8  and  10  are  open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  1,  and 
courses  7,  9,  and  11  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  5.  The 
average  annual  number  of  academic  students  in  the  laboratory  for  the 
past  five  years  is  38|.  About  two-thirds  of  them  take  as  much  as  two 
semesters  of  work  and  one-fourth  to  one  third  take  four  semesters.  At 
present  they  cannot  elect  to  begin  analytical  chemistry  with  less  time  than 
one  semester,  having  daily  classroom  exercises  and  daily  laboratory 
practice. 

In  nearly  all  the  classes,  teaching  in  the  class  room  accompanies 
laboratory"  practice,  so  that  the  work  of  the  student  at  his  table  for 
the  day  has  been  directed  in  the  last  lecture  or  recitation  and  is  to  be 
explained  at  his  next  class  exercise.  Laboratory  practice  without  didac- 
tic study  is  here  held  to  be  as  futile  as  didactic  study  without  laboratory 
practice. 

The  lecture  room  in  chemical  physics  and  general  chemistry  will 
accommodate  nearly  five  hundred  students,  and  is  arranged  with  ele- 
vated seats  having  special  reference  to  experimental  illustration.  The 
instruction  in  metallurgy  is  supplemented  by  a  collection  of  furnace 
models,  constructed  upon  an  accurate  scale. 

Tlie  laboratory  of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry  occupies  a  ground 
space  of  15,000  square  feet  and  contains  six  work  rooms  devoted  to  dif- 
ferent branches  of  experimental  study,  furnishing  in  all  175  student's 
tables.  Each  table  is  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  washbasin  and 
waste  pipe,  and  with  suitable  a])paratus.  Each  student  has  an  average 
area  of  55  square  feet  and  an  air  space  of  800  cubic  feet.  The  labora- 
tory is  furnished  with  sand,  water,  and  steam  baths,  drying  ovens,  and 
exhaust  connections  for  filtration.  In  the  balance  room,  accurate  bal- 
ances are  separately  assigned  to  the  students  in  quantitative  work,  and 
microscopes  are  provided  in  the  microscopic  room  for  those  who  require 
these  instruments.  The  general  furnace  room  (30  by  100  feet)  is  sup- 
plied with  assay,  blast,  and  other  metallurgic  furnaces  and  with  appa- 
ratus for  ultimate  organic  analysis.  The  standard  works  of  reference 
for  chemistry  and  the  allied  sciences  are  kept  accessible  to  the  students. 
The  laboratory  rooms  are  well  ventilated  by  Sturtevant  fan  ventilators. 

The  chemicals  and  apparatus  actually  consumed  in  the  individual 
work  of  the  student  must  be  paid  for  by  him.  On  entering  the  labora- 
tory he  makes  a  deposit  of  ten  dollars,  and  a  set  of  apparatus  is  invento- 
ried to  him.    From  time  to  time  additional  supplies  are  furnished,  and 
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an  accoant  is  kept.  On  leaving  the  laboratory  he  is  credited  with  what 
remains  uncousumed  and  the  balance  is  struck.  All  supplies  are  fur- 
nished at  the  printed  price  current  of  the  New  York  dealers.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  the  average  laboratory  expenses  are  about  one  dollar 
and  twenty  cents  a  week. 

The  original  researches  published  from  this  laboratory  have  mainly 
been  in  the  line  of  pharmaceutical  or  medical  chemistry.  Xo  list  of 
them  has  been  submitted. 

As  the  plan  of  teaching  qualitative  analysis  at  this  university  varies 
somewhat  from  the  usual  routine,  the  following  statement  of  it  has  been 
prepared  by  Instructor  O.  C.  Johnson.  The  course  consists  of  six  months 
in  laboratory  work,  four  hours  daily,  with  daily  recitations.  Before  be- 
ginning actual  analysis  the  student  studies  solubilities  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  acids.  He  finds  by  experiment  what  solutions  of  metals  are 
precipitated  by  fixed  alkalies,  ammonic  hydrate,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric, 
hydrosulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  sulphurous  acids,  ammonium  sulphide, 
potassium  bromide,  potassium  iodide,  sodium  phosphate,  sodium  sul- 
phite, &c.,  until  all  the  acids  of  more  common  occurrence  have  been 
studied  and  the  corresponding  equations  learned.  He  then  begins  the 
analysis  of  known  material,  giving  in  class  orally  the  corresponding 
equations.  This  is  followed  by  the  analysis  of  unknown  material.  Fifty 
mixtures  are  analyzed,  each  containing  several  salts,  thirty  being  solids 
and  twenty  solutions.  These  are  made  to  illustrate  the  most  imi>ortant 
points  of  analysis,  with  special  reference  to  the  principles  of  oxidation 
and  reduction. 

Solutions  are  next  given  for  which  the  ordinary  methods  of  analysis 
make  no  provision ;  such,  for  instance,  as  mixtures  in  which  metals  are 
precipitated  in  groups  to  which  they  do  not  belong.  Two  or  three  ex- 
amples will  illustrate. 

Xo.  1.  Xo.  2.  Xo.  3. 

BaCU  Sr(X03)2  CUSO4 

XII4CXS  XaCXS  XU4OH 

XaClOa  XaX02  KIO3 

XajSOa 

On  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  these  solutions  barium  sulphate 
is  thrown  down  from  the  first,  strontium  sulphate  from  the  second,  and 
cuprous  iodide  from  the  third.  Thus,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  oxid- 
izin<;*  action  of  the  suddenly  liberated  acids,  nearly  all  of  the  mebils  may 
be  prccii)itated  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  group  or  carried  to  some  group 
in  wliioh  they  do  not  belong.  The  student  works  ton  of  these  mixtures 
before  reporting;  and,  if  necessary,  an  analysis  is  repeated  until  correct 
results  are  reached. 

Three  hundred    problems  are  also  given.    For  example:  How  may 

Fe-iClfi  be  made  from  FeS04  and  KCl .'    That  is,  the  Fe  for  the  FeaClg  is  to 

be  derived  from  the  FeS04,  and  the  Gl  from  the  KCl ;  the  final  product 

to  be  free  from  all  impurities.     Only  about  one-tenth  of  these  problems 
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are  experimeutally  porforiueil.  For  tlio  reinaiuder  the  studeut  gives 
methods,  quoting  authority  for  each  step  from  the  books  and  journals 
to  which  he  has  access.  In  some  problems  the  cheapest  method  is  re- 
quired; others  are  of  theoretical  interest  only. 

MICHIGAX  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,   AT  LAXSIXG. 

Pkysk^. — Peck's  mechanics  is  studied  through  one  sophomore  and 
one  junior  term.  Miller's  Chemical  Physics  is  used  through  the  second 
junior  term.    Xo  fuller  statement  concerning  physics  is  reported. 

Chemistry. — Professor  E.  C.  Kedzie  and  one  assistant.  Elementary 
chemistry  is  begun  in  the  third  freshman  term  and  continued  into  the 
sophomore  year.  The  course  covers  twenty-five  weeks  of  daily  lectures, 
and  the  students  use  lloscoc's  work  for  reference. 

In  the  second  sophomore  term  there  are  lectures  upon  organic  chem  - 
istry  and  twelve  weeks  in  blowpipe  and  volumetric  analysis  of  one 
hour's  practice  daily.  In  the  third  term,  for  twelve  weeks,  the  sopho- 
mores have  qualitative  analysis  three  hours  a  daj',  using  Professor 
Kedzie's  Handbook.  The  juniors  have  one  term  of  twelve  weeks  in 
agricultural  chemistry,  with  daily  lectures,  and  one  term,  as  already 
indicated,  in  chemical  physics.  The  total  amount  of  time  given  to 
chemistry  and  physics,  inchuling  meteorology,  is  ninetj'-nine  weeks. 
Post  graduate  students  are  allowed  to  pursue  quantitative  analysis  to 
any  extent  they  desire,  but  no  regular  post  graduate  course  of  study 
has  been  established. 

The  chemical  laboratory  includes  a  lectiu^e  room  for  eighty  students, 
an  analytical  room  with  tables  for  forty-eight  students,  a  professor's 
laboratory  and  study,  and  rooms  for  higher  researches.  Professor  Ked- 
zie ii»ports  investigations  into  electrical  conduction,  the  **  magnetic 
wells"  of  Michigan,  the  food  value  of  difterent  varieties  of  wheat,  anal- 
yses of  Indian  corn,  and  analyses  of  soils  of  Michigan. 

WISCONSIN. 

Reports  were  sent  in  by  the  institutions  described  below,  and  also  by 
Lawrence  University,  St.  John's  College,  an<l  Milton  College.  Addi- 
tional details  are  given  in  the  statistical  tabh»s. 

Galesville  University',  at  Galesville,  and  Northwestern  University,  at 
Watertown,  failed  to  report. 

IIKLOIT   lOLLKlil-:,    AT   IIEI.OIT. 

In  the  preparatory  school,  instruction  is  given  in  the  elements  of  both 
chemistry  and  physics.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  collegiate  philo- 
sophical course  are  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination  in  both 
subjects. 

Physics, —  One  exercise  daily  through  two  thiids  of  the  junior  year. 
There  are  recitations  based  upon  Atkinson's  Gauot,  and  experimental 
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lectures.  One  professor  has  cliarge  of  this  subject,  and  also  of  math- 
ematics and  astronomy. 

Chemistry. — In  the  classical  course,  chemistry  has  a  place  daily  for 
two-thirds  of  the  sophomore  year.  In  the  philosophical  course  it  is 
studied  through  the  whole  year.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  text 
book  recitations,  and  laboratory  practice  in  qualitative  analysis.  The 
latter  is  required  of  all  regular  students,  but  those  in  the  philosophical 
course  do  more  than  the  others. 

Both  sciences  have  been  taught  in  this  college  since  its  opening  in 
1847.    Eegular  laboratory  work  in  chemistry  was  introduced  in  1866. 

rXIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,   AT  MADISON. 

Physics. — John  E.  Davies,  professor  of  physics.  Mechanics  is  taught 
in  the  department  of  civil  engineering.  The  elements  of  physics  are  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  general  science  and  modem  classical  courses. 

After  1881  it  will  no  longer  be  required  for  the  latter.  In  the  "  college 
of  letters  "  physics  is  a  prescribed  study  during  the  first  third  of  the 
junior  year  and  is  elective  afterwards.  In  the  science  and  technologi- 
cal courses,  more  work  is  done. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  experiments  during  four 
terms,  beginning  with  the  first  term  of  the  junior  year.  Students 
whose  average  standing  does  not  fall  below  85  may  take  extra  studies 
in  physics.  These  consist  of  a  course  of  practical  training  in  the  use  of 
the  spectroscope,  and  also  of  electrical  and  other  measurements,  going 
over  about  the  ground  covered  by  Pickering's  Physical  Manipulations. 
As  the  work  to  be  done  presupposes  a  good  knowledge  of  theory,  the 
following  works  are  simultaneously  studied :  Chauvenefs  Combination 
of  Observations  and  Method  of  Least  Squares  j  Airy's  treatises  on  Light 
and  Sound ;  Jenkin's  and  Maxwell's  treatises  on  Electricity  and  Magnet- 
ism; Boole's  Differential  Equations;  Todhunter's  Spherical  Harmonics. 
Tbe  theory  of  determinants  is  studied  as  far  as  it  may  be  needed  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  above  works.  The  physical  laboratory  is  compar- 
a,tively  new  and  is  not  yet  very  fully  equipped,  although  the  rooms  are 
tolerably  well  adapted  to  their  purposes.  The  lecture  apparatus  in 
physics  is  very  fair. 

Attached  to  the  department  of  physics  is  the  magnetic  observatory. 
While  it  is  primarily  intended  to  further  the  science  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, the  theory  and  mechanism  of  the  instruments  are  explained  to 
the  students  in  practical  pliysics ;  and  opportunity  is  given  each  year 
for  observing  the  method  of  determining  the  absolute  values  of  the 
magnetic  elements  at  Madison  according  to  the  methods  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey. 

Chemistry. — Professor  W.  W.  Daniells  and  one  laboratory  assistant. 
E.  D.  Irving,  professor  of  geology,  mining,  and  metallurgy,  teaches  assay- 
ing. Generally  begun  in  the  junior  year.  In  the  engineering  courses 
chemistry  is  taken  by  the  sophomores.    Two  courses  in  chemistry  are 
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provided,  a  long  and  a  short  course.  Students  may  elect  which  of  the 
two  they  will  follow,  but  one  must  be  taken.  The  short  course  consists 
of  twelve  weeks'  instruction,  principally  by  lectures,  in  inorganic  and 
organic  chemistry.  It  is  intended  only  to  give  an  outline  of  the  science, 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  governing  chemical 
changes.    Text  book,  Ebscoe. 

The  long  course  consists  of  a  daily  exercise  throughout  the  year,  and 
may  be  continued  two  years  at  option.  Instruction  in  inorganic  chem- 
istry is  given  by  lectures,  with  free  use  of  the  text  book  (Thorpe),  and 
by  laboratory  practice  during  the  fall  term.  The  lectures  are  illustrated 
by  experiments.  During  the  spring  term  a  course  of  lectures  is  given 
on  chemical  philosophy  and  the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds. 
Qualitative  analysis  is  begun  upon  the  completion  of  the  course  in  in- 
organic chemistry.  The  course  includes  the  analysis  of  fifty  solid  sub- 
stances, containing  not  more  than  one  base  and  one  acid  each,  and  of 
forty  complex  substances,  most  of  which  are  ores,  minerals,  or  bodies 
used  in  the  arts.  Laboratory  work  is  accompanied  by  frequent  lectures 
and  reviews.  Exercises  in  stoichiometry  and  chemical  problems  are 
required  throughout  the  year. 

Quantitative  analysis  is  begun  after  the  course  in  qualitative  work 
has  been  completed.  Each  student  makes  duplicate  analyses  of  every 
substance.  Volumetric  analysis  is  also  taught  and  volumetric  methods 
are  frequently  used  in  the  laboratory.  Students  intending  to  become 
physicians,  after  finishing  the  qualitative  course,  will  be  given  special 
facilities  for  urine  analysis,  the  detection  of  poisons,  and  the  analysis  of 
foods,  drugs,  &c.  To  those  desiring  to  become  teachers  of  science  and 
who  have  taken  the  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  an  advanced  course 
in  experimental  chemistry  will  be  given. 

Both  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  laboratories  are  large,  well 
ventilated  and  well  lighted,  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary fixtures.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  convenient  table,  shelves, 
drawers,  and  cupboard,  and  is  supplied  with  a  complete  outfit  of  ap- 
paratus and  reagents.  Laboratory  students  make  deposits  of  from  $5 
to  $30  to  cover  the  cost  of  (Chemicals  and  materials.  The  amount  of  the 
deposit  not  used  is  returned  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

There  are  also  laboratories  for  mineralogy  and  assaying  in  charge  of 
Professor  Irving.  In  connection  with  determinative  mineralogy  an  ex- 
tended course  in  blowinpe  analysis  is  given.  Assaying  is  taught  in  the 
junior  spring  term  to  students  of  the  courses  in  metallurgy  and  mining 
engineering  and  to  such  others  as  may  so  elect.  The  course  includes 
about  ten  lectures  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  assaying,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  being  given  to  laboratory  work.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  assays  made  by  each  student  is  about  one  hundred,  chiefly  of 
gold  and  silver  ores.  Tlio  assay  laboratory  has  tables  for  twenty  stu- 
dents and  is  jnovided  with  six  crucible  furnaces,  two  roasting  furnaces, 
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two  large  muffle  furnaces,  a  Blake  crusher,  bullion  rolls,  bullion  assay 
apparatus,  &c. 

Eesearch  is  encouraged,  but  it  is  found  practically  impossible  to  re- 
tain students  sufficiently  long  to  adequately  prepare  them  for  such  worit. 
They  generally  hasten  to  get  into  some  work  that  will  afford  a  surer 
livelihood.  Professor  Daniells  reports  for  his  own  part  analyses  of 
minerals  and  rocks  made  for  the  State  Geological  Survey,  a  paper  upon 
catlinite,  and  another  upon  silicates  of  iron  and  lime  in  Milwaukee  white 
brick. 

Laboratory  instruction  in  chemistry  began  here  in  1868.  It  was  at 
first  wholly  optional,  but  became  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  1872. 

RACIXE  COLLEGE,  AT  RACINE. 

Physics. — Kev.  F.  S.  Luther,  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics. 
The  junior  class  meet  the  professor  three  times  a  week  throughout  the 
year.  Text  book,  SnelPs  Olmsted.  The  subjects  of  electricity  and  heat 
are  supplemented  by  lectures  and  experiments.  Chemical  physics  (light, 
&c.)  is  required  for  admission  to  the  scientific  school. 

Chemistry. — It.  C.  Hindley.  In  the  school  of  letters  the  juniors  have 
three  hours  a  week  in  Norton's  text  book  and  lectures  upon  organic 
chemistry.  In  the  school  of  science  four  years  of  chemical  instruction 
are  given,  as  follows:  The  freshmen  work  and  recite  three  hours  a  week 
In  Eliot  and  Storer's  text  book  and  Caldwell  and  Breneman's  Chemical 
Practice,  and  take  notes  of  lectures  on  organic  chemistry.  After  this 
year  elementary  chemistry  will  be  required  for  admission.  Three  hours 
a  week  of  extra  laboratory  practice  are  allowed,  and  students  are  en- 
couraged to  make  use  of  the  privilege.  The  sophomores  have  qualita- 
tive analysis,  Fresenius,  tliree  times  a  week,  and  are  permitted  extni 
work  for  three  hours  more.  The  juniors,  four  hours  a  week  with  the 
privilege  of  tliree  more,  study  determinative  mineralogy.  They  also 
begin  quantitative  analysis,  which,  with  assaying,  is  continued  through 
the  senior  year.  Three  hours  a  week  are  required,  and  as  much  extra 
work  as  may  be  desired  is  allowed.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  post-graduate 
instruction. 

The  college  was  incorporated  in  1852.  Elementary  chemistry  and 
physics  were  taught  the  year  following.  The  fuller  course  in  chemistry 
began  in  180G. 

RIPON   COLLEGE,   AT   RirOX. 

A.  n.  Sabiu,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  science. 

Physics. — Taught  for  one  term  in  the  preparatory  school.  Text  book, 
Norton.  Ill  the  college  course  the  juniors  recite  for  two  terms  from 
Atkinson's  Ganot,  mechanics  having  been  i)re\iously  taught.  There  is 
no  phj'sical  laboratory. 

Chemistry. — The  soi)hoiu()res  of  the  scientific  course  and  the  juniors  of 
the  classical  course  sitiidy  Eliot  and  Storer's  text  book,  having  lectures 
also  one  term.    The  sophomores  then  have  two  terms  and  the  juniors 
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one  term  of  laboratory  practice  iu  qualitative  analysis,  working  three 
hours  a  day.  There  is  a  good  chemical  laboratory  for  thirty-two  students. 
It  is  arranged  especially  for  qualitative  work,  but  has  some  facilities  for 
quantitative  analysis.  Laboratory  practice  was  introduced  into  the  col- 
lege in  1876. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  John's  College  also  reported.     See  the  statistical  tables. 
INIacalester  College  and  Augsburg  Seminary  failed  to  report. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MIXNESOTA,   AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Physics. — L.  W.  Peck,  assistant  professor  in  charge  of  physics.  Ele- 
mentary natural  philosophy  is  required  for  admission  to  the  "scientific" 
and  "modem"  courses. 

In  the  scientific  course,  physics  is  taught  for  three  terms,  namely, 
one  term  each  in  the  subfreshman,  freshman,  and  sophomore  years. 
The  classical  and  "modern"  students  have  one  term  in  the  freshman 
class  assigned  to  the  general  subject,  and  also  spend  two  hours  a  week 
upon  mechanics  during  the  middle  sophomore  term.  Atkinson's  Ganot 
and  Peck's  Mechanics  are  the  text  books.  In  addition  to  this  prescribed 
work  there  is  an  advanced  elective  course  of  practice  in  the  physical 
laboratorj^  In  connection  with  the  latter,  a  small  room  has  been  set 
apart  for  a  lathe  and  workbench,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  con- 
struct models  and  apparatus. 

Chemistry, — Professor  S.F.  Peckham;  F.  C.  Bowman,  assistant.  Be- 
gun in  the  freshman  year.  One  term  of  general  chemistry  is  required  in 
all  regular  courses.  In  addition,  the  scientific  students  are  obliged  to 
take  one  term  in  applied  chemistry  and  one  term  in  chemical  analysis. 
A  year  of  analytical  chemistry  may  be  taken  as  an  elective  in  the  clas- 
sical and  modern  courses  and  two  years  in  the  scientific  course.  In  the 
College  of  Agriculture  the  regular  scientific  course  is  followed  up  to  the 
junior  year;  and  throughout  this  year  agricultural  chemistry,  including 
the  analysis  of  soils,  fertilizers,  and  food,  is  required.  Special  students 
are  received. 

Instruction  in  chemistrj^,  apart  from  the  laboratory  work,  is  given  by 
lectures,  with  Barker's  text  book  for  reference.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary drill  in  chemical  theorj"  and  the  proi)erties  of  the  elements,  eight 
or  ten  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  historical  developmentof  chemical  the- 
ories from  the  period  of  the  alchemists  down  to  the  present  time.  As 
an  examination  upon  this  portion  of  the  work  the  students  are  required 
to  write  an  essay  upon  the  alchemists  and  on  dualism.  Kesults  have 
proved  these  lectures  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  students  in  gaining  an 
intelligent  idea  of  chemical  philosophy. 

A  course  of  one  year  has  been  arranged  for  optional  work  by  students 
who  intend  to  study  medicine.  The  first  term  is  spent  upon  Appleton's 
Qualitative  Analysis  and  the  second  and  third  terms  upon  Odling's 
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Practical  Chemistry.  In  tlie  second  term  special  attention  is  paid  to 
toxicology,  and  in  the  third  term  animal  chemistry,  including  the  exam- 
ination of  urine,  is  taken  up. 

The  chemical  laboratory  occupies  five  rooms:  (1)  the  main  students' 
laboratory,  22  by  45  feet,  with  accommodations  for  64  workers  classed  in 
two  sections  or  "reliefs  j"  (2)  the  quantitative  laboratory, 22  by 30  feet; 
(3)  the  apparatus  room ;  (4)  the  professor's  private  laboratory ;  (5)  a 
room  in  the  basement  fitted  up  for  assaying  and  furnace  work.  A  good 
beginning  has  been  made  towards  a  museum  to  illustrate  chemical  tech- 
nology. 

Laboratory  expenses  for  students  are  low,  not  exceeding  for  chemicals 
and  apparatus  $10  a  term.  The  value  of  apparatus  given  out  is  covered 
by  a  deposit  of  $10  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  From  this,  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  the  necessary  charges  are  deducted. 

CARLETON  COLLEGE,  AT  NORTHFIELD. 

L.  B.  Sperry,  professor  of  physical  science. 

Physics. — Taught  from  Norton's  text  book,  one  term  in  the  senior  pre- 
paratory year.  Also  from  Snell's  Olmsted,  one  term  in  the  college 
course. 

Chemistry, — Begun  in  the  freshman  year.  One  term  is  given  to  ele- 
mentary text  book  work,  one  to  qualitative  analysis  in  the  laboratory, 
and  one  to  molecular  physics,  nomenclature,  and  theory.  Classical 
students  are  required  to  do  six  weeks  of  laboratory  work,  and  scientific 
students  twelve  weeks. 

IOWA. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  institutions  described  below  and  from 
Amity  College,  Griswold  College,  the  Norwegian  Luther  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Des  ^Moines,  Parsons  College,  Upper  Iowa  University,  and 
Humboldt  College.    Details  are  given  iu  the  statistical  tables. 

Algona  College,  Simpson  Centenary  College,  German  College,  Penn 
College,  Central  University  of  Iowa,  and  Western  College  did  not 
report. 

IOWA    STATK    A(.KICULTrRAL   TOLLKGE,    AT   AMES. 

Physics. —  Professor  J.  K.  Maconiber.  Professor  Macomber  also  gives 
instruction  in  geology.  Pliysics  is  required  through  the  junior  and 
sophomore  years.  In  the  first  sophomore  term  mechanics  is  studied 
two  hours  a  week  and  in  the  second  term  sound  and  light  tliree  times 
weekly.  The  Juniors  take  heat  in  the  first  term  and  begin  electricity, 
with  three  exercises  a  week.  In  the  second  term,  twice  weekly,  they 
finish  electricity  and  hear  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  the  more  prominent 
recent  discoveries  and  generalizations  of  physics.  In  the  "ladies'  course 
in  science,"  the  second  Junior  term  of  physics  is  optional.  Instruction 
is  given  by  lectures  and  recitations.    Text  book,  Atkinson's  Ganot. 

In  the  senior  year  there  is  a  special  optional  course  in  physics.  One 
coo 
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of  the  requirements  for  entering  upon  it  will  be  profleiency  in  mathe- 
matics, and  it  is  desirable  that  analytical  geometry  shall  have  been 
studied.  The  course  includes  the  study  of  methods  of  physical  investi- 
gation and  the  principles  of  scientific  research.  Practice  in  the  labora- 
tory is  required  two  afternoons  each  week.  Post-graduate  courses  are 
also  offered. 

The  collection  of  physical  apparatus  is  large  and  increasing  every  year. 
Excellent  rooms  are  fitted  up  for  tbe  physical  cabinet  and  provided 
with  suitable  experimental  tables. 

Chemistry, — Professor  T.  E.  Pope ;  J.  S.  Lee,  assistant  professor.  Re- 
quired through  the  sophomore  year  in  all  courses;  also  through  the 
junior  and  senior  years  in  the  agricultural  course,  but  partly  replaceable 
by  electives.  In  tiie  ladies'  course  there  is  also  a  requirement  in  the 
second  junior  term  of  one  hour  a  week  in  domestic  chemistry.  In  the 
latter,  such  subjects  as  bread  making,  cooking  in  general,  the  composi- 
tion of  foods,  the  antidotes  for  the  commoner  poisons,  adulterations  and 
their  detection,  t&c,  are  treated  of.  Tiiere  are  facilities  for  post  graduate 
courses,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing.  The  general  course  in  chemistry 
is  as  follows : 

Sophomore  year. — First  term :  General  chemistry,  three  times  a  week. 
Text  book.  Barker.  Instruction  is  given  largely  by  lectures.  There  are 
also  two  afternoons  a  week  in  the  laboratory,  in  which  the  student  be- 
comes familiar  with  various  chemicals  and  the  manipulation  of  appa- 
ratus. Second  term :  Qualitative  analysis,  twice  a  week  in  the  lecture 
room  and  two  afternoons  a  week  in  the  laboratory.  About  forty  sub- 
stances are  analyzed.  During  this  term  instruction  is  also  given  in 
chemical  problems. 

Junior  year. — First  term :  Quantitative  analysis,  four  afternoons  a 
week  in  the  laboratory ;  Caldwell's  Agricultural  Analysis  is  the  text 
book.  Second  term:  Organic  chemistry,  twice  a  week;  quantitative 
aniilysis  continued,  embracing  volumetric  methods  and  food  analysis. 
Organic  chemistry  is  taught  both  practically  and  theoretically. 

Senior  year, —  First  tenu :  Lectures  twice  a  week  in  agricultural  chem- 
istry. Second  term :  Lectures  on  food.  The  value  and  use  of  the  pro- 
tein bodies,  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  salts  are  discussed ;  also  the  value 
of  different  grains  and  grasses  as  food,  the  time  for  cutting,  and  the 
best  methods  of  preservation. 

The  laboratories  cover  over  four  thousand  square  feet  of  floor,  and 
can  accommodate  one  hundred  students  at  once,  giving  each  a  desk  room 
of  eight  square  feet.  Each  desk  has  gas,  sink,  and  faucet,  and  those 
fitted  for  quantitative  work  are  provided  with  filter  pumps.  Besides 
the  laboratory,  there  is  a  large  lecture  room,  with  a  store  room  of  equal 
size. 

The  original  investigations  thus  far  made  have  been  in  the  line  of  soil 
analyses  and  the  analysis  of  corn  and  grasses. 
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Both  studies  were  introduced  at  the  opening  of  the  college  in  1S69. 
Since  then  a  laboratory  building  has  been  erected  by  the  State  at  a  cost 
of  $30,000. 

IOWA  COLLEGE^   AT  GRINNELL. 

Physics. — S.  J.  Buck,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philos- 
ophy.   One  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Snell's  Olmsted. 

Chemistry, — Eliot  and  Storer's  manual,  with  laboratory  practice,  is 
studied  for  two  terms  by  the  classical  juniors  and  the  scientific  freshmen. 
In  addition,  the  scientific  juniors  or  seniors  are  required  to  spend  at 
least  one  year  upon  analytical  chemistry.  Both  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative analysis  are  taught. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA,   AT  IOWA  CITY. 

Gustavus  Hinrichs,  professor  of  physical  science;  W.  C.  Preston, 
assistant  professor. 

Physics, — This  subject,  as  ordinarily  taught  in  the  high  schools,  is 
counted  on  time  on  the  requirements  for  admission,  but  not  as  a  college 
study  nor  as  equivalent  to  any  of  the  courses  described  below.  These 
are  as  follows,  arranged  by  terms  and  classes : 

Freshman  year, — Fall  and  winter  terms :  Elementary  laboratory  work, 
one  afternoon  a  week — required  in  the  school  of  science. 

Sophomore  year. —  Spring  term :  Daily  lectures  upon  general  physics — 
required  of  all  regular  students. 

Junior  year. — Ffcll  term:  Part  of  the  course  in  determinative  min- 
eralogy relates  to  the  physical  properties  of  minerals — elective  in  the 
school  of  science.  Spring  term :  Daily  lectures  upon  meteorology,  witli 
training  in  all  observations — required  in  school  of  science,  elective  in 
the  philosophical  course. 

Senior  year, — Fall  term :  Daily  experimental  lectures  upon  optics,  with 
lantern  projections,  introducing  instrumental  observations — required 
in  school  of  science  and  elective  in  philosophical  course.  Winter  term : 
Laboratory  work  in  practical  physics  of  a  more  advanced  grade,  with 
instruments  of  precision — elective  in  school  of  science.  Spring  term; 
Thesis  work  for  students  making  a  specialty  of  physics;  to  this  the  stu- 
dent may  devote  two-thirds  of  his  entire  time  during  the  term. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  lectures  are  delivered  as  follows :  To  tlie 
juniors,  ten  lectures  on  electricity  and  magnetism  ;  to  the  seniors,  in  the 
spring  term,  lectures  on  "Chapters  in  the  history  of  physical  science.'' 

Chemistry, —  This  subject,  as  taugbt  in  the  high  schools,  is  counted 
like  physics.     The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  given : 

Freshman  year. —  Spring  term :  Elementary  laboratory  work,  two  after- 
noons a  week  —  required  in  the  school  of  science. 

Junior  year, —  Fall  term :  Blowpipe  analysis,  in  connection  with  deter- 
minative mineralogy  —  elective  in  school  of  science.  Winter  term: 
Daily  lectures  upon  general  chemistry — prescribed  in  all  courses.   Spring 
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term:  A  practical  course  in  qualitative  analysis — elective  in  school  of 
science. 

The  rooms  assigned  to  chemistry  and  physics  occupy  the  first  story  of 
one  of  the  university  buildings.  They  comprise  a  lecture  hall,  an  ana- 
lytical laboratory,  a  balance  room,  an  optical  room,  a  meteorological  sta- 
tion, a  magnetic  observatory,  and  a  library.  A  furnace  room  and  a 
battery  room  are  in  the  basement.  Ko  charge  is  made  for  laboratory 
work,  but  each  student  is  held  responsible  for  the  apparatus  intrusted 
to  him.  Text  books  in  both  sciences  are  used  for  reference  only  and 
are  supplemented  by  the  notes  of  the  students.  A  long  list  of  original 
researches  is  reported  by  Professor  Hinrichs,  representing,  however, 
only  his  own  work  and  not  that  of  his  students  or  associates. 

The  history  of  chemical  and  physical  teaching  in  this  university  is  not 
a  record  of  continuous  progress.  Under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Black, 
in  the  years  1868  to  1871,  a  graded  course  of  laboratory  work  was  intro- 
duced and  thoroughly  developed.  During  Dr.  Thateher's  administration , 
1871  to  1877,  this  was  practically  exterminated,  for  reasons  not  at  pres- 
ent given.  The  present  administration  is  now  making  efforts  to  reintro- 
duce such  work  in  the  newly  organized  division  of  the  college  known  as 
the  school  of  science. 

IOWA  WESLEYAN    UNIVERSITY,   AT  MT.  PLEASANT. 

Physics. — Required  one  term  in  the  preparatory  school  and  two  terms 
in  the  junior  year.    Text  books,  Quackenbos  and  Deschanel. 

Chemistry. — One  sophomore  term  in  elementary  chemistry  and  one  term 
in  qualitative  analysis  are  required.    Quantitative  analysis  is  optional. 

Chemistry  and  physics  were  taught  at  this  university  twenty -five 
years  ago,  but  laboratories  were  not  opened  until  1808. 

CORNELL  COLLEGE,  AT  MT.  VERNON. 

Professor  Alonzo  Collin. 

Physics. — The  course  occupies  thirty-eight  weeks.  Text  book,  Atkin- 
son's Ganot.  Experiments  are  performed  by  the  students  under  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher.  Each  piece  of  apparatus  is  operated  and  explained 
by  some  member  of  the  class  in  presence  of  the  whole  class.  Original 
experiments  are  encouraged.    The  study  is  altogether  obligatory. 

ChemiUry. — Thirteen  weeks  in  de8crii)tive  and  theoretical  chemistry, 
with  Barker's  text  book,  are  prescribed.  Twenty-five  weeks  are  devoted 
to  analytical  chemistry,  with  four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  practice. 
This  is  also  prescribed,  except  that  classical  students  may  substitute 
Greek  for  it.  Students  are  required  to  take  notes  to  such  an  extent 
that  any  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  could  tell  from  them  what  work 
had  been  done.  The  laboratory  is  a  room  35  by  25  feet,  fitted  with  tables 
after  the  style  of  those  at  the  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines. 
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OSKALOOSA  COLLEGE,  AT  OSKALOOSA. 

W.  S.  Barnard,  professor  of  natural  science. 

Physics. — Peck's  Ganot  is  studied  in  the  preparatory  department  In 
the  junior  year  there  is  an  advanced  course.  Students  assist  in  the  ex- 
periments. 

Chemistry. — Studied  in  the  junior  year.  The  text  (Youmans)  is  illus- 
trated by  experiments  performed  by  the  professor  and  repeated  by  the 
students.  The  laboratory  course  in  elementary  chemistry,  &c.,  is  pre- 
scribed.   Qualitative  analysis  is  taught  as  an  optional  study. 

TABOR  COLLEGE,  AT  TABOR. 

J.  E.  Todd,  professor  of  natural  science. 

Physics. — There  are  three  months  of  recitations  from  Cooley's  text 
book,  early  in  the  course.  Later,  three  mimths  in  mechanics  and  three 
or  four  months  in  general  physics.    Text  book,  SnelPs  Olmsted. 

Chemistry. — Studied  by  the  juniors.  There  is  a  three  or  four  months' 
course  of  recitations,  with  experiments  and  occasional  lectures.  Text 
book,  Eliot  and  Storer.  It  is  followed  by  an  elective  course  in  qualita- 
tive analysis,  of  from  three  to  six  months'  duration,  with  daily  laboratory 
practice. 

NEBRASKA. 

Doaiie  College,  at  Crete,  reports  only  elementary  work  in  chemistry 
and  ])liysics,  but  some  experimentation  is  done  by  students.  For  details, 
see  the  statistical  tables. 

Nebraska  College  and  Creighton  College  failed  to  report. 

UMVEKSITY   OF   NKBIIASKA,    AT  LINCOLN. 

lliraiii  Collier,  professor  of  general  chemistry  and  physics.  Agricult- 
ural chemistry  is  taught  by  Samuel  Aughey,  the  professor  of  natural 
sciences. 

Physics, —  Instruction  is  given  for  one  term  in  the  preparatory  school, 
from  Cooley's  text  book.  In  the  junior  year,  Olmsted  is  studied  for 
two  terms.    There  is  the  nucleus  of  a  physical  laboratory. 

Chemistry. — Taught  from  Cooley's  textbook  one  term  in  the  prepara- 
tory school.  In  the  sophomore  and  junior  years,  three  terms  are  given 
to  chemistry,  one  general,  the  other  analytical.  The  latter  is  optional 
with  the  classical  students.  Text  books.  Barker,  with  Eliot  and  Storer 
for  analysis.    Both  qualitative  and  quantitative  work  is  done. 

In  the  industrial  college  agricultural  chemistry  is  studied,  including 
agricultural  chemical  analysis. 

Both  studies  were  introduced  into  the  university  at  its  opening  in  1871. 

MISSOURI. 

Besides  the  institutions  described  in  the  text,  the  following  have  re- 
ported :  Central  College,  Pritchett  School  Institute,  Lincoln  College,  La 
Grange  College,  Baptist  College,  and  St.  Louis  University. 
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St.  Vincent's  College,  Lewis  College,  Woodland  College,  St.  Joseph 
College,  Christian  Brothers'  College,  Driiry  College,  and  Central  Wes- 
leyan  College  did  not  report. 

See  statistical  tables  for  additional  details, 

MISSOURI  UNIVERSITY,  AT  COLUMBIA. 

Physics. — Professor  J.  G.  !N^orvrood,  assisted  by  T.  J.  Lowry,  the  pro- 
fessor of  civil  engineering.  Physics  is  taught  in  all  the  regular  collegi- 
ate courses  during  the  sophomore  year  and  occupies  five  hours  a  week. 
Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  recitations,  experimentally  illus- 
trated. The  collection  of  apparatus  is  large  and  valuable,  but  no  sys- 
tematic physical  laboratory  work  is  reported. 

The  elements  of  physics  are  also  taught  to  the  normal  class  and  to 
such  elective  students  as  have  time  to  devote  to  the  subject.  This 
course  occupies  only  half  a  year,  five  times  a  week. 

Chemistry. — Professor  Paul  Schweitzer.  Instruction  is  given  in  two 
distinct  courses  of  lectures,  of  one  semester  each,  accompanied  by  black- 
board exercises  and  laboratory  work.  The  first  is  an  elementary  course 
upon  "plienomenal  chemistry,"  daily,  supplemented  by  a  suitable  text 
book  to  facilitate  the  study  of  stoichiometry.  Ilequired  of  all  students, 
except  those  in  the  law  school.  The  course  may  be  begun  in  the  fresh- 
man year,  but  it  is  generally  taken  by  the  juniors. 

The  second  course,  upon  ''rational  chemistry," daily,  is  a  continuation 
of  the  first,  on  a  broader  basis;  and  while  the  one  is  merely  descriptive 
of  phenomena  presented  by  our  senses,  tbe  other  is  inductive,  leading 
to  their  explanation.  Digression  is  made,  toward  the  end  of  the  course, 
into  organic  and  applied  chemistry.  The  collection  of  specimens  to  illus- 
trate these  lectures  is  large  and  increasing;  and  in  addition  to  it  there 
is  a  set  of  Knapp'a  Technological  Diagrams.  All  students  working 
for  an  academic  degree  and  those  who  contemplate  graduating  in  agri- 
culture or  civil  engineering  must  attend  this  course.  A  course  of  lect- 
ures on  agricultural  chemistry  is  delivered  to  students  in  agriculture, 
daily,  for  one  semester. 

Tlie  laboratory  is  furnished  in  the  most  approved  style,  with  work- 
ing tables,  reagents,  and  apparatus  generally.  Qualitative  analysis  is 
taught  by  lectures,  blackboard  exercises,  and  laboratory  work.  For 
blowpipe  analysis  there  is  a  regularly  arranged  course.  This  work  is 
required  of  all  candidates  for  academic  degrees,  and  also  of  students 
in  agriculture,  medicine,  and  civil  engineering.  The  course  in  phenom- 
enal chemistry  must  precede  it. 

When  the  student,  upon  written  and  experimental  examination,  proves 
himself  to  be  sufiiciently  familiar  with  qualitative  analysis,  quantita- 
tive analysis  may  be  taken  up.  Here  also  lectures  and  blackboard  ex- 
ercises go  side  by  side  with  laboratory  practice.  A  certain  amount  of 
work  in  this  line  is  required  of  all  students  taking  the  courses  in  science 
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and  in  civil  engineering,  and  a  somewhat  larger  amount  of  students  in 
agriculture. 

If,  after  completing  the  foregoing  course,  any  student  desires  to  en- 
gage in  special  investigations,  either  scientific  or  practical,  every  facility 
will  be  given  him. 

The  charge  for  ordinary  chemicals  is  three  dollars  a  month.  A  de- 
posit is  made  by  each  student  of  from  $10  to  $20,  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  apparatus.  The  value  of  articles  broken  or  injured  is  deducted 
from  this  sum,  and  also  a  small  percentage  for  the  use  of  apparatus. 

Professor  Schweitzer  submits  a  long  list  of  original  researches,  which, 
however,  is  too  extended  for  reproduction  here.  They  relate  partly  to 
pure  and  partly  to  applied  chemistry. 

MISSOURI   UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  AND  METALLURGY,  AT  ROLLA. 

Physics. — Taught  by  lectures  aud  recitations  during  the  first  year  of 
the  regular  three  years'  courses.  The  work  of  instruction  is  divided  be- 
tween three  of  the  professors  in  other  departments. 

Chemistry. — Charles  E.  Wait,  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  and 
metallurgy.  General  chemistry  is  studied  by  the  preparatory  class  and 
in  the  first  year  of  the  three  years'  courses.  The  preparatory  pupils 
begin  the  subject  with  the  second  semester  and  are  taught  by  text  book, 
recitations,  and  experiments.  The  aim  is  to  fit  them  for  the  advanced 
work  of  the  following  year  and  for  entrance  into  the  laboratory.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  regular  courses  general  chemistry  is  continued,  with 
four  exercises  a  week  through  both  semesters.  Chemical  philosophy  is 
first  introduced  and  continued  through  a  part  of  one  semester,  and 
many  problems  are  assigned.  The  remainder  of  the  year  is  given  to 
theoretical  and  descriptive  chemistry,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  course 
is  devoted  to  organic  chemistry,  with  special  reference  to  the  chemistry 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Analytical  chemistry  is  taught  during  all  three  years.  In  the  first 
year,  four  hours  a  day  are  given  to  actual  laboratory  practice.  The 
course  begins  with  blowpipe  work,  then  qualitative  analysis  is  taken 
up,  and  determinative  mineralogy  is  also  entered  upon.  Lectures  are 
given  upon  qualitative  analysis,  in  addition  to  the  laboratory  exercises. 

Quantitative  analj'sis  occupies  the  second  and  third  years.  Assaying 
is  also  taught. 

Special  students  in  chemistry  are  admitted  at  any  time,  and  may  pur- 
sue, at  their  discretion,  tlie  study  and  analysis  of  any  class  of  ores  or 
nietalhirgic  products. 

WILLIAM   JKWKLL   COLLICdK,  AT   LIHKRTY. 

l^hysics, —  Taught  in  the  sophomore  year  by  text  book  recitations,  ac- 
companied with  blackboard  exercises,  lectures,  and  experiments. 

Chemifitry. — The  junior  class  have  text  book  recitations  throughout 
the  year,  with  blackboard  exercises  and  experimental  lectures.    The 
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students  are  trained  in  both  the  old  and  the  new  nomenclatare,  and  are 
required  to  be  able  to  translate  the  one  into  the  other  and  to  work  out 
all  chemical  problems.  The  senior  class  have  laboratory  practice  three 
times  a  week  and  go  through  a  course  in  manipulation  and  in  qualitative 
analysis.  During  the  last  term  they  assume  the  position  of  instructors, 
lecturing  and  experimenting  before  the  junior  class.  The  junior  work 
is  prescribed  in  all  courses ;  that  of  the  senior  year  is  obligatory  only 
upon  candidates  for  the  A.  M.  degree  or  for  graduation  in  the  school  of 
natural  science.    Original  research  is  not  encouraged. 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

Physics. — Professor  F.  E.  Niphor.  For  admission  to  the  Polytechnic 
School  as  much  physics  is  required  as  is  contained  in  the  first  half  of 
Wells's  Natural  Philosophy  or  in  Eolfe  and  Gillett's  Handbook.  For 
all  engineering  and  scientific  students,  physics  is  an  obligatory  study 
during  the  freshman  year  and  half  of  the  sophomore  year.  This  time 
is  given  to  recitations  and  lectures,  with  class  experiments.  Text  book, 
Atkinson's  Ganot.  In  all,  there  are  about  180  exercises.  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  sophomore  year  laboratory  practice  is  prescribed,  and 
occupies  altogether  about  forty  hours. 

For  scientific  students,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  lectures  and 
laboratory  work  are  obligatory  in  the  junior  year,  and  laboratory  prac- 
tice of  any  special  kind  is  elective  during  the  first  senior  term. 

The  physical  laboratory  occupies  a  room  about  forty- two  feet  square 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  university  building.  Whenever  a  series  of 
similar  experiments  are  made,  the  results  of  observation  are  compared 
with  the  theory  by  the  graphical  method.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
perform  Original  experiments  and  old  experiments  by  new  methods, 
and  in  all  cases  care  is  taken  to  secure  written  reports  of  all  the  work 
done. 

Professor  Xipher  has  published  several  original  investigations  on  the 
mechanical  work  done  in  exhausting  a  muscle,  on  the  variation  of  the 
strength  of  a  muscle,  on  a  new  form  of  lantern  galvanometer,  on  the 
distribution  of  errors  in  numbers  written  from  memory,  on  the  proper 
length  of  a  gymnasium  swing,  and  on  the  determination  of  rainfall  in 
an  elevated  gauge.  lie  has  also  done  much  important  work  in  the  line 
of  meteorology. 

Chemistry. — Professor  Abram  Litton.  A  course  on  general  chemistry, 
with  experiments,  is  given  to  the  scientific  sophomores  and  the  classical 
juniors  during  twenty  weeks.  After  that,  laboratory  practice  for  one 
or  two  years  is  obligatory  upon  the  scientific  students,  but  optional  in 
the  collegiate  department. 

In  the  Polytechnic  School  the  special  course  in  chemistry  begins  with 
the  junior  j^ear.  There  are  in  this  year  lectures  upon  theoretical  and 
organic  chemistry  and  from  four  to  six  hours  daily  in  laboratory  prac- 
tice.   The  latter  is  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  and  deter- 
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minative  mineralogy.  Geology  and  English  composition  are  the  remain- 
ing studies  of  the  year.  The  seniors  study  political  economy^  write 
themes,  prepare  a  thesis,  and  spend  much  time  daily  in  the  laboratory 
working  upon  analytical  and  applied  chemistry,  including  some  phw- 
maceutical  work,  toxicology,  and  assaying. 

The  chemical  building  contains  three  work  rooms,  besides  a  lecture 
room,  the  professor's  room,  and  two  rooms  for  storage  and  apparatus; 
also,  two  large  rooms  in  the  basement  of  another  building  have  been 
fitted  up  for  assaying  and  industrial  chemistry. 

Chemistry  was  first  taught  here  in  about  1857  or  1858,  and  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  was  completed  and  opened  in  1859.  Physics  was  first 
taught  here  in  1858  by  General  Eeynolds,  and  afterwards  by  General' 
Schofleld  until  1861.  Then  Dr.  Litton  took  charge  of  it  for  a  year  or 
two.  Later,  Professor  D.  Arnold  taught  physics  until  1874,  when  F.  E. 
Xipher  was  appointed  assistant  professor.  The  latter  became  full  pro- 
fessor in  1875.  The  chair  of  physics  was  endowed  by  Wayman  Crow, 
esq.,  with  the  sum  of  $25,000. 

KANSAS. 

Baker  University  reported,  but  as  only  elementary  scientific  work  is 
done  there  the  necessary  information  is  easily  given  in  the  statistical 
tables. 

St.  Benedict's  College,  Highland  University,  Lane  University',  Ottawa 
University,  St.  Mary's  College,  and  Washburn  College  fjiiled  to  report 

UNIVERSITY  OF   KANSAS,    AT   LAWRENCE. 

Phyaics. — Herbert  S.  S.  Smith,  professor  in  charge  of  physics,  astron- 
omy, civil  engineering,  and  free  hand  drawing.  The  middle  prepara- 
tory class  has  a  course  of  twenty  weeks  in  Avery's  Natural  Philosophy. 
In  the  junior  collegiate  year  instruction  is  given  based  upon  Olmsted's 
text  book,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  experiments.  The  classical 
students  have  five  exercises  a  week  for  twenty  weeks ;  the  scientific  and 
modern  literature  students,  five  a  week  for  forty  weeks.  There  is  a 
good  collection  of  apparatus,  but  no  facilities  are  off'ered  for  laboratory 
work  or  post  graduate  instruction. 

The  second  year  "English  normal"  class  is  given  a  course  like  that 
taken  by  the  preparatory  students,  but  arranged  with  special  reference 
to  their  duties  as  teachers. 

Chem  istry, —  George  E.  Patrick,  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy ,  and 
metallurgy.  All  sophomores  take  this  study  for  twenty  weeks,  with 
five  exercises  a  week.  An  "exercise"  may  be  either  a  recitation  or  a 
lecture  one  hour  long,  or  laboratory  practice  for  two  hours.  The  text 
book  is  Barker's.  The  laboratory  work  of  general  students  consists  of 
experiments  illustrating  equivalence  and  the  properties  of  elements, 
and  a  very  elementary  course  in  qualitative  analysis. 

The  special  course  in  chemistry  diverges  from  the  general  scientific 
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course  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  junior  year.    From  this  point  ou,  it  is  as 
follows : 

Junior  class. — First  session:  Inorganic  chemistry,  twenty  weeks; 
quantitative  analysis,  gravimetric,  twenty  weeks;  logic  and  physiology, 
ten  weeks  each.  Second  session :  Organic  chemistry,  ten  weeks ;  quan- 
titative analysis,  gravimetric,  ten  weeks;  physics  and  astronomy,  twenty 
weeks  each. 

Senior  class, — First  session:  Organic  chemistry;  quantitative  anal- 
ysis, organic  and  volumetric,  twenty  weeks.  Meteorology,  mineralogy, 
and  geology,  ten  weeks  each.  Second  session  :  Blowpipe  analysis,  as- 
saying, and  original  chemical  work,  fifteen  weeks;  political  economy, 
fifteen  weeks. 

During  these  two  years  at  least  twenty  honrs  of  laboratory  practice 
are  required. 

The  space  assigned  to  chemistry  is  as  follows :  A  lecture  room,  24  by 
42  feet ;  a  general  laboratory,  22  by  45  feet,  fitted  with  tables,  cases, 
gas,  water,  &c.,  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  thirty  students; 
stock  and  apparatus  room,  12  by  33;  specialists'  room,  24  by  42  feet, 
partially  fitted  up ;  assay  and  furnace  room. 

Both  studies  were  introduced  at  the  opening  of  the  State  university, 
in  1866.  In  1873  chemistry  was  given  a  more  prominent  place.  The 
special  course  was  organized  in  1876.  In  1878,  the  chair  of  chemistry 
and  physics  was  divided  and  both  subjects  were  put  upon  their  present 
footing. 

KANSAS   STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,    AT  MANHATTAN. 

G.  H.  Failyer,  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

Physics. — Tciught  for  five  months  during  the  second  year  of  the  regu- 
lar courses.  Text  book.  Peck's  Ganot.  The  work  includes  experimen- 
tal study  in  the  physical  laboratory. 

Chemistry. — During  the  third  year,  four  months  are  devoted  to  inor- 
ganic chemistry,  with  laboratory  practice.  One  month  is  also  given  to 
orgauic  chemistry,  with  laboratory  work  continued.  Qualitative  anal- 
ysis is  taught  for  four  months  in  addition  to  the  foregoing.  In  the 
woman's  course  the  latter  subject  is  replaced  by  a  course  of  lectures 
upon  household  chemistry.  This  embraces  the  chemistry  of  cooking, 
the  composition  of  foods,  the  ripening  and  preservation  of  fruits,  &c. 

Students  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  farmer's  course  devote  three  months 
to  agricultural  chemistry,  some  time  to  blowpipe  analysis  and  deter- 
minative mineralogy,  and,  if  they  desire,  take  also  a  course  in  quantita- 
tive analysis.  Special  courses  are  also  offered  in  assayiug,  pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry,  and  photograi>hy. 

^  COLORADO. 

The  University  of  Colorado  neglected  to  report. 

M1NIN(}   IXSTlTrTE   CONNECTED   WITH   COLORADO   COLLEGE,  AT  COLORADO  SPRINGS. 

J.  n.  Kerr,  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology  and  instructor  in 
mining  and  metallurgv. 
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Physics, — Tauglit  for  two  terms  in  tlie  second  year  preparatory  class. 
Text  book,  Balfoar  Stewart. 

Chemistry. — Begun  with  Eliot  and  S toreros  textbook.  In  the  labora- 
tory the  student  learns  not  only  to  perform  the  experiments,  but  also  to 
construct  his  own  apparatus.  He  is  also  encouraged  to  get  other  exper- 
iments from  other  authors.  This  course  is  followed  by  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis. 

Classes  in  these  subjects,  the  first  organized  in  Colorado  south  of 
Denver,  were  opened  at  this  college  in  1875. 

STATE   SCHOOL  OF  MINES,   AT  GOLDEN. 

Milton  Moss,  professor  of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry ;  Gregory 
Board,  professor  of  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  and  assaying. 

Chemistry  is  taught  with  particular  reference  to  its  applications  in 
metallurgy,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  There  is  a  two  years'  course, 
during  which  the  students  are  expected  to  occupy  themselves  in  the 
laboratory  a  large  part  of  the  time,  enough  to  obtain  a  good  practical 
knowledge  of  analytical  chemistry  and  the  assaying  of  ores.  Physics 
is  taught  incidentally  to  the  departments  already  mentioned. 

CALIFORNIA. 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  described  below,  St.  Mary's  College, 
Pacific  Methodist  College,  and  Hesperian  College  reported.  See  statis- 
tical tables. 

The  Missionary  College  of  St.  Augustine,  Pierce  Christian  College, 
St.  Vincent's  College,  Santa  Clara  College,  University  of  the  Pacific, 
College  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  California  College,  and  Washing- 
ton College  tailed  to  report.  Some  catalogues  have  been  consulted  iu 
the  i^rocesH  of  tabulation. 

UNIVKHSITY  OF   CAMFOllNIA,    AT  BKRKELEY. 

Physics. — John  Le  Conte,  i)resident  and  professor  of  physics ;  Edward 
A.  Parker,  instructor  in  physics  and  mechanics.  Taught  in  the  clas- 
sical and  literary  courses  throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  junior  and  the 
whole  of  the  senior  year.  In  the  scientific  dei)artments  it  is  studied 
during  the  sophomore  and  senior  years,  except  that  in  the  college  of 
agriculture  the  senior  work  in  physics  is  elective  and  some  time  is  given 
to  the  subject  in  the  second  junior  term.  Mechanics  is  studied  in  all  of 
the  scientific  courses  except  that  of  agriculture  during  the  junior  year. 
In  the  last  named  course  it  is  put  down  only  for  the  first  junior  term. 
In  the  college  of  mechanics  this  branch  of  physics  is  continued  through 
the  senior  year.  Text  book,  Snell's  Olmsted,  with  other  works  for  refer- 
ence. The  sophomore  class  study  heat  and  the  seniors  take  up  capiU 
larity,  electricity  and  magnetism,  acoustics,  and  optics.  Instruction  is 
given  by  lectures  and  recitations,  accompanied  by  experimeutiil  demon- 
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stratlons  and  the  solution  of  practical  problems.  There  is  a  very  com- 
plete cabinet  of  physical  apparatus,  but  no  laboratory  work  for  students 
is  indicated  in  the  university  catalogue. 

Chemistry. — W.  B.  Eising,  professor  of  chemistry;  E.  W.  Hilgard, 
professor  of  agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  botany ;  F.  S.  Sut- 
ton, assistant  in  agricultural  chemistry;  Edward  Booth,  S.  B.  Christy, 
and  J.  M.  Stillman,  instructors  in  chemistry;  August  Harding,  assist- 
ant in  chemistry.  To  students  in  the  classical  course  lectures  upon 
chemistry  are  delivered  during  the  first  half  of  the  j  unior  year.  Students 
in  the  literary  course  take  chemistry  both  in  the  lecture  room  and  the 
laboratory  throughout  the  sophomore  year  and  may  continue  it  as  an 
elective  in  the  first  junior  term. 

In  the  several  scientific  departments  a  course  of  general  and  theoret- 
ical chemistry  is  given  during  the  latter  half  of  the  freshman  and  the 
whole  of  the  sophomore  year.  It  embraces  the  elements  of  both  inor- 
ganic and  organic  chemistry,  and  includes  lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory  work.  The  last  is  of  an  elementary  character.  In  the  col- 
lege of  mining,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
general  and  theoretical  chemistry,  more  advanced  than  that  previously 
mentioned,  is  given  to  the  juniors;  and  analytical  chemistry,  both  qual- 
itative and  quantitative,  is  studied  through  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
In  the  college  of  agriculture  the  advanced  lectures  to  the  juniors  are 
also  given,  together  with  a  course  upon  organic  chemistry  in  the  senior 
year.  Chemical  analysis,  with  its  special  bearings  upon  agriculture,  is 
carried  through  both  the  junior  and  the  senior  classes,  and  the  juniors 
have  also  special  instruction  in  agricultural  chemistry.  In  the  college 
of  chemistry  the  entire  four  years'  course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree 
is  as  follows : 

First  year. — First  term :  Algebra,  French  or  German  begun,  rhetoric, 
English  composition,  free  hand  drawing,  Spanish  (optional  throughout 
the  year).  Second  term  :  Geometry,  chemistry  (recitations  and  labora- 
tory practice),  French  or  German,  English  composition,  English  (his- 
tory of  the  language),  free  hand  drawing. 

Second  year. — First  term:  Trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  chem- 
istry, physics,  botany,  French  or  German,  English  composition,  indus- 
trial drawing,  Spanish  (optional  throughout  the  year).  Second  term : 
Analytical  geometry,  land  survej'ing  and  levelling,  qualitative  analysis, 
physics,  botany  (elective),  French  or  German,  history  (elective),  indus- 
trial drawing. 

Third  year, — First  term:  Inorganic  chemistry  (lectures),  analytical 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  mechanics,  zoology,  German  or  French.  Sec- 
ond term:  Inorganic  chemistry  (lectures),  analytical  chemistry,  mineral- 
ogy, mechanics,  zoology  (elective),  French  or  German,  history  (optional) , 
Spanish  (optional). 

Fourth  year. — First  term:  Organic  chemistry  (lectures),  analytical 
chemistry,  mineralogy  (laboratory  work),  physics,  geology,  astronomy 
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(elective),  metallurgy  (elective),  political  economy.  Second  term :  Or- 
ganic chemistry  (lectures),  analytical  chemistry,  mineralogy  (laboratory 
work),  physics,  geology,  law  (lectures,  optional),  thesis  for  graduation. 

Students  taking  this  course  spend  at  least  fifteen  hours  a  week  in  the 
laboratory  during  the  junior  year  and  twenty  hours  a  week  during  the 
senior  year.  Practical  instruction  in  electrometallurgy  is  given  to  such 
students  as  desire  it.     Special  students  in  chemistry  are  received. 

The  laboratories  are  open  daily,  including  Saturdays.  The  room  for 
quantitative  analysis  has  accommodations  for  thirty-two  students.  Ad- 
joining it  are  the  laboratory  and  study  of  the  professor,  the  balance 
room,  and  the  fusion  room.  Below  is  a  room  for  qualitative  analysis, 
also  with  accommodations  for  thirty-two  students.  Adjacent  to  this  is 
a  room  devoted  to  work  in  elementary  chemistry.  A  charge  of  fifteen 
dollars  a  term  is  made  for  chemicals  used  in  analysis.  Breakage  is  also 
charged  upon  ai)paratus. 

ST.    IGNATIUS  COLLEGE,    AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Physics. —  Rev.  J.  M.  Neri,  s.  J.  Text  book,  Atkinson's  Ganot.  The 
first  year  in  physics  is  devoted  to  the  general  properties  of  bodies,  mat- 
ter, and  force,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  acoustics,  and  heat.  In  the 
second  year  optics,  magnetism,  electricity,  and  meteorology  are  dis- 
cussed. The  first  year  is  obligatory  upon  all  candidates  for  the  A.  B. 
degree,  and  the  second  year  in  addition  for  the  degree  of  A.  m. 

The  collection  of  physical  apparatus  is  valued  at  over  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Popular  experimental  lectures  are  given  by  Father  Neri,  aided 
by  students.  Xo  laboratoiy  work  in  physics  and  no  original  researches 
have  been  reporte<l. 

Chemistry, — In  the  first  year  general  inorganic  chemistry  and  the  ele- 
ments of  organic  chemistry  are  studied.  The  second  year  is  devoted  to 
analytical  chemistry.  The  requirements  are  the  same  as  with  physics. 
Xo  research  work  has  yet  been  ]:)ublished  from  the  institution. 

OREGON. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  institution  described  below  and  from 
Pacific  LTniversity,  McMinnville  Collei^e,  and  Christian  College.  For 
details,  see  the  statistical  tables. 

Corvallis  College,  the  University  of  Oregon,  Philomath  College,  and 
Willamette  University  nc^glected  to  report. 

STATE   AGHICULTrRAL   COLLKGK,    AT   COKVALLIS. 

Physics. —  The  course  is  not  fully  described.  Maxwell  on  Heat,  Jen- 
kin  on  Electricity,  and  Airy  on  Liglit  are  reported  as  the  text  books 
used. 

Chemistry. — Tiie  course  includes  chemical  physies,  general  chemistry, 
chemical  i)hil()sophy,  and  qualitative  analysis.     Roscoe,  Cooke's  Chem- 
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ical  Philosophy,  Thorpe's  Chemical  Problems,  and  Eliot  and  Storert 
Qualitative  Analysis  are  the  text  books  employed. 

These  subjects  have  been  taught  in  this  college  for  about  seven  years. 
They  are  required  of  all  male  students,  but  not  of  females. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No  college  reports  were  received  from  either  Florida  or  Nevada. 
From  the  Territories  but  one  institution  reported,  namel}',  the  Univer- 
sity of  Deseret,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utiih.  Here  the  course  in  physics 
consists  of  one  hundred  lectures,  illustrated  by  experiments  and  prob- 
lems. In  chemistry  one  hundred  lectures,  with  experiments,  are  given, 
followed  by  a  course  of  twenty'  weeks  in  laboratory  practice.  For  addi- 
tional details,  see  the  statistical  tables. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE,  DENTISTRY,   AND  PHARMACY. 

Although  the  medical  schools  were  among  the  earliest  institutions  to 
give  chemistry  a  fair  recognition,  they  have  by  no  means  ke5i>t  up  with 
the  recent  growth  in  scientific  teaching.  This  negligence  has  been  due 
to  a  variety  of  interacting  causes.  The  excessive  multiplication  of  med- 
ical schools,  arising  partly  from  the  need  of  supplying  widely  separated 
localities  with  means  of  education  and  partly  from  professional  rivalries, 
lias  led  to  a  sort  of  competition  whose  chief  tendency  is  to  keep  down 
the  standard  of  instruction.  For  example,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  Cincin- 
nati has  three  "regular"  or ''allopathic"  medicjil  schools,  Cleveland  two, 
and  Columbus  two.  One  such  school  in  each  of  these  centres,  with  con- 
centrated means  and  higher  standards,  would  render  i)ossible  mbch 
better  work  than  is  done  now.  Again,  the  plan  of  instruction  in  most 
American  medical  schools  is  hardly  favorable  to  iwivanced  or  thorough 
stmly  in  any  department.  The  competition  above  referred  to  has 
brought  about  a  tendency  toward  graduating  the  largest  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  shortest  possible  time,  with  little  reference  to  previous  at- 
tainments or  to  the  inculcation  of  exact  scientific  knowledge.  Pupils 
having  barely  the  rudiments  of  a  common  school  education  are  taken, 
lectured  to  for  five  months  in  the  year  during  two  or  three  years,  carried 
through  a  series  of  clinics  and  a  course  of  dissections,  and  then  are  dis- 
missed with  a  diploma  entitling  them  to  "practice  medicine."  In  such 
a  tniining  neither  chemistry  nor  physics  can  receive  proper  attention, 
both  subjects  being  necessarily  subordinate  to  the  more  strictl3'  profes- 
sional branches  of  materia  medica,  therapeutics,  anatomy,  physiology, 
sargery,  and  so  on.  Naturally,  the  great  majority  of  the  physicians  who 
kive  b3on  taught  upon  this  plan,  even  although  they  may  afterwards 
perfect  themselves  in  practice  and  the  subjects  immediately  relative 
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thereto,  do  not,  unless  they  have  subsequently  studied  abroad,  fairly 
appreciate  the  importance  to  their  profession  of  the  two  sciences  here 
discussed.  This  lack  of  appreciation  is  one  of  the  great  hindrances  to 
growth. 

Fortunately,  a  healthier  state  of  affairs  is  rapidly  developing.  The 
adoption  by  some  of  our  better  medical  schools  of  a  three  years'  graded 
course,  with  nine  months  of  actual  study  in  each  academic  year,  is  bring- 
ing about  a  most  desirable  change.  In  these  schools  chemistry  is  taught 
through  two  of  the  three  years,  both  by  lectures  and  by  laboratory  work, 
the  latter  being  obligatory.  In  this  forward  movement  other  schools 
are  rapidly  joining.  Nearly  all  of  them  now  offer  laboratory  instruction, 
at  least  as  an  optional  study;  but  they  allow  time  for  only  very  short 
courses  of  work. 

An  extended  argument  to  show  the  bearings  of  chemistry  and  physics 
upon  medicine  is  hardly  necessary,  and  yet  a  brief  presentation  of  the 
main  points  cannot  well  be  omitted.  Every  physician  has  to  deal  more 
or  less  with  chemical  substances  which  are  used  in  one  way  or  another 
as  remedies,  auiesthetics,  disinfectants,  and  so  on.  Surely  he  should  be 
able  to  recognize  these  substances  with  certainty,  to  distinguish  similar 
bodies  accurately  one  from  another,  and  to  detect  serious  adulterations 
or  impurities.  If  he  lacks  this  ability,  which  can  be  acquired  through  a 
moderate  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  he  certainly  falls  short  of  being 
a  thoroughly  safe  practitioner.  If  an  ignorant  apothecary  misffUs  his  pre- 
scriptions, putting  dangerous  poison  in  the  place  of  beneficial  remedies, 
the  physician  should  certainly  be  able,  upon  examining  the  mixture,  to 
discover  the  error.  Again,  he  should  know  how  the  substances  which 
he  employs  are  best  prepared,  and  he  ought  to  have  sufficient  manipu- 
lative skill  to  be  able  to  prepare  them.  This  skill  may  be  worth  little 
to  the  city  physician,  who  is  always  within  easy  reach  of  supplies;  but 
to  the  country  practitioner  it  is  often  invaluable. 

An  experimental  knowledge  of  urine  analysis  is  also  indispensable. 
The  character  of  the  urine  is  such  an  iini»ortant  element  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  certain  diseases  that  no  physician  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  in 
this  particular;  the  worst  results  may  follow  from  such  an  incapacity. 
A  familiarity  with  the  compatibility  or  incompatibility  of  chemical  rem- 
edies is  another  essential.  Any  drugjjfist  can  show  prescri2)tions  in 
which  Hiutually  antagonistic  substances  are  prescribed.  The  writer,  for 
example,  has  known  sodium  carbonate  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  be  or- 
dered on  the  same  prescription  by  a  physician  who  wished  to  produce 
the  effects  of  both  remedies.  This  kind  of  ignorance,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  is  unfortunately  prevalent,  and  the  only  safeguard  against 
it  is  a  good  theoretical  knowledge  of  elementary  chemistry. 

Finally,  as  regards  chemistry,  an  acquaintance  with  it  is  essential  to 
professional  growth.    With  its  aid  a  i>hysician  can  better  judge  of  the 
probable  value  of  certain  classes  of  new  remedies  ;  without  it,  the  lead- 
ing modern  researches  in  physiology  will  be  unintelligible  to  him.    His 
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knowledge  or  ignorance  of  chemistry  may  in  many  cases  determine  liis 
ability  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  his  own  profession. 

With  regard  to  i>hysics,  the  argiiineuts  for  its  study  by  medical  men, 
though  potent,  are  not  so  striking  as  those  which  are  urged  in  behalf  of 
chemistry.  The  physician  is  coutiuually  using,  in  one  way  or  another, 
instruments  involving  the  principles  of  heat,  light,  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity. Among  them  I  need  only  mention  the  thermometer,  ophthal- 
moscope, stethoscope,  microscope,  and  galvanic  battery.  With  each  of 
these  he  should  be  not  only  practically  but  also  theoretically  acquainted. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  physics,  progress  in  physiology  is  altogether 
imiK)Ssible.  Questions  of  animal  heat,  of  electric  currents  in  nerves  and 
muscles,  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  several  senses,  are  constantly 
arising.  Elaborate  instruments,  such,  for  example,  as  the  chronograph, 
the  thermopile,  the  galvanometer,  the  resistance  coil,  and  the  polari- 
scope,  are  continually  employed  in  delicate  physiological  investigations. 
How  far  can  the  intelligent  physician  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  these  mat- 
ters ?  In  most  of  our  American  medical  schools  to-day  the  lectures 
on  chemistry  are  preceded  bv  a  short  outline  of  the  science  of  physics^ 
but  the  work  thus  done  is  wholly  inadequate.  In  fact,  few  of  these  in- 
stitutions report  anything  whatever  concerning  physics ;  so  that  in  thia 
direction  neither  the  text  of  the  report  nor  the  tables  at  its  close  give 
any  complete  information.  Here  and  there  we  find  a  few  lectures  re- 
ferred to  or  some  text  book  on  medical  physics  is  reported  as  in  use,  but 
beyond  these  meagre  statements  there  is  nothing  satisfactory. 

In  all  of  the  dental  schools  chemistry  is  taught  by  lectures  and  in  a 
few  instances  laboratory  practice  is  also  provided  for.  In  one  or  two 
schools  possibly  more  work  is  done  in  this  science  than  is  necessary  for 
dentists ;  but  in  most  cases  the  error  is  rather  one  of  deficiency.  The 
dentist,  in  the  routine  of  his  profession,  uses  many  chemical  substances, 
some  of  them  being  poisonous,  and  therefore  re(iuiring  careful  handling. 
Ether, chloroform,  theoxide  and  chloride  of  zinc,  carbolic  acid,  and  arsen- 
ical paste  are  among  the  compounds  which  he  employs.  He  prepares 
nitrous  oxide  for  use  as  an  anjcsthetic,  and,  if  the  product  is  not  pure, 
disaster  may  i-esult  from  its  adnjinistration.  It  is  essential  to  the  well 
being  of  his  patients  that  he  should  deal  with  all  these  chemicals  intel- 
ligently. Therefore  chemistry  must  form  a  part  of  his  education;  and, 
in  order  that  the  teaching  may  be  effective,  some  laboratory  work  should 
constitute  a  feature  of  it. 

In  the  colleges  of  pharmacy,  chemistry  is  of  course  a  prominent  branch 
of  study.  In  some  institutions  of  this  class,  laboratory  work  is  compul- 
sory, while  in  others  it  is  optional.  The  advocates  of  the  latter  policy 
nrge,  and  with  some  reason,  that  most  of  their  students  are  actively 
engaged  in  a  business  which  continually  requires  chemical  manipula- 
tions, and  that  therefore  it  is  undesirable  to  exact  during  school  hours 
any  additional  work  of  that  kind.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the 
difference  between  "rule  of  thumb"  dexterity  and  i>ositive  scientific 
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skill  is  too  great  to  be  ignored.  The  pharmacist  holds,  in  a  measure, 
life  and  death  in  his  hands;  an  error  on  his  part  may  be  fatal,  and  the 
clearer  his  knowledge  becomes  concerning  the  substances  with  which 
he  deals  the  safer  his  customers  will  be.  A  failure  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  cyanide  and  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  caused  not  long 
ago  the  death  of  an  estimable  man;  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  given 
in  place  of  calomel;  the  old  time  confusion  between  oxalic  acid  and 
epsom  salts  has  become  notorious.  Such  blunders  as  these  cannot  be 
rendered  impossible;  but  their  frequency  may  at  least  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Whatever  increases  the  intelligence  of  the  apothecary  dimin- 
ishes his  liability  to  such  errors. 

The  arguments  which  have  alreadj^  been  cited  in  behalf  of  the  study 
of  chemistry  by  physicians  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  students 
of  pharmacy.  The  druggist  should  be  able  to  distinguish  analytically 
between  substances  whicih  outwardly  resemble  each  other,  to  recognize 
poisons  accurately,  and  to  manufacture  many  of  the  ordinary  chemical 
preparations.  He  ought  always  to  be  on  his  guard  against  impure  and 
adulterated  products;  if  he  is  ignorant  concerning  these  mattei's,  he  lies 
at  the  mercy  of  dishonest  or  careless  manufacturers.  In  short,  every 
pharmacist  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  theoretical  and  descrip- 
tive chemistry,  a  thorough  familiarity  with  qualitative  analysis,  and,  if 
possible,  a  little  insight  into  quantitative  methods. 

The  following  pages  contain  an  outline  of  what  is  reported  concern- 
ing chemical  laboratory  work  at  various  medical,  dental,  and  i>harma- 
oeutical  schools.  Some  other  material  is  ^n  ven  also;  but  for  fuller  details 
as  to  courses  of  study,  text  books,  «S:c.,  the  statistical  tables  at  the  end 
of  the  rei)ort  must  be  consulted. 

^lEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 
I.    RE(Jl'LAR. 

Medical  School  of  Maine,  BrunstcicJc. —  Students  may  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  which  Bowdoin  College  affords  for  the  study  of 
analvtical  chemistrv. 

Medical  Department  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover^  X,  H, — The  cata- 
logue makes  no  statement  as  to  laboratory  instruction  in  chemistry. 
In  order  that  more  time  may  be  given  to  medical  chemistr}',  students 
4ire  expected  to  be  familiar,  upon  entrance,  with  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  physics,  such  as  light,  heat,  electricity,  &e. 

Medical  School  of  Harvard  University,  Boston,  Miss, —  Professor  Ed- 
ward S.  Wood  and  Instructor  W.  B.  Hills  have  charge  of  chemistry. 
The  professor  of  physiology,  H.  P.  Bovvditch,  gives  instruction  in  phys- 
iological and  medical  physics.  As  much  knowledge  of  physics  as  may 
be  obtained  from  Balfour  Stewart's  Klemontarv  Lessons  is  required 
for  admission  to  the  school. 

One  year  in  general  chemistry  and  one  year  in  medical  chemistry  are 
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required  for  gracluatiou.  The  general  cheniistry  iucliides  both  inor- 
ganic and  organic  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis.  The  second 
year's  work  includes  urinary,  toxicological,  and  physiological  chemistry. 
The  teaching  is  mainly  by  laboratory  practice,  there  being  also  one  lect- 
ure and  a  recitation  every  week.  Graduate  students  may  receive  prac- 
tical instruction  in  the  laboratory  in  the  analysis  of  urine,  the  detec- 
tion of  poisons,  the  examination  of  blood  stains,  &c.  For  this  course 
the  laboratory  fee  is  830. 

The  laboratory  for  general  chemistry  accommodates  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  students.  That  for  medical  chemistry  can  accommodate 
between  eighty  and  ninety.  In  the  physiological  laboratory  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  electrical  apparatus. 

Chemistry  has  been  taught  in  this  school  since  1782.  Previous  to 
1871  the  instruction  consisted  of  lectures,  with  six  weeks  of  laboratory 
practice  in  medical  chemistry  for  a  limited  number  of  students.  In  1871 
the  present  system  was  adopted,  requiring  two  years  of  study,  with  nine 
months  in  each  year. 

Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College^  New  Haven,  Co ?2?i.'— Benjamin  Sil- 
liman,  professor  of  chemistry.  In  the  winter  term,  lectures,  illustrated 
by  experiments,  are  given  tirst  upon  general  chemistry,  and  later  upon 
organic  and  physiological  chemistry  and  toxicology.  In  the  spring 
term,  theoretical  chemistry  is  taught  by  recitations,  and  practical  chem- 
istry- by  laboratory  work.  The  Junior  class  work  in  elementary  qualita- 
tive analysis ;  the  middle  class  students,  in  advanced  analysis,  including 
the  examination  of  drugs,  urine,  calculi,  &c.  These  exercises  consist  of 
three  hours'  daily  work.  Tln^  senior  class  is  taught  to  make  original  i^e- 
searches.    A  new  chemical  laboratory  has  been  fitted  up. 

Chemiciil  instruction  began  at  this  school  in  181.'3.  Professor  Sillimau 
writes  that  the  course  is  soon  to  be  made  more  comprehensive  and 
thorough,  and  this  may  be  done  before  these  pages  are  in  print. 

Albany  Medical  College,  Albany,  X.  Y. — There  is  a  course  of  fort}'  lect- 
ures on  inorganic  chemistry  by  Professor  W.  (r.  Tucker ;  also  a  course 
of  forty  lectures  on  chemical  philosophy  and  organic  chemistry'  by  Pro- 
fessor Maurice  Perkins.  Laboratory  work  is  optional,  but  it  is  taken  by 
about  two-thirds  of  those  who  graduate. 

The  laboratory  is  equipped  for  qualitative  analysis  and  medical  chem- 
istry and  has  desks  for  fifteen  students  working  at  a  time.  About 
thrice  this  number  are  accommodated,  working  in  classes.  The  labora- 
tory is  open  throughout  the  year,  in  charge  of  Professor  Tucker. 

Medical  Department  of  the  UnicerHity  of  the  City  of  Xew  Yorl\ — Dr. 

John  C.  Draper  delivers  the  usual  courses  of  lectures  ui)on  chemistry 

and  chemical  ph  vsics.    There  is  a  voluntarv  laboKitorv  course  in  certain 

branches  of  medical  chemistry,  which  is  taken  by  about  one-half  of 

those  who  graduate.     The  laboratory  measures  twenty  by  forty  feet. 
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Professor  Draper  reports  a  long  list  of  researches  in  medical  chemistry 
and  physics  published  by  himself  during  his  connection  with  this  school 

Womav?8  Medical  College  of  the  Netc  Yorlc  Injirmaf-yj  New  York  City.^ 
The  usual  lecture  course  upon  chemistry  and  chemical  physics  is  followed 
by  a  short  optional  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  the  testing  of  urine, 
&c.  The  laboratory  has  room  for  but  eight  students  at  a  time,  and  the 
class  is  therefore  taken  in  sections. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Columbia  College),  Xeic  Yorl'  City. 
Candidates  for  graduation  must  attend  two  full  courses  of  chemical 
lectures.  The  Handbook  of  Information  issued  by  Columbia  College 
contains  no  reference  to  laboratory  work  in  chemistry  at  this  school. 

College  of  Medicine  of  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  K.  Y. — Through 
the  first  year  chemistry  is  studied  practically  in  the  laboratory,  with 
frequent  recitations  and  occasional  lectures.  During  the  second  year 
special  chemistry,  such  as  urinary  analysis,  is  taken  up.  Laboratory 
students  are  charged  five  dollars  a  term  for  laboratory  expenses.  The 
instruction  given  in  medicine  at  this  school  is  a  three  years'  graded 
course,  with  nine  months  in  each  academic  year.  The  chemistrj',  includ- 
ing laboratory  work,  is  obligatory. 

Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa, — This  institution  neglected 
to  report.  Its  catalogue  indicates  that  laboratory  instruction  in  chem- 
istry is  provided  for,  although  such  work  is  i)robably  not  required  of  all 
students. 

Woman^s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, — Xo  report 
received.  The  catalogue  states  that  attendance  is  required  on  two 
courses  of  lectures  in  chemistry  and  that  laboratory  work  is  provided 
for. 

Medical  Department,  rniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, —  This 
school  has  adopted  the  three  years'  graded  plan,  chemistry  being,  with 
laboratory  work,  a  prescribed  study  during  the  first  and  second  years. 
T.  G.  Wormley  is  professor  of  chemistry  and  has  the  assistance  of  three 
demonstrators.    During  the  first  year,  students  attend  three  lectures  a 
week  upon  general  chemistry  and  have  three  hours  a  week  of  labora- 
tory practice.    The  latter  work  includes  chemical  manipulations  and  qual- 
itative analysis.     Students  of  the  second  year  have  one  lecture  a  week 
upon  medical  chemistry.    They  also  spend  two  hours  a  week  in  labora- 
tory practice,  learning  the  general  principles  of  quantitative  analysis, 
both  gravimetric  and  volumetric,  the  ])ractical  examination  of  urine  and 
other  animal  fluids,  and  the  recognition  and  reciovery  of  poisons  from 
the  animal  body  and  complex  mixtures.    A  gold  medal  is  awarded  for 
the  best  written  and  practical  examination  in  analytical  chemistry.    The 
laboratories  contain  working  places  for  432  students,  216  in  general 
chemistry  and  an  equal  number  in  medical  chemivStry. 

Chemistry  has  been  taught  regularly  in  this  school  since  1708,  this 
having  been  the  first  institution  in  the  United  States  to  establish  a  dis- 
tinct chair  of  the  science  in  question. 
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Hoicard  University  Medical  School^  W(Mhington^  D.  0. — Three  lectures 
a  week  in  chemistry  are  given  during  five  monthin.  Two  such  courses 
are  required  for  graduation.  A  little  optional  laboratory  practice  is 
pro\ided  for. 

Xationnl  Medical  College^  Columbian  University^  Washington^  D.  0.— 
Two  annual  courses  of  lectures  in  chemistry  are  required.  Laboratory 
work  is  optional,  but  many  students  take  a  course  of  practical  analysis. 

Medi4^al  College  of  Georgia^  Augusta^  Ga, — Two  courses  in  chemistry, 
five  months  each,  must  be  attended  by  every  candidate  for  graduation. 
Four  lectures  a  week  are  delivered  and  a  certain  amount  of  physics  is 
included  in  the  course.  There  is  a  good  laboratory,  and  the  first  month 
of  the  course  is  mostly  occupied  by  manipulation  on  the  part  of  the 
studeuts. 

Medical  College  of  Alabama,  Mobile j  Ala, — There  are  the  usual  lectures 
on  chemistry.  The  questions  concerning  laboratory  work  are  answered 
in  the  negative. 

Medical  Dejyartment  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  Xew  Orleans, — 
The  usual  lectures  upon  chemistry  are  delivered.  Laboratory  work  is 
entirely  optional. 

Hospital  College  of  Medicine,  Louisville,  Ky. — Medical  chemistry  is 
studie<l  from  the  date  of  matriculation  to  graduation.  Two  lessons 
weekly  in  experimental  chemistry  are  reported  as  prescribed,  but  for 
what  length  of  time  is  not  stated. 

Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky, — 
The  usual  lectures  are  given  upon  medical  chemistry,  toxicology,  and 
chemical  physics.  Laboratory  practice  is  required  in  the  analysis  of 
animal  fluids.  Opportunity  is  ottered  for  extra  laboratory  practice,  but 
students  do  not  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — The 
usual  lectures  are  delivered.    Laboratory  practice  is  optional. 

Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Cincinn/iti,  Ohio. — Two  courses  of  lectures, 
two  a  week  for  five  months,  are  required  in  chemistry.  Instruction  is 
given  in  medical  physics,  ])ased  on  the  text  books  of  Fick  and  Hoh. 
Laboratory  practice  in  analysis,  toxicology,  and  the  examination  of 
urine  is  provided  for,  but  is  optional. 

Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, —  Two  courses  of  lectures 
in  chemistry,  five  months  each,  are  required  for  graduation.  The  lab- 
oratory course  occupies  six  weeks,  five  devoted  to  general  qualitative 
analysis  and  the  sixth  to  the  examination  of  urine.  The  laboratory 
is  very  well  equipi)ed. 

Cleveland  Medical  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — In  chemistry  there  are 
three  lectures  a  week  for  twenty-three  weeks.  Two  such  courses  are 
required  for  graduation.  Laboratory  work  is  optional,  but  ocx*asional 
classes  are  formed  in  qualitative  analysis  and  the  volumetric  analysis 
of  urine. 

Medical  Department,    University  of  Wooster,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Two 
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coarses  of  lectures,  three  a  week  for  the  winter  session,  are  prescribed. 
Laboratory  practice,  optional,  occupies  one  hour  a  day  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  sessions. 

Medical  CoVege  of  Ecansrille^  EvamviUe^  Ind, — There  are  the  usual 
lectures  in  general  and  medical  chemistry.  Laboratory'  woik  is  not 
definitely  reported. 

Medical  College  of  Indiana^  Indianapolis, —  In  addition  to  attending 
the  usual  lectures  upon  chemistry,  students  are  require<l  to  si>end  three 
hours  a  week  in  laboratory  practice.  The  latter  relates  especially  to 
medical  chemistry. 

Chicago  Medical  College^  Chicago^  III. —  Chemical  instruction  is  given 
during  two  years  of  the  course.  First,  three  lectures  a  week  on  inorganic 
chemistry  for  one  year,  andean  equal  number  on  organic  chemistry  and 
toxicology  through  the  second  year.  Laboratory  practice,  largely  in 
analytical  work,  is  required  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  hour  a  week 
throughout  both  years. 

Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago j  III. — During  the  winter  term  the  course 
in  chemistry  consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  Laboratory  work.  In 
the  spring  term  it  is  exclusively  practical  work  in  the  laboratory,  with 
recitations  upon  the  same.  One  course  at  least  of  laboratory  pra<5tice 
is  obligatory.  The  laboratory  contains  twenty-two  well  fitted  desks  for 
analytical  work  and  four  desks  for  advanced  practice. 

Woman''s  Hospital  Medical  College,  Chicago,  III — Chemistry  is  taught 
by  recitations  from  lioseoe's  text  book,  with  an  occasional  lecture  to 
elucidate  some  point  not  fully  treated  in  that  work.  Ten  or  twelve 
lectures  on  clieiuical  [)hysics  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  course. 
Since  February,  1870,  students  have  been  required  to  take  a  course  in 
qualitative  and  urine  analysis.  Tiie  laboratory  accommodates  six  pupils 
at  a  time. 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. —  In  the  department  of  "general  chemistry"  a  course  of 
lectures  upon  chemical  i)hysics  and  general  or  theoretical  cheniistrj', 
extending  through  half  an  academic  year,  is  attended  by  both  medical 
and  dental  students. 

The  required  laboratory  work  is  in  two  short  courses,  as  follows: 
(1)  Qualitative  chemistry — a  course  of  seven  weeks'  duration,  with 
daily  class  drill  and  laboratory  practice.  The  training  is  mostly  with 
known  substtances,  making  study  of  the  characteristics  of  each  bavse  and 
acid,  illustrating  incompatibilities  and  keeping  analytical  schemes  in 
the  background.  The  students  must  be  able  to  write  the  formula'  of  the 
inorganic  salts,  hydrates,  &e.,  according  to  quantivalence,  before  begin- 
ning in  the  laboratorv.  In  this  course  1^\e  successive  classes  of  fortv 
each  are  taken  during  the  nine  months'  session.  (2)  A  short  course 
in  physiological  chemistry,  consisting  of  urine  analysis  for  medical  stu- 
dents, and  saliva  analysis  for  dental  students.  TJiis  course  occupies 
about  six  weeks,  with  class  drill  three  times  and  laboratory  work  five 
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times  a  week.    lu  the  academic  year  1^78-'79,  211  students  took  these 
short  courses,  working^in  rehiys  of  30  to  40. 

An  optional  course  in  physiological  chemistry,  nine  months  long,  is 
oft'ered.  Last  year  seven  took  this  course.  Encouragement  is  especially 
given  for  original  work  in  continuation  of  the  course,  and  a  few  investi- 
gations have  been  published  in  Foster's  Journal.  There  is  also  an 
optional  course  in  toxicology,  extending  through  nine  months,  but 
hitherto  very  few  have  undertaken  it. 

Detroit  Medical  College^  Detroit^  Mich, —  In  chemistry  two  lectures  a 
week  are  delivered.  At  least  two  months  of  laboratory  practice  are 
obligatory.  The  laboratory  contains  twenty-four  work  tables  equipped 
for  the  study  of  analysis,  the  examination  of  urine,  and  toxicology. 

Medical  Department^  University  of  loica^  loica  City,  Iowa. — Chemistry 
is  taught  both  by  lectures  and  by  laboratory  work.  Instruction  is  given 
in  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  qualitative  and  urine  analysis,  and 
toxicology.  In  the  three  years'  graded  course,  attendance  upon  lectures 
in  chemistry  is  prescribed  for  the  first  year  and  chemical  analysis  for 
the  second. 

Medical  School,  University  of  the  iState  of  Missotiri,  Columhia,  Mo, — A 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  physics  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
senior  class.  The  full  course  of  medical  instruction  occupies  two  years, 
with  nine  months  each  year.  Students  take  chemistry  during  the  tirst 
year.    A  course  in  analytical  chemistry  is  prescribed. 

Kansas  City  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons^  Kansas  City,  Mo. — 
Chemistry  is  taught  in  the  first  of  the  two  terms  constituting  the  course. 
All  students  are  required  to  do  some  laboratory  work. 

St.  Louis  Medical  School,  St,  Louis,  Mo, — Instruction  in  chemistry  is 
given  by  lectures  and  from  Eoscoe's  text  book.  Laboratory  work  is 
optional;  but  students  pursuing  practical  chemistry  have  eight  hours 
a  week  of  practice.  The  laboratory  can  accommodate  sixteen  students 
at  a  time. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  California,  San  Fran- 
cisco.— Lectures  upon  chemistry  are  given  and  attendance  is  obliga- 
tory.   No  laboratory  work  is  offered. 

ifedical  College  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal, — Chemistry  is  taught 
by  lectures.  The  report  states  that  laboratory  practice  is  in  future  to 
be  required. 

II.   ECLEt  TIC. 

Bennett  2fedical  College,  Chicago,  III. — Chemistry  is  taught  by  lect- 
ures.   There  is  a  laboratory,  but  work  in  it  is  optional. 

Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — The  senior  class  are  re- 
quired to  perform  the  more  common  chemical  manipulations. 

in.  HoM(F:orATiiic. 
Boston   University  School  of  Medicine,  Boston,  Mass, —  In  addition  to 
attendance  upon  chemical  lectures,  some  laboratory  work  in  medical 
chemistry  is  required. 
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New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College^  New  York  City. — Laboratory 
work  in  chemistry  is  optional,  but  instruction  is  offered  in  qualitative 
analysis,  toxicology,  and  the  examination  of  urine. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College j  Philadelphia^  Pa. — Laboratory  work  is 
optional.  About  thirty  or  forty  students  annually  take  it.  The  lab- 
oratory has  tables  for  twelve  students  at  a  time. 

Homceopathio  Hospital  College^  Cleveland^  Ohio. — The  report  gives  the 
course  of  chemistry  as  treating  of  the  ''histology  and  microchemistry  of 
the  tissues."  Laboratory  work  is  not  definitely  described,  but  a  printed 
-examination  paper  on  volumetric  urinary  analysis  is  appended. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Chicago^  ChicagOj  III. — The  labora- 
tory accommodates  ten  or  twelve  students  at  a  time.  Work  in  it  is 
-optional. 

Homoeopathic  College^  University  of  Michigan^  Ann  Arbor. — The  course 
in  chemistry  is  the  same  as  that  described  under  the  regular  depart- 
ment of  medicine  of  this  university. 

Missouri  School  of  Midwifery^  St.  Louis,  Mo. —  Only  the  elements  of 
chemistry-  are  taught,  without  laboratory  work. 

DENTAL   SCHOOLS. 

Harvard  Dental  College^  Boston,  Mass. — The  teaching  in  chemistry  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  is  by  the  same 
teachers,  and  in  the  same  classes. 

Boston  Dental  College,  Boston,  Mass. — Chemical  instruction  is  given 
entirely  by  lectures. 

New  York  College  of  Dentintry^  New  York  City. — Chemistry  is  taught 
by  lectures.     Xo  laboratory  work  is  required. 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Philadelphia,  Pa, —  In  chem- 
istry there  is  the  ordinary  medical  school  course,  with  metallurgy  and 
practical  laboratory  teaching.    The  latter  is  given  twice  a  week. 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Baltimore,  Md. —  Laboratory 
practice  occupies  one-third  of  tlie  time  given  to  chemistry. 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  Cincinnati^  Ohio. — The  chemical  course 
occupies  four  months,  with  no  laboratory  practice. 

Dental  College  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. — The  chenii- 
C'dl  course  has  already  been  described  in  connection  with  the  medical 
department  of  the  university. 

^S^estern  College  of  Dental  Surgeons,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — There  is  but 
little  laboratorv  work  in  cheniistrv  offered.  The  chemical  lectures  relate 
X>artly  to  the  chemistry  of  tlie  mouth  and  stomach,  of  anjesthetics,  and 
of  the  metals  and  materials  used  in  dentistry-. 

SCHOOLS   OF    PIIAinrACY. 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Mass. —  In  chemistry  one 
hour  a  wejek  of  laboratory  practice  is  required.    The  laboratory  accom- 
modates sixty-four  students  at  a  time. 
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The  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York. — The  prescribed 
study  of  chemistry  covers  two  winter  courses.  General  and  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry  are  obligatory  branches,  and  analytical  chemistry 
is  included  in  the  examination ;  but  laboratory  work  at  the  college  is 
optional. 

The  lectures  on  general  chemistry  are  delivered  by  Professor  C.  F. 
Chandler.  Professor  Charles  Froebel  has  charge  of  the  laboratory  and 
gives  instruction  in  qualitative  analysis,  quantitative  analysis  (both  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric),  organic  analysis  (proximate  and  ultimate),  and 
medical  chemistry,  including  the  examination  of  pathological  specimens, 
blood,  urine,  &c.  Owing  to  the  rule  of  the  college,  however,  that  students 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  waste  their  time  on  advanced  subjects  without 
having  first  sufficiently  mastered  the  prerequisite  more  elementary 
branches,  the  attendance  upon  higher  analytical  work  is  comparatively 
limited.  Students  in  the  laboratory  are  permitted  to  do  any  work  which 
the  professor  considers  fit  for  their  abilities  and  knowledge.  The  best  stu- 
dents, who  have  gone  through  qualitative  analysis  and  have  sufliciently 
advanced  in  quantitative  work,  may  take  up  any  special  line  of  study. 
No  student,  however,  is  allowed  to  change  or  abandon,  without  adequate 
cause,  a  subject  which  he  has  once  undertaken  until  he  has  finished  it. 

The  laboratory  has  separate  working  places  for  its  sixty  students,  a 
special  balance  room,  and  a  furnace  room  containing  furnace,  vapor 
chambers,  and  apparatus  for  organic  analysis. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy ,  Philadelphia^  Pa, — The  laboratory 
can  accommodate  sixtj*  pupils,  but  work  in  it  is  optional. 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmavy,  Baltimore^  Md, —  One  course  in  labora- 
tory work  is  required. 

National  College  of  Pharmacy,  Wa,shingto)i,  D.  C. —  Laboratory  prac- 
tice in  analytical  chemistry  is  obligatory. 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  Louisville,  Ky, —  Laboratory  practice 
is  as  yet  optional. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. —  Laboratory  work 
is  obligatory  during  one  term  of  five  months.  The  laboratory  can  ac- 
commodate thirty  students  at  a  time.  Students  are  also  entitled,  free 
of  all  tuition  charges,  to  attend  the  courses  in  chemistry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati. 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  Chicago,  III — Students  are  expected, 
but  not  yet  required,  to  pursue  a  complete  course  in  qualitative  analy- 
sis.   The  laboratorv  can  accommodate  fifteen  students  at  a  time. 

Sclwol  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. — In  addition 
to  attending  regular  lectures  upon  general  chemistry  the  students  are 
required  to  work  in  the  chemical  laboratory  through  two  collegiate  years 
of  nine  months  each,  about  three  hours  a  day  and  five  days  in  a  week. 

The  classroom  work,  recitations,  &e.,  for  laboratory  branches  is  done 
outside  of  laboratory  hours.  The  classes  are  as  follows :  (1)  Qualitative 
analysis,  classroom  drill  daily,  five  and  a  half  to  six  months ;  (2)  qiian- 
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titative  analysis,  volumetric  and  gravimetric,  with  specific  gra\ity 
work,  classroom  ^drill  three  times  a  week,  three  months ;  (3)  pharma- 
ceutical preparations,  three  months ;  (4)  proximate  organic  analysis,  six 
to  eight  weeks ;  (5  and  6)  urine  analysis  and  toxicology,  in  each,  class- 
room drill  three  times  a  week,  both  three  months.  Original  work, 
under  assignment  and  supervision,  is  required  to  be  done,  either  in  tbe 
chemical  or  the  microbotanical  laboratory.  About  two  months'  time  is 
obtained  for  it,  sometimes  three  months.  Chemical  subjects  are  choaen 
by  about  four-fifths  of  the  scholars.  For  three  or  four  years  pa^t,  in 
about  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  the  results  have  been  reported  for  pub- 
lication. Two  or  three  students  are  frequently  put  upon  one  investiga- 
tion, and  related  investigations  are  undertaken  by  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  class.  If  only  considered  as  a  means  of  training,  this  work  is  worth 
much  more  than  any  other  done  in  the  same  length  of  time.  A  list  of 
the  investigations  thus  carried  out  and  published  was  issued  in  1876  in 
an  eight  page  octavo  pamphlet.  Between  ninety  and  a  hundred  labora- 
tory students  are  annually  in  attendance.  For  an  account  of  the  lab- 
oratory, see  the  description  given  in  connection  with  the  university  in 
one  of  the  foregoing  chapters. 

8t  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy^  St.  LouiSy  Mo. — The  senior  class  are 
required  to  take  a  course  in  qualitative  analysis. 

California  College  of  Pharmacy^  San  FranciscOy  Cah — A  laboratory 
course  has  not  vet  been  established. 
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LIST  OF  TEXT  BOOKS  RELA.TING  TO  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS. 

I.    GENERAL  PHYSICS. 

V.  Arnott,  N.  Elements  of  physics.    7th  ed.   Edited  by  Alexander  Bain  and  Alfred 
Swaine  Taylor.     London  j  Longmans. 

2.  Avery,  E.  M.    Elements  of  natural  philosophy.     N,  F.,  Sheldon  t^-  Co, 

3.  Bartlett,  W.  H.  C.    Elements  of  acoustics  and  optics.    X.  F.,  Barnes. 

4.  Bird,  Goldixg.    Elements  of  natural  philosophy.    London^  Churchill, 

5.  Brooke,  C.    The  elements  of  natural  philosophy.    Based  on  the  work  of  the  late 

Dr.  Golding  Bird.    London ^  Churchill. 

6.  CoMSTOCK,  J.  L.    System  of  natural  philosophy.    X.  F.,  Sheldon. 

7.  CoOLEY,  Le  Roy  C.     Natural  philosophy.     N.  F,  Scribner. 

8.  Davis,  W.  S.     Acoustics,  light,  and  heat.     N.  F,  Putnam. 

9.  Desciiaxel,  a.  p.     Elementary  treatise  on  natural  philosophy ;  translated  by^J. 

D.  Everett.     X.  F.,  Appleton. 

10.  Draper,  J.  W.     Text  book  on  natural  philosophy.     X.  F.,  Harpers. 

11.  Everett,  J.  D.     Elementary  text  book  of  physics.     London,  Blackie. 

12.  Foster.     Physics.     Schenectady^  Barhydt, 

13.  Gaxot,  a.     Elementary  treatise  on  physics,  ex jieri mental  and  applied;  translated 

and  edited  by  E.  Atkinson.     X.  F,  fVood. 

14.  Gaxot,  A.     Natural  philosophy  for  general  readers  and  young  persons ;  translated 

by  E.  Atkinson.     X.  V.,  Appleton. 

15.  Gray,  Aloxzo.     Elements  of  natural  philosophy.     X.  F,  Harpers. 

16.  Guthrie,  F.     Practical  physics.     Molecular  physics  and  sound.     X.  F,  Holt, 

17.  Hill,  G.  A.     Questions  and  exercises  on  Stewart's  lessons  in  elementary  physios. 

Boston,  Ginn  4'  Heath. 
IH.  HoTZE,  C.  L.     First  lessons  in  physics.     Si.  Louis,  Central  Publishing  Co. 

19.  HOTZK,  C.  L.     Questions  and  problems  in  elementary  physics.     St.  Louis,  Central 

Publishing  Co. 

20.  Houston,  E.  J.     Easy  lessons  in  natural  philosophy.       Philadelphia,  Eldredge, 

21.  Houston,  E.  J.     Elements  of  natural  philosophy.     Philadelphia,  Eldredge. 

22.  Jamin,  J.     Petit  traits  de  physique.     Paris. 

23.  Johnson,  F.  G.    Natural  philosophy,  and  key  to  philosophical  charts.    N,  F., 

Schermerhom, 

24.  Johnston,  J.    Primary  natural  philosophy.     Philadelphia,  Denlver. 

25.  Johnston,  J.    Manual  of  natural  philosophy.    Philadelphia,  Desilver. 

26.  Kirchhoff,  G.     Vorlesungen  iiber  mathematische  Physik.    Leipzig,  Teubner, 

27.  Lees,  W.     Acoustics,  light,  and  heat.    N.  Y. ,  Putnam, 

26.  LooMis,  £.    Elements  of  natural  philosophy.     X.  Y.,  Harpers. 

29.  Martindale,  J.  C.    First  lessons  in  natural  philosophy.     Philadelphia,  Eldredge, 

30.  Maybr,  a.  M.     Lecture  notes  on  physics. 

31.  Mendbnhall,  G.    Primary  physics. 

32.  Norton,  S.  A.    Elements  of  natural  philosophy.     Cincinnati,  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg 

4-  Co. 
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33.  Norton,  S.  A.     Elements  of  physics.     Cincinnati^  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  ^*  Co, 

34.  Olmsted,  D.    Compendium  of  natural   philosophy;    revised    by  E.     S.    Snell. 

(Smaller  work.)    X.  T.y  Clark  tj- May nard. 

35.  Olmsted,   D.     Introduction    to    natural   philosophy;  revised  by  E.    S.    Snell. 

(Larger  work.)    X.  F.,  CoIWhh. 

36.  Olmsted,  D.     Rudiments  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.     JV.  P.,  Collins, 

37.  Parker,  R.  G.     SL-hool  compendium  of  natural   and  exi>eri mental  philosophy. 

New  edition,  enlarged  by  G.  W.  Plymptou.     X.  Y.,  Collins, 

38.  Peck,  W.  G.     Introductory  course  of  natural  philosophy.     Edited  from  Ganot'8 

Popular  Physics.     X.  Y.,  Barms. 

39.  QUACKEXBos,  G.  P.     Natural  jihilosophy.     X.  T.,  Appltton. 

40.  Rodwell,  G.  F.    Notes  on  natural  philosophy.     London,  Churchill, 

41.  Rolfe,  W.  J.,  and  Gillet,  J.  A.     Natural  philosoi)hy  for  high  schools  and  acade- 

mies.    X.  T.,  Potter,  Jinsworth  ^'  Co. 

42.  Rolfe,  \V.  J.,  and  Gillet,  J.  A.    Natural  philosophy  for  school  and  home  use. 

X.  Y.,  Potter f  Jinnworth  tf-  Co. 

43.  Saxgster.     Physics. 

44.  SiLLiMAX,  B.,jr.     Firstprinciplesof  physics,  or  natural  philosophy.     X.  T.,  Ivisoit, 

Blaki-man  4'  Taylor. 

45.  Steele,  J.  D.     Fourteen  weeks  in  natural  philosophy.    X.  Y.,  Barnes, 

46.  Steele,  J.  D.     Fourteen  weeks  in  physics.     X.  Y.,  Barnes, 

47.  Stewart,  BALForR.     Lessons  in  elementary  physics.     London,  Macmillan, 

48.  Stewart,  B.    Primer  of  physics.    X.  Y.,  Jpphton. 

49.  Swift,  Mary  A.     First  lessons  in  natural  philosophy.     Two  parts.     Hartford, 

Bamersley, 

50.  TiiOMsox,  Sir  \V.,  and  Tait,  P.  G.     The  elements  of  natural  philosophy.     Part  L 

London,  Macmillan. 

51.  ToDiiuxTER,  I.    Natural  philosophy  for  beginners.     Part  I.  The  properties  of 

solid  and  Uuid  bodies.     Part  II.  Sound  and  light.     2  vols.     London,  M<icmillan. 

52.  Tyxuall,  J.     Light  and  electricity.     Notes  of  two  courses  of  lectures.     X.   Y., 

Apphton. 

53.  Wells,  D.  A.     Natural  philosophy.     X.  Y..  lcif<on,  Blakeman  tf*  Taylor. 

II.    MECHAXICS,  IXCLUDIXG   HYDROSTATICS   AXD   PXEUMATICS. 

54.  Ball,  K.  S.     Experimental  mechanics.     London,  Macmillan. 

55.  Bartlett,  W.  H.  C.     Elements  of  analytical  mechanics.     X.  F.,  Barnes. 

56.  Bartlett,  W.  H.  C.     Elements  of  synthetic  mechanics.     X  Y.,  Barnes. 

57.  Cherrlmax.     Mechanics. 

58.  GooDEVE,  T.  M.     Principles  of  mechanics.     Linidon,  Lon(/mans. 

59.  Jackson.     M«'chauics. 

60.  MAiiNUs,  1*.     Lessons  ill  t'lementary  mechanics.     Emendations    and    preface  by 

l*rofcssor  DcVolson  \Voo<l.     X.  Y.,  U'ih y. 

61.  Magxi's,  p.     Hydrostatics  and  pneumatics.     Londttn,  Lomjinans. 

62.  Pakkinsox,  S.     An  elenK'Utary  treatise  on  mechanics.     Londim,  Macmillan. 

63.  Peck,  \V.  G.     Elementary  treatise  on  ni«*<;lianics.     X  1'.,  Banui. 

64.  Peck,  W.  G.     Elements  of  mechanics :  with  cal<ulus.     X.  Y.,  Barnes. 

65.  Phear,  J.  B.     Elementary  hydn)staties.     Lintdon.  M<«'miUan. 

66.  Raxkixe,  W.  J.  M.     Manual  of  api)lied  mechanics.     London,  (iriffin. 

67.  Smith,  A.  W.     Elementary  treatise  on  mechanics.     X.  Y.,  Harpers. 

68.  Sturm,  C.     Coursde  mecanique  der£<olepolytechui<iue.     Paris,  (iauthier-Villars, 

69.  Todiiunter,  I.     Mechanics  for  beginners.     London.  Macmillan. 

70.  T\visden,J.F.     First  lessons  in  theoretical  mechanics.     London,  Longmans, 

71.  WuoD,  De  VoLsoN.     The  elements  of  analytical  mechanics.     X.  F.,  Wiley. 

72.  Wood,  De  VoLSOX.     The  principles  of  elemi'utary  mechanics.     X.  Y.,  JVtley, 
7.5.  WoRMELL,  R.     Hydrostatics.     London,  Lonymans. 
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III.    SOUND. 

74.  Airy,  G.  B.    On  sound  and  atmospheric  vibrjitions.     London^  Macmillan, 

75.  DoxKix,  W.  F.    Acoustics.    Theoretical.     London,  Macmillan. 

76.  Helmholtz,  H.     Die  Lehre  von  den  Tonempfindungen.     Braunschweig,  Vieweg^ 

und  Sohn. 

77.  Mayer,  A.  M.     Sound:  a  series  of  simple,  entertaining,  and  inexpensive  experi- 

ments in  the  phenomena  of  sound.     X,  Y.,  Appleton. 

78.  Stone,  W.  H.     Elementary  lessons  on  sound.     London,  Macmillan. 

79.  Tyxdall,  J.     On  sound.     A  course  of  eight  lectures.     X.  Y.,  Appleton. 

IV.    LIGHT. 

80.  Airy,  G.  B.     On  the  nndulatory  theory  of  optics.     London,  Macmillan. 

81.  Airy,  Osmund.     A  treatise  on  geometrical  ojitics.     London,  Macmillan. 

82.  LoMMKL,  E.     The  nature  of  light.     International  scientific  series.     X.  Y.,  I>. 

Appleton  ^  Co. 

83.  Mayer,  A.  M.,  and  Barnard,  C.     Light:  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  phenom- 

ena of  light.     X.  Y.,  Appleton. 

84.  Parkinson,  S.    A  treatise  on  optics.     London,  Maximilian. 

85.  Tyndall,  J.     Six  lectures  on  light  delivered  in  America.     X.  Y.,  Appleton. 

86.  Verdet,  E.     Legons  d'optique  physique.     Parib,  Levistal. 

V.  heat. 

87.  Bayxes,  R.  E.     Lessons  on  thermodynamics.     London,  Macmillan. 

88.  Clausius,  R.    The  mechanical  theory  of  heat.    Edited  by  T.  A.  Hurst.     London, 

Fan  Voorst. 

89.  Eddy,  H.  T.    Thermodynamics.    X.  Y.,  Van  Xostrand. 

90.  Gordon,  J.  E.  H.    An  elementary  book  on  heat.     London,  Macmillan. 

91.  McCuLLOcrf,  R.  S.    Treatise  on  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  and  its  applica- 

tions to  the  steam  engine.     X.  Y.,  Van  Xostrand. 

92.  Maxwell,  J.  C.  Theory  of  heat.     X.  Y.,  Appleton. 

93.  Rankine,  W.  J.  M.     Manual  of  the  steam  engine.     London,  Griffin. 

94.  Shann,  G.    An  elementary  treatise  on  heat  in  relation  to  steam  and  the  steam 

engine.    London,  Macmillan. 

95.  Stewart,  Balfour.    An  elementary  treatise  on  heat.     London,  Macmillan. 

96.  Tyndall,  J.     Heat  as  a  mode  of  motion.     X.  Y.,  Appleton. 

97.  Watson,  H.  W.     A  treatise  on  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.    London,  Macmillan, 
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VI.    ELECTRICITY  AND   MAGNETISM. 

100.  Airy,  G.  B.     A  treatise  on  magnetism.     London,  Macmillan. 

101.  Angell,  J.     Magnetism  and  electricity.     X.  Y.,  Putnam. 
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Spon. 
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VII.    CHEMICAL  PHYSICS. 
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the  urine,  &c.,  with  preface  by  Professor  Fresenius:   translated  by  Dr.  E.  G. 
Cutler;  revised  by  Prof  E.  S.  Wood.     X.  Y.,  fVood. 

292.  Piffard,  H.  G.     A  guide  to  urinary  analysis.     London.  Smith  tf  Elder. 

293.  TiiL'DiCHUM,   J.  L.  W.     Pathology  of   the    urine,    and    analysis.     Philadelphia, 

Lindsay  4'  Blakinton. 

294.  Tyson,  J.     A  guide  to  the  practical  examination  of  the  urine.     Philadelpliia, 

Lindsay  4'  Blakinton. 

XXII.    medical   and    IMIYSIOLO(iICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

295.  Attfield,  J.     Clio«iistry  :  General,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical.     Philadelphia, 

Lea. 

296.  Bowman,  J.   E.     Practical   handbook  of  medical  chemistry;  edited  by  C.  L 

Bloxam.     Philadelphia,  Lea. 

297.  Gautier,  E.  J.  A.     Chimie  fti)pli(iuee  t\  la  physiologic,  a  la  pathologic,  et  h  I'hy- 

giene.     Paris,  Savy. 

298.  Klein.     Physiological  chemistry. 

2f9.  Lehmann,  C.  G.  Manual  of  chemical  physiology  ;  translated  with  notes  and  ad- 
ditions by  J.  C.  Morris;  with  essay  on  vital  force  by  S.  Jackson.  Philadelphia, 
Lea. 

300.  Lehmann,  C.  G.     Physiohigical  chemistry;  translated  by  G.  E.  Day  and  edited 

by  R.  E.  Rogers.     2  vols.     Philadelphia.  Lea. 

301.  MuiR,  M.  M.  P.     Practical  chemistry  for  medical  students.     London,  Macmillan , 

302.  Ml'TER,  J.  An  introduction  to  pharmaceutical  and  miMlical  chemistry,  theoretical 

and  descriptive.     London,  Baxter. 

303.  Odling,  W.     Course  of  practical  chemiNtry,  arrangetl  for  nn-dical  students.     Phil- 

adelphia.  Lea. 

304.  Ralfe,  C.  H.     Outlines  of  physiological  chemistry,  including  the  qualitative  and 

quantitative  analysis  of  tissues,  lluids,  and  excrretory  proilucts.     London,  lj€wis 

305.  Rand,  B.  H.     Elements  of  nu?dical  chiMuistry.     Philadelphia,  Lippincott. 

30<5.  Reese,  J.  J.     Syllabus  of  medical  chemistry.     Philadelphia,  Lindsay  tf-  Blakiston 
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307.  Vaugiiax,  V.  C.    Lectiiro  notes  on  chemical  physiology  and  pathology.    Jii» 

Arbor  Printing  and  TuWishiny  Company. 

308.  Wheeler,  C.  G.     Medical  chemistry.    Philadelplna,  Lindsay  4"  Blakiaton, 

309.  WiTTnAUS,  R.  A.  Essentials  of  chemistry,  inorganic  and  organic,  for  the  nse  of 

students  in  medicine.     X.  Y.,  JJ'ttod. 

310.  WiTTSTEiN,  G.  C.     Practical  pharmaceutical  chemistry ;  edited  by  Stephen  Darby. 

London  J  Churchill. 

XXIII.   TECnXOLOGY. 

311.  Wagner,  R.     Handbook  of  chemical  technology ;  translated  and  edited,  with  ex- 

tensive additions,  by  William  Crookes,  f.  r.  s.     X.  F.,  Appleton. 

XXIV.    agricultural  CHEMISTRY. 

312.  Caldwell,  G.  C.    Agricultural  qualitative  and  quantitative  chemical  analysis. 

Xeio  Yorkj  Judd, 

313.  Church.    Agricultural  analysis. 

314.  Johnson,  S.  W.    How  crops  feed.    X  F.,  Judd. 

315.  Johnson,  S.  W.    How  crops  grow.    X.  F.,  Judd. 

316.  Johnston,  J.  F.  W.    Agricultural  chemistrj-.    X.  F.,  Judd. 

317.  LiEBiG,  J.  von.     Chemistry  in  its  applications  to  agriculture.     X,  F.,  JMley, 

318.  LiEBiG,  J.  von.     Principles  of  agi'lcultural  chemistry.     X  F.,  IViley. 

319.  Pendleton,  E.  M.    Text  book  of  scientilic  agriculture  ;  with  practical  deduc- 

tions.    X.  1'.,  liarncfi. 

320.  SiBSOX,  A.     Agricultural  chemistry.     With  prefiice  by  A.  Voelcker.     London, 

lioutledgi'. 

321.  Wolff,   E.     Anleitung  zur  chomischen   Untersuchungen  laudwirthschaftlich- 

wichtigor  StoJiV.     Berlin^  IHigand,  HnnprJ  und  Parey. 

XXV.    MISCELLANKOUS. 

322.  BuEWKit,  E.  C     (iiiide  to  the  .scientific  knowledge  of  things  familiar.      X.  F, 

Milhr. 

323.  llooKKii,  W.     Cliihrs  book  of  nature.     X  F.,  ILirfKys, 

324.  HooKKiJ,  W.     Science  for  the  school  and  family.     3  jKirts.     Part   1,  natural  phi- 

losophy.    Part  2,  clu'iiiistry.     X.  Y..  II<(rpirs. 
32;').  NoiMOX,  W.  A.,  an<l  P«»KTFi:,  .J.  A.     First  book  of  science.     JV.   V.,  Jiarnt'x. 
32r».   Pi:ters()N,  Iv.   E.     Familiar  sciciicc     Phihuhlphia.  Sower,  Pottn  i'i'  Co. 

327.  Scii<">i>LEn,  F.     I>ook  of  nature:  clcnu-ntary  introduction  to  physics,  astronomy, 

chemistry,  geology.  *.V:c.  :  translated  by  IF.  Medlock.     X.  F.,  Sheldon. 

328.  Wells.  1).  A.     The  science  of  ciunmon   things:    a  familiar  explanation   of  the 

first  i)rinci|)les  of  physical  science.     .V.  1'..  Jriscn,  JUakeimin  cf-  Taylnr. 


STATIfSTICAL  TAPLES. 

EXPLANATORY   NOTES. 

In  the  following  tables  nn»st  of  the  figures  speak  for  themselves,  without  sjuMial 
explanation  or  comnu'iit.  .Some  of  them,  however,  are  abbreviations,  to  which  a  key 
must  needs  be  furnished:  and  in  each  column  there  are  certain  peculiarities  concern- 
ing which  a  word  or  two  may  be  said  with  advantage.  Table  I,  which  relates  to  the 
public  schools  of  cities  containing  T.oOi*  inhabitants  and  over,  is  somewhat  ditlerently 
arranged  from  Table  II ;  but  it  requires  no  separate  commentary.  The  3ul'ji)intMl  notes 
apply  most  directly  to  Table  II. 

Columns  3,  4.  5,  and  0. — These  explain  themselves:  showing,  as  they  do,  the  number 
of  teachers  for  each  science  in  quest i<m,  the  number  for  both  sciences  together,  and 
r>34 
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whether  such  teachers  are  required  to  instruct  in  other  branches.  These  data  are 
particularly  important ;  since  they  indicate  in  a  uu*asuro  the  amount  of  attention 
given  by  a  school  or  college  to  chemistry  and  })hysic8,  and  also  whether  the  instruc- 
tion is  by  a  specialist  or  not.  In  the  part  of  the  tabh*  relating?  to  universities  and 
colleges,  they  often  show  even  more  than  the  foregoing.  When  it  is  seen  that  one 
teacher  instructs  in  both  branches  and  in  other  subjects  also,  the  probability,  verifi- 
able in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  that  he  is  "  professor  of  natural  sciences."  Wheu 
there  is  one  teacher  for  chemistry,  one  for  physics,  and  two  for  both  together,  each 
one  having  additional  duties,  the  chances  are  that  physics  is  taught  in  connection 
with  mathematics  and  astronomy,  while  chemistry  goes  with  zoology  and  geology. 
There  are  exceptions  to  these  rules,  but  they  are  not  numerous. 

Colnmnft  7,  8,  and  9. — These  show,  more  or  less  perfectly,  the  maturity  of  the  pupils 
upon  beginning  chemical  and  xthysical  studies.  Columns  8  and  9,  except  in  relation 
to  universities  and  colleges,  are  unavoidably  somewhat  ambiguous.  The  difficulty  is 
that  there  has  been  no  uniform  nomenclature  for  school  classes  and  grades ;  so  that  a 
name  may  mean  one  thing  in  one  place  and  another  in  another.  The  ordinary  college 
nomenclature,  however,  of  freshman,  junior,  *S:c.,  is  sufficiently  definite  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes. 

Columnn  10  and  11. — These  columns  indicate,  by  means  of  abbreviations,  the  course* 
of  study  in  chemistry  and  jdiysics  and  need  particular  explanation.  Briefly,  the 
length  of  each  course  in  point  of  time  is  rej»resi*nted  by  a  hotter,  and  the  character  of 
the  course,  by  a  numeral.  The  letters  employed  have  the  following  meanings,  a 
**year"  being  the  usual  **  academic  year"  of  nine  or  ten  months  : 

A.  Four  years. 

H.  Three  and  a  half  years. 

C.  Three  years. 

D.  Two  and  a  half  years. 

E.  Two  vears. 

F.  One  and  two-tliirds  vears. 

G.  One  and  a  half  years. 

H.  On*'  and  one-third  years. 

I.    One  year. 

J.  Three-fourths  of  a  year. 

K.  Two-thirds  of  a  vear. 

L.  One-half  year — from  sixteen  to  tw»»nty  weeks,     i  Tnder  this  hea<ling  are  put  the 

usual  medical  school  courses  of  tive  months.) 
M.  One-third  year. 
N.  Less  than  one-third  year. 

0.  Length  of  course  unstated,  but  not  over  a  year. 

The  numerals  which  represtrnt  the  characters  of  courses  are  according  to  the  sub- 
Joined  schedule : 

CIIEMISIKY. 

Column  10. —  1.  Full  course  of  general  an<l  analytical  chemistry,  including  higher 

organic  chemistry  and  original  resean-h. 

2.  Ditto,  with  less  organic  cliemistry,  little  research,  and  special  at- 
tention to  ai)plied  chemistry. 

'^.  Ditto,  with  special  reference  to  mining  and  metallurgy.  (Includes 
assaying.) 

4.  Ditto,  with  special  reference  to  agriculture. 

5.  Full  course  in  general  and  analytical  chemistry,  followed  by  special 

instruction  in  medical  or  physiological  chemistry. 

6.  Course  in  general  chemistry,  with   cpialitative  and  quantitative 

analysis. 

7.  Course  in  general  chemistry,  with  <[ualitative  aual^^sis. 

8.  Course  in  general  chemistry,  with  elementary  laboratory  work. 
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Column  10. —  9.  Course  in  general  chemistry,  with  experimeuts  by  the  teacher,  but 

no  reguhir  laboratory  work  for  pupils. 

10.  Elementary  oral  instruction,  with  experiments  by  the  teacher. 

11.  Elementary  text  book  work,  without  experiments. 

12.  Elementary  oral  instruction,  without  experiments. 

13.  Supplementary  course  in  blowpipe  analysis. 

14.  Supplementary  course  in  assaying. 

15.  Supplementary  course  in  toxicology. 
1(3.  Supplementary  course  in  urine  analysis. 

,1:7.  Supplementary  course  in  medical  chemistry,  with  laboratory  work. 

18.  Supplementary  course   in   medical  chemistry,  without  laboratory 

work. 

19.  Supplementary  course  in   agricultural  chemistry,  with  laboratory 

work. 
*iO.  SuiiplenuMitary  course  in  agricultural  chemistry,  without  laboratory 
work. 

rilYrtlCS. 

Colnimt  11. —  1.  Full  course,  including  higher  mathematical  physics,  advanced  lalK)- 

ratory  work,  and  research. 

2.  Full  course,  with  nuithenuitical  i^hysics  and  elenuMitary  labtuatory 
w(uk. 

I>.  Courst*  in  general  physics,  involving  a  previous  knowledge  of  trigo- 
nometry, an<l  including  labtuatory  work. 

4.  Ditto,  with  ex[>eriments  by  the  teaelun*,  but  no  laboratory  work. 

f).  Ditto,  without  experiments. 

().  Course  in  elementary  physics,  with  laboratory  work. 

7.  Ditto,  with  class  experinunits.  but  no  laboratory  work. 

J^.  Ehunentary  oral  instruction,  with  itxperiuients  by  tin?  teacher. 

9.  Elementary  ti*xt  book  work,  without  experiments. 

10.  Elementary  oral  in»truction.  without  experiments. 

11.  Sui>plementary  course  in  mecliaiiics. 

12.  Supi)lementary  course  in  thcruiodynamics. 
liJ.  Supi>lenientarv  course  in  ( hemical  ]>hysic^. 
14.  Sui)plementary  course  in  medical  ])bysics. 

Tlie  clas>ilication  thus  given  is  by  no  means  pcrlect.  but  it  sullices  very  W(dl  for  all 
in*actical  purposes.  In  most  case.',  it  api>lies(j[uite  accurately  :  in  none  «loes  it  seem  to 
be  misleading.  Whenever  an  institution  gives  an  unusual  or  remarkable  course  in 
chemistry  or  i»hysics,  the  small  letter  '"t"  allixed  to  the  abbreviation^  refers  back  to 
the  detailed  description  given  in  the  text  <»f  one  of  the  |)receding  chapters. 

It  is  inii)ortant  to  state  that  in  very  many  instances  the  length  of  courses  of  stucly 
was  not  rcjiorti'd.  In  all  caNc>,  a  letter  indicates  the  total  length  of  both  optional 
and  elective  courses.  So,  also,  a  numeral  shows  the  maximum  un<lergraduate  coui'se 
in  each  science  olfered  by  a  given  institution.  For  example,  although  Harvard  I'ni- 
versity  re<]uires  of  its  undi-rgraduiite  stuilents  atten<lance  upon  only  a  short  course  of 
chemical  lectures,  it  oilers  nearly  tour  year>  of  ailvancc(l  study  in  analysis,  research, 
&v.  Hence  the  abbriviation  usc<l  is  «uui)loyed  n\Hm  the  ]»rincii>le  that  the  greater 
includes  tlu'  less. 

One  point  remains  to  be  ntjted  in  connection  with  the  medit-al  schools,  lu  th(» 
niai«u*it  V  of  >uch  iustitutioiis  the  session  ir>  onlv  about  live  months  in  ilur.ition.  The 
students  are  i'c(|uired  to  atleuil  two  courses  of  h'(;turi's  up(Mi  j'hemistry,  en\«'ring  two 
such  sessions;  but  as  the  setond  course  is  mere]\  a  repetition  t»f  the  lirst  I  have  in 
geneial  credite<l  such  nu-dical  schools  with  only  halt  a  year,  or  one  srssi<»n.  of  chemical 
stu<ly. 

Column  12. — This  column  is  important,  but  not  as  impjutant  as  it  may  seem  to  be 
at  first  thought.     The  value  of  apparatus  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  indication  of  the 
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facilities  for  doing  scientific  work,  althongh  at  the  same  time  it  may  bo  a  misleading 
one.  The  cost  of  instruments  is  by  no  means  a  true  index  of  their  efficiency.  For 
school  purposes,  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  appliances  for  showing  lecture  experi- 
ments is  of  less  real  value  than  a  good  laboratory  outfit  accessible  to  students  and 
costing  but  one-twentieth  of  the  sum.  Again,  the  values  reported  in  this  column  are 
necessarily  somewhat  ambiguous.  A  given  sum  of  money  expended  in  apparatus 
directly  imported  from  Europe  will  buy  a  great  deal  more  than  the  same  amount  laid 
out  at  a  local  dealei-'s  establishment.  Finally,  the  values  given  are  usually  estimates, 
and  as  such  are  more  liable  to  err  in  the  direction  of  excess  than  in  that  of  deticiency. 

Columns  \'S  and  14. — In  these  the  trxt  books  used  by  the  various  institutions  are 
indicated  by  numbers.  The  latter  are  given  in  the  catalogue  of  t<.»xt  books,  which 
immediately  precedes  this  explanation.  This  catalogue  is  not  an  attempt  at  com- 
plete bibliogra])hy.  It  is  merely  a  list  of  the  works  actually  reported  as  being  in 
use  for  class  purposes,  exclusive  of  those  which  were  returned  a.>  ''books  of  refer- 
ence." Perhaps  twenty  text  books  wtTe  aOded  to  the  list,  which,  though  not  reported 
as  actually  in  use,  were  likely  to  be  ado])te(l  at  any  time  by  some  school  or  other.  In 
most  cases  juiblishers'  names  are  given,  but  in  a  few  instances  text  books  were  re- 
corded concerning  which  the  regular  bibliographic  catalogues  are  absolutely  silent. 
Such  books  were  x)robably  printed  for  authors  directly,  and  were  never  systematically 
put  into  trade  circulation. 

The  two  columns  in  question  an*  among  the  most  suggestive  in  the  table.  In  the 
nuij(n-ity  of  cases  the  selection  of  inferior  text  books  imijlies  the  doing  of  inferior 
work.  The  exceptions  would  only  be  those  instances  in  which  a  good  teacher  is  not 
permitted  to  make  his  own  selections,  but  is  bound  by  the  choice  of  some  school  com- 
mittee or  board  of  trustees. 

In  a  good  nuiny  cases  text  books  have  been  ambiguously  reported.  For  example, 
**  Ganot  "  is  freciuently  returned  as  the  author  used  in  the  study  of  physics.  This  may 
mean  either  the  larger  Atkinson's  Ganot  issued  by  William  Wood  Sc  Co.,  the  smaller 
** popular"  work  published  by  Applcton,  or  the  edition  known  as  Peck's  Ganot.  The 
ditferences  between  these  several  works  are  certainly  important,  and  an  accurate)  dis- 
crimination would  have  been  most  desirable.  There  are  other  analogous  cases  iu 
which  similar  confusion  was  unavoidable. 

CoJumna  15  and  16. — These  columns  hardly  require  comment.  The  accuracy  of  the 
figures  reported  in  them  is  not  always  imquestionable.  They  have,  however,  in  gen- 
eral a  moderate  historical  value.     In  important  cases  they  are  supplemented  by  text 

iu  the  preceiling  chapters. 
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Table  I. —  Statistics  of  instruction  in 


City. 


•^« 

X  « 
p,ac 

CD  .a 
bits 

*  to 

CD  P 

r» 

<1 


Courses  below  high  schools. 


I 


Courses  in  high  schools. 


Chemistry. 


Chemistry. 


Physics. 


Course  of  study 


Montgomery,  Ala  — 

Oakland,  Ca'l 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . 

Denver,  Colo 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Hai-t  ford,  Conn 

Meriden,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn  .., 

Norwich,  Conn 

Stamford,  Conn 

AVilniingtcm,  Del 

JackHon  villi!,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga , 

Augusta,  (ra 

Columbus,  Ga , 

Macon,  Ga 

Savannah,  Ga 

Alton,  111 

Bellevilh.,  Ill 

Bloomiufrton,  111 

Chicajro,  III , 

Decatur,  111 

Frejpoit.  Ill 

Gab'Hburtr.  Ill 

Jacksonville,  111 

Peoria.  Ill  

QuiiK'v.  Ill  

Kockfonl.  Ill 

K«Mk  Island,  111 

Fort  Wayiir,  I  ml 

In(liaiia)utli8,  lud  . .. 
Jcffor.sduvillc.  Ind  .. 

Lafay«'tte,  Ind 

Logan.Hport,  lud 

Madison,  Ind  

Richmond.  Ind 

South  liend,  Ind 

Terrc  Haute.  Ind  ... 
Burliuuton,  Iowa  — 
Couucil  IJluffs.  Iowa 

Davcuport,  Iowa 

De.s  Moiucs,  Iowa. .. 

Dubuqiif,  Iowa 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Atchison,  KauH 

Lawrence,  Ivans 

Leavenworth,  Kans . 

Coviujjton,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

New  Orle.ins,  La 

Augusta,  Me 

Bid(i«*.tord,  Me 

LewiHton,  Me 

Portland.  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Adam  A,  MasH 

Boston,  Mass 


13-15 
16 

15-17 
15 
16 

16-17 


None !  None 

None j  None 

None ' 


16 


9  or  11 

9 

L8t.. 
K.  8... 
K.8... 
K.8... 
None  . 
8 


!  None None 


None :  None 


N(»ue None 


Cambridge.  Mass 
Chicopee,  Mass  . . 
Fall  Kiver,  Mass. 
Fitchburir,  Mass. 
Haverhill  Mass.. 
Holyoke.  Mass... 


*  Aboat 


15 

15 

14 

16 

14 
15-16 

14 
15-16 

14 

11-12  ' 

10-17     None None 

14^15J    None None 

10-17 

17    

15 

11-10    Oral  . 

17    

17    

15    

10    

17-19 

14i-n    

16    

16-16i 
16-18 

l"i 

17    

15    

17-18    

14i    None '  I. 

15-10  , i 

16-17H  

18' ' 

13-15     None ,  G 

15-17    

lOi : 

10    

None I,  8  or  10/. 

17     None ! 

None None 

14i-15t    None L.  7 

14-15    

15     None None 

15-10 

Hi , 

14-18    

15    

11-12 

I 

16  1 
10 

lC-16i 
10-18 

16 

16 


None 

None 

L8... 

L.ll. 

L9  .. 

Lll.. 

L9... 

None 

K.11. 

L.9.. 


None 
M.9.. 
L8... 
K.9  . 
None 
M.9  . 
L.  8.. 
K.8.. 
L.  8  . . 


L.  9  . . 
if.  9  . 
J.7  t 
M.8  . 
L.ll  . 
L.8t. 
L,7t 
L.  8  . . 


K.  7  t. 
L.  7t 
N.9.. 
J.  8  .  - 
K.9.. 


K.8   . 
K.7t 
L.  9  . . 
L.9.. 
L.  11  . 
None 
J.8  .. 
L.  9  . . 
None 
K.8  . 
L.  8  . . 
L.  9  . . 


U 

&  c 

El 


None C.7 


L.  7 

8 

E.  9.  Citv  College.... 

K.9  ...' , 

IliKh  school.  I.  8  t: 
Latin  .scluud,  none. 

M.9 

M.9 

L.9 


K.7. 
L8t 
9.... 


t  With  apparatus. 


;  Before. 


6 


5 
5 


3 
5 
5 
3-4 
5 


3 
5 


5 
5* 


5 
5 
5 
5 
.") 
5 


T) 


3 
5 


,> 
4 
5 
5 
5 


4 
5 
4 


4-.) 
4 
4 
5 
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chemistry  and  physics  in  city  public  schools. 


Conrses  in  high  rtchools. 


Physics. 


Course  of  study. 


k  9 

si 


S  "" 
C  3 


Text  books  used. 


IiiHtructioD 


Chemistrv, 


Physics. 


9 


10 


11 


7.... 
1. 7.. 
I.?.. 

K.7. 
K.7. 


5 
5 
5 
5 


$250 

1, 000-2, 000 

1,000 

400 

C,000 


190. 

190 

141. 

141. 

141. 

124. 


46. 
41. 
32. 
83. 
32. 


X 

B 


lil        13 


*1H76 
1869 
1856 


1869 
1856 


1876 
1847 


1876 
1847 


7 

None 


2,000-3,000     190 '  7 

I 


tl872     tl872 


< ... 
1.7. 
L.9 
1.7. 
E.9 


1. 7.. 
K.9. 
K.9. 
L.7. 

7.... 


1.7 

I  to  E.  7 

K.7 

L.7 

M.7 

1^7 

L.7 

7 


5 
5 
5 

3-4 
5 
4 
4 
5 
3 
5 

3-5 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 


100 
800 


1.7. 
M.7. 
J.  7  . 
1^7. 
1.9. 
L.7. 


L.fl 

L.7 

K  6 

L.7 

K.7 

L.7 

1.7 

K.7 

K.7 

L7 

L.7 

1*9 

L.9 

J.7 

L7 

Xono 

K.7 

1.7 

L7 

K.7 

17 

E.  7,  Citv  Colh-jTf 

K.7...;. 

Hicfa    school,    L    7; 
Jjntin  school,  L  9. 

K.7 

K.7 

L.7 

J.7 

L7 

7 


5 
5 
5 

rt 


5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
5 

r> 

4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


1,000 

N<»ne 

GOO 

NoiH* 

None 

100 

800 

i:»o 

1,500 
250 
300 
100 
300 

47:» 

.'•00 

150 

50 

1,  U<H) 

5<M> 

15 

1,500 

1.000 
250 

1,000 
500 
175 

1,  500 
550 
400 
300 
.500 
3(M) 

None 

2,  ^NM) 
600 


141. 
100. 
204. 
190. 
190. 


IfH). 
190. 


53 

32  .... 

45 

45 

45,326. 

45 

40 

45 


190. 
141. 
204. 


33. 
7.. 


1  2.32. 

,    45... 

'  .53... 


mo 

1S2 

141 

15H) 

204 

190 

141.223. 

141 

157 

141 

UH) 

190 

UK) 

141.233. 

1.17 

204 

204 

157 

204 

204 

157 

19«) 


45. 
41. 
39. 
45. 


45. 
33. 
33. 
53. 


41. 

45. 

45 

45. 

45. 

32 


1j»«. 
190. 


324... 
32... 
39... 
33.... 
18,32. 

40... 
46.... 
32... 

:t2. 


33. 


1873      n867 


1871 

•1K73 

1871 


1809 
18(57 


1809 
1856 
18tW  I 


1871 
1867 
18.59  i 
1804  ! 
18.54 
1872 
iStW 
1869 
1H70  , 

mn 

1871 

1809 
1877 


1871 
*1873 
1871 
1878 
1869 
U867 
1873 
18.59 
1856 
1866 
1859 
1871 
1867 
1859 
1864 
1854 
1872 
1863 
1869 
1870 
1864 
1871 
*1850 
1869 
1861 


:i8f>9   :18C9 


186!! 
1805 
1H72 
1807 
1873 


18C9 
1865 
1872 
1867 
1873 


1H71 

1809   1869 
1866   1866 


5 


.500 
100 
125 
300 
7«>0 
3,000 
100 
)1,  5<K» 


190 

141 

IW 

182.185. 

IIH) 

124.  IM. 
141 


29,45. 

33.... 

45.... 

33... 

3.3.... 
o 


:« 

1.7,32. 


1854       1854 

'i848'  "iiis 


1835       1835 

.^i869'  Tiiss 


4-5 
4 


5 


5.000  182. 

.500  141. 

300  190. 

1,000  190. 

600  141.. 

200  190. 


§  Uigh  school. 


.  41... 

.  33... 

,.  46  .. 

.  39... 

.  42... 

.'  45... 

h  Early 


111850     111859 


II18&I     111864 
-1865     '1865 


^«& 
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Tawle  I. — Statidiidi  of  inHtruction  in  chemistry 


Citv 


=•3 

es  a 


< 
< 


il 


Courses  below  high  schools. 


Courses  in  high  schools. 


T 


Chemistry. 


Chemistry. 


Plivsica. 


Courso  of  study. 


Sf 


11 


5 


6 


Lawrence,  Mass I         1»J 

Lowell.  Mass 14^-15^ 

Lynn,  Mass 16 

Marlboro',  Mass  i         IG 

Newburvport.  Mass 13-14 

Newtou,'  Mass 1;{.\-10.V 

Northampton,  Mass I      '  10 

Salem.  Mass    1.VJ7  ' 

Sonierville.  Mass 1(J-17 

Spriu^'field.  Mass 15i-lG.\ 

Taunton.  Mass 16 

"NVevmouth,  Mass 15-16 

Wobuni.  Mass 16-18 

Worcester.  Mass 16-17  i 

Adrian.  Mich 17 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich 14 

BavCitv,  Mich 14-16  i 

Detroit.' Mich 17.i-18 

Eaat  Saiiinaw,  Mich !  15 

Grand  liauitls.  ^[ich 16^-17.]! 

Saj:inaw,  Mi<'li. 15-17 

ueap 

»aul. 
Natchez.  ^liss 
Hannibal.  M(». 


None 
None 


X(me 
None 


U.S. 
L7.. 
K.9. 
K.9 
1.9  . 


None 

Taught  orally 


None 

Taught  orally. 


M.  9 M.7or9 


L.7.. 
M.9 
K.  7.. 
I.  H  .. 
K.9  . 
L.  9.. 
L.9.. 
I.  8  . 
I.7t 
L7  .. 
M.9. 
I.  8.. 
L.  9.. 


Minneapolis.  Minn 16-18 

St.  Paul.  Miun '     14-1.'» 

14 


None 
None 


Taught  orally 
None 


L.  9. 

K.  8 
L.  9. 
K.  9 
I.  9  . 


Kansas  Ciiy.  Mo, 
St.  Jost'pli,  Mo  . . 
St.  Louis.  Mo 


Omaha.  Nebr 


16 

13-16 

17 

15 


1.  9. 
Xonc 
L.  8. 


T.9. 
10.. 


('(mcord,  N.  JI 1 '. 

Mandu-.ster.  N.  II '  Uh 

Na.shua.  N.  H 14-16 

Portsmontl).  X.  II 15 

Elizabeth.  N.  J 14-15 

Jersey  City.  N.  J I  14-15  , 

New  brunswick.  N.  J ir.  ' 

Orange,  X.J 15 

Pater-son.  X\  J i  16 

Trenton.  X.J 17 

Albany.  X.  V l.'i.\-16\ 

Auburn.  X.  Y 16-17 

liinghaniton,  X.  V 15^ 

iirookhn,  X.  Y 


Taught  orally 
None 


None 

Taught  orally 


X.  9 
1.  9. 

I.  7. 


Taught  orally M.9. 

Xon«' I.  7  .. 

I.  7.. 

Xone K.9. 

None 

Taught  orally L.  9.. 

' L.  9  . 

M.  9. 


9.... 
L.  9. 
L.  9. 


L.  9 
M.  8 
9  ... 


Cohoes.  X.  Y 

Elmira.  N.  Y 

Itliaca.  X.  Y 

Lock])ort.  X'.  Y   

Newburgli.  X.  Y 

N^ew  York.  X.  Y 

Ogdiusburg.  X.  Y 

Itochcstcr.  X.  Y 

Saratoga  Si)riuL:s.  X.  Y 
Scheuectacly.  N.  Y 


15 
17 
15 
1.') 
15 
13 
15 
...  15-16 
15 
...      17-18 

Syra<n.He.  X.  Y 1.V16 

Troy,  X.  Y 16-17 

X'tira.  N'.  Y 17-18 

Youk.Ts.  X.  Y 15 

Akron.  Ohio 16.J-n 

Canton.  Ohio 16 

Chillicothe.  Oliio 15 

Cinciunati.  Oliio '  17 

Cleyeland,  Ohio 16-17 

Columbus,  Ohio :  13H7 

*  About 
540 


9. 


Xone 
Xone 


Oral  primary L.  9. 

* L.  ^. 

K.9 

9.... 

L.  10.  twice  a  week 

I.  9.  5  limcM  a  week 

M.^ 


M.  9 
M.  9 

L.  8. 


Xone 


Nou« 


1.9 

J.  9,  Vrvv  Acad 
9 


L  once  a  week 

t  Early  as. 


M.  9 
K.  9 
K.  9 
8t  ... 
I.8t 
J. 8.. 


5 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 


4-5 


o 
5 


5 


5 

5 
3 


2-5 


0 
3-4 
3-4 


5 
3 


4 
i 
5 

^ 

;) 
4 
4 
3 
5 
5 
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CIRCULARS   OP   INFORMATION   FOR    1880. 


Table  I. — Statistics  of  instruction  in  chemistrif 


Citv. 


X 

s  a 

fcf2 

> 


Courses  below  high  schools. 


Chemistry, 


Pbvsics. 


» 


Courses  in  high  schools. 


Chemistry. 


Courst*  of  atudv 


'A 


5    •    I 
©•?    I 

ill 


a 


6 


Davtou.  Oliio ■  15-17 

Hamilton.  Ohio 12 

Mansfirld  Ohio 1!>-I7i 

Newark,  Ohio 16 

Portflmouth.  Ohio 15-16 

Sanduskv.  Ohio 16-18 

Spriniittchl.  Ohio 15-16 

Steulx'U ville,  Ohio 16 

Zant'svillc,  Ohio 16 

Portlaud.  Oreg 15-17 

Alloffhcnv,  Pa l.')i 

Allmtowii.  Pa 15-17 


Taught 


Altnnna,  Pa 

Carbouilali'.  Pa 

OhestiT.  Pa 

Danvillf,  Pa  ... 

Easton.  Pa 

Eric.  Pa 


nanisburji.  l*a 


14 
16 
15 
16 
9 
14 
13 


None 


Elcmeutary 
None 


LanexHtor.  Pa 

New  Castlo.  Pa 16-17     

Norristown,  Pa 15    

Pittslmrfrh.  Pa 16-17 

Eeadiiij:,  Pa 15^-16^ 

Scranton.  Pa 14-1»{    

Titii.sville.  Pa  12-15    

Wilkos-Hanv.  Pa 14 

AVilllanisport,  Pa 14    

York.  Pa 14-16  Eh-inentarv 

Newport.  R.  I 16-17    .". 

I*rovnhMU'e.  K.  T 15    

Chattanoo;!}!.  Tenn 17    

Knowilh',  Tonn 1-l.J 

ilrniphis,  Tcnn 

Na-*hvilh'.  T«nn 15    

HoiiHf on.  T«*x 

IJnrlin^rton.  Vt 15-10 

Alcx!in«lrii>.  Va 

L^Tuhbiir^,  Va 15-10 


.,  Trxt  hook  323. 

.    Taujiht  orally. 

Elementary... 

.    None " 


P^h'uu-ntarv 


L.  9  . 
None 
L.8.. 
L.  8.. 
K.  h  . 
L.  8  . 
K.  9  . 

9 

8 

L.8.. 
None 
K... 
None 

9 

None 
L.  11. 
Ntine 
L.  8  . 

8 

None 
L.  9.. 
L.  9.. 
I.  7t 
9  .... 


Eh-mrnlarv. . 


Elementarv. 


None 


Non<' 


None 
None 


M  

K 

K.  9 

L.  9 

K.  0 

K.  7  t  .... 
L.  to  J.  S 

Non«' 

M.  11.... 

11 

1.  9 

Xont- 

M.  9 

None 


Norfolk.  Va 
Petershiirj:.  Va  . 
Portsmouth.  Va 
Kichniond.  Va  . . 


14 


15 


Fond  <lu  Lac,  Wi.s 15-10 

.Jam'.'Avllle.  Wis 10 

LaCro.ssi'.  Wi.s 10 

MadlHon.  Wi.s 16-17 

Milwaukee.  Wis 17 

Racing  Wis 10 

Washinu'ton,  D.  C 10 


L.  9. 


L.  9.. 
M.  8.. 
K.  8  . 
J.  8.. 
Xou«' 


5 


;> 
5* 


5 


4 

4  I 


5 
5 


5 


5 


4 

5' 


\.  n     

1 

( )rjil  twiro  n  wi-ok .    

Nont* 

Xoui" 

None 

Non*' 

Nouf 

X(»ne 

•  9 

5 
5 


C.  ond  once  a  week  1 


r>4'2 


*  About. 
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And  physics  in  dty  public  schools — Continued. 


Courses  in  high  schools. 


Physics. 


Course  of  stiulv, 


o  ^ 
«  « 

-as 
§•3 

5Z5 


02. 


Text  books  used. 


Chemistry. 


Pbvsics. 


Instruction 
began. 


I 

5 


I         X 

I      1-1 


9 


10 


JL 


Iti 


13 


T.  7 


T.  7. 
I.  7  . 
K.  7 
1.7  . 
K.  7 

4   .... 


5 
;> 
•") 

5 


$200 
50 


141... 
None 


L.  7 

I... 
T.  7. 


5 
5 
5 
5 


500  204. 

2:>0  124. 

150  190. 

250  137. 

250  liX). 

300  137. 

190. 

190. 


32. 

41. 
o 

*«  •  ■ 

32. 


4.^., 
39., 


200 


I     .    .    .   . 

1.7. 
J.i). 

T 

A         *    •   « 

L.  7 


o 
5 


I0f» 

200 

I.IO 

Xotbing 


157.... 
iuo  ... 


7.. 
45. 
45 

t  , 
32. 


*18.">5  i  *1855 


In74 


190. 


None 
L.  7.. 
I.  7  .. 
1.  (J.. 


M  . 
K.. 

I.  7 
J.  7 


K.  7 
1.7. 
J.  7. 
1   ... 
M.  9 


i . . ... 
I.  7.. 
None 
M.  7. 
Xono 
L.  9.. 


4 

4 


600 
300 


100  .... 
204.324. 


45 

45 

324 

323.324. 

45 

30,  324 . . 


4 

5 


50 

300 

2.  .500 

500 


5 


5 
o 

5 


00 

100 

700 

500 

5CU)-600 

2,  000 


190 

190 

137.295 

190. 

UK) 

137 

190 

190 

124 

l«l.219.225 
120,141,204 


45 

45  

41,117 

45 

45  

7,323 

7,45 

32  

38 
13,i4,'or'38?' 


o 
39. 


1S54 
c1H7.> 
1852 
^1870 
1H71 
1^70 
1809 
1S70 
1873 
1M3 


5 

'4 


Nothing 
500 


190 

14.5,204. 
324 


45. 

39 

39. 


187S 


18t»0  I     I860 

1S5(5     -1850 

tl>'45      11845 

1854  ,     1854 


1874 

:i835 
1870 


1871 

1871  '^1871 

185!)  1859 

1809    


*1854 
^1873 
1852 
1870 
1871 
1870 
•18C9 
1870 
1873 
1843 
1878 
1870 


1858       18.58 
1871"  "*i87i 


5 


200     190 45. 


None 
None 


3 


Nominal     190. 
Nothin:;    


45 
38 


1873 


1873 
1873 


L.  7 


L.  7. 
K.  7 
K.  7 
J.  7. 
1.7. 
1.7. 


5 


5 


5 
5 
5 


1,000  1!H) 

GOO  204 . 

200  190. 

.500  IIW 


45 
32. 


800-1,  (MM) 

1.  200 

300 

200 


175. 
141. 


45. 

32. 

32 

47. 

2. . 

38! 


1859 
1801 
I8t,4 
1872 


1859 
1861 
1864 
1872 


1808 


1868 
18.59 
1873 


;  Early  as. 


^  Labonitorj'. 


543 
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Tablk  II.  —Statistics  of  instruction  in  chemistry  and  phyaicn  in  secondary  scJuyoh^  normal 

cultural  colleges,  schools  of  science,  and  in 


Nam<'  of  institution. 


P<)«t  office  address. 


No.  of 
teachers. 


t' 


d 

u 

3 

■  5 


X   2 

ii  — 

.«  c    . 

-  ^  '-- 
•=  =  3 
>• .  =  u 

1^ 


Grade  of  the  course  in  which 
tliese  studies  are  begiin. 


•^  X    3C 


X   ^ 


3  4    3       6 


u 

a 


I>AKY  8CHOOL8. 


Dadeville  Fenialt-  lustitute I  Dadeville,  Ala 1    1 

Green  Springs  School Gn'en  Springs,  Ala.  1    1 


Talladega  College 

Park  High  School 

Gilroy  Seminary 

Napa  Collesriate  lustitute   

California  Military  Academy. . . 

Golden  ( Jatr  Academy 

Placervilh*  Academy 

Sacrauu'Uto  St-lcct  School  

Point  Lonia  S^'uiinary 

SacuMl  Heart  Colhge 

Ur\>an  Academy 

Liiund  Hall 

Schofd  of  tlie  Holy  Cross 

Bethauv  Acadi-my 

HouiH  $r]i(H>l  for  Girls 

Commercial  and  Military  Insti- 
tute 

Golden  Hill  Institute 

Hill.«*ide  S«'miuai y 

Durham  Atjulemy 

Green\vicli  Academy 

Kent  Seminary 

My.<ti<' Valley  Kngli.sh  and  Clas- 
.si<al  Institute. 

New  Britain  Seminary 

Collegiate  and  Commercial  In- 
stitute. 

Miss  Xott's  School 

Bulkeh'V  Sehool 

Fitch's  Home  Sehool  for  Voiiug 
La<lics  and  Boys. 

Norwich  Frer  Academy 

Stratford  Institute 

Connecticut  Literary  Institute.. 

Oak  Hill  Ladies'  Si-minary 

Parker  Academy 

Wilmington  Confi-rence  Acad- 
emy. 

Felt  on  Seminary  

Milford  Academy 

Wyomuig  lustitute  of  Delawan- 

Cookman  Institute  

Graded  Free  School 

Ri<'hm<md  Academy 

Groovcrville  Academy 

Butler  Femah'  College  and  Male 
Institute. 

Paris  Hill  Academy 

Carroll  Ma.s(uiic  Institute     

Hearn  Manual  Lahor  School 

Slades  School  for  Boys 

Grange  Institute  

South  Georgia  Male  Institute... 

Mount  Paran  Academy 

Fairburn  Academy  . .  .* 

Martin  Institute   

Adams'  Practical  School 

Forest  Home  Inst itute 

544 


Talla<lega,  Ala 1    1 

Tuskegee,  Ala 

Gilroy.  Cal 

Nairn,  Cal    

Oakland,  Cal 

Oakland,  Cal 

Placerville,  Cal 

Sacramento.  Cal  . . 
San  Diego.  Cal 
Jvm  Francisco,  Cal.. 
San  Francisco.  Cal . . 

San  Mateo,  Cal -  -  - 

Santa  Cm/..  Cal 1    1 

Bethany.  Conn 1    1 

Bethh'h<Mn.('onn  . ..   1    1 
Bri4lge]M)rt.  Conn ...   1    1 


Tes.  Grammar  sch  .   Granimar  sch 


Ves .   Higher  normal    Higher  normal . 


0  1 

1  1 
1  1 
1  1 
1  1 
1  1 

0  1 

1  4 
1  1 


1 

1 
•J 

2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 


No . .   2d  year 

Ves 

Ves.  Middle  grade. 
Yes.  1st  academic  . 
Yes 


2il  vear. 


Middle  grade  . 
Lst  academic  ..i 


Y«'S.   4th  grade 
Yes     Senior  ... 


4th  irrade 
Senior  . .. 


Ves 
No.. 


Bridgeport,  C<mn. .. 
Bridi:e]»ort.  Conn   .. 

Durham,  C<mn 

(rH'cnwich,  (Jonn. .. 

Ivint.Conn  

M\stic     Bridge. 

Conn. 
Nrw  Britain,  Conn 
New  Haven,  Conn  . 


1  1 
0  .. 
J    1 


1    1 

1    2 
«)   •> 


Yes 

Yes     3d  vear  — 


Academy 
3d  vi^ar  . 


Yes. 
Yes 


1    1        1 


New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Loudon.  Conn      -  -■ 

Norot(m,  Conn 1  1 

Norwich.  Conn 1  1 

St r; it  Cold.  Conn 1  1 

Sullield.  C.)nn    1  1 

West  Haven.  Ctuui      1  1 

W'oodhurv,  Conn  ...   1  1 

Dover,  Del 1  1 

F.dton.  Del 1  1 

Milford.  Del 1 

Wyoming.  Del 1  1 

Ja<ksonville.  Fla  ..0  1 

Milton.  Fla 1  0 

Augusta.  (Ja 1  1 

Boston,  (Ja 1 

Butler.  (Ja 1  1 


Vi's.  2d  year 
Yes  2d  vear 
No -■.... 


2d  vear 
2d  Vear 


Yes  .'{tl  year. 
Ves.  Senior  . 
Yes.  3d  vear. 


:Ul  y«'ar 
Senior 
2d  vear 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Yes. 

Yes 

V<-s. 
Yes. 

Last  graile  . . 

. .    Last  grade  . 

Yes. 

2d  y«'ar 

. .   2<1  Vear 

Yi*s 

Ves 

Yes. 

Senior 

. .    S<'ni(n" 

Yes.   Junior lunior 


Cameron,  Ga '.. 

Carrollton,  (la  0 

Cave  Sprin'jc.  Ga  .... . 

Columbtis  (Ja 0 

Cuthhert.(Ja 1 

Dawnon,  Ga 1 

Euharlee,  (Ja 1 

f'airhurn.  (Ja 1 

Jefiersou.  Ga 1 

Lint'Ou,  (ta L. 

Madison.  Ga 1 


1       1      Yes 


Second  

3d  grade 


1 

J.   1 

•  » 

2 

1 

1 

Yes 

.Tnnior 

Sophomore 

Yes 

Highest 

Highest 

Yes 

3d  or  highest.. 

3d  oT  hiiihest.. 

Yes. 

1     1 


Yes.  Junior 

Yes     Intermediate 
Yea.   l»t  Junior.. - 


Junior 

Intermediate 
1st  Junior..., 
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aohools,  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women^  universities  and  colleges,  agri- 
»chools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy. 


Coarse  of  study. 


5 

a 

a 

o 

>» 

M 

ja 

u 

Q-i 

0  I 

cue 

o  a>     I 

«tX      i 

oi  a 
**« 

9 


9 


lO 


11 


•a* 

-I' 


12 


I 


Text  books  used. 


lustructioB 
began. 


In  clieniifltry. 


In  pbysics. 


B 

9i 


GO 

.a 


11 
9 

"^ 

NonA^ 

9 

9 

12 

None 

9 
II 
11 


9 


I 


13 


14 


13     I    J6 


12-21  I 
7  I     12-20 

I  i 

20  ' 


7  , 

9  

7  IH  1 

7  I  17  ', 

7  l.'i 

9  i     17-19  I 

10  


150 


$10  I  190 4.5 ' 

1,500  ;  Vaiious    elementary  i  Various  «'lementary  j      1847       1847 
works.  I      works.  j 

190 45 1879  1     1876 

'190 i  ;«) I 

100  1 41 1 ' 

3,000  '  133,182,212,23;) ' *1877  i 

I  190 45 1       1865       1865 


100  ,  141 
25     190 


11 
None 


9 


9 


9 
9 
9 
7 
7 
9 

None 


15-16 
14 
16 


125 


39. 
39. 


1861       1861 


190 


190 


14 
14 
16 
15 


4,000 


45. 
.  38. 
.  32. 
.    4.">. 

45. 
!  39. 


1877 
1874 


1877 
1874 


124 


None  '. 

7  I 


17 
15 

14 


150 
1,200 


182 


41 
39. 


140. 190 


! tl842 

7 ;     11829     tl829 


16 
15 


600  I  182,190 38,45. 


1868       1868 


178,190 28,45. 

140 38.... 


9 

.  8 

K.7  ) 

11 
9 

11 


16-17  1 1  141 

16    1  190 

14   : 


38. 
45. 


K.7 
7 
9 

I 

9 


15  1,500  '  141 39. 

16  1  IIK),  204 4.5,53. 

18  

1«  300 

15  

10  100 


1855 


1873 

1855 


120, 140,  223 2. 13. 

141.' 41. 

141 

141 38. 


9 

None 

K.ll 

1.7 


I 


9 

N«>ne 

E.7 


15-16  Nothiup 

16    

16  $.500 
15        

17  Nothing 
12-16    


184 38,39,4.5,48. 

190 4.5 

178, 190 3^  39 

39 

100 

190 3H,45 


1879 
1874 

:1867 
1878 
1870 


1878 
tl865 


1874 

:1867 
1878 
1870 
1876 

ti865 


11 

None 

None 

None 

None 

11 

11 

11 

11 


15    Nominal     190 45 


1873  ,     1873 


9 ,53.322 


16    13,14,or.38? 1852 

16    NothhiK    53. 

15-17  $.3(M)    39 

15  Nothing  ,190 45  ilSTO    

16  Small     135 39  

16    Nothing  .  135,190 6,38,4,5 1870       1H70 

1.5    Nothing  ;  190 45 1877       1K77 

16-lM    '  i:wor204  13.14. or38.' 1S30       1830 

12-15  $50-75     K«'ferencfc  b<M)k«*  onlv  . , .  Reference  books  only,      1858       1H58 

14-15    190 45 1840'     1840 

•Laboratory  t  About.  :  Probably. 


9 
9 
I 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
7 
7 


Tvjr 


12  era 
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Tabi^  II. — Statistics  of  instruction  in  chemistry 


No.  of  j  - 
teachers.'  1^ 

2. 


^ame  of  iustitution. 


•  mm   '    W 

Poiit-oftico  address.    «  >» 

us  ^ 

s  a 

is  s 

•3    P 


Grade  of  the  course  in  whieb 
these  studies  are  began. 


c    < 

<;  90 
fe.a 

uunib 
braiic 

is 

4^ 

3 

«3 

O 

o 

H 

P 

I 


3  4    3 


Sbcondary  schools — Cont'd. 

Marietta  High  School 

Marahallville  High  School 

Perry  Male  School 

Rabun  Gap  High  School 

Eome  Male  High  School 

Shorter  CoUegt' 

Sylvan ia  Academy - . 

■Collinsworth  Institute  and  Le- 

vert  College. 

Thomson  High  School 

Walthourville  Academy 

Washington  Female  Seminary.. 

Washington  Male  Academy 

Sumach  Academy 

Aledo  Academy 

Allen  Academy  and  Polytechnic 

Institute. 

Chicago  Ladies'  Seminary 

Howe  Literary  Institute 

Northern  Illinois  College 

Lake  Forest  Academy 

"Morgan  Park  Military  Academy 

Rock  Riv(!r  Seminary 

'Grand    Pnurie    Seminary    and 

Oiijirga  Commerrial  College. 

"Edgar  Collegiate  lu.stitute 

•  Cha<ldoek  College  

FriendH'  Blooiniuudale  Academy 

Bamett  Academ v 

St.  Augustine's  ?»cliool 

Spiceland  Academy 

Academic  Department  of  Viu- 

eennei*  Tuivei-sity. 

"Waveland  ( J  railed  School 

Ackworth  Institute  

Birmingham     Academy      and 

Boarding  St^hool. 

lUairntowu  Academy 

■  (f ratl's  School ". 

FrienuH'  Sele<"t  Scliool 

Epworth  Seminary 

Grinnell  Acsuleniy 

St.  Agatha's  Seminary 

Riverside  Institute 

New  Lon<I<»u  Academy 

Hizel  l)«'ll  A<'aden>y 

Cedar  Valley  Seminary 

Tiltord  Aeadenjy 

Na/.areth  Acailemy 

AU'xander  College 

Green  nv<mm1  Seminary 

Sayre  Female  Institute 

4iHrniain  and  Euglisli  Academy.. 

MavHville  Seminary 

Min»'rva  Male  and  Female  Col- 

h'lie. 
Hfury  Maleand  Female  College. . 

JBrowdrr  Institute 

Bath  Seininarv  

Pad  lie  ih  Female  College 

Princeton  Colh-ge 

54t> 


Marietta,  Ga I  - . 

Marshallville.Ga...  1 

Perry,  Ga 1 

Rabun  Gap,  Ga 1 

Rome,  Ga '  1 

Rome,Ga 1 

Sylvania,  Ga 

l^albotton,  Ga 1 

Thomson,  (fa 'l 

WalthourA'ille.  Ga.-  2 

Washington,  (Ja ,  1 

Washington,  Ga 

Woodlawn,  Ga 1 

Aledo,  111  0 

Chicago,     111.     (663    1 

Michigan  ave.). 

Chicago.  Ill 1 

Fast  Saint  Louis,  111   1 

Fulton,  111 1 

Lake  Forest.  Ill ....  1 
Morgan   Park.    111.    1 

(Wash.  Heights). 

Mt.  Morris.  Ill 1 

Ouarga,  111 1 

Parij4.  Ill 1 

Quincy,  III 1 

Bloomingdale,  Ind..   1 

Charleston.  Ind 1 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Sj>iceland.  Ind 1    1 

\  iuceune.s,  Ind 1    1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 


Yes. 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes. 


• 

'c 

9! 

g 

s 

« 

« 

*». 

A 

JS 

o 

Oi 

7 

8 

Sophomore 

Sophomore 

Highest 

9th  grade  . . . 
4th  year.  h.  s 
Sophomore  .. 


Senior 


1 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


2 

1 
2 

2 
2 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Wavelaud,  Ind 

Ackworth.  Iowa 

Birmingham.  Iowa  . 

Blairstown,  Iowa. .. 
Burlington,  Iowa. .. 
("oal  Creek,  Iowa. .. 

K]) worth,  Iowa 

tJrinnell,  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Lyons,  Iowa 

New  Lonilon,  Iowa 

Newton,  Iowa 

( )sai;e,  Iowa 

Vinton.  Iowa 

Neai  Bardstown,  Ky 

Burkf'sville.  Ky 

Frankfort,  Kv 

Lexington.  Ky 

Louisville.  Ky .. 
Maysvilh',  Ky.. 
Minerva,  Kv    .. 


1  1 
1  1 
1    1 


0  1 

1  1 

0  1 

2  1 

1  1 


1  1 

1  1 

0  1 

2  2 

1  1 


- 1 


1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 


N«'W  Castlf.  Kv 1    1 

Olnistead.  Ky  " 1    1 

Owingsvilh*.  Ky 

Paducah,  K\  . .' 1    1 

Princeton.  Kv 1    1 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Y<*s . 
Yes 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes 
Yr«. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Academic .  ., 
High  school., 
Sophomore  .. 


Academic 


3d  year 

2d  year 

Senior  

Academic  . .. 
3d  year,  acad 


Highest 

9th  grade  ^... 
4tb  year,  h.  s  . 
Sophomore  ... 


Senior 


Aca<lemic 

High  school.. 
Sophomore  ... 


Academic 


3d  year 

1st  year 

Senior 

Primary 

3d  year,  acad 


Grammar  . !  Gi'ammar 


Freshman. 
Academic  . 


Freshman 
Aca«leniic 


Ves 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes. 

Ves . 

Yes 

Yrs 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes . 

Yes 


2d  year.  h.  s 
Senior 


1  St  year,  h.  a . . . 
Junior 


High  school...   High  sch(K)l... 


Thini 

Collfge  pn-p 

4th  year 


P'irst 

College  prep 


Academic 
Primary  . 


-   2d  year 


I 


I  Academic 
Primary  . 


Yes . 
Y.-s 
Yes. 
Ye« . 
Yes . 


Senior 


Preparatoiy 
Middle' !li!! 


Ves 
Ves 

Vrs 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes 


3d  year  . . 
Academic 


2d  year . . . 
Academic 


Sophonu>re Sophomore . 


V«'8     3d  year  

Yes.   2d  collegiate. 


2rl  year 

3d  collegiate . 
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end  physics  in  secondary  schools,  ^-c.  —  Continued. 


Conrse  of  stady. 


t 


a 

o 


9 


11 
11 

9 


11 
11 


11 

None 

9 

9 


'-'P 


9 


11 


£•5 

V   •*» 

P.a 

"Si 

c^ 

fcC** 

et  ^ 

>» 

s> 

U3 

> 

^ 

^ 

lO 

11 

9 

15 

9 

16 

Si 

*- « 

JO- 

£i 


In  chemistry. 


14 


13 


oks  ased. 

Instni<;tion 
began. 

1 

'          In  physics. 

• 

« 

1 

Chemisti 
Physics. 

14 

13 

16 

9 

1.9 
9 

7 
7 


9 
9 


9 
9 

7 

7 
L.7 

7 


17 
18 
16 
15 
15 
16 

15-16 
U 

14-18 
15 
16 


190 
204 
190 


45. 
45. 


Nothing  i  204 i  39. 

$15-25     190 j  45. 

1,200  I  190 45. 

'  45. 

700  ,  190 45. 


35. 


16 

18 

15 

18 

16-18 


I  197 

'  lix) '  5Ii 

NoVhiugi  141  !!!!!!!!!.'.'*"'*''.".'.*.!!i  Ab'.V.'. 

Nothing  204 53.... 

Nothing  204 39... 

32.39. 

$500  ' 


1878   1876 


1878  ,  1873 

1871  '  1871 

1878  1878 

1878 


'1839 


1869 


1869 

1873 

1874  I  1874 


'  190 

I  137 

500  190 
800  I  141 


2 

7.'.'.'.'.'. 

45 

32 

2,7,38. 


1874  I  1874 
1867  1  1867 
1859  ;  1859 


15 
IS 


200 
400 


204 


53. 


7 
I 

9 

9 

K.7 

K.7 

7 

L. 

9 

9 


16 

18 


50 
100 


18 
17-18 


IK 

17 

17-1 H 


7  I 


300 
400 

300 
40 


204 

1S2 41 

ia'{orl90 3X 

157.  IJH) 39.323. 

197 53 

190.235 

190 45 


1805  :  1865 


1847  '1847 


197  ... . 
157, 183 
190  .... 


53 

45,' 328! 


1867   1867 
1872   1872 


K.7 

M 

1.7 

7 

I 

K.7 

9 

7 
9 
9 
7 
8 

7  i 
1.7 

9 
9 


16 
15 
16 
17 
16 
16 
9-22 


5 


1H68       1868 
1864  '     1864 

1868  '     1868 


1804     ^1864 


18 

18 

18 

15-16 

15-16 


15-16 
15 
16 
17 

15-16 


190 4.'» ' 

178 37 i 

Nothing    39 i 

$100  :  204 32,47 ' 

7 1 

190 45  

700     157 39,323 ' 

Nothing    

204 2 

$100  162, 182 !!.'.'!!. I..!i!i!.!.!  38,'63!'.!*.!!**""1*'.'.*.'.' 

Nothing    39.39. i 

$.3,000     161 32 , 

190 37 1 

190 45 ' , 

190 46 •     -1854     *1854 

None  U8e<l None  u8<m1 i 

l.-)7.190,204 45 1854'     1854 

124,141,18.3 13 1861,     1861 


1856 
1863 

1822" 
1870 


1856 
1863 

i822 
1870 


300 

30t) 

150 

5.125 


15 


1.7 
7 


10-15     190 45.... 

Nothing     178,190.197 39,45 

190 45... 

16-17    $1,200  204 38... 

17      200  197 53... 

-About. 


I860 


I860 


CIttCULARS   OF    ISFOEMATION   FOR    18Sa 

Tablk  II. —  Slall$ti'»  0f  imtruction  in  citentufry 


v.,„ 

a 

1 

m 

le-i 

■?s 

Male  anil  Female  Aca.ii 
WlncheHter  Hale  Bud 
ElEb  3ithiwL 

MorfhouKColleee 

Ai^B^emyofS).  Tliu'cm 
EiBt  Uaine  Conferenc' 


-  j  Butropi  I-«  — 
.  Shrevepart,  La . 
.    Backspoit.  Ue  . 


Acsdeniy 

inilDaySc'lioul.'!: 
Ifmy 

lyand  Frve  Hi^h  ^ 


..  iDUnnedtHte . . 


LiminetoD.Me Li    2 

Noriiiluewack,  Me  ■  1  1      1 
Pari.,  Me '..' 


Xnaiip'ulHBtilote 

Ml.  V^miiD  Initrliul.'  . 
8r.  Jcweplia  AiH.leiiij 


OTerlin  Uunie  Srbi»ir<irTuun 


]  Vaaisllioro',  Ms . . . 
. '  ^ValPmlle,  Ue 

.'Biltiniore.Md 

.  Italliiiiure,  Mil 

B*l([iuore.  Ud 

Baltiiaore.  Md 


larllDiitoii  An 
«<>tre  I)iiiiie  o 


Bw-kland  Bnaraing  i»i'Wil  fur    1 

I'Llllliw  Academy 

I'unefiiinl  Ykk  SchonI 


.  I>»rUDEi<>B.  Mii  .... 
Govan^lovu,  Mil . . . 

.   I.iiiherTme.Md.... 

,'0>rinc"'MilKMd.. 
.  »HBter>towii,Md.. 
Saiirtj-SprlDB.Mil.. 


Chuiui.'v  Hall  S?Jiuul 

Eiidixli.  Fniiih.  anil  (ioiii 

Aiiillt-HnilltavIhlKHiL 
lIumiiiudl»uyW.l.og] 


UoprHi'liI  Ai'udvinv  ■oA  D: 


MnriWii'  sli. 
.  ]lu»lon.    Maw.  <«l 

.  IfaMlnn.  M»H.    & 

Xewhiirv  »tJ. 
.  Itiimtletd.  Miu>.. 
.  Oitii-unl.  Mass... 
.  Iirri'dvld.  Hiua . . 


r.'-.  S.l.vrar. 
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and  physics  in  secondary  schools,  ^-c. — Continued. 


Course  of 

study. 

30 

« 

.a 
Pi 

10 

"be 

«  i, 

*»  s 

bc-*j 

*  bl) 
^  S 

> 

< 

Approximate  value  of  cheini- 

• 

« 

*^ 

5 

a 
"a 

• 

a 

i 

2 



In  c 

Text  books  used. 

Instruction 
began. 

e 

1     . 

• 

'heniistry. 
13 

\        In  physics. 

i 

i        " 

T).'}     

• 

'S 

« 

•-* 

a 

.a 

9       , 

11 

1 

13 

16 

1 
11  1 

9 

7 
9 

7 

1.7 

9 

7 

None 

7 

7 

15 
10-16 

\T) 

11 

17-18 

18 
17 
16 

178. 
204 

190, 
204 
190 

204 
190 
190 

*1847 

-1ft47 

9 

$100 

50 

Nothing 

$1,000 

50 

204 

1  29,33 

•1872     *1872 

1 
9 

35  45 

1864       1864 

U 

1  37 

9 

1  33 

1850 

1851 
1850 
1856 

1850 

1.9 

39 

1851 

None 

'  45 

1850 

600 

|45 

1856 

11 

13 

18-19 
16 
16 

16-18 
13 

13-14i 
14-16 
13 

12 

13-14 
10 

15-17 
15-16 

16 
16 

10 

15 

13-14 

'          14 

17-lH 

i:. 

19 

8 

i     15-16 
1 

■■     90 
Small 

190 

204 
190 

>  •  •  • 

1  53 

1846 

1846 

r 
9 

'  33 

c»./  ................. 

1  45 

1 

9  or  11 

7  or  9 

L.7 
7 

8 
7 
9 

9 

7 
9 

7 

7 

9 

« 

7 

7 

7 

1 

1 

$500 
3,000 

500 
300 

182 

175 

Instniction  oral 

182.190 

______          

1 

'  41 

32  

......a........ 

11820      tl820 
il866      tl866 

10 
9 

Instruction  oral . . 
41  

1869       1869 

1 

K^one 

:{9 

1 

11 

137 

In.st 



135. 
162. 

175. 
204 

204 
141 

>  ■  •  • 

mo 

183 
183, 

190 

*  •  •  « 

tion  oral 

V90,'219  *.]".'. .*"."! 

! 
7 

1878  1     1869 

9 

None 

1. 

Costly, 
old. 

J 

500 
500 

but 

1100 

1 

i  Instruction  oral... 
'  39,326 

1 
tl859      tl859 

1 

-V    1 

11 

1 
6 

13  or  38?  41 

1  32,39.45 

t 

:i85i  1  :i85i 

1842  !     1842 

9 
/8 

37.45 

'  53 

'      1858       1858 

1 
1853  I     1853 

0 

38. 47.  63 ........... 

1874  '     1873 

9 

300 

5,000 

2,  <MK) 

3lK) 

178, 

1 

'  140, 

i  1-*1 
141 

1   1H4 

324 
233 

•  •  •  • 

324 

1  13     

1 

9  ' 

7 
9 

1.8 

7 

1 
il830  ,   tl830 

41 

,  :i9    

1       1856       1856 
1 

11 

.39  

LIO 

1 

8 

(500 

i 

:    141 

1 

•  «  •  • 

1 ,  S*r  .••••••■•••>••• 

1><28  ;     1828 
1866  '     1866 

^9 

■  8 

1.7 

7 

7 
1.7 

K.e 

1.7 
9 

16 

12 

'          17 

15-16 

15 

15 
15 

i 

183 

141 

204 

,  12(» 

1  190 
190 

•  •  -  - 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

•>  47 

1     ••••••••«••■     «••••• 

'8  1 

500 

200 

1,  20O 

:mo 

Litth" 

1H71  '   tl8.56 

1.9 

.      3:1     

K.8,t 

1.9 
11 

3*'4 



.    46 

.    45 

1877 
1869 

1845 
1869 

Before. 


r>4i) 
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Table  ll.—Stalutief  of  Imlructlon  In  diemittrj 
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1.4 

1.4 

7 

K4 

3 

*Aboat 


12 
18-20 

20 
1&-20 

16 


400 

400 

§2,000 

200 


204 
141 


16-17  *6, 000 

fCbemistry. 


157 

155, 156 


85 

35,41 

9 

85 

2, 83, 41, 46. 

85,89 

9,82 


'1869 


1857 
1848 
1875 


;Qiialitatiye  analysis. 


§  Physics. 


1868 
571 


♦1869 
1876 
1857 
1848 
1875 


186<i 
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CntCDLABS  OF  INFO&UATION  FOR   IB80. 

Table  n.—Btatl*tit»  of  imtrvcHon  in  dtemltln 


PoBt^ffloeaddroBB. 

No.  of 

M 
t 

1 

Cnde  of  tbe  eonrse  In  «bid> 

NBmc»riE.tItollon. 

111 

J 

J 

1 

» 

3 

i 

s 

T 

8 

Iolr»  Wealejan  Univorilty 

Mount  Pleaaanl, 
Oskalwta,  Iowa.... 
W«wVnCoilBg*" 

1 

1 

a 

1 
s 

I 

"i 

Tea. 

is. 

Townachoola- 

TDWDaokooli. 

Junlor 

Freehman 

Junior 

s^iOT -■-■.■■;": 

St"::;;; 

:x-".?::: 
'S-r.';:: 
li'iC;™:::: 

=^;;; 

Junior 

¥„=,„;:;;: 

1 
1 

I 

i 

1 

Tea. 

! 

1 

\ 

Yea 

Tea 

Bowllnirtireen.  Ky. 

Bm\aeiHie,^y.'.'.'.'.'. 

Faradali'Ky 

OeoTeeWwii,  Ky  . . . 

i 

I 

i 

Tea 

Junior 

KantDcli}'  unitary  ina'tttnte. . . 
KenCackT  ^ralBTBtiCoUece..- 

J::S ::::.::: 
a'— .■;::: 

SS:::::::; 

RnaaallTille,  Ky  — 

ItatnnjJ'm'Kft'li-" 

JaokHio-La  

N<>1>-0^1onn^La... 
NowOrleBn».La-.. 
St  Janift*  Parlab, 
La. 

Lewi8ton.Mo.-I'.". 
WutorvUlB.  Mb 

teZjSffi;::;; 

i 

i 

\ 

Tea. 

Junior jTiiilor | 

ass-ffiSSK"'^;^'^^- 

i  11! 

Yea 

5,l'°>!.'i  ; 

;.•  .'.  :::::;; 

Jeftnon  CDllofla  (SL  Mary'.) . . . 

, 

1  i 

""•'•■•"■'-J 

a 
&■ 

;  ;  ! 

arr;:::ISfS."S::::i 

iBtyeat :  laljvar 

JWrnaHopkinaWroraH^  .... 

^1  ^ 

AmhRntUaas.... 
Buat<>n,Maaa 

Ca>aM<le<.  Uata - 

\ 

s    s 

TrMtemMan-tandCiJiiie.... 

Ambenit  Collpp. 

Bnstou  I'liiTi'ially,  CollBKe  of 

Harvar.1  Colk-iro 

s 

e'5'14 

No. 

S'. 

Tea 

Ko' 

Freibman Frcihrnan 

Ji^iot- Junior 

W.-U™W. Maas  ... 

n-oree.tw.Ma.a-..          1 
Adtlnii.Mkh 

AnnA'rbor?Ml<-h":.5  2      B 
BatllbCreiik,Mlcti.  I    I      3 

Allilon  Cnllei:.' 

rni«r-ity  of  MiehLgan 

SatHc  Cm-k  CoHrge.. 

Sr"!^';: 

Optional 

Laatyear.... 

S5SK;: 

(IptlOBBl 

Laatjuar ' 
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and  pkynoa  in  seotmdary  achooU,  ^o. —  Coutiuaed. 


Coane  of  stady. 


S 


9 


6  t. 

L6  t. 

7 
L7 
M. 

L7  t. 


I 


lO 


L4 

L3 

7 

M.7 

M. 

L7 

M. 


P 


^d5 

bO 


Sf 


<1 


n 


18 
17 
18 


18 


Text  books  uaed. 


In  chemistry. 


19i 


13 


n.500 

1,300 


134,157.... 
124, 226, 262 


160     204,252? 

141,157,235,238,255 


500     141, 230 
178.... 


In  physics. 


14 


9,39. 
13... 


35,38 

28,32,35,41. 

32 

7,35 

85 


Instmction 
began. 


A 


15 


1854 
1868 


^870 


0% 


16 


1854 
1858 


»1870 


9 
K. 
E.  6, 17.  t. 
K. 
L. 
M. 


7 
K. 
L4 
K. 
L. 
K. 


18-25 


18 


1,800 
1,500 


183,190 


13. 


1860 


1860 


124,173 


7,35. 


1866 


1866 


188 


44.... 

35*38] 


L. 


6  t. 

9 

7 

L.9 

L8 

L. 


L.9 


£.  6, 19 
L9.20 

M. 
None. 

C.7 

P.  7  t. 

L. 

L7  t. 

L9 

A.1  t. 

10 

9 


9 
L9 
E.6,15,16,t 
L7  t. 

A.1  t. 

£.6  t. 

C.6  t. 

£.6  t. 

M.9  t. 

L. 

1.7 

K. 

A.  1. 3,  t. 

9 


I. 
I. 


15-22 


300 


124 


'1856 


'1856 


4 

7 


19 


1.4 

G.7,4 

L. 


17-18 

18 

16-18 


157 

3,000  124,223,238,262,266,295 
197 

650  i  124,223 

3,000  I  178 

500  i  141,162 


35 

53 

2, 77, 83, 109. 

35 

32,35 


*1826 

"i860 

*1830 

1866 


'1826 


1850 

♦1830 

1866 


1.4 
I. 


17 
16 


150  I  197 

3,000  I  143,238,260 


53 

13, 52, 79, 86. 


1868 
1874 


1868 
1874 


183 
316 


37 

3, 44, 55, 62, 91. 
35 


M. 

3 

C.7 

K. 

K. 

K.4 

£.4 

A.  It. 

8 
7 


15 


10, 000     161 


18 
16-18 


18-20 


7 

1.7 

E  2t. 

K-3 

A.1  t. 
E.3  t. 
£.3  t. 
Jif.  3  t. 
K.7 


14 

17 

19 

21-22 

18* 
20-21 


18 
19-20 


1.4 

K. 

2  t. 

7 


21 
17  ' 


7,000 
2,500-3,000 

800-400 
900 


45. 
32. 


1864 
1805 


1864 


140 

140.199,241.... 

143 

214, 239, 258,  etc 

None 

204 

124,183 

500     204 

500  I  143,178 , 

10,000  I  152,240,258 


85 

35 

13 

13, 106,  etc 

None 

39 

28,63 

7,53 


1818 


1876 
1852 
1782 


1876 
1852 


9.13,26,68,75,76,86 


3, 00O-3, 500 
8,000 
7,500 
5,000 


20   1, 500-2, 000 


136, 212, 241,  etc.... 
192,223,230,252,262 

140,233,265 

251 

141 

127 

140,175,223,235.... 


13,52,58,117. 

13 

13,117 

32 


1869 
1821 
1873 

1782 
*1855 


1860 
1821 
1873 


^855 


1830 


1803 


33,35. 


200, 265, 266, 268,  etc 

2,000     124,204 

•About. 


9,117. 
32.... 


1859 
'i873 


1859 
iSTS 
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Tfame  of  inctllntlaiL 


Port-afloe Bddi^u.   fj^^ '-=3 


Onnd  Tnvene  College  .  ■  ■ 

BUIiHbli-ColleEe 

HopeCollejEe 

KalimkHw  College 

(HlTMColleeB 

rof  Uiniwsota. .. 


Ctrlelon  College 

«l.jD)in-|iCaU>>ce 

MiiwlHlppl  College 

Bhnw  UnfrereltT 

UnlTtreity  of  aimiMlppi 

Akarn  Univeraity 

rnlTenity  of  tha  State  of  Mis- 

Ccnlni  College 

LawUCollBjce 

PrilcbeUSclioid  Institute 

Lincoln  CoUrce 

La  (•rann  Cdkga 

WilUanJvKell  CaUcte 

BaptM  Cnlleua 

St.  LonlR  Uninridly 

AVaRliinKtoD  I'nivei^ly 

Drurr  CoIIobo 

Cmlral  Wt-iili-van  CiiUeire 

Donnv  CoUeKF 

Uulvendty  of  Ki'b 


.JOch.... 

HiUsdalF,  Mlcb._.. 
BoUand  Cily.  Ukh. 
Kalamauo.  Mich  . 

OlWet.  Mich 

MiuiieapoU^  Minn 
NorthfieM.  Minn . . . 
St.  iToaeph,  Mina  . . 

CUntoD.lilH 

Holly  Spring*,  MUa 
Oll<>id.MiH 

Bodney,  Iflw 

ColnmUa,  Mo 

Gla^ow,  Mn....l.. 

Glugoff.  Mo 

Greenwood.  Mo.... 
LaUnmae.  Mo 

Llherty.Mo 

Loninlina.  Mo 

St.  LooiB,  Mo. 

Sp'rincflBld,  Mo'";; 
;  Line" 


St.  Stephen  H  College i 

WelUCollcEe  I 

BtooIcIvii  Culieciale  uid  Poly-  I 
ti'chnic  IiiHtiluto.  | 

CauiHiiiit  Cullvgu ...i 

St.  Joeepbii  College .1 

St.  LawnncelTnlverait}' I 

nuniltfln  Collfgo I 

St.  jDhn'eCnIlugB 

Hobort  College 

MndiHOn  Unircnity 

Corndl  tTnlverslty 

Inaihnm  nntrerdty 

Collej-i'  of  the  City  of  Hew  York 

Coliimhia  College 

Cuth'Ee  of  St.  Tfaa&i  Xavier.. . 
rmvenltr  of  the  City  of  Kew 
Torli. 

rniTernUv  of  Rocbcatcr 

Union  CnllL'Ki) 


,  Hanover,  M.  H  ....  ; 
.iNi-w    BrunHwick.    < 

I     N.  J. 

.  Prineeton,lJ.  J....!S 
J  SoiithOtanee,  X.J..  I 

.1  AlU'CBnv.  N.  Y 

.1  Aonanilale.  X.Y... 
.1  Aurora.  X.Y 

1  Brooklyn.  S.Y  .... 

.iBniblo,  K.  T 

.{Bafblo,N.  Y 

.{Canton.  H.  V 

.1  Clinton,  N.  Y 1 

,  F.irdham,  S.  Y  ....  1 

.   GcncvH,  N.  Y ; 

.  Hamilton.  If.  Y....  ] 
.  Ithaca,K.y ll 


wYork.S,  T 
w  York,  TJ.  i: 


Batherford  College ., 


.  PonehkeepBic  N.  T 

.  RocEeilcr.  ^'.Y.... 

.  Scheneetncly.  X.  T. 

.  Svracnae,  S.  T 

.  CbuelUill.H.  C. 

.  UaTidaon    Colieire. 

S.  C. 

,  Eicelalor,  M.  C  .... 


iSSSS;;: 


IS 

, 

1  1 

Junior  .. 
Junior .. 


'ropjiratory--. 


.  Freahniu  .. 

.'  Junior !;;;!; 


2     Ye».  Junior.. 
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and  physics  in  secondary  schools j  ^o.— Continned. 


Conne  of  study. 


9 


None. 

LO 

K. 

9 

K. 

C.  6, 17,  t. 

7  t. 

L9 


I 


10 


9  or  11? 
£.6  t. 


8,15,19,  t. 

9,20 

I. 

7 

9orU? 

9 

B.7 

9  or  11? 

£.9 

C.  6, 14,  t. 

K.7 

M. 

0.8 

H.7  t. 

L.7  t. 

£.6  t. 

1.7  t. 
L. 


9 

£.4 

I. 

7,11 

K. 

£.  8, 11 

0.7 

£.7 

O. 

7or9? 

£.3  t. 


L3 

7 

I. 

7 

7  or  9? 

7 

1.4 

7  or  9? 

£.7 

B.3  t. 

K.  4 

K. 

0.7 

1.7 

G.  3 

I. 


£.  3. 
G. 


1.7  t  ' 
D.6,14,t. 

L9 

£. 

9 

1. 7, 20,  t. 


K.4 
L.7 

£.4,11 

£.7 

£. 

4 

L.4 


£.9 
C.  2,  4,  t. 

9 
9. 13,  t. 

£.9  t. 

9 

F.6  t. 

L7  t. 

7  t. 

6  t. 

0. 8  t.  ! 

£.6  t. 

£.7  t. 

9 


K4 

£.3t. 

7 

G.  7, 11 

£. 

7 

K7 

L4 

K7 


I- 


A  Ml 


11 


17 


20 


18-20 

19 

18-20 


18 
18-19 

19 
19 

20 


18-25 < 
20 
16 
16i 

lft-18 


1 


^"2 


11 
It 

s  ^ 


ft 


Text  books  used. 


Instmction 
began. 


In  chemistry. 


In  physics. 


19 


13 


124 
178 
$500     124 


5,000 
4,000 
1,000 


124, 223, 257, 259, 303 

128,140,204,233 

124 


14 

15 

16 

39 

*1860 

32,35 

38 !  

2,35 1 

35 ;*. 

13,63,117 *1868 

33,35 1871 


15, 000-20. 000 

500 
5,000 

2, 500-3, 000 


190 

134,  *  lib*  *14"3,"  228, '  260^ 
266, 295, 303, 311. 312. 

204   

183,238,260,266,282... 


1,000 


143. 314  or  315 

190,204 

157,175,190,235,265.. 
204 


1,200 
3,000 


22 

16 

20-21 

18 


5,000 
4,500 


30 

2,500 

7,000-8,000 

6,500 


197 

204 

161 , 

183,235,238,260.... 

124 

190 

124,141 

124,137,235 

168 

124, 183, 238, 260, 266 


38. 


1877 


M868 
1871 
1872 


33..--. 
13,63. 


1878 


32. 


35 

32,63... 
32,35,41. 
32 


1872 
1840 

1870 

1866 


1877 


1872 
1840 

1870 

1866 


32 

38 !   1869  I  1860 

35 1   1827  '  1827 

13,116 i  tl857  ,  *1858 

7,35 

63 


122, 143, 168, 183 

204 

175 


20  ' 
18 
13-14 

15-16 


19 


18 
20 
18 

17 
15-16 


3,000 
6,700 


124,223,238 

204, 212, 238, 260, 266 


4,000  I  141 


35 

7,35 

13,22,71,117. 
9,71 


1876 
1871 
1820 


38,55. 
32.... 


35 

9 

35,38,55.70. 


1876 
1871 
1782 


1,600 


10, 000 

3,000 

19,000 


124  .... 
140, 235 
168.... 


18 
20 


124,183 

133.  173,  192.  212,  230, 
260,  266,  312. 

1,000  i  None 

15,000     130,266 

;  143,183 

I  124 

139 


39 

39 

35 

13 

13  or  38, 63 

13 

35 


1860 
1868 
1854 

1876 


1860 
1808 
1854 

1876 


1872 
1812 


1825 


1864 

1812 


1825 


9, 13, 92, 95, 105, 116,   1868   1868 
117. 


22. 

3,55,112,11*5,117!'.! 


0.7 
£.4 
£.4 


20 
10-20 
17-18 

15-25 


7,500  I 

3,  000  '  183. 199, 233,  238, 295  ... . 

25,000  ,  183,214.229,265 

I  124,143 

2,  500  143, 162, 183, 238,  260,  311 

3,000  124,238 


47,63 
28.... 


1835  ;  1835 
1849  j  1849 
1802  


12,59. 
9,18.. 
9,69.. 
13,63. 


1851 

1811 
*1Qm 


1851 
1797 


142 
About. 


t  Or  1858. 
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Table  IL—Staa»Ue$  of  imtbmeSo»  i»  ehemUrf 


-  5. 


UmvKwirnRH  and  (iollwhi- 
CoatitmeiL 


BopcColtHe 

IbtniuuDO  CcilleRe , . . 
OHvetCollKKH  -- 
UntrmllLy  of  H 

Cttb!t<ya  Calleee 

at.  John's  CoUflga 

UiaafHippl  College 

Bhflw  tInC*er»iW 

Tnlvenlty  of  UiulHlppl 

ileora  Unlrenlt; 

Vnlvsnlt]-  or  thn  Btato  of  Uli. 


LiDiwIn  Co1]r» 

lift  Onnn  CDlleBe 

wmiun  Jewell  CoUege... 
5aptl«tCoII«ee 

81.  Lnnia  rniTEnltj- 

'WMhiDEton  CnlTi-nlty... 

Drury  Colleiru 

Cmlnl  WhUtm  ColJein 

DnaneCnUeuP ".. 

Uulvenitv  of  Nebruka . . 


FoatAfflae  addtoat 


.Mcli  .. 

HUlBda1e,Ulob  ..      . 
HDllwdCltr.Uleb.  1 


Ml""— PI*"*.  JDkd-  1 
HortfafllM,  HJu..- 
BC  Jowch.  Mum  . . 

CUntoD.lIiH 

Holly  SrrinEmUIsa. 
Oifiiid,Hlu 

Bodner.  UIh 

CalDmbia,  Uo 

StyetU.HIo 

GiMitow.  Mo 

OIUEOir,  Uo 

GreetivoDd.  Mo 

LtGnuiini,  Mu 

LIberty.Tflo 

LoDiiiliina.  Mo 

SLtonllMn:!!?!; 
Bprfngfleld,  Mq  .... 

■(;tiDt<i.Selir  


LIucoId, 


Bt.BanBTcntiin''BCoUege 

BL  Stephen  «  CoUbeb 

W»[l«tuU,.BB...... 

Brooklvn  Collodata  snd 
_  tpphak  Inufitate. 

CiuiiiiiuCan«BU        j 

8t  Juuph'i  Collcfte I 

at  Lawnmoc  TJalrenltT '- 

HaniiltonCollBgB ! 

8t.  John'*  College i 

Sabftrt  College 

Mudliuui  TTaivenltj 

Cornell  DnlTenlty 

Insham  Unlrtrnlty I 

CoUt.),*  of  thp  (,'lty  of  Now  Tork 

Coliinibin  Ci'lleci- 

i.'olleRi'  of  St.  Vrancls XhtI.t. .  ' 
UulTerHity  of  the  City  of  Kow  1 


Brvuklyn,  X.  T  . . 

Bnfliilo.  N.  Y 

Bnlfiiln.  K.Y 

'.  Y 

.Y  .... 

Konlhiuii.  X.  Y.. 
G^■lll■l■a.H.  Y.... 
Hamilton.  X.  V . . 
Ithaca,  N.Y 

LoKov.  X,  r  .... 

N.'wYnrli.X.Y.. 
XewY»rfc,X.Y.. 


,  X.  Y. . 


■  '  Suli-FntbDiiD. 


I-  Junior juaior  . 


.    Prepntatary...  Bo]ilii 


Prrnuralory...  Pn-iiar«lory. 


Catvenltv  of  Koohetter. 

Uolon  College 

Syratuee  UulT«rBUy. 
itniveiaity  of  Honfi 


Carolina...  CliBi 


labkwpaic.  X.  T 

LBpelRlll.X.  C. 
mdflOD    Co]la». 

n.c.  " 

.eersior,  N.  C  . . . . 


.  I''n'iihmai 
I.  Juiiior  .. 


3ily,«r.. 
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and  phjfBtcs  in  secondary  schools,  j'o, — Continaed. 


Conne  of  study 


Instmction 
began. 


K.9 
C.2,4,t. 

9  ' 
9. 13,  t. 

£.9  t. 

9 

F.6  t. 

L7  t. 

7  t. 

6  t. 
0.8  t. 
£.  6  t. 
E.  7  t. 


K4 
E.3t. 

7 

G.7,11 

£. 

7 

K7 

L4 

K7 


17 
15-]  6 


1. 

15. 


600  :  124 

I  140,235 
168 
000  ' 

000     124, 183 
000     133.  173,  192,  212,  230, 

I      260,  266,  312. 

000  I  None 

000     130,266 

...  ;  143,183 

1  124 

...J  139 


39. 

39. 

35- 

13. 

13  or  38. 63 

13. 

35. 

9, 13, 92, 95, 105, 116, 

117.  ! 

32 1 

3,55,'ii2,*ii5,*li7**'.! 


I 


1835  ! 

1K49  , 
18U2  I 


1835 
1849 


47,63 
28.... 


T 


18 
20 


I 


0.7 
E.4 
E.4 


20  ' 
10-20  I 
17-18 

15-25 


7,500 

3,000     183,199,233,238,295....!, 

25,000     183,214,229,265 \ 

124,143 1 

2,  500  '  143, 162, 183, 288, 260,  311 

8,000     124,238 


1  1851  .     1851 

12,59 '  IHll       1797 

9,18 *1872     *1872 

9,69 '  lrtl8  I    1818 

13,63 1837  I    1837 


....1  142 
*  About. 


t  Or  1858. 


1854       1854 


575 
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CntCULABS   OF    UTF0K1£A.TI0H  FOB   1880. 

Tabls  n.~-akUMie»  of  iwlriMMm  is  ckfuMy 


Ubrl«iiinfi.:l. ,.  .... 
MnlilciilHTEtJall^Ee... 
L«biiiuu  Vnlli'V  UoUcci 

Dii'kliMi.n  Cnltrjre 

PninijlYiuiU  Uilltarj' 

LaCaypItu  CuU>>K(> 

rmiiins  CnlU-BT 

I>piiD>'vlriniiiiCul]eae 

ThlBl  tuHi-j™  

HavpTtunI  (JoUcga 

Fnnikltn  uul  Manb*U  Caltege. 

ruiviTHitr  Bl  LewiBbunt 

AUpKh™.*- t'oilPBB 

Mprctnliura  Callejw 

PaliitlniitFft.Ilrjre. 

KeWGU'llr  CnlU-Ee 

'Wi'StniinatFr  L'uUfffe 

LlDcoln  rnl 
Lh  Sulli-  I'ol 
Unlvi'tnity  of  PemujlTania  ... 
■'ru  I'nlTi'nlty  of  Peniujl. 
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Course  of  study. 


9 


9 
L6 


L. 

K.0 

X.8 

K. 

£.9 

A.1  t. 

L9,20 

£.6. 14,  t. 

L7,15,16,t 

M.9 

M.8 

M.9 

IL7t. 

8 


i 


10 


7 
1.7,11 


G.  7, 11 

e:.7 

K7 
n.  7. 11 
E.7 
E.3 
G.  7, 11 
E.3. 11.  t. 
K7 
H.4 
L4 
4 
1.4 
4 


9 
M. 

G.7,13,t. 
9 


K9,20 

7  t. 

9 

K.  8 

L.9 

K.  9 

9 

K.7  t. 

M.9 

K. 

K.  8 1. 

0.8 

9 

9 

L9 

M. 

E.Gt. 

7t. 

A.2t. 

9 

H.7 


7 
M. 
1.4 

7 


PtOO 


®  a 
-«1 


11 


18 


17-18 
19 


17 
17-18 


18-19 


16 
16 
20 
20 


aot. 

9 

0.9 

I.' 

K.7 


7 
H.7 

I. 

A.7 

A.lt. 
H.7t. 


M. 

4 

7 

7 

1.4 

1.7 

7,11 

I. 

M.7 

K. 

I. 

0.7 

7 

7,11 

K.7 

K. 

1.4 

7 

1.4 

7 

K.7 


18-20 
18-25 


19 
14-18 

20 
19-20 


17-18 


B.3t. 

7 

7 

I. 

L7 


12-15 
18 


14 


16 

16 

16-18 

20 


.1, 


li 

is 
Si 


19 


$800 


1,800 


2,600 
8,000 


30,000 
2,000 
5,000 
1,200 
300 
7,500 
5.000 


Text  books  used. 


Instmction 
be|];aA. 


In  chemistry. 


13 


2,000 


204 

197 

191,316 

204, 226  or  296? 

124,204 

204 

204 

204 

183, 205, 214, 238, 258,  260 

204 

175,  etc 

162,183 

183 

124 

204 

141,235 

140 

197 


8,000 
600 


1.000 
800 
600 

4,000 


141, 230. 265 

204 

190,226 


150-200 


1,900 
600 

2,000 
100 


6.000 

5.000 

12,000 

500 


121,235 
204.... 
141.... 
183, 212 
204...- 
183.... 


In  physics. 


14 


13  or  38, 63  .. 

53 

35 

44, 53, 63, 67. . 

9 

83 

33,63 

44 

13, 66, 69, 103. 

35,39 

13,  etc 

13 

13 

2.9 

33,35 

13 

35 

37,44 


2, 35. . 
44... 
44,45. 


204 


143  for  reference. 

139 

100 

139 


18-19 

17 
20 


20 


K.7 

L. 
5  years 

C.3t. 

L.4 


21 


16-17 

15-10 

14 


204 

143,183,238,256,260 
124, 223, 239, 266  ... . 
162, 183, 238, 258, 260 
142 


4,000-5,000 

1,000 
1,500 


141, 235 


500 


1,200 


204.... 
140,204 


35 

33,35 

47  with  17 

35 

32,39 

7,67 


53. 


2,27,58,105... 

35 

35,38 

35,37 

13  or  38? 

35 

9.13 

38 

9,13,35,66,03. 
35 


29 

9, 32,*  117 ! 


124,175 1  32 


\ 


13  or  38?. 
2, 30 


183.226 
183 


'2,000  , 
40,000 


124,140,230 

203,238,239,258,260... 
183,238,260,265,266.... 


53. 
13. 


\Ji 


i 


16 


*^w^ 


1856 


'1856 


1864 


1864 


1874 


1873 
tl866 


1874 
'i873 


1831 
1850 


1831 
1850 


:1846 
"*i825 


1835 
'*i825 


tl878 
1859 


1884 
1859 


1846 


1846 


1854 
1856 


1854 
1856 


1853 
1862 
1861 
1869 


185$ 
1862 
1861 
186» 


1811 
1803 
1837 
1869 


178» 
1863 
183'^ 


13.... 
13,41. 


1833 


183a 


^1847 


^847 


1878 


1852 


1852 


*Aboat  t  Laboratory.  ;  Before. 


14  GIR 


1769 

tl872 

1819 


577 


I- 


181» 
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"Same  of  InaUtntloD. 


PoBt-offitw  wMreB8. 


LehlBbUaiTBrBlty... 


SoDtb   BeUilebem, 


AnEnatlnbii    College    of    St. 

TiioniBS  of  TilUnorH.  • 

17uliliigtoii  and  Jeffenon  Col- 

WayneHlnirB  Collnge 


n  trnlvondty 

CollstEBOf  Chu-lHtOB 

TtnlTpraltT  of  Sonth  CBTOltiw . . 

XnfaliieCDllega...  , 

TniTDon  PnlTBTilW 

Kewberry  CoUogB 

Wofford  CaUege 

Xut  TrnnewBo  'Weileyaii  Unl- 

TsnltT. 
Bewb  Ornto  College 


WublDgtOIltPH.-. 

WavDMbore, P>  ... 

Proviflwmtai.... 


lersKy. 


-a  FnwbytorlanTlDi- 


BriitoL  Temi  

ClarksTlIlo,TeDn.. 

HiwMnoa  College, 


SonlhireHtiTnBaptlatt'niveraity  J 

XaaC  TunnenSL-o  ITnlvorally -  E 

CiimlmrknilUnirftBity -..11. 

Bethel  CoUoBO 1 

Manohntar  t:nllep»  :  I^ 

Um'vnioCollrite. 


Cbrlatlui  Brolhen'  CoUw  -  - 


Uulvcraityof  thoSonth  ... 
TiukcnbiiD  Colleire  ......... 

Teias  Mllltarr  iDiillute... 
SonlhwrMitflni  UniTBraily  .. 


nnylnr  Cnlrnnlty  .. 


.i  Anelln.  t«. 


Tmn...  I  1 


{ftS^.:: 

^'^^i^::: 

isSfc^-:::- 

■JiiiJor 

u'lrnUobifthei 
.  I  Pmpmnto^. . 


TTBCoTTnlvwsltv 

DnlvenltT  of  Vennont  id 
Aprlrnllurnl  CoUoge. 


.iTubDncnomTL-i.. 

..Wbco.Tm.  

1 1  BurllnstOD,  Vt .  ■ . 


Sotwirli  rnlvomlty Norliillelil.  Vt 

BuilolphUWoaCalleite >  AobluiLVa 

Emory  oral  Henry  ColCiio IKoidit,  Vn  ..,. 

Hampden  Sidney  Collogo .iHiimpden    Sidney,  ' 

IViwbinirton  nnil  Leo  UnlTonlty  Ivexinsrton.Vn ' 

Bicbmond  Cnllejni Ktchiunii.l,  Va 

Boanoke  Colbsiip «iI"t..  V-      

tTnlvcfalh- of  Virginia. .■,  ;,i,-i.  .  ,11,.  Va.l' 

B*lh«nTCDlli-e«-!7^-.-.  ■    ....... 

TrestViDtlntaColleci-...  i  A-  V* 
"Wtil  Vlt^jnia  Dnlvereii  ^  \^-.  Va 
iJawTenoo  UaivendCy \|Tiiiiii.  \Vi^  ' 


Common  ■ch'la ; 


?^.- 

Unennled-.— 

rngraded 

.  Frrgbrnui.., 

.  iSanloE 

..ISophoman.. 


PreMmtory... 
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and  physics  in  secondary  schools j  fc, — OontiiiTi«d. 


Coarse  of  study. 


S 

s 


9 


B.2,3t. 

B.6 
£. 

H.7t. 

0 
A.6t. 


L8 

L. 

7 

9 

9 

L 

11 
L. 


11 


A.  4,  G  t. 

Ot. 

Lll 

11 

9 

9 

11 

L. 

9 

7t. 

E.Gt. 

E.7t. 

L. 

9 

8 

9 

I. 

I. 

L. 

4,6t. 

K. 

9 

1.9 

9 

G.9,20 

£.t. 

9 

L. 

It. 

L.6t. 


H.7 

L.9 

L7  t. 


i 


10 


H.3t. 

G. 
£. 


4 

G.3t. 


E.7 
I. 


4 

7 
L. 

11 
L. 


9 


E.  7, 11 

7 

1.9 

9 

7 

7 

9 

L. 

7 

7 

E.4 

E.4 

K. 

7 

6 

7 

I. 

I. 

L. 

4 

K. 
4 

G.7,11 

7 

L.7 

E.4 

E.4 

L 

E.3t. 

JL7 


F.7 

L4 

K.4. 


I 


9JA 
cS  bo 


11 


16-17 


20-21 


19 


15 


17 

18 

18 
16-18 
10-20 
18-25 
l»-20 


13-14 
10 


20 
20 
19 


20 
17 
14 
14 


18 


18-20 
18 
16 


10-21 
22 
16 


20 
18 


Si 


12 


$20,000 


500 

'soo^i.'ooo 


100 
600 


None 
"2,066 
None 


2,000 
1,500 


None 

2, 000-2, 300 

1.500 

None 


350 

2,000 

30,000 


150 
300 


700 


6,000 


800 
4,000 


26.000 

5,000 

100 


600 
1,000 


Text  books  nsecL 


In  chemistry. 


13 


143,211.212,239,260,265, 

266, 268, 270, 280. 
212,252,266 


183,235 


204 

120,192,219,222,223,257 

183 

140,212 

191      

124,171 

204 

124 

204 


124 
204 
140 

197 


183 

183,238,260,312 

124, 200, 238, 260, 266, 276 

124,204 

101,190 

141 

143 

204 

197 

190 

141 

183,235.238,260,270,278, 
303. 311, 313, 

143,238 

124 

204 

183,184,212 

204 


122     .... ...... 

124,14lV^'260 


140 

204 

183,204 

124, 141, 204 
183.204,316 


183,204 

143 

204 

143.238,260,311 
124. 223. 260, 266 

124,140 

140 


183,212,234 
*Aboat. 


In  physics. 


14 


9,67,94. 


13. 


3.7,35,55.. 
9. 13, 44, 63. 

35 

35 

35 

1,63 

35 

13 

32 


35. 


44. 
53. 


35.47.... 
47,71.... 

9 

38 

35,37,45. 

35 

39 

39 

35 

35,45.... 

32 

13,63.... 


9.13,63... 

35 

47 

13,47,48.. 
35, 38, 325. 


35.... 
13,47. 


35.... 
3.55  . 
38.63. 
35,45. 
1 


47,55.91 

13,32,52,62.... 

35 

13,103,116,117. 

13 

33,35 

63 

9 

18 


Instruction 
began. 


I- 

a 

« 

A 


15 


1866 


*1855 


1851 
1811 
1838 


1858 
1855 


1869 


1850 

1849 

1877 
1839 
1842 
1847 
1866 
*1849 
1874 
1870 


1874 
1874 
1875 


1827 


1846 


«o 


16 


1866 


'1855 


1851 


1838 


1858 
1855 


1869 

1850 

1849 

1877 
1839 
1842 
1847 


1849 
1870 


1870 
1873 
1875 


1827 


1830 


1834 

1832 

•1839 


1825 


1869 


1849 
1847 

579 


1846 


1830 


1834 

1833 

*1839> 


1825. 
'i86» 


184» 
1847 
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CmCULABB   OF   INFOBUATION  FOS   ISSa 

Table  II.— SfaMitfc*  of  fnftnwlMm  la  ektmA^ 


UKlVSHBJTIia 

UnWenritj  of  V 

UUtonColtcEo ^ 

8t  Jobu's  College 

Skdne  College 

Blpon  College 

ITaithwMleni  Unlvenitr- .. 

Oeorgetmni  UoUega 

ColsniblBU  VdWdtsI^ 

Hmnrd  UnlTenity 

ITMIdukI  Deitr-Mote  CoUego 
Calventftj  of  Deaewt 


TErslty. 


SUIe  Ap^cnltnnl  aoA  Uechan- 

Inal  Colli-EV. 
ArliBDsas  Intlaitrial  UnlTcnlti 
Sheffldil  Sctuntiflc  Subonl  of  Ysi 

Collese. 
lUiDola^ndDSHol  TTn 


SUtvAin^cultanilCoIlppD 
w  State  Agiioullnnl  CnU 


inckv  UniTernltvJ- 
U  >ipe  SMU  tii^go  of  AKTlcalt- 

gre  una  Mechanic  Art«. 
IliiyUnd  Auilcultunil  CuUece 
HOHUicliDBetlii  Agricultural  Col- 

HawvubasettsIiiittltuliiDt  Tecb- 

Uicbi  nan  Slato  A  BrionlCunl  Col- 

UlMonri  S<^bool  nf  Mini's  uid 


°.o^xi.raXnJ 


;9  Kaval  Academy. 


PiwC-affiee  addroBs. 


OalMTmaLTU — 

MadlMii,  %ria 

MUlon.WiB 

Pnltie  da  Cbleo, 

Roolne.Wi* 

WiMrtovn.Wla... 


Waahinci 


Waahinclon,  D.  C . 
Wmblnifton,  D.  0 . 
■"■mhlngton.D.C  . 


Aubnrn.  Aln . . 
Furetlovlllo.  A 


Nuw  Uftyr 

Xa.  Fayette,  Ind  ■ . 


HanliBtlaD,  Kuu 
LoKington,  Ky  - . 


Boston.  Uaea... 
Lanaiiig,  Ulcb... 


Golden.  Cnlo  .. 


Junior,. , 
Sopbemon 
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andpkfHoB  in  Beoondary  9chools^  4^. —  Continned. 
I 


CooTM  of  study. 


i:.9 

£.6t 
9 


A.6t 
I.7t 


I 


10 


K.7 

H.3t 

7 

7 

L4 

L7 


i^ 


PtflO 


bO 


^ 


11 


19-31 
20 
14 

17-19 
15-18 


ll 


■§■ 


19 


$5,000 
1.000 


10,000 
2,000 


Text  books  nsed. 


In  chemistry. 


J3 


197 

192. 238, 200 
140 


133,140,238,202,264,265 
140,235 ^. 


In  physics. 


14 


13  or  381. 
9, 102, 117. 

33,35 

89 


85.... 
13,83. 


Instraotioii 
began. 


t 


.d 


Id 


16 


'1868 


a879 


1856  ^  1856 
1871 


1852 
1865 


1853 
1866 


B.7t 


K.9 

B.7t 

6,14 


1.7 
K6 

7 


a4,6t 

4,  6t 
C.  1,  4  t 

A.8,4,5t 
C.  2t 

C.  4  t. 

n.  4t 

£.  6t 


C.4,  61 

A.  2,  41 
F.  41 

A.1.2.31 

P.  41 

C.3 

6  1 
C.  41 


E.4  1 

4  1 

L4  1 

E.3  1 
£.3  1 

E.3  1 
L.7  1 

E.4  1 


K4 

E.4 
K.4 

C.l  1 

L 11, 13 


4 

4 


L.10 


6  1 

8 
D.6,181 


7 
L.7 


£.3  1 


17-20 
17-18 
16-18 


4,500 


127, 183, 296 


13,63. 


1834 


fl8] 


18 


l.'SOO 
1,000 
3,000 


183,190,235^295 

236 

182,190,226 


85,38. 
85.... 


1870 
1864 
1860 


1870 
1864 
1860 


17-19 
16 


18 
19 

18 
16 

14 


19 

16 
17-18 

18 

18-19 


17-18 
19 


17-18 
17 


14 

21 

18 


5,000 
3,000 


18.000 
5,000 

8,000  or  9,000 
8,000 

2.000-3,000 


1,000 
4,500 

15,000 

6,000 


8,000 
3.500 


1,300-1,600 
65-85 


1.000 

1,000 
8,100 


127,  134,  171,  238,  260, 

273, 314,  315. 
140, 167,  vol.  3, 238, 315 . 
238,260,298 


85,47. 


18. 
13. 


168,183.233,238,260... 
Only  reference  books . 

127,212,250,260,273... 
175,244,314 


13,58,71 , 

Only  reference 
books. 

13 

88 


1872 

1872 

1847 

1868 


1869 
§1867 


141, 314, 315 


82,85. 


173,  183,  230,  260,  312, 

314, 315. 
204.238,256,314.315... 
157,1256,258,268 


13. 


8.32,66,60. 

13 :. 


1869 
1850 


1872 

1872 
1847 

1868 
:i877 

1860 
$1867 

170A 


1860 
1850 


140,  183,  208,  230.  285, 

260. 
183.244.314.815 


127,  175,  212.  238»  250, 
260.263.206. 


13.110.117. 

63,111 

88,63 


1865 
1857 


1865 


183, 212, 219, 235 


80  or  81, 08, 105 


133, 140, 23%  260, 316... 


1872 
1860 


1972 
1860 


141 
184 


63  ... 
82,80. 
7 


141,238,262,265^267.... 

124,238,260,270 

141,235^282,266 


47,52,70,96 

13 

47, 95,105,116....  I 


1872 
1870 

1875 


1872 
1880 

1876 


1845 
*1875 


} 


1846 


*  Laboratory. 


f  As  early  M. 


X  Laboratory  work. 


$  About 
581 


CIBCTJLABS  OF  INFOBMATIOK  FOB   1880. 

Tablk  U.— jStotifftM  of  iMtnMtiMt  In  Am\*n 


PoB^oflJceBfldrMS. 

^VA 

ll 

r 

OradD  of  tho  oonr»  in  whkh  1 
thoao  Btudiea  ttro  bfgnn. 

ll 

i 
1. 

11 

i 

f 

1 

1 

9 

14 

a 

a 

r 

8 

WITH   NATCOSAL  CiSO  OBiBT— 

CoutlaniHL 

Pol^techsic  Sohool  of  Wubiog- 

John  C.  Gioeu  SFhoDl  of  Science 

(Prlnfetiai  Collaae). 
Bctoorof  Mines  of  Columbia 

Uuitrd  SbLtcH  Uilitar)'  Acodun; 

Ki^;t"^.^ffl-w 

l.JJ<ffular. 
Ueaieal  Tnllege  uf  Alabamii. .. 

J™iii.*?lkin,Mii; 

StLoui*,  Mo 

noboken.N.J 

PrinoMon,H.J 

Troy,N.T 

WeitPointJJ.T... 

^JSg.?i^\-*::: 

!.; 

3 

£:: 

So-- 
Ko.. 
Ko- 

No., 

■»;:: 

No.. 

l*tyeK 

Sophomore 

nt  ye" 

Myoar _. 

Before  Bdmlc 
■lon. 

irtjo" 

l»tyi«r 

SS:;:::::: 

MohiKAl» 

Siuil'iimclKo.Cal. 

Sao  Pnmuieco,  Cil . 

KowHi.Ttn,Comi.. 

; 

1 

i^iSss,itr™™«.- 

Xo.. 

iBtoonnw 

Atlut.  Medloal  CollegB 

Uedlol  College  of  Oeorgln  (Uni- 

Auguatii,G» 

Ch™^lll-!"'-- 

Chirago.  Til 

Cliiongo,m 

IndSSr.Mii^Inii"-' 
lowiCiiy.Iowtt.... 

Keokuk,  I«B» 

Loulsvllte,  Ky 

Loni«rillB,Kv 

Lau»viUa.Ey 

NowOrleanmL*... 

Branawlek.lfc-.... 

BiUluiore,  Jia 

Baltimore,  Ud 

BMt<m.Miiu 

• 

\ 

s 

1 
1 
I 
1 

6 

No.. 

No!! 

Te.. 

Sute  Ciilvi^nity. 
Collego  of  Phjalclanii  and  Snr- 

Homiui    Colli-ee  of  Mediclua 
((intrsl  ITniT.TBilyl. 

Ym. 
Ho- 



VBTiity  ol  Louisv-fflo. 

Ye.. 

doinCollvEe). 

BiIkwI  ur  Mnlicino  (Uoiienity 
of  UBrylimilj. 

No., 
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andph»f9iea  in  secondary  Bn^iOoU,  fc — Continaed. 


Coarse  of  stady. 


i 


9 


A.  It. 
E.4t. 

C.2t. 

A.  2 

C.6t 
C.<l,Ut. 

A.2,3t 

£.6t. 

91. 

6 


L.9.18 
L.9,15 

L.9,15 

5t. 


i 

-a 


lO 


A.  It. 


E.2t 

B.3 

A.  It. 
£.3t. 

£.4 

A.  4,11.12 
L4 


11 


0 

l1 


19 


17 
17t 
17-18J 
18 


20-21 
18 


13 


20 
25 

26 

18-19 


$18,000 

8,200 

20,000 


22,000 
Chem.  3, 000 


5,000 
1,500 

500 


Text  books  used. 


In  chemistry. 


13 


314, 315,  etc 

124 

183,235,238,260 

143,235,238,260,262,266 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washingtorij  D.  (7.,  September  4, 1880. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  progress  of  the  reform  in  spelling  the  English  language. 
The  statement  has  been  prepared  at  my  request  by  F.  A.  March,  ll.I)., 
professor  of  the  English  language  and  of  comparative  philology  in 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  president  of  the  Spelling  Beform 
Association,  a  well  recognized  authority  upon  the  subject. 

In  training  the  young  to  a  correct  use  of  good  English,  our  teachers 
encounter  few  embarrassments  greater  than  those  arising  from  the 
anomalies  of  English  spelling.  Many  of  these  difficulties  have  long 
been  universally  acknowledged,  but  as  yet  no  remedy  has  met  with 
general  favor.  Many  experiments  have  been  made:  not  a  few  attempts 
at  change  have  failed;  others  have  been  conducted  with  great  skill 
and  learning,  and  have  commanded  increasing  attention  and  approval. 
More  recently  some  of  our  most  eminent  scholars  have  taken  up  the 
subject,  and  certain  points  on  which  they  agree  have  received  very 
extensive  public  approval. 

The  Home  Journal,  of  New  York  City,  a  newspaper  of  social  and  lit- 
erary importance  and  a  supporter  of  the  reform,  published  last  spring 
a  collection  of  opinions  from  a  hundred  noted  educators,  authors,  and 
scholars.  Among  these.  President  F.  A.  P.  IJarnard,  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  speaking  of  "our  vicious  system  of  English  orthogra- 
phy," says  that  "looked  at  in  an  economical  view,  nothing  could  be 
more  wasteful  5  regarded  in  its  scientific  aspect,  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd.'^  The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  is  quoted  as  being  of  the  opinion 
that  "no  prime  minister,  from  Lord  Bute  to  Lord  Palmerston,  could 
pass  an  examination  in  spelling.'^  Prof.  Max.  Miiller,  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity 5  President  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  College;  Prof.  A.  P.  Peabody, 
of  Harvard  University;  President  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University ;  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  the  eminent  Sinologue,  and  Prof.  S. 
S.  Haldeman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  also  approve  of  the  re- 
form, looking  at  it  from  different  standpoints.  Mr.  Donald  G.  Mitchell, 
the  distinguished  author  of  Dream-Life  and  other  books,  regrets  "the 
parting  from  old  forms,"  but  believes  "in  the  good  sense  and  economies 
of  the  new.''  The  late  Prof.  James  Hadley  may  also  be  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  who  have  favored  improvements  in 
English  orthography. 
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The  disposition  to  apply  philosopliical  methods  to  the  spelling  of 
words  is  also  seen  in  the  efforts  to  simplify  the  orthography  of  the  Ger- 
man language.  The  suggestions  of  the  late  Professor  von  Eaumer  have 
been  accepted  by  the  educational  departments  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and 
Austria,  and  introduced  into  the  schools  of  those  countries. 

As  authoritative  information  of  the  progress  made  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  great  body  of  teachers,  save  as  supplied  by  this  Office,  I  deem  the 
publication  of  the  accompanymg  paper  of  great  importance  to  the  teach- 
ers and  school  officials  in  correspondence  with  this  Bureau. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 


Commissioner. 


Hon.  Carl  Sohxjrz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Approved,' and  :piiblication  ordered. 
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0.  SOHXJRZ, 

SecreUi^. 


AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  FOR 

SPELLING  REFORM. 


THE  INTEENATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  present  organized  movement  for  spelling  reform  had  its  rise  in 
our  centennial  year.  An  International  Convention  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  English  Orthography  was  held  at  Philadelphia  &om  August 
14  to  August  17  of  that  year.  The  design  of  the  convention,  as  stated 
in  the  circular  by  which  it  was  called,  was  ^'to  settle  upon  some  satis- 
factory plan  of  labor  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  so  happily  begun 
by  the  American  Philological  Association  and  various  other  educational 
associations  in  this  country  and  England.''  The  convention  was  weU 
attended  from  all  sections  of  this  country  and  from  England }  it  was 
presided  over  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  tiie  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, president  that  year  of  the  Philological  Association. 

The  motive  power  which  urges  the  reform  was  set  forth  as  follows  in 
the  opening  address  of  Prof.  F.  A.  March : 

ThrBe  yBars  are  spent  in  our  primary  schools  in  learning  to  read  and  spell  a  little. 
The  German  advan9es  as  for  in  a  twelvemonth.  A  large  fraction  ef  the  school  t|me 
ef  the  millions  is  thus  stolen  firem  tlsefUl  studies  and  devoted  to  the  most  painful 
drudgery.  Millions  ef  years  are  thus  lest  in  every  generation.  Then  it  affects  the 
intellect  ef  beginners.  The  chjld  should  have  its  reason  awakened  by  order,  pro- 
I)ortion,  fitness,  law  in  the  objects  it  is  made  to  study.  But  wo  to  the  chjld  who  at- 
tempts to  Use  reason  in  spelling  English.  It  is  a  mark  ef  premise  net  to  spell  easily. 
One  whose  reason  is  active  must  learn  net  to  tlse  it.  The  whole  process  is  stQpefying 
and  perverting ;  it  makes  great  numbers  ef  children  finally  and  forever  hate  the 
sight  ef  a  book.  There  are  reported  to  the  tcikers  ef  our  last  9ensus  5,500,000  ill  it- 
erates  in  the  United  States.  One  half  at  l%ast  ef  those  who  report  themselves  able 
to  read,  cannot  read  well  enough  to  get  much  good  from  it.  But  moral  degeneracy 
fellows  the  want  ef  cultivated  intelligence.  Christianity  cannot  put  forth  half  her 
strength  where  she  cannot  tlse  her  presses.  Republics  fall  to  ruin  when  the  people 
become  bljnd  and  bad.  We  ought  then  to  try  to  improve  our  spelling  frem  patriotic 
and  philanthropic  motives.  If  these  do  net  move  us,  it  may  be  worth  whjle  to  re- 
member that  it  has  been  computed  that  we  throw  away  $15,000,000  a  year  paying 
teachers  fer  addling  the  brains  ef  our  children  with  bad  spelling,  and  at  least 
$100,000,000  more  paying\  printers  and  publishers  fer  sprinkling  our  books  and 
papers'with  sclent  letters. 
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The  immediate  urgency  of  these  considerations  was  variously  en- 
forced by  many  speakers,  and  the  convention  finally  parsed  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

licsolvedy  That  this  convention  has  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  facts  presented 
by  J.  B.  Towe,  of  Virginia,  in  regard  to  the  impossibility  of  teaching  his  brother 
freedmen  the  present  English  spelling ;  and  to  his  appeal  en  their  behalf.  And  also 
to  the  facts  and  appeal  of  S.  V.  Blakesly,  of  California,  in  regard  te  and  en  behalf  ef 
the  pagan  populations  amung  whom  he  is  laboring  as  a  Christian  missionary ;  and 
that  wi3  earnestly  commend  this  matter  to  the  attention  ef  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
perpetuity  ef  our  institutions  and  the  progress  ef  Christianity ;  and  espe9ially  to  the 
Bjble  and  Tract  So9ieties  and  Freedmen's  6id  So9ieties,  whose  duty  it  is  to  Use  the 
press  wjsely  for  these  vjtal  ends,  and  that  wb  urge  the  speedy  publication  in  English 
ef  the  Bible  and  uther  good  books  in  a  reformed  spelling. 

The  obstruction  which  our  irregular  and  delusive  spelling  offers  to 
etymological  research,  and  to  scientific  study  of  our  language,  was  also 
frequently  enforced,  and  the  opprobrium  which  it  brings  upon  English 
scholars. 

A  large  number  of  schemes  of  reform  were  presented  to  the  conven- 
tion )  but  after  giving  all  a  hearing,  there  seemed  to  be  a  unanimous 
desire  to  obtain  definite  action  by  the  Philological  Association,  and  a 
hearty  disposition  to  accept  and  adopt  whatever  they  should  recommend. 
The  members  of  the  convention  organized,  however,  as  a  Spelling  Re- 
form Association,  and  prepared  to  urge  the  necessity  of  reform,  while 
the  philologists  should  be  deliberating  as  to  what  the  reform  should  be. 

THE  AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philological  Association  in 
1874,  at  Hartford,  the  president  spoke  in  the  opening  address  at  some 
length  on  the  reform  of  our  spelling.    He  said,  among  other  things : 

It  i?i  of  no  Use  to  try  to  characterize  with  fitting  epithets  and  adequate  terma  ef  ob- 
jurgation fiiB  monstrous  spelling  of  tiib  English  language. 

TliP  t  jme  lost  by  it  ia  a  large  part  of  tiie  whole  school-tjme  of  tiie  mass  ef  men. 
Count  the  houra  that  vacQi  man  wastes  in  learning  to  read  at  school,  tiib  houra  which 
hi?  wastes  through  Ijfe  from  tiib  lundran9c  to  basy  rbading,  tiib  houra  wasted  at 
school  in  learning  to  spell,  thb  houra  spent  through  1  jfo  in  kbeping  up  and  perfecting 
til  is  knowledge  of  spelling,  in  consulting  dictionariea,  a  wurk  that  never  ends,  ttib 
houra  that  hb  spenda  in  wrjting  sjlent  lettera ;  and  multiply  tiiis  tjme  by  thb  number 
I  of  persona  who  speak  English,  and  wb  ^all  have  a  total  of  milliona  ef  ybara  wasted 
i  by  bach  generation.  Thb  cost  of  printing  thb  sjlent  lettera  of  thb  Engli^  language 
I  ja  to  bi^  counted  by  milliona  of  dollara  for  ba(fh  generation.  And  yet  literary  ama. 
\  teura  fall  in  luve  with  thbae  squintinga  and  lispings.  The}'  try  to  defend  them  by 
pliiading  tlieir  advantage  in  tlib  study  of  etymolog}'.  But  a  changeless  orthography 
destroys  tlie  matbrial  for  etymological  stud}^  and  written  rccorda  are  valHable  to  thb 
philologist  just  in  proportion  aa  they  are  acctlrate  records  of  spvech  aa  spoken  frem 
year  to  yi^ar. 

Next  year,  1875,  at  JS^ewport,  the  subject  Avas  resumed  by  the  presi- 
dent, Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull.     He  said: 

In  thb  dbvious  mazea  of  American  linguistics  it  ia  baay  to  loae  one's  way  and 
forget  Uib  time.     Let  us  return  homeward,  to  say  sumelhing  about  a  language  in 
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wliidh  membera  ef  thB  A8s09iation  have  a  more  direct  and  selfi^  interest  than  in 
the  Algenkin — a  language  which,  in  spjte  ef  the  predictions  ef  Noah  Webster,  tiiat 
a  "future  separation  ef  the  American  tungue  waa  ne9essary,"  Americana  still  luve  to 
call  English. 

There  are  indications  of  increased  interest  in  this  subject.  TDhe  popular  mjnd 
seema  awake,  aa  never  before,  to  apprB9iation  ef  tiie  difflcultiea,  ec9entri9itiea,  and 
absurditiea  ef  the  present  standard-Engli^  cacegraphy.  The  remarks  ef  Professor 
Mardh,  in  hia  address  to  the  Asso9iation  last  year  have  been  extensively  copied, 
and  apparently  meet  very  general  approval.  Professor  Whitney's  discussion  of  the 
question,  "  How  ^all  we  spell  ? "  haa  helped  expoae  the  weakness  ef  the  stereotyped 
objectiona  urged  against  reform.  Legislatora  are  beginning  to  look  at  the  subject 
from  the  economic  point  of  view,  aa  related  to  popular  education,  and  are  consider- 
ing how  mudh  bad  spelling  costs  the  coimtry  per  annum.  Q  bill  ia  now  before  the 
legislature  of  Connecticut  for  the  appointment  ef  a  commission  to  inqujre  and  re- 
port  aa  to  the  expedien9y  ef  employing  a  reformed  erthograpy  in  printing  the  lawa 
and  joumala.  The  "spelling  mat<5hea"  which,  last  winter,  became  epidemic,  had 
their  inflUen9e,  by  bringing  more  clearly  to  popular  apprehension  the  anemaliea  ef 
the  current  orthography,  and  dispoaed  many  to  admit  (with  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis)  that  "to 
spell  Engli^  ia  the  most  difficult  of  hUman  attainments." 

Amung  scholara  there  ia  little  differen9e  ef  opinion  en  the  main  question,  la  re- 
form ef  the  preaent  spelling  deajrable  ?  The  objection,  tiiat  reform  would  obscUre 
etymology,  ia  net  urged  by  real  etymologista.  "  Our  cemmun  spelling  ia  often  an 
untrustwurthy  gu jde  to  etymology,"  aa  Professor  Hadley  averred ;  and  Prof.  Max 
MUller'a  declaration  that,  "  if  our  spelling  followed  the  pronun9iation  ef  wurda,  it 
would  in  reality  be  ef  greater  help  to  the  critical  student  of  language  tiian  the  prea- 
ent un9ertain  and  iins9ientific  mode  of  wrjting,"  re9Bivea  the  nijarly  Unanimous 
assent  of  Engli^  scholars. 

Equally  unfounded  ia  the  objection  that  wurda  when  de9ently  spelled  would  loae 
their  "historic  interest."  The  modem  orthography  ia,  superlatively,  unhistorical. 
Instead  of  gujding  us  to,  it  drawa  us  from,  the  "well  ef  Engli^  undefyled."  The 
only  history  it  can  be  trusted  to  teach  begina  with  the  publication  of  Johnson'a 
dictionary. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  reform  ia  the  want  ef  agreement  amung  scholara  aa  to  the 
best  mode  of  effecting  it.  What  seema  an  improvement  to  one  ia  regarded  by  anuther 
aa  an  undeajrable  innovation,  or,  perhaps,  aa  a  new  deformity.  Few  men  ore  with- 
out a  pet  orthographical  prejudi9e  or  two,  and  the  more  unreaaonable  theae  are,  the 
more  obstinately  they  are  held  fast. 

Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for,  at  preaent,  ia  sume  approximation  to  gen- 
eral agreement,  aa  to  the  wurda,  or  classea  ef  wurda,  for  whidh  an  amended  spelling 
may  be  adopted,  concurrent  with  that  whidh  ia  now  in  Use.  Q  list  ef  wurda  "  in  ref- 
eren9e  to  whidh  preaent  Usage  in  the  Unjted  States  or  England  sanctiona  more  than 
one  way  ef  spelling,"  ia  prefixed  to  Webster'a  and  Worcester's  dictionaries.  Q  sim- 
ilar list,  prepared  under  judicious  limitations,  exhibiting  sjde  by  sjde  the  preaent 
and  a  reformed  spelling,  and  an  agreement  of  prominent  scholars  in  England  and 
America  that  the  Use  of  either  form  shall  be  recognjzed  aa  allowable  spelling,  would 
go  far  towards  ensuring  die  suc9ess  of  reform. 

It  ia  in  compIian9e  with  suggestions  repeatedly  made,  and  from  various  quartera, 
that  this  subject  has  been  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  Asso9iation.  It  ia  for 
you  to  de9ide  whether  it  is  advisable  to  take  any  action  for  promoting  and  directing 
the  popular  movement  for  reformed  orthography. 

Prof.  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College;  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of 
tUe  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Prof.  L.  R.  Packard,  of  Yale  Col- 
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lege,  were  appointed  a  committee  upon  this  part  of  the  president's  ad- 
dress 5  a^d  on  the  third  day  of  the  session  they  reported: 

It  duea  net  sBem  desjrable  to  attempt  su<5h  sweeping  c^ongea  aa  to  leave  the  gen. 
eral  speedh  without  a  standard,  er  to  render  it  unintelligible  to  cemmun  readers ;  but 
the  dhangea  adopted  in  our  standorda  ef  the  written  speedh  have  lagged  far  behind 
&08e  made  in  the  spoken  language,  and  the  preaent  seema  to  be  a  favorable  tjme 
far  a  rapid  reform  ef  many  ef  the  wurst  discrepan9iea.  Dhe  committee  tiiink  that  a 
considerable  list  ef  win-da  may  be  made,  in  whidh  the  spelling  may  be  dhanged,  by 
dropping  sclent  lettera  and  utherwiae,  so  aa  to  make  them  better  conform  to  the 
analogiea  ef  the  language  and  draw  them  nearer  to  our  sister  l&ngnages  and  to  a 
general  alphabet,  and  yet  leave  them  recognizable  by  cemmun  readera ;  and  that 
thb  publication  ef  su<5h  a  list  under  the  authority  ef  this  Asso9iation  would  do  mudh 
to  ac9elerate  the  progress  ef  oui*  standorda  and  the  general  reform  ef  our  spelling. 

Dhey  recommend  that  a  committee  be  raiaed,  to  consist  ef  the  first  president  ef 
tiie  Asso9iation  (Prof  W.  D.  Whitney)  and  \rther  recognized  representativea  ef  onr 
great  tlniversitiea  and  ef  linguistic  S9ien9e,  to  whom  &e  whole  subject  bB  referred, 
and  who  may  prepare  and  print  such  a  list  ef  wurds  if  they  think  best,  and  who  b% 
requested  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  ef  the  Asso9iation. 

A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  consisting  of  Prof.  W.  D. 
Whitney  and  J,  H.  TrambuU,  of  Yale  College }  Prof!  F.  J.  Child,  of 
Harvard  College  5  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  and  Plrof. 
S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  the  Universitj*  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  annual 
meeting  in  1876  the  chairman  presented  the  following  report : 

1.  The  true  and  sole  ef^(^e  ef  alphabetic  writing  ia  faithftilly  and  intelligibly  to 
represent  spoken  speedh.  So^alled  "historical"  orthography  ia  only  a  cen9ei8ion 
to  the  weakness  ef  prejtldi9e. 

2.  The  ideal  ef  an  alphabet  ia  that  every  sound  ^ould  have  its  own  unvarying 
sign,  and  every  sign  its  own  unvarying  sound. 

3.  An  alphabet  intended  for  Use  by  a  vast  community  need  net  attempt  an  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  the  elements  ef  utteran9e,  and  a  repreaentation  ef  the  ni9est 
varietiea  of  articulation ;  it  may  well  li?ave  room  for  the  unavoidable  play  ef  indi- 
vidUal  and  local  pronun9iation. 

4.  An  ideal  alphabet  would  seek  to  adept  for  it-s  charactera  ferma  whidh  ^ould 
suggest  the  sounda  signified,  and  ef  whi(5h  tlib  re8emblan9ea  j^hould  in  sume  measure 
represent  the  similarities  ef  the  sounda.  But  for  general  practical  Use  there  ia  no 
advantage  in  a  system  whi<5h  aima  to  depict  in  detail  the  phyaical  pre9e8se6  ef 
utteran9e. 

5.  No  language  haa  ever  had,  er  ia  likely  to  have,  a  perfect  alphabet;  and  in 
<5hanging  and  amending  the  mode  ef  writing  ef  a  language  already  long  written,  re- 
gard must  ne9e8sarily  be  had  to  what  ia  practically  possible  quite  aa  mudh  aa  to 
what  ia  inherently  deairable. 

6.  To  prepare  the  way  for  sucHi  a  (^ange,  tlie  first  step  is  to  break  down,  by  the 
combined  inflUen9e  ef  enlightened  scholars  and  ef  practical  edUcatora,  the  immense 
and  stubborn  prejUdi9e  whi<5h  regards  the  established  modea  ef  spelling  almost  aa 
constituting  the  language,  aa  having  a  sacred  character,  as  in  themselvea  preferable 
to  uthera.  All  agitation  and  all  definite  propo^iula  ef  reform  are  to  be  welcumed  so 
far  aa  they  wurk  in  this  direction. 

7.  An  altered  orthography  will  be  unavoidably  offensive  to  thoae  who  are  first 
called  upon  to  Uee  it ;  but  any  sensible  and  consistent  new  system  will  rapidly  win 
ttie  hearty  preference  ef  the  mass  of  wrjtera. 
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8.  ThB  Roman  alphabet  ia  so  wjdely  and  firmly  established  in  Use  amung  &e 
leading  civilized  nations  that  it  cannet  be  displQ9ed;  in  adapting  it  to  improved 
Use  for  Engli^,  die  efforts  of  schelora  ^ould  be  directed  towards  its  OSe  with  tlni- 
fennity  and  in  conformity  with  uther  nations. 
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The  report  was  accepted,  and,  on  motion  of  Professor  Whitney,  the 
committee  was  continued  another  year,  with  Prof.  F.  A.  March  as  chair- 
man. This  report  was  widely  publisht  and  commented  on  and  assented 
to,  but  there  was  a  loud  call  for  more:  a  definite  application  of  these 
principles  to  English  spelling  was  demanded.  The  International  Spell- 
ing Eeform  Convention  embodied  this  demand  in  their  action.  In 
1877  the  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Baltimore.  President  Haldeman 
devoted  a  large  part  of  his  address  to  this  subject.  The  committee^ 
reported  as  follows: 

The  attempt  to  prepare  an  Englii^  alphabet  according  to  the  prin9iples  laid  down 
in  the  report  of  last  y^ar  brings  out  the  fallowing  facts : 

1.  There  ore  eighteen  Roman  letters  whidh  cemmunly  represent  in  Engli^  nearly 
the  same  elementary  sounds  whidh  they  represented  in  Latin :  a  (father),  &,  o,  (ICy  q\ 
d,  e  (met),  /,  g  (go),  h,  i  (pick),  I,  w,  n,  o  (go),  p,  r,  s  («o),  i,  u  (full). 

2.  The  consonant  sounds  represented  in  Latin  by  t  and  u  ore  now  represented  by 
y  and  w  and  the  sonants  corresponding  to/  and  8  are  now  represented  by  v  and  g, 

8.  There  are  three  ^ert  vowels  imknown  to  thfe  early  Komana  whidh  are  without 
proper  representatives  in  Engli^,  those  in  fat,  not,  Imt. 

4.  There  are  f|ve  elementary  consonants  represented  by  digraphs :  th  (thin),  th±=dh 
(thine,  then),  ah  (she),  zh  (arure),  ng  (sing) ;  to  whidh  may  be  added  ch  (church),  g  (j). 

It  seems  best  to  fellow  the  Latin  and  uther  languages  written  in  Roman  letters 
in  th^  ttse  of  a  single  sfgn  for  a  ^ort  vowel  and  its  long,  distinguishing  them 
when  great  exactness  is  required  by  a  diacritical  mark. 

The  alphabet  would  tiien  have  thirty-two  letters. 

Twenty-two  of  these  have  their  commun  form  and  power  as  described  abuve  in 
statements  1  and  2. 

The  three  vowels  in  fat,  not,  hut  nfeed  new  letters.  Without  laying  any  stress  on 
th%  exact  form,  it  is  recommended  to  try  sume  modification  of  a,  o,  u,  sudh  as  a,  e,  v. 

For  the  consonants  now  represented  by  digraphs  new  letters  would  b^  desirable,, 
but  no  particttlar  forms  are  now  recommended.    The  following  are  mentioned :         { 

^,  a  (then) ;  >,  b  (thin) ;  /,  a  (sh) ;  3  (zh) ;  p  (ng) ;  9  (ch).  ! 

Thb  tlse  of  these  letters  widvonly  these  powers  and  the  dropping  ef  silent  letters.  \ 
will  so  dhange  the  look  ef  large  numbers  ef  wurds  that  diey  will  net  bb  recognized  ' 
at  sight.  It  seems  necessary  therefore  that  there  ^ould  be  a  transition  pbriod,  ; 
and  for  that  the  following  suggestions  are  made : 

1.  Transition  characters  may  be  Used  resembling,  if  possible,  two  letters: 

For  a  in  fate,  a  may  be  Used  in  pla9e  of  6. 

I. 
ai. 
in. 
z. 

J- 

8. 

2.  The  digraphs  now  representing  single  consonants  may  be  named  and  uther^ 
wise  trbated  as  single  letters. 

8.  New  letters  can  be  easiest  introdU9ed  by  Qsing  them  only  for  thb  old  lettera 
whidh  they  resemble  in  form. 
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e    "    mtte,  e 

t( 

it 

tt 

i    -  fine,    i 

i( 

tt 

tt 

If  "  pure,  ft 

or 

q 

it 

tt 

tt 

9  ''   as,      s 

(( 

tt 

tt 

9  "  9^,   g 

t( 

tt 

tt 

c  "   cent,    9 

t( 

tt 

tt 
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I  4.  Long  wurda  bear  dhangea  best  and  vowela  ore  more  Baaily  dhanged  tiian  cen- 
j  sonants,  whicHi  project  more  abuve  and  below  thb  l^ne.  Dropping  fpal  sclent  e  ia 
(    the  Baaiest  <5hange. 

On  motion  the  report  waa  adapted,  no  one  dissenting. 

This  action,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  a  Eoman  alphabet  for  Englis^Ii  use 
such  as  the  scholars  hope  to  see  finally  adopted,  and  also  attempts  to 
furnish  guidance  through  the  transition  period  from  the  present  to  the 
future  spelling.  Types  were  immediately  cut  for  the  new  letters,  and 
papers  are  printed  in  the  transactions  of  the  association  in  amended 
spelling  with  new  types  if  the  authors  wish.  There  seemed  still  to  be 
needed  the  entering  wedge  of  a  few  particular  amended  words. 

In  1878,  at  Saratoga,  at  the  annual  meeting,  the  committee  further 
reported : 

In  accerdan9e  with  tiie  plan  of  preparing  a  list  of  wurda  for  whidh  an  amended 
spelling  may  be  adopted  concurrent  widi  tiiat  now  in  Ose,  aa  suggested  by  Preai- 
dent  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  at  the  session  of  1875  and  favorably  reported  upon  by 
the  committee  of  that  session,  the  committee  now  preaent  thB  following  win^da  aa 
thB  beginning  of  sucHi  list,  and  recommend  them  for  immediate  tlse :  Ar,  catalog, 
definite  gardj  giv,  hav,  infinity  liVj  tho,  ihrUf  wisht. 

This  movement  in  the  Philological  Association  was  accompanied  with 
the  reading  of  papers  on  special  i>oints  of  phonetic  reform  and  called 
out  no  opposition. 

THE  SPELLING  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association  in  August^ 
1876,  and  while  waiting  for  the  action  of  the  philologists,  its  members 
set  themselves  to  produce  and  concentrate  dissatisfaction  with  the  old 
spelling.  Quarterly  meetings  were  held  at  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
New  York.  The  membership  was  largely  increased.  A  bulletin  was 
issued.  The  members  wrote  articles  for  uewsi)ai>ers  and  magazines 
and  visited  and  addrest  teachers'  associations  and  other  organizations. 
The  result  of  these  labors  will  be  set  forth  more  in  detail  when  we  speak 
of  teachers,  the  press,  and  the  State. 

The  annual  meeting  in  1877  was  held  at  l^altimore  immediately  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Philological  Association.  Profs.  F,  A.  March, 
S.  S.  Ilaldeman,  and  W.  D.  Whitney  had  been  appointed  a  committee 
on  new  spellings,  and  persons  having  new  schemes  had  been  requested 
to  submit  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  Scores  of  new 
alphabets  and  sets  of  rules,  accompanied  often  with  voluminous  exposi- 
tion, were  sent  in.  The  committee  now  made  a  final  report  upon  them, 
which  recited  the  action  of  the  Philological  Association  and  reported 
for  general  use  and  for  the  publications  of  the  Si)elling  Reform  Asso- 
ciation the  alphabet  therein  set  forth;  and  recommended  the  attempt 
to  bring  it  into  immediate  use  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  final  sug- 
gestions of  the  philological  report.  This  report  was  adopted,  no  ene 
dissenting. 
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The  committee  of  publication  proceeded  to  procure  types  and  script 
plates  for  the  new  letters  and  to  make  the  alphabet  known  to  the  public. 


THE  ALPHABET. 


All  vowels  ^ould  bB  named  by  their  sounds :  c  ^ould  bfe  called  kfe,  9  sb,  g  gfe,  g 
jB,  h  hB,  8  ez,  w  WB,  y  yB.  The  digraph  censonants  i^ould  net  bfe  spoken  ef  as  two 
letters,  but  db  ^ould  be  called  edh,  ^  1^,  fh  eth,  dh  =  th  die,  zh  zhe,  ng  Ing. 


Vauels. 

Long. 

E  B  =  I,  hB,  P0II9. 

ft  a  =  e,  potato,  diey,  fare. 

S,  fare  (in  Qmerica). 

a,  feir. 

e,  nSr,  wall. 

o,  no,  holy. 

ir,  burn. 

0,  rale,  fool,  move. 

Difthengs:  I  i=ai,  f^nd,  faind.    OH  au,  haus  =  house.    81  ei,  ell.    t)*  tl  =  ia^ 
tlnit,  mUsic,  miusic. 

Censonants. 
Surd. 


Short. 

I    i,  it. 

E  e,  met. 

A  a,  at. 

Q  a,  ask  (sb  dic^unaris). 

8  e,  net,  what. 

O  o,  wholly  (in  Ntt  Iggland). 

TJ  u,  but. 

U  u,  fuU. 


P  p,  pet.  B 

T  t,  tep.  D 

CH  di,  dhurdh.  J 

C  c,  er  k,  q,  cake,  cwit  (quit).  G 

P  f,  fit,  filesofer.  V 

TH  fh,  thin,  pithy.  TH 

S  B,  er  9,  60, 9ent.  Z 

SH  rfh,  ^B.  ZH 

WH  wh,  whidh  (in  Iggland).  W 

H  h,  hB. 


Sonant, 

b,  bet. 

d,  did. 

j,  erg,  jet,  gem. 

g,  get. 

V,  vat. 

til,  ThB,  tilB. 

z,  er  8,  zone,  is. 

zfh,  fUsihun. 


W,  WB. 

L  1,  lo.    R  r,  rat.    Y  y,  yB.    M  m,  mfe.    N 
n,  no.    NG  ng  er  g,  king,  igk. 

Silabic:  1,  nobl,  nobis;  m,  spasm,  spasms;  n,  tokn,  tokns. 

Na^uns  hwidh  Qs  thB  Roman  alfabet  mak  tiiB  sam  leter  stand  fer  a  ^ert  vauel 
and  its  leng,  distiggwi^ing  the  tn  hwen  nBdful  b}  a  djacritical  mark.  It  is  intended 
tu  Qs  thb  nQ  alfabet  in  this  wa.  In  peptllar  print  onli  thB  vauels  givn  as  ^ert,  and 
B  and  a,  nM  bB  Qsd. 
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y     (J         j?nu<i^cei  cM/ 

Having  settled  the  alphabet,  so  that  it  is  clearly  seen  what  should 
be  aimed  at,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Association  to  encourage  all 
sorts  of  changes  which  tend  towards  it.  Many  amendments  are  plainly 
j)ossible  without  the  use  of  new  types.  The  dropping  of  silent  letters 
affords  the  most  obvious  examples.  The  Association  has  accordingly 
recommended  various  special  rules  for  spelling  without  new  types. 

The  words  //(/r,  giv^  and  V\v  are  its  entering  wedge.     It  gives  them 
a  special  indorsement  such  as  the  Philological  Association  gives  to 
the  eleven  words  ar,  catalog^  definite  gard,  gh\  hai\  inlinii.  Jir,  fho^  thru, 
icisht. 
m2 
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The  following  have  become  widely  known  as  "The  five  new  rules:'' 

(1)  Omit  a  frem  thB  digraf  ea  when  pronoun9t  aa  e  ^ert,  aa  in  hedy  helthy  et(^.  (3) 
Omit  sjlent  fjnal  e  after  a  ^ert  vowel,  aa  in  hav^  gii\  et<^.  (3)  Wrjte  /  fer  p^  in  sudh 
wurda  aa  alfabetj  fantom^  et9.  (4)  When  a  wurd  enda  witii  a  dubl  leter,  omit  thB  last, 
aa  in  shal,  olify  eg^  etc^.  (5)  Change  ed  final  to  t  wher  it  haa  the  sound  ef  t^  aa  in  laahtf 
imprest^  et9. 

The  Association  has  also  printed  a  more  extended 

PROPER  ORDER  OF  CHANGES. 

New  letters. — Fer  rfedera  thB  introduction  ef  nfew  letera  is  tiiB  Baiest  dhang. 
Printers  do  thB  win-k  fer  them.  It  ia  adyjad  to  Oa  nBW  letera  at  first  only  fer  thB 
old  letera  whicHi  they  reaembl  in  form.  It  ia  net  ne9esary  to  Ua  &em  all.  Printers 
ar  urgd  to  Oa  one  er  two,  if  tiiey  think  mor  ar  dangerus.  Most  impertant  ar  e  and 
V,  then  a.  New  g  fer  g  widi  the  sound  ef  j  may  bB  tlad  without  disturbing  thB  most , 
fastidius ;  so  may  9  and  b. 

Dropping  letters. — Wrjting  ia  a  diferent  mater  frem  rfeding.  Old  muscular 
habits  interfer  with  new  letera  er  any  utiier  <5hangea  in  writing.  Children  wil  lem 
thB  nBW  aa  redily  aa  the  old;  but  fer  gro^vn persona,  thfe  Baiest  dhangea  or  tiiB  drep- 
ing  of  silent  letera.  Vowela  ar  Baiest  to  drep,  and  amung  vowela,  e.  When  silent 
after  a  ^ert  vowel  it  ia  both  wast  and  blunder ;  hav  spela  thB  wurd  intended ;  hnve 
^ud  rim  widi  gave,  slave^  knave,  et9. ;  genwin  spela  thB  wurd,  genmm  ia  a  vulgar  cer- 
uption.  Long  wurda  bear  <5hangea  beter  than  ^ert  wurda.  So  that  wb  hav  thB  fel- 
owing  order  fer  dreping  silent  final  c  and  uther  silent  letera : 

I.  Final  silent  e. 

1.  With  ^ert  pre9Bding  vowel,  (o)  In  long  wurda :  practicabl,  ac9essibl,  imbe9il, 
periwinkl,  medi9in,  treatis,  recompens,  hypocrit,  inflnit,  indicativ.  Many  hundreda 
ef  wurda  belong  to  tiiis  clas,  in  great  part  lerned  terms  frem  Grfeek  er  Latin,  and 
cemun  to  many  languagea.  To  scholars  they  look  mor  natQral  and  scholarly,  aa 
most  languagea  writ  them,  without  the  final  e.    (b)  In  ^ert  wurds :  hav,  liv,  giv. 

2.  With  long  vowel  prfecfeding.  (a)  DhB  leng  sound  repreaented  by  two  letera  in 
thB  old  speling:  fronti8pie9,  pBa9,  V0i9,  releas,  believ,  percBiv,  praia,  peia,  etc.  (6) 
ThB  leng  sound  reprfcaented  by  a  singl  leter  in  old  speling :  imbib,  glob,  peptlla9, 
sufri9,  undertak,  provok,  cenflscat,  censtitlU,  perseclU,  and  hundreda  mor. 

Drep  it  olso  in  plurala  and  uther  inflexions :  repreaentativa,  giva,livd,  cempeld,  etc. 

II.  T  FOR  ED. 

Anuther  Bay  chang  cemun  in  old  Engli^,  and  agen  becuming  so,  ia  to  writ  t  for 
ed,  when  it  ia  so  pronoun9t:  kist,  wurshipt,  lasht,  imprest,  approcht,  etc. 

III.  Other  letters. 

1.  Omit  final  ue  in  catalog,  coleag,  harang,  etc. 

2.  Omit  a  from  the  digraf  ca  when  pronoun9t  aa  e  short:  lied,  heven,  helth,  welth, 
zelus,  etc. 

3.  Omit  gh  when  silent,  and  suply  its  pla9  with  /  when  pronoun9t  aa  /:  dauter, 
slauter,  tiio,  altho,  thru,  enuf,  ruf,  etc. 

4.  AVrit/for^j/i  in  alfabet,  fantom,  camfor,  filesof)-,  etc. 

5.  Writ  k  or  c  fer  ck  in  all  wurda  in  whidh  ch  ia  pronoun9t  aa  k:  arcitect,  menorc, 
ccmistry,  caracter,  cronicl,  etc. 

6.  Omit  h,  c,  d,  /,  g,  /i,  k,  I,  m,  w,  p,  r,  «,  f,  ir,  z,  eft,  rh,  and  ih  when  silent,  aa  in  thB 
folowing  oxampl?i : 

b  in  eb,  det,  lam,  Hm,  etc. 

c  in  al>ses,  absind,  acqvies,  coales,  oflcrvcs,  sent  (scent),  septer,  simitar,  sion  (scion), 
vitla,  etc. 
d  in  Wensdfiv,  ad,  od,  etc. 
/  in  buf,  bluf,  clif,  muf,  scof,  stif,  etc. 
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g  in  apothem,  arrain,  campain,  narl,  nash,  naw,  eg,  etc. 

h  in  gost,  agast,  gastly,  rjm,  ruborb,  retoric,  burg,  etc. ;  enest,  enor,  our,  etc. 

h  in  nte  (knee),  nBad,  nel,  njf,  nee  (knock),  etc. 

I  in  bam  (balm),  cam,  pam,  sam  (psalm),  shal,  wel,  etc. 

m  in  nemenic,  etc. 

n  in  autum,  cendem,  dam,  selem,  hym  (hymn),  etc. 

p  in  nUmatic,  ntlmonia,  sam  (psalm),  sUdonym,  etc. 

r  in  bur,  er,  pur,  etc. 

B  in  apropo,  il  (isle),  {land,  \\  (aisle),  vicount,  etc. ;  bras,  ges  (guess),  fulnes,  etc. 

( in  brunet,  depo,  glisen,  lisen,  efen,  mergag,  bach  (batch),  lach,  etc. 

\o  in  hoop  (whoop),  sord  (sword). 

z  in  buz,  fVz,  etc. 

ch  in  dram  (drachm),  sism,  sismatic. 

ph  and  th  in  tiaic  (phthisic),  ismus,  etc. 

rU  in  catar  (catarrh),  etc. 

7.  Omit  a,  e,  r,  o,  and  u  when  sclent,  aa  in  thB  wurda  siv  (seive),  ferfit,  counterfit, 
mulin,  surfit,  etc. ;  adiu,  purliu,  frend,  plad ;  lepard ;  bild,  gard,  garantb,  ges,  gitor, 
biscit,  cendit,  circit,  dont,  lanch,  stanch,  etc. 

8.  And  Chang  eau  to  o  in  bo  (beau),  btlro,  etc. 

During  the  year  1877-'78  quarterly  meetings  were  held  at  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  and  Boston.  That  at  St.  Louis  was  a  general  convention 
introduced  to  the  public  by  able  articles  in  the  leading  journals  and 
addrest  by  Vice  President  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Vickroy 
in  papers  which  were  printed  in  full.  The  convention  finally  resolved 
itself  into  a  branch  of  the  Association. 

The  second  annual  meeting,  July,  1878,  was  held  in  the  White  Mount- 
ains in  connection  with  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

The  third  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  as  a  department 
of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

The  addresses  and  papers,  and  proceedings  generally,  at  these  meet- 
ings have  been  addrest  to  the  practical  work  of  the  reform  and  have  not 
mooted  alphabetic  schemes. 

The  Association  acts  as  a  literary  bureau  to  provide  lecturers  and 
procure  and  disseminate  spelling  reform  literature  and  stationery.  Au- 
tiiors  of  pamphlets  or  reform  matter  in  any  shape  are  requested  to 
send  copies  to  the  repository  in  St.  Louis  for  consultation  and  distribu- 
tion. Orders  may  be  sent  to  it  for  new  types  and  printing  in  amended 
spelling.  It  issues  a  bulletin;  it  solicits  subscriptions  to  republish  pas- 
sages from  the  works  of  the  autiiorities  on  this  subject  and  for  reform 
ABC  books,  charts,  blocks,  readers,  and  other  school  books  and  ap- 
paratus; it  urges  the  reform  specially  upon  teachers,  the  press,  and 
the  Stxite. 

THE   TEACHERS. 

The  members  of  the  American  Philological  dissociation  are  most  of 
them  teachers,  and  many  are  active  members  of  teachers'  associations. 
The  action  in  the  Philological  Association  in  1875  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  res])onses  from  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
In  August  of  that  year  a  paper  was  read  before  the  State  Teachers^  As- 
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sociatioD  of  Pennsylvania  setting  forth  the  action  of  the  philologists. 

The  response  of  the  professors  of  normal  schools  and  other  leaders  was 

that  they  had  supposed  that  the  present  spelling  was  retained  to  please 

the  philologists;  if  they  did  not  want  it,  certainly  nobody  else  did. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  without  dissent: 

Rezolvd,  That  wb  hal  with  plezfliur  thB  centemplated  dhang  in  thfe  method  ey 
speling,  and  that  we  wil  most  hartily  coeperat  with  and  ad  any  feaibl  plana  for 
bringing  about  so  deajrabl  a  reault ;  also,  that  a  cemit'e  ev  fjv  be  apointed  to  confer 
witii  tiiat  raad  by  thb  Philological  Convention  for  a  Ijk  purpos,  and  that,  if  dfemd 
adviaabl,  sed  comit'e  hb  instructed  to  memorialjz  thB  legislattlr  to  ad  the  win^k  by 
legal  enactments. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Prof.  P.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College ; 
Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  superintendent  of  education ;  and  (from 
State  normal  schools)  E.  B.  Fairfield,  A.  N.  Eaub,  and  W.  W.  Woodruff. 

Similar  action  followed  in  the  State  Teachers'  Convention  of  Kew 
Jejsey. 

In  July,  1877j  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  New  York  appointed 
a  committee  to  ask  the  legislature  of  that  State  to  create  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  reform,  and  report  how  far  it  may  be  desirable  to 
adopt  amended  spelling  in  the  public  documents  and  direct  its  use  in 
the  public  schools. 

The  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  also  took  action  in  favor  of  the 
reform. 

In  1878  the  following  memorial  was  prepared: 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

of  the  United  States  in  Covgress  assembled: 

This  memorial  of  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  American  Philological  Associ- 
ation and  others,  respectfully  represents  that  it  is  currently  stated  by  leading  educa- 
tors that  the  irregular  spoiling  of  the  English  language  causes  a  loss  of  two  years  of 
the  school  time  of  each  child  and  is  a  main  cause  of  the  alarming  illiteracy  of  our 
people;  that  it  involves  an  expense  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  for 
teachers  and  for  writing  and  printing  superfluous  letters,  and  that  it  is  an  obstacle 
in  many  other  ways  to  the  progress  of  education  among  those  speaking  the  English 
language,  and  to  the  spread  of  the  language  among  other  naticms. 

It  further  represents  that  leading  educators,  among  whom  are  many  teachers  of 
much  practical  experience,  and  associations  of  learned  scholars  declare  it  possible 
to  reform  our  spelling  and  have  proposed  schemes  of  reform. 

The  prayer  of  your  memorialists  therefore  is  that  your  honorable  body  may  see 
fit  to  appoint  a  commission  to  examine  and  report  how  far  such  a  reform  is  desirable, 
and  what  amendments  in  orthography,  if  any,  may  be  wisely  introduced  into  the 
public  documents  and  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  accepted  in  ex- 
aminations for  the  civil  service,  and  whether  it  is  expedient  to  move  the  goveniment 
of  Great  Britain  to  unite  in  constituting  a  joint  committee  to  consider  such  amend- 
ments. 

And  your  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

It  was  headed  by  the  members  of  the  spelling  reform  committee:  F. 
A.  March, chairman,  Lafayette  College;  W.  D.  Whitney,  Yale  College. 
J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Yale  College;  F.  J.  Child,  Harvard  College;  S. 
S.  Haldeman,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Then  follow  the  ex  presidents  of  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion: Ho  word  Crosby,  president  of  the  University  of  New  York;  W. 
W.  Goodwin,  Harvard  College;  A.  Harkness,  Brown  University;  J.  B. 
Sewall,  Bowdoin  College;  and  C.  H.  Toy,  president  of  the  association. 

It  is  also  signed  by  philologists  and  professors  in  the  following  uni- 
versities and  colleges:  Bowdoin  College,  Me.;  Dartmonth  College,  N. 
H. ;  Amherst  College,  Mass.;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass.; 
Harvard  College,  Mass.;  Phillips  Academy,  Mass.;  Williams  College, 
Mass.;  Brown  University,  R.  I.;  University  Grammar  School,  R  L; 
Trinity  College,  Conn. ;  Yale  College,  Conn. ;  Hopkins  Grammar  School, 
Conn.;  Cornell  University,  N.  Y.;  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  N. 
Y.;  University  of  New  York,  N,  Y.;  Princeton  College,  N.  J. ;  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  Pa. ;  Lafayette  College,  Pa. ;  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Pa. ;  Haverford  College,  Pa. ;  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pa.;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Md.;  St.  John's  College,  Md.; 
Hiram  College,  Ohio;  Marietta  College,  Ohio;  State  University,  Ohio; 
Wesleyan  University,  Ohio;  Wooster  University,  Ohio;  Illinois  Indus- 
trial University,  HI.;  Northwestern  University,  111.;  Shurtleff  College, 
111.;  Adrian  College,  Mich.;  Michigan  University,  Mich.;  Iowa  College, 
Iowa;  Cornell  College,  Iowa;  Lawrence  University,  Wis.;  Central  Col- 
lege, Mo. ;  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Ky. ;  Logan  Female  Institute, 
Ky.;  Vanderbilt  University,  Tenn. ;  East  Tennessee  University,  Tenn.; 
University  of  Virginia,  Va.;  University  of  Alabama,  Ala.;  University 
of  Mississippi,  Miss. ;  State  Agricultural  College,  Oreg.;  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  Tex.;  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory, 
WiLsljington,  &c. — about  fifty  leading  colleges. 

These  colleges,  it  should  be  noticed,  are  those  interested  in  the  Philo- 
logical Association.  The  memorial  has  not  been  sent  out  to  colleges  iu 
general. 

In  many  colleges  the  professors  interested  themselves  to  obtain  other 
signatures,  and  the  names  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  presidents  of 
colleges  —  like  Dr.  Crosby,  of  New  York;  Chamberlain,  of  Bowdoin; 
Chjiilbourne,  of  Williams — appear  on  the  roll. 

The  University  of  Mississippi  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  uniting  in  the  memorial,  the  chairman  of  which  was  Prof. 
J.  1).  Johnson,  ll.  d.,  well  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  Anglo-Saxon 
scholars  iu  the  South.  They  made  an  able  report  in  favor  of  action, 
which  has  been  printed. 

But  the  Industrial  University  of  Illinois  seems  to  be  the  banner  insti- 
tution. It  is  reported  that  the  whole  of  its  faculty  and  almost  all  of  its 
300  stu<lents  are  in  favor  of  the  reform,  and  have  organized  as  a  spelling 
relbrni  association  for  immediate  amendment  of  their  own  spelling  and 
general  missionary  work. 

The  memorial  was  brought  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, which  resolved  to  unite  in  it.  Ten  thousand  teachers  were  said  to 
be  at  the  meeting. 
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The  department  of  public  instruction  of  the  city  of  Chicago  took  up 
the  matter,  and  its  board  of  education  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion— 

That  thB  secretary  of  this  board  cerrespond  with  the  prin9ipal  school  boards  and 
educational  asso9i€Ltiona  of  thB  country  with  a  view  to  cooperation  in  the  reform  of 
English  spelling. 

A  circular  letter  was  accordingly  issued  in  December,  1878,  asking 
such  boards  to  unite  in  the  memorial  to  Congress,  and  it  has  received 
many  favorable  responses. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  in  1878  a  large  part  of  the  teachers 
and  school  officers,  and,  indeed,  of  all  i)ersons  interested  in  education 
in  this  country,  had  their  attention  turned  to  the  spelling  reform.  The 
State  Teachers'  Associations  met  in  many  States,  and  in  those  in  which 
they  did  not  there  were  very  general  meetings  of  county  institutes  or 
other  smaller  associations.  At  these  meetings  this  year  almost  every- 
where papers  were  read  and  discussions  had  on  this  reform.  These 
were  reported  in  educational  and  other  papers,  and  in  many  places  fol- 
lowed by  other  articles  on  the  subject. 

The  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Worcester,  Decem- 
ber 26.  J.  A.  Allen  read  a  paper  on  "  Spelling  reform,"  which  pro- 
vokt  a  lively  discussion  and  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
cooperate  with  the  American  Philological  Association  in  memorializing 
Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  or- 
thography of  the  English  language  and  report  upon  reforms  in  it.  The 
report  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  D.  B.  Hagar,  Salem;  N.  T.  Allen, 
Newton;  B.  F.  Tweed,  Boston;  A.  P.  Stone,  Springfield;  A.  G.  Boy  den, 
Bridgewater,  were  appointed. 

The  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Springfield,  December 
26.  Dr.  Willard,  of  the  Chicago  High  School,  read  a  paper  on  *'How  to 
systematize  English  orthography."  A  discussion  followed,  and  a  com- 
mittee on  spelling  reform  was  appointed,  to  report  next  year. 

The  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  passed  the  following : 

Btzolvd,  That  we  hartily  approve  the  action  of  the  Philological  Association  in 
asking  of  Congres  a  commission  to  examin  into  the  deajrability  ef  reform  in  English 
spelling. 

The  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  had  the  spelling  reform 
brought  before  them  by  E.  O.  Vaile,  editor  of  the  Educational  Weekly, 
Chicago. 

In  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  it  was  also  up.  It  is  said  in  a  report  to 
the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  on  the  subject  that  "nearly  400  residents 
of  Wisconsin,  officers  and  professors  in  our  colleges  and  teachers  in  pur 
public  schools,  have  united  in  a  memorial  to  Congress  asking  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  national  committee." 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Missouri  not  only  passed  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  reform,  but  is  to  have  its  proceedings  printed  in 
amended  spelling. 
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In  Maryland  and  Virginia  also  favorable  action  has  been  taken.  The 
Educational  Association  of  Virginia  is  a  very  strong  body.  It  has 
among  its  active  members  many  of  the  eminent  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  its  other  literary  institutions.  A  committee  on 
the  reform  was  appointed  in  1878.  It  made  an  elaborate  report  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  July,  1879,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report  and  after  an  interesting  discussion,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted : 

Rezolvd^  (1)  That  a  comiti  bfe  apeinted  with  instruc^uns  tu  request  &b  Virginia 
representativa  in  Cengres  tu  tla  ther  inflUeD^  tu  secilr  favorabl  ac^him  en  thfe  memo, 
rial  in  behaf  ov  speling  referm  tu  bfe  presented  tu  that  bodi,  and  also  tu  bring  thB 
mater  tu  the  aten.4hun  ev  the  Virginia  legislatUr  and  secilr  such  ac^im  aa  ma  sem 
tu  them  advjaabl. 

(2)  That  a  permanent  cemiti  en  speling  reform,  consisting  ev  thre,  be  apeinted. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  action  of  the  county  institutes  we  give  the 
following : 

Rezolvdy  That  we  (the  tecfhera  of  the  Schuylkill  County  Iristittlte,  Pa.)  enders  the 
last  anUal  apical  ef  tlie  American  Philological  Association  to  tedhera,  editora,  and  the 
inteligent  public  to  mak  a  begining  in  the  reform  ef  dreping  the  tlsles  e  in  the 
wurd^  /mrc,  ijive,  and  live. 

The  Northampton  County  Institute,  Pennsylvania,  parsed  in  sub- 
stance the  resolution  recommended  in  the  Chicago  circular  in  favor  of 
requesting  our  legislatures,  State  and  national,  to  appoint  commissions 
to  investigate  and  report  what  can  be  done  to  simplify  our  spelling. 

STATE   LEGISLATION. 

The  conservative  old  State  of  Connecticut  led  the  way  in  legislation 
on  this  subject.  In  the  session  of  1875  the  following  joint  resolution 
passed  both  houses  without  dissent: 

Eczolvd  btf  thi^  (i.'^srmhh/,  That  tlii*  guvcruor  bi\  and  hi3  hprby  i^,  author jzd  tu 
apf)int  a  coin:^hu!i.  consistinu:  of  six  competent  persons,  who  iihaU  examin  aa  tu  thi' 
propriety  of  adopt iuir  an  amended  orthogruty  of  lhi»  public  docfiments  hvrafter  tu 
hi'  printed,  and  how  far  sucli  amended  orthoixrafy  may  with  propriety  bi»  adopted, 
and  re|)ort  tlierupon  tu  tin*  next  se^^hun  of  tlie  j/eneral  asembly ;  that  sucfh  cemisihun 
shul  reyev  uc  compensa^liun  for  its  servi(;e5.    Appruvd  July  20th,  1875. 

The  governor  appointed  Senator  W.  W.  Fowler,  by  whom  the  reso- 
tion  was  offered:  Profs.  W.  I).  Whitney  and  J.  11.  Trumbull,  of  Yale 
College;  ITon.  B.  G.  Xorthrop,  secretary  of  the  board  of  education;  and 
Protessors  Hart,  of  Trinity  College,  and  Van  Benshoten,  of  Wesleyau 
University.  This  coniniission  was  continued  by  the  legislature  in  the 
hope  that  eoneurrent  action  might  be  taken  by  other  States. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  le^rislature  of  Pennsylvania  a  similar  joint 
resolution  was  passing*  without  dissent,  when  it  was  notiet  too  late  for 
amendment  that  it  must  have  the  form  of  a  bill.  It  was  passed  in  the 
session  of  1877-78.  after  some  goixl  remarks  by  Senators  Fisher  and 
Allen. 
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At  the  same  session,  1877-'78,  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  appointed 
W.  O.  Whitford,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  with  four  others, 
a  commission  on  the  subject.  They  made  a  report  in  January,  1879, 
which  was  prepared  by  Senator  George  H.  Paul,  of  Milwaukee.  It  is 
a  comprehensive  and  impressive  argument  in  favor  of  the  reform  and  of 
State  action  to  promote  it.  It  proposes  that  the  superintendent  of 
l^ubUc  instruction  be  authorized  to  supply  the  schools  of  the  State 
with  a  dictionary  embodying  an  amended  orthography  in  connection 
with  the  present  approved  orthography. 

The  reform  has  also  been  brought  before  the  legislatures  of  Iowa  and 
Massachusetts,  but  action  has  not  been  taken  upon  it. 

The  memorial  to  Congress  has  been  mentioned.  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens, 
of  Georgia,  who  is  warmly  interested  in  the  reform,  has  taken  charge 
of  it.  To  this  the  reformers  look  for  a  joint  commission  of  the  English 
speaking  countries,  who  may  give  authority  to  amendments,  so  far  as 
that  is  possible.  April  27,  1880,  Mr.  Ballon,  of  Ehode  Island,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  reported 

A  BILL  to  constitute  a  commission  to  report  on  the  amendment  of  the  orthography  of  public  docu- 
ment's. 

Le  it  enacted  hy  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemhledf  That  a  commission  is  hereby  constituted,  to  consist  of  seven 
commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  examine  the  orthography 
used  in  the  public  documents  and  in  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  inquire  how  much  its  defects  increase  the  cost  of  the  public  printing  and  how  far 
they  ai*e  an  impediment  to  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language  and  to  education, 
and  inquire  what  amendments  in  orthography,  if  any,  maybe  easily  introduced  into 
the  public  documents  and  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  accepted  in 
examinations  for  the  civil  service,  and  whether  it  is  expedient  to  move  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  to  unite  in  constituting  a  joint  commission  to  consider  such 
amendments ;  and  the  commission  shall  report  to  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  exprest  confidence 
that  it  will  pass  when  it  shall  be  reacht. 

TIIE  PRESS.     DISCUSSION. 

• 

The  educational  journals  and  the  organs  of  the  craft  have  been 
specially  interested.  The  Educational  Weekly  of  Chicago  and  the  New- 
England  Journal  of  Education  have  had  spelling  reform  departments. 
Communications  and  other  articles  have  been  frequent  in  many  jour- 
nals, in  The  New  York  Times,  for  exami>le,  The  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
The  St.  Louis  Republican,  and  in  The  Electrotyper,  The  Type  Founder, 
The  Quadrat,  The  Electrotype  Journal,  and  the  like. 

More  elaborate  articles  have  been  publisht  in  the  Galaxy,  the  At- 
lantic, The  Independent,  Scribner's  Monthly,  the  Princeton  Keview, 
the  AtheufBum,  the  Academy,  The  Fortnightly  Review;  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association,  the  Philological  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  National  Educational 
Association,  and  in  books  like  Max  Mliller's  Chips  from  a  German 
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Workshop,  Whitney's  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies,  Hadley^s  Philo- 
logical and  Critical  Essays,  and  Ellis's  Works.  Two  important  new 
books  have  been  wholly  devoted  to  phonetics  and  spelling  reform :  A 
Handbook  of  Phonetics,  by  Henry  Sweet,  president  of  the  Philological 
Society  of  England,  and  Spelling  Reform  from  an  Educational  Point  of 
View,  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Gladstone;  and  other  and  bigger  booKs  have  been 
publisht  on  the  subject.  Prof.  J.  L.  Johnson,  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  and  Prof.  L.  H.  Carpenter,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
leading  Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  have  publisht  in  favor  of  reform.  So 
has  Prof.  Edward  !N^orth,  of  Hamilton  College. 

Steiger's  Year  Book  of  Education  gives  a  full  account  of  spelling 
reform  in  the  article  "  Orthography." 

The  subject  has  been  discust  at  some  of  the  conventions  of  the  Press 
Associations,  and  has  called  out  eloquent  speeches  and  admirable  res- 
olutions. The  following  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Missouri 
Press  Association  at  Sedalia,  May,  1880 : 

Hwaraz  thb  irregyularitiz  ev  Igglish  erfhografl  or  a  grat  ebstacl  to  thfe  pregres 
ev  thb  pbpl ;  and 

Hwaraz  silent  leterz  alon  ad  about  25  pur  cent,  tu  the  cost  ov  el  raiting  and  print- 
Ing;  and 

Ilwaraz  editorz,  stQtsmen,  scelarz,  tbdherz,  and  filantliropists  thruaut  ttib  Ipgli^- 
Bpbking  world  ar  making  urnest  eforts  tu  amend  and  simplifai  aur  speling:  TDharfor, 

Bb  it  rezolvd  bai  thb  Misuri  editorz  in  conven^im  asembld,  That  (1)  wb  hartili 
simpathaiz  with  thb  urnest  eforts  hwicQi  or  bbing  put  forth  tu  simplifai  Iggli^h 
orthografi;  (2)  wb  wil  ed  and  encurej  wun  anuther  tu  begin  and  mak  sudh  grajual 
(^Kinjoz  iu  speliiTg  az  ar  recomended  bai  thb  American  Filolojical  Aso^diiab^hun  and 
tlib  Spcliug  Keform  Aso^hiashuu. 

PRINTING  WITH  NEW   TYPES. 

It  lias  been  mentioned  that  the  Philological  Association  and  tlie 
Spell  in  <^  Keibrm  Association  had  types  cut  Tor  the  new  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  1877  niul  have  used  them  in  their  publications.  In  the 
month  of  August,  1877,  at  Chicago,  111.,  the  Adams,  Blackmer  «S:  Lyon 
Publishing  Company,  O.  C.  Blackmer,  president,  began  to  introduce  the 
alphabet  of  the  Spelling  Beform  Association  into  their  widely  circulated 
l)eriodical  The  Little  Folks.  The  letters  were  introduced  gradually  in 
successive  months.  In  1878  it  announced  that  it  contained  all  the  new 
letters,  and  claimed  that  they  embarrass  no  one,  but  assist  in  pronun- 
ciation. 

Trot".  F.  A.  March,  i)resident  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association,  has 
pre])are(l  an  A  B  C  book  with  instructions  to  teachers  in  the  best  meth- 
ods of  teaching  the  beginnings  of  reading. 

]Mr.  T.  U.  Vickroy,  director  for  the  Southwest,  has  prepared  a  '^Read- 
ing Book"  in  full  phonetic  tyjie  and  spelling.  He  also  issued  (in  1870) 
the  llrst  number  of  a  pa])er  called  the  Fonetic  Teacher  printed  with 
the  same  type.    The  ^Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association  has  directed 
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the  volume  of  its  "Proceedings"  for  1879  to  be  printed  in  the  same 
alphabet.  The  minutes  and  papers  of  the  spelling  reform  department 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  are  also  printed  in  it.  Articles 
have  appeared  in  it  in  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education  and  The 
Independent,  and  specimens  in  many  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Dr. 
Leigh's  school  books  are  well  known  and  widely  used.  The  influence 
in  favor  of  new  types  exerted  by  the  publications  of  Pitman,  Parkhurst, 
and  Longley  may  also  be  mentioned.  Pitman's  Journal  is  a  weekly, 
with  a  circulation  of  some  12,000  copies,  pubUsht  at  Bath,  England. 
H.  M.  Parkhurst  publishes  "The  Plowshar''  in  New  York.  It  has 
reacht  its  thirty-third  year.  Elias  Longley,  Cincinnati,  is  a  veteran 
publisher  of  phonetic  school  books,  charts,  and  other  useful  works.  A 
large  number  of  sporadic  issues  in  types  invented  by  enterprising  Amer- 
icans diversify  the  field  of  view. 

Printing  in  pure  phonetic  spelling  or  with  new  types  seems  as  yet 
to  be  missionary  work.  It  costs  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  the  returns 
are  mainly  sentimental.  It  is,  however,  a  prime  necessity,  in  order  to 
keep  the  spelling  to  be  aimed  at  constantly  in  view  and  to  guide  all 
partial  amendments.  It  also  serves  as  a  key  alphabet  in  pronouncing 
dictionaries  and  other  works,  and  as  an  introductory  alphabet  in  A  B  0 
books. 

AMENDED   SPELLING  WITH  OLD  TYPES. 

The  rules  for  dropping  silent  letters  given  on  pp.  14-lG,  which  can  be 
used  without  new  types  and  without  obscuring  the  words,  have  found 
special  favor  with  the  printers  and  they  have  been  used  more  or  less 
in  many  of  the  organs  of  the  craft.  The  Electrotyper,  of  Chicago,  has 
adopted  the  eleven  words,  and  it  says  further: 

"This  movement,  to  which  The  Electrotyper  has  givn  adhesion  and 
which  it  is  eudevoring  to  i)romote,  is  gaining  strength  daily.  Our  co- 
temporaries  of  The  Type  Founder  hav  publisht  a  carefully  writn  articl 
upon  the  subject,  which,  by  the  way,  has  been  issued  in  pamflet  form, 
as  one  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Spelling  Keform  Association;  The  Electro- 
type Journal  warmly  advocates  the  Reform,  and  will  hereafter  conform 
to  the  elevn  amended  spelings  recommended  by  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association ;  The  Chicago  Si)eciuien  publishes  the  emendations 
and  says  that  they  ought  to  be  adopted  at  once;  The  American  !N^ews- 
paper  ltei)orter  iavors  the  reform  and  has  publisht  several  articls  advo- 
cating it;  The  Quadrat,  Pittsburg,  favors  the  change  and  may  ulti- 
mately adopt  it;  and  few  thoughtful  printers  so  far  as  we  can  lern  hav 
aught  to  say  against  the  adoption  of  the  emendations  recommended." 

A  number  of  organs  of  various  social  reforms  have  adoi)ted  some  of 
these  words. 

The  Library  Journal  is  doing  a  good  work  in  the  same  way. 

Scieutilic  specialists  are  helping  by  amending  technical  terms. 

C.  A.  Cutter,  the  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenseum  and  the  eminent 
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author  of  the  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue,  publisht  by  the  United 
States,  put  at  the  head  of  the  bibliography  in  the  Library  Journal  this 
note: 

"The  American  Philological  Association,  the  only  body  in  the  country 
which  can  be  said  to  be  of  any  authority  in  the  matter  of  language,  has 
published  a  list  of  ten  [eleven]  words  in  which  it  recommends  an  im- 
proved spelling.  With  the  greater  part  of  the  list  librarians  have  no 
special  concern;  but  with  regard  to  ^catalog'  I  feel  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  we  will  slavishly  follow  the  objectionable  or- 
thography of  the  past  or  will  make  an  effort,  at  a  time  when  there  is 
every  chance  of  its  being  successful,  to  effect  some  improvement.  In 
this  case  the  responsibility  lies  upon  catalogers.  The  proper  i>ersons  to 
introduce  new  forms  of  technical  words  are  those  artisans  who  have 
most  to  do  with  them.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  following  notes  (except 
when  quoting)  omit  the  superfluous  French  tte.  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  unwonted  appearance  of  the  word  will  be  distasteful  for  a  time  to 
many  readers,  including  myself;  but  the  advantages  of  the  shorter  form 
are  enough  to  compensate  for  the  temporary  annoj'^ance.  To  bibliog- 
raphers, who  are  accustomed  to  the  German  'Katalog,'  the  effort  to 
get  used  to  'catalog'  should  hardly  be  perceptible.'' 

Since  that  time  he  has  used  this  spelling  entirely.  Many  other  libra- 
rians have  adopted  and  use  it  in  their  articles  and  correspondence.  The 
editor  of  the  Journal  finds  that  this  influence  has  spread  so  fast  that 
he  receives  more  spellings  "catalog"  than  with  the  ue.  The  president 
of  the  American  Library  Association  having  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  change,  inquiries  were  sent  to  a  number  of  leading  librarians  ask- 
ing their  opinion.  The  answers  were  so  encouraging  that  ^ir.  Cutter 
now  proposes  to  adopt  the  spelling  "  bibliograti." 

Tlie  great  newspapers,  although  so  many  of  them  were  ready  to  write 
editorials  in  favor  of  reform  and  admit  correspondence  occasionally  in 
amended  si)elling,  were  naturally  slow  to  take  the  plunge.  It  was  on 
the  2d  day  of  September,  1879,  that  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  first 
a])peared  in  amended  spelling  throughout.  Hon.  Joseph  Medill,  its 
editor,  i)repared  a  list  of  twelve  specifications  according  to  which  it  is 
printed. 

The  llome  Journal,  of  New  York,  on  the  17th  of  September,  began  to 
appear  printed  according  to  the  following  rules: 

1.  Drop  2ie  at  the  end  of  words  like  dialogue,  catalogue,  where  the 
l)receding  vowel  is  short.  Thus  spell  demagog,  j)edagog,  epilog,  syna- 
gog,  etc.  Change  tongue  for  tung.  When  the  preceding  vowel  is  long, 
as  in  prorogue,  vogue,  disembogue,  rogue,  retain  final  letters  as  at 
present. 

2.  Drop  final  e  in  such  words  as  definite,  infinite,  favorite,  where  the 
preceding  vowel  is  short.  Thus  spell  opposit,  preterit,  hy[)oerit,  requi- 
sit,  etc.  When  the  preceding  vowel  is  long,  as  in  polite,  fiuite,  invite, 
unite,  etc.,  retain  present  form  unchanged. 
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3.  Drop  final  te  in  words  like  qaartette,  coquette,  cigarette.  Thus 
spell  cigaret,  roset,  epaulet,  vedet,  gazet,  et<5. 

4.  Drop  final  me  in  words  like  programme.  Thus  spell  program,  ori- 
fiam,  gram,  etc. 

6.  Change  ph  for  /  in  words  like  phantom,  telegraph,  phase.  Thus 
spell  alfabet,  paragraf,  filosofy,  fonetic,  fotograf,  etc. 

P.  S. — No  change  in  proper  names. 

Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  of  the  XJtica  Herald,  who  presented  a  paper  on 
the  duties  of  journalists  at  the  July  meeting  of  the  Spelling  Reform 
Association,  1879,  is  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  league  of  newspapers 
who  are  i)lanning  joint  adoption  of  still  more  vigorous  amendments. 
Enthusiastic  reformers  are  looking  for  a  flood. 

The  new  edition  of  Worcester's  dictionary  (1881),  that  most  conserva- 
tive of  authorities,  gives  a  large  number  of  amended  spellings.  Thus 
Hand  is  given  iu  its  proper  place,  and  described  as  the  earlier  and  cor- 
rect spelling  of  island;  and  under  island  we  find  the  same  statement 
repeated,  with  the  information  that  the  8  is  ignorantly  inserted  through 
confusing  it  with  isle^  a  French  word  from  Latin  insula.  Riine  is  given 
in  its  proper  place  as  the  correct  spelling  of  rkyme^  and  it  is  explained 
that  rhyme  is  a  modern  blunder  started  by  the  notion  that  it  is  a  Greek 
word  like  rhythm,  AJce  also  is  restored  and  ache  turned  over  to  the 
Greeklings.  So  sithe,  which  has  been  disguised  as  scythe,  our  Worces-  i 
ter  thinks,  from  an  impression  that  it  was  from  Latin  scindo.  Milton's  \ 
sovran  is  down  as  the  true  spelling  of  sovereign,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
idle  fancy  that  the  word  was  compounded  with  reign.  We  are  informed 
that  coud  is  the  older  and  better  form  of  could;  the  I  is  an  "excres- 
cence" due  to  the  influence  of  would  and  should.  The  Tatars  also  re- 
cover here  from  the  French  king's  pun  by  which  they  were  made  fiends 
of  Tartarus;  and  so  glamour,  and  whole,  and  shame-faced,  and  other  like 
etymological  blunders  are  branded  as  they  deserve. 

SPELLma  REFORM  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  progress  of  the  reform  in  England  has  been  very  much  like  that 
in  America.    In  1876  the  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers,  rep- 
resenting some  10,000  teachers  iu  England  and  Wales,  passed  almost 
unanimously  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  of  English  spelling  with  a  view  to  reforming  and  simplify- 
ing it.    The  school  board  for  London  took  up  the  matter  and  issued  a 
circular  asking  others  to  unite  in  an  address  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  favor  of  it.    The  Liverpool  and  Bradford  boards  had  acted 
before,  and  more  than  a  hundred  other  boards  returned  favorable  re 
plies.    On  Tuesday,  May  29,  1877,  a  conference  was  held  in  London 
at  which  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  professor  of  philology,  Oxford,  presided 
and  in  which  the  president  of  the  Philological  Society,  H.  Sweet,  esq. 
and  Vice  President  J.  H.  Murray,  ll.  d.,  and  ex  presidents  took  part 
as  well  as  numerous  dignitaries  of  church  and  state,  leading  school 
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masters,  and  eminent  reformers,  including  Mr.  I.  Pitman  and  Mr.  Ellis. 
They  spent  a  day  and  evening  in  harmonious  discussion  and  in  listen- 
ing to  short  addresses,  and  adopted  vigorous  resolutions,  which  they 
appointed  a  committee  to  present  to  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  convention  was  a  great  success  and  called  forth  serious  articles  in 
The  London  Times,  followed  of  course,  when  not  preceded,  by  articles 
in  the  whole  periodical  press  of  Great  Britain.  The  deputations  waited 
on  the  lord  president  of  the  council,  January  18, 1878.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Dr.  E.  Morris,  Dr.  Angus,  Mr.  Eathbone,  M.  p., 
Mr.  Richards,  M.  p.,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  P.  R.  s.  The  lord  president, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  in  his  reply,  spoke  very  emphati- 
cally of  the  importance  of  the  subject.    He  said: 

It  la  ev  sudi  vast  iinpertan^  and  so  larg  extent  that  it  wud  net  bB  delt  with  in  eni 
satisfactori  wa  uther  than  bi  tbB  Crown's  being  adv^ad  tu  i^n  a  cemi^un  tu  in- 
qujr  intu  thi)  mater. 

The  main  point  urged  is  the  relief  of  the  people  and  the  removal  of 
illiteracy.    The  bulk  of  the  children  in  the  government  schools  pass 
through  without  learning  to  read  and  spell  tolerably.    It  is  fully  recog- 
nized that  the  trouble  lies  in  the  irregular  and  unreasonable  8x>elling  of 
'     the  language.    Says  Prof.  Max  Miiller: 

I         The  questyon,  then,  that  wil  hav  tu  be  anserd  suner  or  later  la  this :  "  Can  Giis 

i      unsistematic  sistem  ov  speling  English  be  alaud  tu  go  en  forever?"    la  everi  Eng- 

■      li^h  dhjld,  aa  compard  with  uther  Children,  tu  bi3  mulcted  in  two  or  thrij  ytra  ev 

i      hia  Ijf  in  order  tu  lern  it  ?    Or  the  lower  clasea  tu  go  ftiru  scul  withaut  leming  tu 

\      red  and  rjt  ther  on  languag  inteligentli?    And  ia  thT3  cuntri  tu  pa  milyona  everi 

ybr  for  tliis  uter  fulur  ov  nasliunal  odiicab^Iiun  ?    i  du  not  believ  or  tliink  tliat  suc51i  a 

stGt  of  tilings  wil  bt  alaud  tu  go  on  forever,  particularly  aa  a  remedy  ia  at  hand. 

i  consider  that  tlib  suncr  it  ia  tcikn  in  hand  tlii^  bcter.    T>her  ia  a  motiv  pauor  be- 

hjnd  tliea  fonetic  roformera  whic51i  Qrcfhbishop  Trendli  hag  hardly  takn  intu  acaunt. 

i  mvn  tliii  misery  endlird  by  milyona  ov  dhildren  at  scUla  hu  mjt  lern  in  wun  yer, 

and  with  rbal  advcmtag  tu  tliemselva,  whot  they  nau  requjr  for  or  fjv  yera  tu  lern, 

and  seldom  succvd  in  lerniniir  after  ol. 

>  o 

The  Philological  Society  of  England  has  taken  up  the  reform  in  earn- 
est. Ill  May,  1880,  it  appointed  a  committee  to  report  a  list  of  words 
ill  which  etymology  or  history  is  falsiOed  or  obscured  by  the  i)resent 
spelling.  Their  report  was  diciissed  at  several  meetings,  amended,  and 
adopted.  It  is  now  issued  as  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^^ Partial  corrections 
of  English  spellings  aproovd  by  the  Philological  Society."  Classes  of 
words  are  specilied  first  like  those  of  the  American  Spelling  Keform 
Association  mentioned  on  pp.  15  and  IG.  An  alphabetical  list  of  special 
words  whose  immediate  amendment  is  recommended  will  be  given  in  an 
appendix  to  this  paper. 

A  British  Si)elling  Reform  Association  was  organized  in  1870,  with  a 
formidable  array  of  university  i)rofessors,  members  of  Parliament,  chair- 
men of  school  boards,  and  eminent  authors  like  Tennyson  and  Darwin 
among  its  ollicers.  They  have  a  salaried  secretary  and  will  issue  a 
monthly  paper. 
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The  National  Association  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science  had  this  matter  before  them  in  a  paper  by  Professor  Newman, 
read  to  the  congress  at  Cheltenham,  in  Ck^tober,  1878.  It  was  referred 
to  the  Education  Department,  which  raised  a  special  committee  upon  it, 
who  have  given  it  mnch  attention  and  finally  passed  unanimously  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  an  alternative  method  of  spelling.    They  say : 

Sudh  an  alternativ  method  wud^bB  at  wun^  tlsful :  Ist.  Fer  indicating  thB  pronun- 
^ia^iim  Gv  eni  wurd  er  nam  that  ma  not  bfe  familyar  tu  erdinari  rfedera.  2d.  Fer 
tfedhing  thfe  proper  pronimgiashim  ov  wurda  in  scula,  and  thus  ctlring  vulgariama. 
3d.  For  repreaenting  diferent  djalects  or  individual  pecUliaritia.  4th.  For  showing 
the  pronun^ia^un  ov  foren  languagea.  This  alternativ  method,  if  generali  apruvd, 
wud  gradtlali  becum  a  concurent  method,  and  perhaps  eventftali  wud  display  thB 
preaent  iregUlar  speling  (just  aa  thB  Arabic  ntlmerala  hav  generali  displagt  thi3 
Roman  nftmerala).  In  tht3  mtn  tjm  it  wud  sei*v  tu  indicat  thB  direc^un  in  whidh 
eni  portal  referma  ov  thB  curent  speling  ^ud  be  mad. 

They  are  in  doubt  about  a  suitable  authority  to  initiate  action.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  our  memorials  to  Congress  contemplate  a  joint 
commission  from  the  governments  of  the  English  speaking  nations  to 
decide  this  matter. 

There  are  two  important  publications  now  at  hand  which  call  for  such 
a  decision :  the  great  Historical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Philological 
Society  and  the  amended  version  of  the  English  Bible.  The  dictionary 
has  now  been  more  than  twenty  years  in  making.  The  material  accu- 
mulated for  it  is  spoken  of  by  tons'  weight.  The  University  of  Oxford 
has  now  undertaken  to  print  it,  and  the  first  volume  will  appear  in 
1882. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  great  book'fe  of  the  world,  a  standard  work  for 
generations.  Dr.  Murray,  president  of  the  Philological  Society,  who  is 
its  editor,  wishes  to  put  the  key  pronunciation  in  an  agreed  form  of 
spelling.  It  is  worth  agreeing  for.  If  it  is  agreed  upon  and  establisht 
in  the  dictionary,  we  may  well  hope  to  see  an  edition  of  the  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  speedily  issued  in  it.  And  then  we  may  fairly  say 
that  the  refonn  stands  on  an  establisht  system  and  method,  like  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measuies,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  do  but  push  it  into  use. 

Meantime  it  would  seem  that  authors  and  publishers  might  find  the 
Philological  Associations  sufftcient  authority  for  the  immediate  use  of 
such  reformed  spelling  as  they  think  to  be  reasonable  and  economical. 
Authors  and  editors  are  authority  to  the  masses. 

FOEEEUNNERS. 

In  the  preceding  sketch  the  present  movement  has  been  spoken  of  as 
a  birth  of  time,  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  seeking  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  man  and  to  improve  everything  imi)rovablo;  but 
there  are  a  few  men  whose  influence  has  been  important  enough  to  de- 
serve esi)ecial  mention  as  forerunners. 
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Dr.  Franklin  and  Noali  Webster  were  earnest  reformers.  Webster's 
dictionary  and  the  controversies  about  its  amended  spelling  produced 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Those  who 
saw  the  endings  icJc  and  ourj  as  in  musick  and  honour^  give  way  to  ic 
and  or^  know  that  more  improvements  can  be  made.  Spelling  reform 
has  a  natural  alliance  with  phonetic  stenography.  The  famous  inventor 
of  this  system,  Isaac  Pitman,  has  also  a  system  of  phonetic  printing. 
It  was  devised  in  connection  with  A.  J.  Ellis,  esq.,  the  most  eminent  of 
the  scholars  of  England  for  his  researches  in  early  English  pronuncia- 
tion. They  brought  it  to  good  working  condition  in  1845.  It  was 
speedily  introduced  into  this  country  by  S.  P.  Andrews,  and  widely 
promulgated,  through  the  press  and  lectures,  by  Andrews,  Longley, 
Parkhurst,  Ben.  Pitman,  and  others.  They  did  not  succeed  in  com- 
mending their  schemes  to  the  favor  of  the  literary  public,  and  finally  in 
the  war  times  all  vestige  of  their  labor  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  and 
lost.  Meantime,  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh  invented  a  series  of  modified  tyi)e8 
by  which  words  can  be  presented  phonetically  without  destroying  their 
resemblance  to  their  forms  in  the  old  spelling.  He  has  printed  many  of 
the  common  primers  and  readers  with  these  types  and  his  books  have 
been  widely  used  in  our  best  schools.  They  save  a  year  or  more  in 
learning  to  read  and  are  natural  forerunners  of  amended  spelling.  It  is 
now  evident  that  the  ready  response  to  the  deliverances  of  the  philolo- 
gists in  1874  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  reform  ever  since  are  in 
great  part  due  to  the  labors  of  these  earlier  reformers. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


SPECL^L  WORDS    APROOVD    OF    BY    THE    PHILOLOGICAL   SOCIETY 

ENGLAND. 

( Words  givn  merely  as  exampls  ar  not  included  in  this  list) 


OF 


Above:  abiiv. 
abuse,  vh,:  abuze. 
accoutre:  acouter. 
acbe:  ake. 
acbieve:  acheev. 
add:  ad. 
adjourn:  aium. 
affront:  afrunt. 
aghast:  agast. 
ague:  agu. 
aisle:  aile. 
amphitheatre :    amfi- 

theater. 
anchor:  anker, 
approve:  aproov. 
apologue:  apolog. 
apse:  aps. 
are:  ar. 
argue:  argu. 
attorney:  aturney. 
awe:  aw. 
axe:  ax. 
aye:  ay. 

Bade:  bad. 
beauty:  beuty. 
behove:  behoov. 
believe:  beleev. 
bier:  beer, 
bomb:  bom. 
borough:  buroh. 
bought:  boht. 
bourgeon:  burgeon, 
bread :  bred, 
breadth:  bredth. 


breakfast:  brekfast. 
breast:  brest. 
breath:  breth. 
brief:  breef. 
brought:  broht. 
burgh:  burg, 
butt:  but. 

Canoe:  canoo. 

catalogue:  catalog. 

centre:  center. 

chamomile:  camomile,   deaf:  def. 


couple:  cupl. 
couplet:  cuplet. 
courage:  enrage, 
cousin:  cuzin. 
covenant:  cuvenant. 
cover:  cuver. 
covet:  cuvet. 
covey:  cuvey. 
crumb:  crum. 

Dead:  ded. 


chief:  cheef. 
choir:  quire, 
choler:  coler. 
cholera:  colera. 
cinder:  sinder. 
cleanly:  clenly. 
cleanse:  clenz. 
close,  vh,:  cloze, 
collapse:  colaps. 
colleague:  coUeag. 
colour:  culor. 
come:  cum. 
comfit:  cum  tit. 
comfrey:  cumfrey. 
comfort:  cumfort. 
companion :    cumpan 

ion. 
company:  cumpany. 
compass:  cumi)ass. 
conjuror:  cunjuror. 
constable:  cunstabl. 
could:  coud. 
country:  cuntry. 


dearth:  derth. 
death:  deth. 
debt:  det. 
debtor:  detter. 
decalogue:  decalog. 
delight:  delite. 
demesne:  demene. 
demagogue:  demagog, 
dialogue:  dialog, 
diffuse:  difuze. 
discomfit:  discumfit. 
disprove:  disproov. 
double:  dubl. 
doubt:  dout. 
dove:  duv. 
dozen:  duzen. 
dread:  dred. 
tkeamed:  dremt. 
dumb:  dum. 

Earl:  erl. 

early:  erly. 

earn:  em. 
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earnest:  ernest. 
earth:  ertli. 
ebb:  eb. 
eclogue:  eclog. 

^88'  eg. 

endeavour:  endevor. 
enough:  enuf. 
epilogue:  epilog, 
err:  er. 

excuse,  vb. :  excuze. 
expence:  expense, 
eye:  ey. 

Feather:  fether. 
feign:  fein. 
field:  feeld. 
fiend:  feend. 
fierce:  feerse. 
flourish:  flurish. 
foreign:  forein. 
fought:  foht. 
friend:  frend. 
frieze:  freez. 
front:  frunt. 

Gamboge:  gambooge. 
ghost:  gost. 
give:  giv. 
glimpse:  glimps. 
gone:  gon. 
govern:  gnvern. 
grease,  vb, :  greaz. 
grief:  grecf. 
grieve:  greev. 
guarantee:  garantee. 
guard:  gard. 
guardian :  gardian. 
guess:  gess. 
guest:  gest. 
guild:  nrild. 
guilt:  gilt. 

Harangue:  harang. 
have:  hav. 
haughty:  hauty. 
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head:  hed. 
health:  helth. 
heard:  herd, 
hearken:  harken. 
hearse:  herse. 
heart:  hart, 
hearth:  harth. 
heaven:  heven. 
heavy:  hevy. 
height:  hiht. 
hence:  hense. 
honey:  huney. 
house,  vb.:  houze. 

Improve:  improov. 
inn:  in. 
island:  Hand, 
isle:  ile. 

Jealous :  jelous. 
jeopardy:  jepardy. 
journal:  jurnal. 
journey:  jurney. 
joust:  just. 

Lamb:  lam. 
lapse:  laps, 
lead:  led. 
league:  leag. 
leant:  lent, 
learn:  lern. 
leaped:  lept. 
leather:  lether. 
leaven:  leven. 
leopard:  lepard. 
lief:  leef. 
liege:  leege. 
limb:  lim. 
live:  liv. 
lose:  looz. 
love:  luv. 
lustre:  luster. 

Meadow:  medow. 
meant:  ment. 


measure:  mezure. 
melancholy:  melancoly, 
metre:  meter, 
mien:  meen. 
mitre:  miter, 
money:  muney. 
mongrel:  mungrel. 
monk:  munk. 
monkey:  munfcey. 
monologue:  monolog. 
mouse,  vb. :  mouze. 
move:  moov. 
mystagogue:  mystagog. 

Nephew:  neveu. 
niece:  neece. 
nitre:  niter, 
nourish:  nurish. 
numb:  num. 

Ochre:  ocher. 
odd:  od. 
ogre:  oger. 
once:  onse. 
ought:  oht. 
owe:  ow. 

Parliament:  parlament. 
pearl:  perl, 
peasant:  pezant. 
pedagogue:  pedagog. 
pence:  pense. 
people:  peple. 
pheasant:  fezant. 
piece:  peece. 
pier:  peer, 
pierce:  peerce. 
pleasant:  plezant. 
pleasure:  plezure. 
plover:  pluver. 
plumb:  jdum. 
plumber:  plummer. 
pommel :  pummel, 
priest:  preest. 
prologue:  prolog. 
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prove:  proov. 
purr:  pur. 

Quay:  key. 
queue:  cue. 

Read:  red. 
ready:  redy. 
realm:  relm. 
redoubt:  redout, 
receipt:  receit. 
refuse,  !?&.:  refuze. 
rehearse:  reherse. 
relief:  releef. 
relieve:  releev. 
reprieve:  repreev. 
reprove:  reproov. 
retrieve:  retreev. 
rhyme:  rime, 
rough:  ruf. 

Saltpetre:  saltpeter, 
scarce:  scarse. 
scent:  sent, 
sceptic:  skeptic, 
sceptre:  scepter, 
school:  scool. 
scimitar:  cimitar. 
scissors:  cissors. 
scourge:  scurge. 
scythe:  sithe. 
search:  serch. 
sepulchre:  sepulcher. 
shield:  sheeld. 
shoe:  shoo, 
shove:  shuv. 
shovel:  shuvel. 
shriek:  shreek. 


siege:  seege. 
sieve:  si  v. 
since:  sinse. 
some:  sum. 
son:  sun. 
sought:  soht. 
source:  sourse. 
southerly:  sutherly. 
southern:  sutheru. 
sovereign:  soverein. 
spectre:  specter, 
sponge:  spuuge. 
spread:  spred. 
sprightly:  spritely. 
stead:  sted. 
steady:  stedy. 
stealth:  stelth. 
stomach:  stumac. 
stomachic:  stumachic. 
subtle:  sutl. 
succumb:  sucum. 
sweat:  swet. 
synagogue:  synagog. 

Theatre:  theater, 
thence:  thense. 
thief:  theef. 
thieve:  thecv. 
thorough:  thuroh. 
though:  tho. 
thought:  thoht. 
thread:  thred. 
threat:  thret. 
threaten:  threten. 
through:  thru, 
thumb:  thum. 
thyme:  time, 
tier:  teer. 


tierce:  teerse. 
ton:  tun. 
tongue:  tung. 
touch:  tuch. 
tough:  tuf. 
treachery:  trechery. 
tread:  tre^l. 
treadle:  tredl. 
treasure:  trezure. 
trouble:  trubl. 

Vineyard:  vinyard. 

Wealth:  welth. 
weapon:  wepon. 
weather:  wether, 
were:  wer. 
whence:  whense. 
whirr:  whir, 
whole:  hole, 
wholly:  holely. 
wield:  weeld. 
women:  wimen. 
won:  wun. 
wonder:  wunder. 
worm:  wurm. 
worry:  wurry. 
worse:  wurse. 
worship:  wurship. 
worst:  wurst. 
worth :  wurth. 
wrought:  wroht. 

Yeani:  yern. 
yeoman:  yoman. 
yield:  yeeld. 


Zealous:  zelous. 
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LITERATURE  OF  SPELLING  REFORM. 

American  Philological  Association. — Proceedings — 1874,  see  March 
(F.  A.);  1875,  see  Trumbull  (J.  H.);  1876, 1877,  see  Haldeman  (S.  S.), 
reports  of  Committee  on  Spelling  Reform. —  Transactions;  1877-78, 
articles  in  new  types.    Hartford.    $2  per  volume. 

Blackmeb  (O.  C).  The  Little  Folks:  an  illustrated  periodical  printed 
in  new  types.    Chicago.    30c.  per  year. 

Broomell  (G.  D.).  Phonetic  Spelling.  A  paper  read  before  the 
Principals'  Association.     Chicago.    (2d.)  10c.  per  dozen. 

Burns  (E.  B.).  The  Spelling  Reformer.  Issued  monthly.  "No  new 
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6d. — Reading  Aloud.  A  lecture.  London.  4d. — Early  English  Pro- 
nunciation. Containing  an  investigation  of  the  correspondence  of 
writing  with  speech  in  England,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the 
present  day.  The  great  thesaurus  of  this  subject.  5  parts:  10s.  each. 
Trilbner  &  Co,,  57  and  59  Ludgate  Hill,  London. — Orthography  in  Re- 
lation to  Etymology  and  Literature.  A  lecture.  Gd.,  li'c.  —  Plea  for 
Phonetic  Spelling  (a  summary  of).     2d.,  lOc.  per  dozen. 

FoNETic  Tecuer,  T.  E.  A^ickroy,  editor.  Organ  of  the  Spelling 
Reform  Association.  St,  Louis.  50c.  a  year.  Bound  volume  for 
1880,  50c. 

Gladstone  (J.  n.).    The  Spelling  Reform.    London.    50c. 

Goodwin  (T.  A.).  The  Duty  of  Literary  Men.  An  address  at  the 
Indiana  Asbury  University.    50c.  a  dozen.    Burns,  Xeiv  YorJc. 

IlADLEY  (J.).  Is  a  Reform  desirable  in  the  Method  of  Writing  the 
English  Language?  In  "Philological  and  Critical  Essays.''  Holt  it* 
Co.,  New  Yorl\     $5. 

Haldeman  (S.  S.).  Analytic  Orthography.  Philadelphia:  J.  B,  Lip- 
pincott  dc  Co. — Address  before  the  Spelling  Reform  Association.  In 
Bulletin  for  October,  1876. — President's  Address  before  American 
Philological  Association.     In  Proceedings  for  1877.    Hartford,  Conn. 

Harris  (W.  T.).  An  Address  before  the  Spelling  Retorm  Association 
at  St.  Louis,  January,  1878.    In  January  Bulletin.    5c. 

tJoNES  (E.).  Spelling  and  School  Boards.  Liverpool.  4d.  per  dozen. — 
The  Revision  of  English  Spelling  a  National  Xecessity.   Liverpool.    Is. 
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